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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Neably  three  generations  ba^e  elapsed  since  the  *'  Letters  of 
Junius "  were  first  published ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that,  during  this  long  ordeal,  no  contemporary  work  has  main* 
tained  a  higher  estimation — has  received  more  marked  and 
uniform  approval  from  competent  literary  judges — or  has 
called  into  existence  so  many  commentators,  editon,  and 
investigators. 

As  ^ere  is  little  in  the  subject 'matter  of  these  famous 
epistles  that  could  confer  upon  them  such  enduring  celebrity, 
they  must  be  mainly  indebted  for  it  to  the  writer's  extra* 
ordinary  powers,  the  varied  resources  of  which  have  enabled 
him,  with  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  genius,  to  dignify  and 
immortalize  that  which,  in  its  own  neXafe,  is  secondary  and 
perishiable.  In  this  respect  Junius  stands  alone — ^he  is  the 
Napoleon  of  public  writers  t  and,  like  the  author  of  the  first 
and  noblest  epic,  though  he  has  had  a  host  of  imitators,  he  is 
still  vdthout  an  equal. 

The  Standabd  Librabv  would  have  been  imperfect  had  it 
not  included  among  its  elect  the  most  celebrated  of  political 
gladiators.  The  very  complete  edition  now  submitted  to  the 
public  comprises  all  that  was  given  in  the  three  volumes  pub- 
lished  in  1813  by  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall— -indeed  all  that 
was  authentically  known  of  Junius  and  his  writings. 

To  specify  more  distinctly  the  merits  of  Woodfall's  edition, 
now  reprinted  entire,  it  may  be  proper  to  enumerate  its  con- 
tents, which  are: — 1.  The  public  letters  of  Junius  as  revised 
and  annotated  by  himself,  and  published  collectively,  under  his 
direction,  subsequent  to  their  appearance  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser. 2.  A  collection  of  Miscellaneous  Letters,  ascribed  to 
Junius.  8.  His  private  liotes  and  confidential  communica- 
tions ynth  Mr.  Woodfall  (published  only  after  they  had  been 
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preseired  in  honourable  privacy  for  forty  years).  4.  Illus- 
trative notes ;  and  a  copious  Preliminary  Essay,  comprising  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  Letters,  and  an  examination  of  &e 
various  claims  to  their  authorship. 

In  an  edition  already  so  complete  little  scope  was  left  for 
useful  enlargement*  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  respect,  some- 
thing has  been  contributed.  Besides  a  more  careful  discrimina- 
tion of  the  authentic  writings  of  Junius,  the  Editor,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  present  proprietor  of  the  Junius  Manuscripts, 
and  the  abundant  materisds  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the 
publisher,  has  been  enabled  to  present  further  illustrations. 
He  has  examined  the  formidable  array  of  "inquiries"  with 
considerable  diligence,  and  the  reader  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  little  that  is  to  be  gleaned  from  them. 

But  his  most  critical  task  is  reserved  for  the  second  and 
concluding  volume.  Junius  remains  at  least  unavowed.  The 
editor  s  own  impression  as  to  the  authorship  is  strong,  based, 
he  thinks,  upon  adequate  testimony;  but  his  hero  and  his 
arguments  must  be  deferred  until  the  due  season  of  pub- 
lication. The  solemn  enunciation,  that  "  I  am  the  sole  de- 
positary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me,"  has 
to  the  present  time  been  kept  inviolate. 

Since  the  present  volume  was  put  to  press,  the  publisher 
has  become  possessed  of  some  manuscripts  relative  to  Junius 
by  the  late  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  destined,  it  is  believed,  towards 
a  new  edition.  This  acute  scholar  had  devoted  his  mind  to 
the  subject  for  years,  and  has  drawn  up  an  ingenious  analysis, 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  next  volume. 
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PRELIMINAKY   ESSAY*. 


It  was  not  from  personal  yanitj,  but  a  fair  estimate  of  his 
own  merit,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
wrote,  that  the  author  of  the  ensuing  letters  predicted  their 
immortality.  Their  matter  and  their  manner,  the  times  they 
describe,  and  the  talents  they  disclose,  the  popularity  which 
attended  them  at  their  outset,  the  impression  they  produced 
on  the  public  mind,  and  the  triumph  of  most  of  the  doctrines 
they  inculcate,  all  equally  concur  in  stamping  for  them  a 
passport  to  the  most  distant  posterity. 

In  their  range  these  letters  comprise  a  period  of  about  five 
years;  from  the  middle  of  1767  to  the  middle  of  1772 :  and 
never  has  the  history  of  this  country,  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  hour,  exhibited  a  period  of  equal  extent  that  more 
peremptorily  demanded  the  severe,  decisive,  and  overpower- 
ing pen  of  such  a  writer  as  Junius.    The  storms  and  tem- 

*  This  able  and  comprehenBive  Essay  on  Junius  and  his  Writings  was 
affixed  to  Woodfall's  edition  published  in  1812,  and  is  ascribed  to  John 
Hason  Good,  a  physician  and  miscellaneous  vmtet  of  eminence,  who  died 
Jan.  2, 1829.  Of  its  purport  and  the  views  of  the  writer  8(»ne  observations 
by  the  present  editor  will  be  found  at  the  end.  The  commencement  of  the 
second  paragraph  requires  present  explanation.  The  Letters  qf  Junius  as 
acknowledged  by  him,  and  published  under  his  own  revision  in  a  collec- 
tive edition  in  1772,  by  Henry  Sampson  Woodfall,  proprietor  of  the  Public 
Advertiser,  appeared  in  that  journal  between  Jan.  21, 1769,  and  Jan.  21, 
1772,  concluding  with  a  brief  impressive  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Camden, 
ud  a  paper  by  Junius,  explanatory  of  bis  views  on  long  parliaments  and 
rotten  boroughs.  Dr.  Good  includes  in  the  term  of  five  years  the  Miscella- 
neous Letters  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  present  edition,  some  of 
which  Junius  acknowledges  to  have  written,  at  an  earlier  or  later  period, 
under  different  signatures ;  and  other  letters  collected  by  Mason  Good,  of 
which  the  authorship  is  not  equally  well  authenticated. 

The  omission  of  a  quotation  or  two,  of  no  present  interest,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  a  few  inaccuracies  of  language,  are  the  only  alterations  that  have  been 
Made  in  the  Preliminary  Essay. — Editor. 
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2  PllELIMINABY  ESSAY  ON 

pests  that,  ^vitbiu  the  last  twenty  years,  have  shaken  the 
political  world  to  its  centre,  have  been  wider  and  more  tre- 
mendous in  their  operation ;  but  they  have,  for  the  most 
part,  discharged  their  fury  at  a  distance.  The  constitutions 
of  other  countries  have  been  swept  away  by  the  whirlwind; 
but  that  of  England  still  towers,  like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
a  wonderful  fabric,  overshadowing  the  desert  that  surrounds 
it,  and  defying  the  violence  of  its  hurricanes.  In  the  period 
however  in  question,  this  admirable  structure  of  government 
was  itself  attacked,  and  trembled  to  its  foundation ;  a  series 
of  unsuccessful  ministries,  often  profligate  and  corrupt,  and 
not  unfrequently  cunning,  rather  than  capable ;  a  succession 
of  weak  and  obsequious  parliaments,  and  an  arbitrary,  though 
able  chief  justice,  addicted  to  the  impolitic  measures  of  the 
cabinet,  fatally  concurred  to  confound  the  relative  powers  of 
the  state,  and  equally  to  unhinge  the  happiness  of  the  crown 
and  of  the  people;  to  frustrate  all  the  proud  and  boasted 
triumphs  of  a  glorious  war,  concluded  but  a  few  years  before 
by  an  inglorious  peace  * ;  to  excite  universal  contempt  abroad, 
and  universal  discord  at  home.  Hence  France,  humiliated  as 
she  was  by  her  losses  and  defeats,  did  not  hesitate  to  invade 
Corsica  in  open  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  British 
minister,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  it ;  whilst 
Spain  dishonourably  refused  to  make  good  the  ransom  she 
had  agreed  to,  for  the  restoration  of  the  capital  of  the  Phi- 
lippine Isles,  which  had  been  exempted  from  pillage  upon  this 
express  stipulation.  They  saw  the  weakness  and  distraction 
of  the  English  Cabinet,  and  had  no  reason  to  dread  the  chas- 
tisement of  a  new  war. 

The  discontents  in  the  American  colonies,  which  a  little 
address  might  at  first  have  stified,  were  blown  into  a  flame 
of  open  rebellion,  through  the  impolitic  violence  of  the  very 
minister  who  w*as  appointed,  by  th^  creation  of  a  new  office 
at  this  very  time  and  for  this  express  purpose,  to  examine 
into  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  and  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances complained  of;  while,  at  home,  the  whole  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  ministry,  instead  of  being  directed  against 
the  arrogaBce  of  the  common  en^ny,  were  exhausted  a^nst  an 
individual,  who,  perhaps,  would  never  have  been  so  greatly  dis- 

*  In  1763,  through  the  negotiation  of  the  Duke  of  Bedfoid. 
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trngakhed,  liad  not  Um  31  jadfed  asd  oontavuicmn  oppoution 
of  the  cal>ittet,  and  their  fikgratit  violation  of  the  motft  taered 
and  important  principles  of  the  consUtation  in  order  to  panish 
him,  mised  him  to  a  height  of  populuitj  seldom  at^Ained 
even  by  the  most  successful  csandidate  for  pithlic  applause ; 
and  embroiled  themselTos  on  his  account  in  a  dispute  urith 
the  nation  at  large,  ahnost  amounting  to  a  civil  war,  and  which 
at  length  only  terminated  in  their  own  4itter  oonfuai(«  and 
defeat*. 

It  was  at  this  period,  and  under  these  eircunwtances,  that 
the  ensuing  letters  suecessivelj  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  the  most  current  newspaper  of  the  day^ 
The  classic  puritj  of  their  language,  the  exquisite  force  and 
perspicuity  of  their  argument,  the  keen  aeTecity  of  thair  re- 
proach, the  estensive  information  they  evince,  their  fearless 
and  decisive  tone,  and,  above  all,  their  stem  and  steady  at> 
tachment  to  the  purest  principles  of  the  oonstitution*  acquired 
for  them,  with  an  almost  electric  speed,  ft  popularity  which 
no  series  of  letters  have  since  possessed,  nor,  perhaps,  ever 
will ;  and  what  is  of  far  greater  consequence,  diffused  among 
the  body  of  the  peaple  a  clearer  knowledge  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights  than  they  had  ever  before  attained,  and  animated 
them  with  a  more  deteimined  spirit  to  maintain  them  invio- 
late. Enveloped  in  the  cloud  of  a  fictitious  name,  the  writer 
of  these  philippics,  unseen  himself,  beheld  vnth  secret  satis- 
faction the  vast  iniBuence  of  his  labours,  and  ei^joyed,  though, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  observe,  not  always  without  apprehen- 
sion, the  universal  hunt  that  was  made  to  detect  him  in  hia 
disguise.  He  beheld  the  people  extolling  him,  the  court 
execrating  him,  and  ministers  and  more  than  ministers  trem- 
bling beneath  the  lash  of  his  invisible  hand. 

That  the  same  general  impression  was  produced  by  the 
appeanmce  of  these  letters  in  parliament,  which  is  so  well 
known  to  have  been  produced  out  of  it,  is  evident  from  al- 
most all  the  speeches  of  the  day,  as  the  ensuing  extracts 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Bui'ke  will  attest 

*  In  the  In^HBge  of  Lvd  ChatfaBin,  4divefed  Magr  1, 1771«  in  tha  Home 
of  IioecU,  ''ifehejTaBderedtlie  Teryname  of  parbameiit  ciiiottloiiiy by  GBOjiog 
DB  « 4ioiiataaA  war  against  Hr.  Wilkei.*' 

t  Th^  wexe  genetallf  eopied  fr«m  the  TMic  Advertiier  into  all  the  daily 
tml^rejaog  fapoa.' 

B  2 
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**  When  th«n  ahall  we  look  for  the  origin  of  this  relaxation  of  the  lawi 
and  all  gOTemment?  How  comes  this  Junius  to  have  broke  through  the 
oobwebi  of  the  law,  and  to  range  nncontrolled,  unpunished,  through  the 
land  1  The  myrmidons  of  the  court  have  been  long,  and  are  still,  pursuing 
him  in  Tain.  They  will  not  spend  their  time  upon  me,  or  you,  or  you.  No : 
they  disdain  such  vennin,  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,  that  has  broke 
through  all  their  toils,  is  before  them.  But  what  will  all  their  efforts  avail) 
No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one  than  he  lays  down  another  dead  at  his  feet 
For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his  attack  upon  the  king,  I  own  my  blood  ran 
cold.  I  thought  he  had  ventured  too  fu,  and  there  was  an  end  of  his 
triumphs,  not  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  tniths.  Tes,  Sir,  there  are  in 
that  composition  many  boA  truths,  by  which  a  wise  prince  might  profit.  It 
was  the  rancour  and  venom  with  which  I  was  struck.  In  these  respects  the 
North  Briton  is  as  much  inferior  to  him,  as  in  strength,  wit,  and  judgment. 
But  while  I  expected  in  this  daring  flight  his  final  ruin  and  fiill,  behold  him 
rising  still  higher,  and  coming  down  souse  upon  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
Yes,  he  did  make  you  his  quany,  and  you  still  bleed  from  the  wounds  of 
his  talons.  You  crouched,  and  still  crouch,  beneath  his  rage.  Nor  has  he 
dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  brow.  Sir ;  he  has  attacked  even  you — he  haih— 
and  I  believe  you  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter.  In  short, 
after  carrying  away  our  Boyal  Eagle  in  his  pounces,  and  dashing  him  against 
a  rock,  he  has  laid  you  prostrate.  King,  lords,  and  commons  are  but  the 
sport  of  his  fury.  Were  he  a  member  of  this  house,  what  might  not  be  ex- 
pected from  his  knowledge,  his  firmness,  and  integrity  ]  He  would  be  easily 
known  by  his  contempt  of  all  danger,  by  his  penetration,  by  his  vigour. 
Nothing  would  escape  his  vigilance  and  activity.  Bad  ministers  could  con- 
ceal nothing  from  his  sagacity ;  nor  could  promises  nor  threats  induce  him  to 
eonceal  anything  finom  the  public" 

The  following  is  part  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord  North : — 

"  When  factions  and  discontented  men  have  brought  things  to  this  pass, 
why  should  we  be  surprised  at  the  difficulty  of  bringing  libellers  to  justice  ] 
Why  should  we  wonder  that  the  great  boar  of  the  wood,  this  mighty  Junius, 
has  broke  through  the  toils  and  foiled  the  hunters  ?  Though  there  may  be  at 
present  no  spear  that  will  reach  him,  yet  he  may  be  some  time  or  other 
caught  At  any  rate  he  will  be  exhausted  with  fruitless  efforts ;  those  tusks 
which  he  has  been  whetting  to  wound  and  gnaw  the  constitution  will  be 
worn  out  Truth  will  at  last  prevail.  The  public  will  see  and  feel  that  he 
has  either  advanced  &lse  facts,  or  reasoned  fidsely  from  true  principles ;  and 
that  he  has  owed  his  escape  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  not  to  the  justice  of 
his  cause.  The  North  Briton,  the  most  flagitious  libel  of  its  day,  would  have 
been  equally  secure,  had  it  been  as  powerfully  supported.  But  the  press  had 
not  then  overflowed  the  land  with  its  black  gall,  and  poisoned  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Political  writers  had  some  shame  left ;  they  had  some  reverence 
for  the  crown,  some  respect  for  the  name  of  Majesty.  Nor  were  there  any 
members  of  parliament  hardy  enough  to  harangue  in  defence  of  libels. 
Lawyers  could  hardly  be  brought  to  plead  for  them.  But  the  scene  is  now 
entirely  changed.  Without  doors,  within  doors,  the  same  abusive  strains 
prevail  Libels  find  patrons  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  well  as  in 
Westminster  Hall.     Nay,  they  pronounce  libels  on  the  yery  judges.    They 
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penreit  tlie  pririlege  of  this  House  to  the  purposes  of  iaettoiL  They  cateh 
and  swallow  the  breath  of  the  inconstant  moltitude,  beeanse,  I  suppose,  they 
take  their  voice,  which  is  now  that  of  libek,  to.be  the  yoioe  of  G^od." 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  editor  of  the  present  volumes 
to  yindicate  the  whole  of  the  method  pursued  by  Junius  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  patriotic  objects  on  which  his  heart 
appears  to  have  been  most  ardently  engaged.  Much  of  his 
individual  sarcasm  might  perhaps  have  been  spared  with  ad- 
vantage— ^and  especiallj  the  whole  of  his  personal  assaults 
upon  the  character  and  motives  of  the  king.  Aware  as  the 
editor  is  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  occasionally  attacking 
the  character  of  the  chief  magistrate,  as  urged  by  Junius  him- 
self in  his  Preface,  he  still  thinks  that  no  possible  circum- 
stances could  justify  so  gross  a  disrespect  and  indecency;  that 
no  principle  of  the  constitution  supports  it,  and  that  every 
advantage  it  was  calculated  to  produce,  might  have  been  ob- 
tained in  an  equal  degree,  and  to  an  equal  extent,  by  animad- 
verting upon  the  conduct  of  the  king's  ministers,  instead  of 
censuring  that  of  the  king  in  person.  In  the  volumes  before 
us  the  editor  is  ready  to  acknowledge  that  these  kinds  of 
paragraphs  seem  at  times  not  altogether  free  from — what  ought 
never  to  enter.the  pages  of  a  writer  on  national  subjects — in- 
dividual spleen  and  enmity.  But.  well  may  we  forgive  such 
trivial  aberrations  of  the  heart,  in  the  midst  of  the  momentous 
matter  these  volumes  are  well  known  to  contain,  the  import- 
ant principles  they  inculcate ;  and  especially  under  the  recol- 
lection that,  but  for  the  letters  of  Junius,  the  Commons  of 
England  might  still  have  been  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
transactions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  consisting  of  their  par- 
liamentary representatives — ^have  been  exposed  to  arbitrary 
violations  of  individual  liberty,  under  undefined  pretexts  of 
parliamentary  privileges  against  which  there  were  no  appeal 
—•defrauded  of  their  estates  upon  capricious  and  interested 
claims  of  the  crown — and  deprived  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  a  jury  to  consider  the  question  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact. 
To  the  steady  patriotism  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox  is  the  nation 
solely  indebted  for  a  direct  legislative  decision  upon  this  last 
important  point ; — ^but  tlie  ground  was  previously  cleared  by 
the  letters  before  us ;  it  is  not  often  that  a  judge  has  dared 
openly  to  controvert  this  right  since  the  manly  and  unanswer- 
able argument  of  Junius  upon  this  subject,  in  opposition  to 
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the  arbttraiy  and  ikltgA  dectrin^  of  Lord  Mansfield,  as  arged 
io  tiie  case  of  t!ie  IKing  v.  Woodfall : — an  argument  wfaich 
seems  to  have  silenced  every  objection,  to  hare  convinced 
eveiy  par^r  aiad  without  which  perh^  even  the*  zeal  and 
taimits  of  Mr.  Fox  himself  m%bt  h«ve  heea  exercised  in-  vaiit. 

But,  afiber  all,  who  cnr  Mfhat  was  Jnnins  ?  tins  ^ladaw  of  a 
name,  who  thus  shot  his  nnerring  arrows  from,  an  impene- 
trable eoneealment,  and  panished  without  being  perceived? 
The  question  is  natural;  and  it  has  been  repeated  almost 
without  i&termission,  fifOB  the  appearance  of  hia  first  letter. 
It  j»  not  unnatand,  moreover,  from  the  p€rtinaie£ty  with  which 
he-  has  at  all  times  eluded  discovery,  that  the  vanity  of  many 
politdcal  writeiS'  of  inferior  talents  should  hare  iuduced  them 
to  lay  an  indirect  claim  to  his  Letters,  and  especially  after 
the  danger  of  responsilMlity  had  comnderably  eeased.  Yet 
while  the  Editor  of  the  present  impression  does  not  under- 
tt^  and,  in*  fact,  has  it  not  in  his  power,  to  communicate 
the  real  name  of  Junius,  he  pledges  himself  to  prove,  from 
incontrovertible  evidence,  afforded  by  the  private  letters  of 
Janius  himself  during  the  period  in  question,  in  connection 
with  other  documents,  that  not  one  of  these  pretenders  has 
ever  had  the  smallest  ri^^t  to  the  distinction  whnsh  some  of 
them  have  ardently  coveted. 

These  private  and  eonfidential  letters,  addressed  to  the  late 
Df  r.  Woodfall,  avs  now^  for  the  first  time  made  public  by  his 
son,  wha  is  in  possesskm  <^  the  aiithoir*s  aufiogvaphs  * ;  and 

*  Tliere  Biiut  hare  been  fom*;  mismdentaiiding  either  of  th»  exUni  of  the 
4|aettMn,  or  the  nature  o£  the  answoE  in  that  part  of  a  conrenation  which 
jtr»  Campbell,  in  his  Life  of  Hugh  Boijd,  states  to  have  occurred  between 
Kr.  H.  S.  Woodfall  (editor  and  one  of  the  proprietor!  of  the  Public.  Adver- 
tiser)  and  himself  in  relation-  to  the  presenration  of  these  autographs.  "  I 
yreoeeded,'*  axyw  Mr.  Campbeli>  "to*  ask  him  if  he  had  preserred  any  of  the 
BamuKsiyts  of  Jnniiis<?  He  said  ht  did  nvC*  p.  164.  The  Tendty  of  Mr. 
H.  S.  Wood&U  is  well  known  to  have  been  unimpeachable ;  and  it  ia  by  no 
means>  the  intention  of  the  editor  to  suspect  that  of  Mr.  GampbelL  It  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Wood&U  understood  the  question  to  be  whether  he  had 
regularly  presented  the  raannscriptv  of  Junius,  or  had  preserred  any  of  the 
nannaBiipts  of  Janius  which  had  publicly  appeorad  wicUr  tAat  tignaturt  t 
Mo  man,  not  even.  Mk.  Oamphell  himself  couM  have  suspected  Ms.  Wood&U 
to  have  been  gnil^  of  a  wilful  fidsehood ;  nor  can  any  advantage  be  assigned, 
or  even  conceived,  that  could  possibly  haare  resulted  from  such  a  fidsehood, 
bad  it  taken  phue* 

It  is  equally  entrsordinary  that  M^.  Campbidl,  in  this  mam  eoDMrsation, 
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fr&Kk  the  vodocs  faets  and  anecdotes  thej  disclose,  not  only 
in  relfttioit  to  this  extraordinary  character,  but  to  other  cha» 
xiieler8  as  well,  they  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  interesting 
to  the  political  irorld.  To  have  published  these  letters  at  aa 
earlier  period  would  hare  been  a  gross  breach  of  trust  and  de> 
conim :  the  term  of  trust,  however,  seems  at  length  to  have 
expired ;  most  of  the  parties  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and 
should  any  be  yet  living,  the  length  of  time  which  has  since 
ekpeed  has  so  completely  blunted  the  asperity  of  the  strictures 
tk^  contain,  thiKt  they  could  scarcely  object  to  so  remote  a 
puJbHcation  of  them.  Junius,  in  the  career  of  bis  activity,  was 
the  man  of  the  people ;  and  when  the  former  can  receive  no 
inrjury  from  the  disclosure,  the  latter  have  certainly  a  claim  to 
every  inSormaticm  that  can  be  communicated  conceraing  him. 
It  was  OIL  the  S8th  of  April,  in  the  year  1767,  that  Uie  late 
Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall  received,  among  other  letters  from  a 
great  number  of  correspondents,  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser, of  which  he  was  a  proprietor,  the  first  public  address 
of  this  celebrated  writer*.  He  had  not  then  assumed  the 
name,  or  rather  written  under  the  signature,  of  Junius ;  nor 

tHoidd  lepreseaCMr.  Wood&ll  m  saying  that ''  at  to  the  stoiy  about  Hamiltoii 
quoting  Junim  to  the  late  Buko  of  Eichraond,  he  knefo  it  to-  be  a  mitconcep- 
tlon.''  In  regard-  to  the  story  itself,  Woodfall  knew  it  to  be  founded  in  fact 
from  Hamilton's  own  relation — and  has  repeatedly  mentioned  it  as  such  ; 
bnt  he  may  have  meant  that  the  story  as  told  by  Mr,  Camphdl  was  a  mia- 
ooBoeption. 

tA  efS&d  the^  late  Duke  of  Biohmond  himself  distinctly  informed  the  ton 
«f  tke  late  Mr.  Weodfiill,  that  snoh  a  communication  with  Hamilton  had 
taken  place^  while  his  Grace  was  riding  with  Sir  James  Peachey,  afterwards 
Lord  Selsey,  in  the  park  at  Goodwood,  thougb  he  could  not  at  that  distance 
of  time  recollect  the  particular  letter  to  which  it  referred.  The  clue  to  the 
myitery  is  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  H.  S*  Wood- 
&1I,  and  used  occasionally  to  call  at  his  office ;  whence  it  ia  highly  probabfe 
that  Mr.  Wood&ll  had  shown  him  or  detailed  to  him  a  letter  £ra«n  Junius 
then  just  receiyed,  and  intended  for  publication  on  a  certain  day.  Hamilton 
alluded  to  the  general  purport  of  this  letter,  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  to 
have  been  published,  as  though  he  had  just  read  it ;  when,  to  the  astonish- 
aent  of  his  Grace  and  Sir  James  Peachey,  to  whom  he  thus  mentioned  it, 
B»  sneb  letter  i^ipeared,  liiough  it  did  appear  the  next  day  or  the  day  after. 

*  Dr,  Good  it  a  forcible,  but  careless  writer ;  the  letter  referred  to,  the 
first  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters^  was  published,  not  received  on  the  day 
mentioned,  and  preceded  by  twenty  months  the  appearance  of  tile  first  letter  of 
Jonius.  It  was  signed  Poplicola,  and,  as  it  contained  a  seyeps  attack  on  Lord 
Chatham,  there  is  the  stzongest  reason  for  doubting  its  assigned  originv-*EA. 
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did  he  always  indeed  assume  a  signature  of  any  kind.  When 
he  did  so,  however,  his  signatures  were  diversified,  and  tho 
chief  of  them  were  Mnemon,  Atticus,  Lucius,  Junius,  and 
Brutus.  Under  the  first  he  sarcastically  opposed  the  ministry 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Nullum  Tempus  Bill,  which  involved 
the  celebrated  dispute  concerning  the  transfer  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  estate  of  the  forest  of 
Inglewood,  and  the  manor  and  castle  of  Carlisle,  to  Sir  James 
Lowtlier,  son-in-law  of  lord  Bute,  upon  the  plea  that  these 
lands,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  crown,  had  not  been 
duly  specified  in  King  William's  grant  of  them  to  the  Port- 
land family ;  and  that  hence,  although  they  had  been  in  the 
Portland  family  for  nearly  seventy  years,  they  of  right  be- 
longed to  the  crown  still.  The  letters  signed  Atticus  and 
Brutus  relate  chiefiy  to  the  growing  disputes  with  the  Ameri- 
can colonies :  and  those  subscribed  Lucius  exclusively  to  the 
outrageous  dismission  of  Sir  Jefifery  Amherst  from  his  post  of 
governor  of  Virginia, 

The  name  of  Mnemon  was,  perhaps,  taken  up  at  hazard. 
That  of  Atticus  was  unquestionably  assumed  from  the  author  s 
own  opinion  of  the  purity  of  his  style,  an  opinion  in  which  the 
public  universally  concurred ;  and  the  three  remaining  signa- 
tures of  Lucius,  Junius,  and  Brutus  were  obviously  deduced 
from  a  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Roman 
patriot,  who  united  these  three  names  in  his  own. 

Various  other  names  were  also  occasionally  assumed  by  this 
fertile  political  writer,  to  answer  particular  pui*poses,  or  more 
completely  to  conceal  himself  and  carry  forward  his  extensive 
design.  That  of  Philo-Junius,  he  has  avowed  to  the  public, 
in  the  authorized  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Junius :  but  beside 
this,  he  is  yet  to  be  recognised  under  the  mask  of  Poplicola, 
Domitian,  Vindex,  and  several  others,  as  the  subjoined  pages 
will  sufiQciently  testify. 

The  most  popular  of  our  author's  letters  anterior  to  those 
published  with  the  signature  of  Junius  in  1769,  were  those 
subscribed  Atticus  and  Lucius ;  to  the  former  of  which  the 
few  letters  signed  Brutus  seem  to  have  been  little  more  than 
auxiliary,  and  are  consequently  not  polished  with  an  equal 
degree  of  attention.  These  letters,  in  point  of  time,  preceded 
those  with  the  signature  of  Junius  by  a  few  weeks :  they  are 
certainly  written  with  admirable  spirit  and  perspicuity,  and 
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are  entiUed  to  all  the  popularity  thej  acquired : — jet  they  are 
not  perhaps  possessed  of  more  merit  than  our  author*s  letters 
signed  Mnemon.  They  nevertheless  deserve  a  more  minute 
attention  from  their  superior  celebrity.  The  proofs  of  their 
having  been  composed  by  the  writer  denominated  Junius  are 
incontestible :  the  manner,  the  phraseology,  the  sarcastic, 
exprohratory  style,  independently  of  any  other  evidence,  suffi- 
ciently identify  them.  These,  therefore,  together  with  such 
others  as  are  equally  and  indisputably  genuine,  are  now  added 
to  the  acknowledged  letters  of  Junius,  to  render  his  produe* 
tions  complete. 

It  is  no  objection  to  their  genuineness  that  they  were 
omitted  by  Junius  in  his  own  edition  published  by  Mr. 
Woodfall: — there  is  a  material  difference  between  printing 
a  complete  edition  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  a  complete 
edition  of  the  letters  that  appeared  under  this  name.  The 
first  was  the  main  object  of  Junius  himself »  and  it  was  not 
necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  extended  it  to  letters 
composed  by  him  under  any  other  signature,  excepting,  in- 
deed, those  of  Philo-Junius,  which  it  was  expedient  for  him  to 
avow ;  the  second  is  the  direct  design  of  the  edition  before  us ; 
— and  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  it  to  suppress  any  of  his 
letters,  under  what  signature  soever  they  may  have  appeared, 
that  possess  sufficient  interest  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
public  *. 

The  first  of  the  letters  (signed  Atticus)  was  written  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  1768.  It  takes  a  general,  and  by  no 
means  an  uncandid,  survey  of  the  state  of  the  nation  at  that 
period,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  its  funded  property,  the 
alarming  depression  of  which,  from  the  still  hostile  appear- 
ance of  France,  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  the  AifiiSinean 
colonies,  the  wretchedness  of  the  public  finances,  and  the 
imbecility  of  the  existing  administration,  struck  the  writer  so 
forcibly  as  to  induce  him,  as  he  tells  us,  to  transfer  his 
property  from  the  funds  to,  what  he  conceived,  the  more  solid 
security  of  landed  estate.     The  conclusion  of  this  letter 

*  Mason  Good's  unhesitating  affiliation  of  those  unavowed  letters  on 
Junius  will  form  a  subject  of  after  inquiry;  that  those  signed  Poplicola, 
Atticus,  and  others  were  not  written  by  him,  strong  proof  will  be  adduced ; 
and  thereby  the  impression  entertained  by  some  against  the  undeviating 
consistency  of  this  famous  writer  be  remoyed. — £p. 
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89  mucb  of  the  essentkl  style  and  maaaer  of  Joixiof, 
ti»t  it  has  everf  ckiiD  to  be  copied  in  this  pkce  as  afGsrding 
aa  iBitenMl  pioef  of  identity  ol  pen. 

'^  We  are-  luriTed  at  that  point  trhen  new  taxes  either  prodtice  nothing,  or 
^fefeai  the  •U  aneiy  and  when  new  duties  only  opemte  as  »  prohibition  :  yet 
thfliB  ara  th*  times  when  eveiy  ignorant  boy  thinks  himsfdf  fit  to  he  a 
nuaister.  Instead  of  attendance  to  objects  of  national  importaaee,  oar 
worthy  governors  are  contented  to  divide  their  time  between  private  pleasures 
and  ministerial  intrigues.  Their  activity  is  just  equal  to  the  persecution  of 
■  prisoner  in  the  Kii^s  Bench,  and  to  the  hononable  stm^le  of  providing 
for  their  dependaati;  If  them  be  a  good  man  in  tha  long's  serviee  tfa^  dis- 
miss him  of  course ;  and  when  bad  news  arrives,  instead  of  uniting  t»  coBsider 
of  a  remedy,  their  time  is  spent  in  accusing  and  reviling  one  another.  Thus 
Che  debate  concludes  in  some  half  misbegotten  measure,  which  is  left  to 
execute  itself.  Awety  they  go :  one  retires  to  hit  country  house  ;  another  is 
dffoged  at  a  ham  race  /  a  thdrd  has  an  appoinimeni  vntk  a  prostOute  /< — 
mnd  oa  to  their  eovmtiy,  tbeyleam  her,  like  a  east-q^  mietmtsip  to  perish  under 
the  disease*  they  kaae  given  her^ 

It  was  just  at  tMs  period  that  the  very^  extraordinaiy  step 
eoenrred  ^  the  dkmissal  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  from  his 
goyemment  of  Yirginia,  for  the  sole  purpose,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  crestmg  a  post  ^or  the  Eaii  of  HillshoTou^'s*  intiv 
mate  friend  Lord  Boutetort,  who  had  oompletelj  ruined 
himeelf  by  gamhling  and  extravagance.  This  post  had  heen 
expressly  giren  to  Sir  Jeffery  ibr  life,  as  a  reward  for  his  past 
services  in  America,  and  it  was  punctiliously  stipulated  that  a 
personal  residence  would  be  dispensed  with.  It  was  ntL 
atroeity  well  worthy  of  public  attack  and  condemnation ;  and 
the  keen  vigilance  of  Junius,  which  seems  first  to  Imve 
traced  it  out^  hastened  to  expose  it  to  the  public  in  all  its 
indecency  and  outrage,  and  with  the  warmth  of  a  persomd 
friendship  for  the  reteran  hero.  The  subject  being  of  a 
diSerent  description  £rom  that  he  had  engaged  in  under  the 
signature  of  Atticus,  he  assumed  a  new  name,  and  for  the 
^k^  time  sallied  fi)rth  under  that  c^  Lucius,  subscribed  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  minister  for  the 
American  department,  and  published  in  the  Public  Advertiser 
Aug.  10,  1768.  A  vindication,  or  rather  an  apology,  was 
entered  into,  by  three  or  four  correspondents  under  diflferent 
signatures,  but  almost  every  one  of  whom  was  regarded  by 
Junius,  and  indeed  by  the  public  at  large,  as  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough  himself,  or  some  individual  writer  nnd^r  his 
immediate  control ;  thus  assuming  a  mere  diversity  of  mask 
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the  better  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  a  defence.  Lacius 
Janins  followed  up  the  contest  without  sparing, — the  minister 
became  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  Sir  Jefferf,  mthin  a  few 
weeks  after  his  dismissal  and  the  resignation  of  two  regbneslB 
which  he  had  commanded^  was  restored  to  the  command  of 
one  of  them,  and  appointed  to  that  of  another ;  and  in  May, 
1776,  was  created  a  peer  of  the  realm,  which  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  had  refused  him,  under  the  strange  and  impolitic 
assertion  that  he  had  not  fortune  enough  to  maintain  such  a 
dignity  with  the  splendour  it  reqfaired.  The  sarcastic  remark 
of  Lucius  upon  this  observation  of  his  Grace,  is  entitled  to 
attention,  as  identifying  him  with  Junius  in  his  peculiar 
severity  of  reproach. 

"  The  I>ttk»  of  Ghaften't  idea  of  tht  proper  object  of  a  British  peerage 
diffei»  very  matesisUy  from  mine.  His  Qrace,  in  the  true  spirit  of  business, 
looks  for  nothing  hut  aa  opulent  fortune ;  meaning,  I  presume,  the  fortune 
vhioh  can  puschase^  as  well  as  maintain  a  title.  We  understand  his  Grace, 
and  know  who  dictated  that  article.  He  has  declared  the  terms  on  wbich 
Jewsy  gamesten,  pedlars^  and  contractors  (if  they  have  sense  enough  to  take 
the  hint)  m&j  rise  without  dilBculty  into  British  Peers.  There  was  a  time 
indeed,  though  not  within  hifr  Grace's  memory,  when  titles  were  tbe  reward 
of  public  viftue,  and  when  the  crown  did  not  think  its  roTenue  ill  employed 
in  contributing  to  support  the  honours  it  had  bestowed.  It  is  true  his 
Grace's  fiuuily  derive  their  vreahh  and  greatness  from  a  difierent  origin,  from 
a.  system  which  he,  k  seero^  is  determined  to  reviye.  His  omfession  is  frank, 
and  well  becomes  the  candour  of  a  young  man,  al  least.  I  dare  say,  that  if 
either  his  Grace  w  your  Lord^p  had  had  the  command  of  a  seven  years* 
war  in  Ameriat,  you  would  have  taken  care  that  poverty,  however  honour- 
able, should  not  have  been  an  objection  to  your  advancement; — ^you  would 
not  have  stood  in  the  predicament  of  Sir  Jei&ry  Amhost,  who  is  refused  a 
title  of  hottoury  because  he  did  not  create  a  fortune  equal  to  it,  at  the  expense 
of  the  publie." 

He  i»  Tiot  less  severe  upon  Lord  Hillsborough  in  a  succeed- 
ing letter ;  and  the  editor  extracts  the  fellowing  passage  for 
the  same  purpose  he  has  introduced  the  preceding. 

**  That  you  ate  a  civil,,  polite  person  is  true.  Few  men  understand  the 
little  morals  better  or  observe  the  great  ones  less  than  your  Lordship.  Tou 
can  bow  and  smile  m  an  honest  man's  face,  while  you  pick  his  pocket.  These 
aie  the  virtues  of  a  court,  in  which  your  educaticm  has  not  been  neglected, 
in  any  other  school  yam  m%fat  have  learned  that  simplicity  and  integrity  are 
verth  them  aU.  Sir  Je&ry  Amherst  was  .fighting  the  battles  of  his  country, 
while  yeu»  my  Lnrd,  the  darling  child  of  prudence  and  urbanity,  were  prac- 
tisaag  the  gen^ous  arts  of  a  courtier,  and  securing  an  honourable  interest  in 
tile  antichamber  of  a  fevourite.**^ 
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Having  thus  signally  triumphed  in  the  aSair  of  Sir  Jeffery 
Amherst,  our  invisible  state-satirist  now  returned  to  the 
subject  he  had  commenced  under  the  signature  of  Atticus, 
and  pursued  it  in  three  additional  letters,  with  the  same 
signature,  from  the  beginning  of  October  till  the  close  of 
November,  in  the  same  year ;  offering  a  few  general  remarks 
upon  collateral  topics  in  two  or  three  letters  signed  Brutus. 
The  characteristics  of  Junius  are  often  as  conspicuous  here  as 
in  any  letters  he  ever  wrote :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  confine 
ourselves  to  two  passages,  since  two  competent  witnesses  are 
as  good  as  a  thousand.  The  following  is  his  description  of 
the  prime  minister  of  the  day. 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Grafton  first  entered  into  office,  it  was  the  fiiahion  of 
the  times  to  suppose  that  young  men  might  have  wisdom  without  experience. 
They  thought  so  themselves,  and  the  most  important  aiiairs  of  this  country 
were  committed  to  the  first  trial  of  their  ahilities.  His  Gfrace  had  honour- 
ably fleshed  his  maiden  sword  in  the  field  of  opposition,  and  had  gone 
through  all  the  discipline  of  the  minority  with  credit  He  dined  at  Wildman's, 
railed  at  favourites,  looked  up  to  Lord  Chatham  with  astonishment,  and  was 
the  declared  advocate  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  It  afterwards  pleased  his  Grace  to 
enter  into  administration  with  his  friend  Lord  Rockingham,  and  in  a  very 
little  time  it  pleased  his  Grace  to  abandon  him.  He  then  accepted  of  the 
treasury  upon  terms  which  Lord  Temple  had  disdained.  For  a  short  time 
his  submission  to  Lord  Chatham  was  unlimited.  He  could  not  answer  a 
private  letter  without  Lord  Chatham's  permission.  I  presume  he  was  then 
learning  his  trade,  for  he  soon  set  up  for  himself.  Until  he  declared  himself 
the  minister,  his  character  had  been  but  little  understood.  From  that  moment 
a  system  of  conduct,  directed  by  passion  and  caprice,  not  only  reminds  oa 
that  he  is  a  young  man,  but  a  young  man  without  solidity  of  judgment  One 
day  he  desponds  and  threatens  to  resign,  the  next  he  finds  his  blood  heated, 
and  swears  to  his  friends  he  is  determined  to  go  on.  In  his  public  measures 
we  have  seen  no  proof  either  of  ability  or  consistency.  The  stamp-act  had 
been  repealed  (no  matter  how  unwisely)  under  the  preceding  administration. 
The  colonies  had  reason  to  triumph,  and  were  returning  to  their  good  humour. 
The  point  was  decided,  when  this  young  man  thought  proper  to  revive  it 
without  either  plan  or  necessity;  he  adopts  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Grenville's 
measures,  and  renews  the  question  of  taxation  in  a  form  more  odious  and  less 
effectual  than  that  of  the  law  which  had  been  repealed." 

The  following  is  his  character  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
generally.  **  The  school  they  were  bred  in  taught  them  how 
to  abandon  their  friends,  without  deserting  their  principles. 
There  is  a  littleness  even  in  their  ambition;  for  money  is 
their  first  object.  Their  professed  opinions  upon  some  great 
points  are  so  different  from  those  of  the  party  with  which  they 
are  now  united,  that  the  council  chamber  is  become  a  scene  of 
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open  hostilities.  While  the  fate  of  Great  Britain  is  at  stake, 
these  worthy  counsellors  dispute  without  decency,  advise 
without  sincerity,  resolve  without  decisioii,  and  leave  the 
measm^e  to  be  executed  by  the  man  who  voted  against  it. 
This,  I  conceive,  is  the  last  disorder  of  the  state.  The 
consultation  meets  but  to  disagree,  opposite  medicines  are 
prescribed,  and  the  last  fixed  on  is  changed  by  the  hand  that 
gives  it." 

The  attention  paid  to  these  philippics,  and  the  celebrity 
they  had  so  considerably  acquired,  stimulated  the  author  to 
new  and  additional  exertions :  and  having  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ensuing  year  completed  another  with  more  than  usual 
elaboration  and  polish,  which  he  seems  to  have  intended  as  a 
kind  of  introductory  address  to  the  nation  at  large,  he  sent  it 
forth  under  the  name  of  Junius,  (a  name  he  had  hitherto 
assumed  but  once,)  to  the  ofiGice  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  in 
which  journal  it  appeared  on  Saturday,  January  21,  1769. 
The  popularity  expected  by  the  author  from  this  performance 
was  more  than  accomplished;  and  what  in  some  measure 
added  to  his  fame,  was  a  reply  (for  the  Public  Advertiser  was 
equally  open  to  all  parties)  from  a  real  character  of  no  small 
celebrity  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  man  of  rank,  Sir  William 
Draper;  principally  because  the  attack  upon  his  majesty s 
ministers  had  extended  itself  to  Lord  Granby,  at  that  time 
commander  in  chief,  for  whom  Sir  William  professed  the  most 
cordial  esteem  and  friendship. 

Sir  William  Draper  appears  to  have  been  a  worthy,  and,  on 
the  whole,  an  independent  man;  and  Lord  Granby  vwis, 
perhaps,  the  most  honest  and  immaculate  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.  Junius  did  not  begin  the  dispute  with  the  former, 
and  seems,  from  a  regard  for  his  character,  to  have  continued 
it  unwillingly:  "My  answer,"  says  he  to  him  in  his  last 
letter,  upon  a  second  assault,  and  altogether  without  reason, 
"shall  be  short;  for  1  write  to  you  with  reluctance,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  now  conclude  our  correspondence  for  ever!" 
At  the  latter  he  had  only  glanced  incidentally,  (for  upon  the 
whole  he  approved  his  conduct,)  and  seems  rather  to  have 
done  so  on  account  of  the  company  he  consorted  with,  than 
from  any  gross  misdeeds  of  his  own.  Nothing  could,  there- 
fore, have  been  more  improvident  or  impolitic  than  this  attack 
of  Sir  William  Draper:    if  volunteered  in  &vour  of  the 
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miidstiy,  it  is  impossible  for  a  defence  to  have  been  Vforse 
j^anned ; — for,  by  oomfining  the  vindicatkui  to  the  indiyidual 
tiMLt  was  least  accused,  it  tax^itljr  admits  tiiat  the  diarges 
advanced  against  all  the  rest  were  well  founded;  while,  if 
volunteered  in  favour  of  Lord  Granby  alone,  it  might  easily 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  writer  that  his  visionazj  <^po« 
nent  would  be  hereby  challeoged  to  bring  forward  pecadillos 
which  would  otherwise  never  be  heard  of,  and  that  he  would 
not  fail,  at  the  same  time,  to  scrutinize  the  character  of  Sir 
William  himself  and  to  ascribe  this  act  of  precipitate  zeal  to 
an  interested  desire  of  additional  promotion  in  £be  army.  It 
was  too  much  for  Sir  William  to  expect  that  Junius  would  be 
hurried  into  an  intemperate  disclosure  of  his  real  name  by  & 
swaggering  offer  to  measure  swords  with  him;  while  the 
following  rebuke  was  but  a  just  retaliation  for  his  challenge. 

"*  Had  joa  been  originally  and  irithont  provocatiou  attadced'by  an  anosj- 
mou8  writer,  yon  would  have  some  right  to  demand  his  name.  But  in  thk 
cause  you  are  a  yolonteer.  You  engaged  in  it  with  the  unpremeditated 
gallantry  of  a  soldier.  You  were  content  to  set  your  name  in  opposition  to 
a  mad  who  would  probably  continue  in  concealment  You  understood  the 
terms  upon  which  we  were  to  correspond,  and  gave  at  least  a  tacit  assent 
to  them.  After  Toluntarily  attacking  me  under  t^  ciiaracter  of  Junius,  what 
possible  right  have  yon  to  know  me  under  any  other?  Will  you  forgive  )ne 
if  I  insinuate  to  you,  that  you  foresaw  some  honour  in  the  apparent  spirit 
of  coming  forward  in  person,  and  that  you  were  not  quite  indifferent  to  the 
display  of  your  literary  qualiiications  T' 

In  reality  Junius,  though  a  severe  satirist,  was  not  in  his 
general  temper  a  malevolent  writer,  nor  an  ungenerous  man. 
No  one  has  ever  been  more  ready  to  admit  the  brilliant  talents 
of  Sir  William  Blackstone  than  himself,  or  to  apply  to  his 
Commentaries  for  legal  information,  while  reprobating  his 
conduct  in  the  unconstitutional  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  "  If  I  were  personally  your  enemy," 
says  he  in  his  letter  to  him  upon  this  subject,  "  I  should  dwell 
with  a  malignant  pleasure  upon  those  great  and  useful  qacdifi- 
cations  which  you  certainly  possess,  and  by  which  you  once 
acquired,  though  they  could  not  preserve  to  you,  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  your  country.  I  should  enumerate  tlie  honouaos 
you  have  lost,  and  the  virtues  you  have  disgraced :  but  having 
no  private  resentments  to  gratify,  I  think  it  sufficient  to  have 
given  my  opinion  of  your  public  conduct,  leaving  the  punish- 
ment  it  deserves  to  your  closet  and  self." 


Tlie  rescae  of  Qmaeanl  Gaosel,  bj  neoM  of  a  futf  of 
guards,  fwm  the  haaids  oi  ibe  sfaeriffiB  officms  afiter  they  had 
arrested  him  for  debt,  was  an  oatvage  upon  the  law  vhidi 
well  demanded  rasrtgntaan ;  and  the  attempt  to  quash  this 
transaetioii  on  the  part  of  the  ministetr,  instead  of  deliveniig 
the  eulprita  over  to  the  ptmishment  they  had  luented,  was  an 
ootrage  of  at  least  equal  atrocity,  and  demanded  equal  repro- 
bation. The  sereiity  with  whidi  the  minister  was  repeatedly 
attacked  by  Junius  on  this  subject  is  still  well  known  to  many: 
but  the  lieason  is  not  yet  known  to  any  one,  perhaps,  why  the 
latter  suddenly  dropped  this  sulgect,  after  having  positively 
declared  in  his  letter  of  November  15,  1769,  ^if  the  gentle 
men,  whose  conduct  is  in  question,  are  not  brought  to  a  triaU 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  shall  hear  &om  me  again."  Frofti  his 
Private  Letters  to  Mr.  Woodfall,  we  shall  now  learn  that  he 
was  solely  actuated  in  his  lorbearanoe  by  nrottves  of  humanity: 
"  The  only  thing,"  says  he  in  a  note  alluding  to  this  transac- 
tion, ^  that  banders  my  pushing  the  subject  of  my  last  letter, 
is  really  the  fear  of  ruining  that  poor  devil  Gansel,  and  those 
other  bkddieads.  *'  * 

In  like  maosser  having  been  betrayed  by  the  first  rumours 
of  the  day  into  what  he  afterwards  found  to  have  been  too 
severe  an  opinion,  and  expressed  himself  with  too  indignant 
a  warmth  upon  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Vaughan  in  his  well  known 
attempt  to  purdiase  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  the  reversion  of 
a  patent  place  in  Jamaica,  he  hastened  to  make  him  both 
publicly  and  privately  all  the  reparation  in  his  power.  '*  I 
think  myself  obliged,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  ^  to  do  this  justice  to  an  injured  mML,  because  I  was 
deceived  by  the  appearance  thrown  out  by  your  Grace,  and 
have  frequently  spoken  of  his  conduct  witli  indignatkm.  If 
'  he  really  be,  whal^  I  l^ink  him,  honest,  tkongh  mistaken,  he 
will  be  happy  in  recovering  his  reputation,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  understanding."  Vaughan  himself  had  so  high 
an  opinion  of  our  author  s  integrity,  though  a  total  stranger 
to  hun,  that  he  intrusted  him  with  his  private  papers  upon  the 
sobjeet  in  question,  which  Junius,  in  return,  took  oace  to  em- 
ploy to  Yanghan's  advantage  -{-» 

*  Frivsto  Letter,  No.  11:* 

f  Comfiare  bis  pnvate  letter  to  Woodfall,  Dee.  12, 1799,  No.  15»  urith  fan 
public  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Qrafton,  February  14,  1770,  after  be  bad 
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From  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  his  first  letter 
under  the  signature  of  Junius,  he  resolved  to  adhere  to  this 
signature  exclusively,  in  all  his  subsequent  letters,  in  which 
he  took  more  than  ordinary  pains,  and  which  alone  he  was 
desirous  of  having  attributed  to  himself ;  while  to  other  letters, 
composed  with  less  care,  and  merely  explanatory  of  passages 
in  liis  more  finished  addresses,  or  introduced  for  some  other 
collateral  purpose,  he  subscribed  some  random  name  which 
occurred  to  him  at  the  moment.  The  letters  of  Philo-Junius 
are  alone  an  exception  to  this  remark.  These  he  always  in- 
tended to  acknowledge ;  and  in  truth  they  are  for  the  most 
part  composed  with  so  much  of  the  peculiar  style  and  finished 
accuracy  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  properly  so  called,  that  it 
would  have  required  but  little  discernment  to  have  regarded 
the  two  correspondents  as  the  same  person  under  different 
characters, — idem  et  alter — ^if  Junius  himself  had  not  at  length 
admitted  them  to  be  his  own  productions,  which  he  expressly 
did,  in  an  authorized  note  from  the  printer,  inserted  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  Oct.  19,  1771.  "The  auxiliary  part  of 
Philo- Junius,"  says  he  in  his  Preface,  "was  indispensably 
necessary  to  defend  or  explain  particular  passages  in  Junius, 
in  answer  to  plausible  objections ;  but  the  subordinate  charac- 
ter is  never  guilty  of  the  indecorum  of  praising  his  principal. 
The  fraud  was  innocent,  and  I  always  intended  to  explain  it.** 
Yet  whatever  were  the  signatures  he  assumed,  or  the  loose 
paragraphs  he  occasionally  addressed  to  the  public,  without  a 
signature  of  any  kind,  we  have  his  own  assertion,  that  from 
the  time  of  his  corresponding,  as  Junius,  with  the  editor  of 
the  Public  Advertiser,  he  never  wrote  in  any  other  newspaper. 
"  I  believe,*'  says  he,  "  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  have 
never  written  in  any  other  paper  since  I  began  with  yours ;  ** 
Private  Letter,  No.  7.  So  also  in  another  Private  Letter, 
No.  13,  "  I  sometimes  change  my  signature,  but  could  have 
no  reason  to  change  the  paper,  especially  for  one  that  does  not 
circulate  half  so  much  as  yours." 

That  he  was  not  only  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  general 
talents  and  education,  but  who  had  critically  and  successfully 
studied  the  language,  the  law,  the  constitution,  and  history  of 

examined  these  papers,  and  especially  the  passage,  "  You  laboured  then,  by 
every  species  of  &Ue  suggestion,  and  even  by  publishing  counteilieit 
letters/'  &g. 
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his  native  country,  is  indubitable.  Yet  this  is  not  all ;  the 
proofs  are  just  as  clear  that  he  was  also  a  man  of  independent 
fortune,  that  he  moved  in  the  immediate  circle  of  the  court, 
and  was  intimately  acquainted,  from  its  first  conception,  with 
almost  every  public  measure,  every  ministerial  intrigue,  and 
every  domestic  incident. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  easy,  if  not  of  affluent  circumstances, 
is  unquestionable  from  the  fact  that  he  never  could  be  induced 
in  any  way  or  shape  to  receive  any  acknowledgment  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  for  the  great  benefit  and 
popularity  he  conferred  on  this  paper  by  his  writings,  and  to 
which  he  was  fairly  entitled  *.  When  the  first  genuine  edition 
of  his  letter,  was  on  the  point  of  publication,  Mr.  Woodfall 
again  urged  him  either  to  accept  half  its  profits,  or  to  point 
out  some  public  charity  or  other  institution  to  which  an  equal 
sum  might  be  presented.  His  reply  to  this  request  is  con- 
tained in  a  paragraph  of  one  of  his  Private  Letters,  No.  59, 
and  confers  cre£t  on  both  the  parties.  "  What  you  say  about 
the  profits  is  very  handsome.  I  like  to  deal  with  such  men. 
As  for  myself,  be  assured  that  I  am  far  above  all  pecuniary 
views,  and  no  other  person  I  think  has  any  claim  to  share  with 
you.  Make  the  most  of  it,  therefore,  and  let  ^11  your  views 
in  life  be  directed  to  a  solid,  however  moderate  independence : 
without  it  no  man  can  be  happy,  nor  even  honest."  In  this 
last  sentence  he  reasoned  from  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  move ;  and,  confining  it  to  this  sphere, 
the  transactions  of  every  day  show  us  that  he  reasoned  cor- 
rectly. It  is  an  additional  proof,  as  well  of  his  affluence 
as  of  his  generosity,  that  not  long  after  the  commencement  of 
his  correspondence  with  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser, 
he  wTote  to  him  as  follows :  "  For  the  matter  of  assistance,  be 
assured  that,  if  a  question  should  arise  upon  any  writings  of 
mine,  you  shall  net  want  it ; — in  point  of  money  be  assured 
you  shall  never  suffer."  In  perfect  and  honourable  con- 
sonance with  which,  when  the  printer  was  at  length  involved 
in  a  prosecution  in  consequence  of  Junius's  letter  to  the  king, 
he  wrote  to  him  as  follows  :  "If  your  aifeir  should  come  to  a 
trial,  and  you  should  be  found  guilty,  you  will  then  let  me 
know  what  expense  falls  particularly  on  yourself :  for  I  un- 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  6,  dated  Aug.  6, 1769. 
VOL.  I.  0 
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deratand  jou  are  engaged  with  other  proprieC(»v.     Some  wbj 
ov  ethflv  you  dwll  be  reimhursed,"  Pki^ate  Letter,  No.  59  *. 

"As  yoa  haxe  told  us,"  saya  Sir  W.  Draper,  in  his  last 
ktter  to  Juniiis,  "  of  your  importuree ;  and  that  yon  axe  a 
peisoaof  rmnk  and  fortune,  and  above  a  common  bribe,  you 
may,  in  all  probability,  be  not  unknown  to  his  Lordflhip 
(£arl  of  Shelbame),  who  can  satisfy  yois  of  the  troth  of  what 
I  81^."  Sir  William  alludes,  in  this  passage,  to  a  short 
pablie  note  of  Junius  to  the  printer  of  the  Pnblie  Advertiser, 
addressed  in  consequence  of  some  verses  wk£ch  had  just  ap- 

*  Had  Dr.  Good  been  ai  indoBtrious  In  hii  reseanBes  as  a  recent  writer 
in  tlie  AthencmMf  he  migbt  Yiryb  ascertained,  from  an  undoubted  sounre, 
tite  direct  effect  of  die  pen  of  Jnnkis  on  the  pecuniary  Interests  of  Wood- 
•bMf  in  promoting  the  sab  of  the  FiAHc  Advetiiter,  At  the  question  ia 
«f  some  moment,,  by  elwddattng  the  ivfinence  of  poweifbl  writing  on  the 
popnlaritj  of  a  joornal,  we  shall  ayail  enrsel^s  of  the  inquiries  of  our  con- 
temporary. By  reference  to  the  "Bay-book,"  of  the  Public  Advertiser, 
the  AtkeMeum  £9«nd  that  neither  the  frrst  letter  of  J'nnins,  nor  many 
•ubaRquKBt  ones,  had  aoiy  imoRdiate  efibet  on  the  sale  of  the  paper.  But  on 
the  lyth  oi  Decembei,  1769,  appeared  hia  ctlebnted  letter  to  the  king,  tkks 
«£Eiect  of  which  was  immediate  and  electiifying;  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
from  this  ibrmidable  appeal,  not  500  copies,  as  Mason  Qood  states,  were  re- 
quired,  but  1750  additional  copies.  ''To  meet  the  demand  expected,  or 
irhkh  followed,  for  Junins's  neset  letter  (to  the  Duke  of  Chafton)  published 
14th  February,  1770,  700  additional  oopiea  were  printed ;  for  the  following 
•on  the  IDth  of  March,  the  additional  siqpply  was  350 ;  for  the  letter  in  April, 
850 — ^but  not  an  additional  copy  was  printed  of  the  letter  of  the  28th  May. 
^here  were  100  only  on  the  22nd  August  for  the  letter  to  Lord  NortL  The 
letter  to  Lord  Mansfield  again  awakened  public  attention,  and  600  additional 
'Copies  were  printed.  We  have  no  detailed  account  of  the  sale  in  January :  but 
500  additional  copies  were  printed  oi  the  Fublie  Adveifiaer  which  contained 
the  letter  in  April,  1771—100  of  the  June  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Gbnicon— 250 
for  the  first  in  July  to  the  same — ^not  one  for  the  second  letter  to  Home 
Tooke  of  the  24th  of  July— 200  for  the  August  letter  to  the  same— 250  for 
the  letter  to  the  Duke  of  (Trafton  m  September.  With  the  letter  to  the 
Iiivery  of  London  in  September  the  mle/ell  250 — ^whh  the  letter  of  the  5th 
•ef  October  there  waa  neith»  rise  nor  fiilU— with  the  letter  of  the  2nd  Not. 
to  Mansfield  it  may  have  risen  50,  but  we  doubt  it — and  on  the  28th  with 
ihat  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  it  rose  350.**— ^<A€n«eum,  July  29, 1848.  The 
Public  Advertiser  had  long  been  a  successful  and  rising  paper,  whose  average 
jale,  wHh  the  ezoeptbn  of  two^  was  little  inftrior  to  that  of  ear  existing 
London  daily  pi^>er&  But  the  side  fA  a  periocUeoIrhoweTer  important  to  the 
proprietors,  is  only  a  vulgar  teat  of  the  infloence  of  a  writer ;  that  of  Junius 
was  unquestionably  immense;  but  it  was  at  the  court  of  George  ILL,  in  his 
cabinet,  among  Ms  ministers,  judges  and  employSs^  and  among  the  higher 
class  of  statesmen  and  politicians,  that  the  tusk  of  Burke's  "  great  boar  of  the 
forest"  was  most  keenly  feltL — Sn. 
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pesred  in  tliat  paper,  entitled  **  The  tears  of  Sedition  o&  tb« 
deal^  of  Jumos ;  **  in  whick  he  observes :  "  It  is  true  I  ha^e 
lefbsed  offers  ivhieh  a  more  prudent  or  a  more  interested  man 
wovStA  have  accepted.  Whether  it  he  aimpHcity  or  virtae  im 
me,  I  can  only  affirm  that  I  am  in  eamaty  heeanse  I  am  con- 
irinced,  as  &r  as  my  understanding  is  capable  of  judging,  that 
the  present  ministry  are  driving  this  country  to  destruction ; 
and  yoUf  I  think,  ^r,  may  be  satisfied  that  my  rank  and  for- 
tune place  me  above  a  common  bribe."  *  Sir  William  sneexs 
at  the  appeal,  and  treats  it  as  the  mere  unfounded  boast  of  a 
man  of  arroganeo  and  in^visibility ;  but  the  reader  now  sees 
sufficiently  that  ft  had  a  solid  foundation  to  rest  upon. 

That  Junius  moved  in  the  immediate  circle  of  the  court, 
and  was  intimately  and  ctmfidentiaUy  connected,  either  directly 
or  indirectty,  with  all  the  public  offices  of  government,  is,  if 
possible,  still  cfearer  than  that  he  was  a  man  of  independent 
property ;  for  the  feature  that  peculiarly  characterized  him, 
at  the  time  of  his  writing,  amd  that  cannot  even  now  be  con- 
templated without  surprise,  was  the  facility  with  which  he 
became  acquainted  with  every  ministerial  manoeuvre,  whether 
public  or  private,  from  almost  the  very  instant  of  its  concep- 
tion. At  the  first  moment  the  partisans  of  the  prime  minister 
were  extolling  his.  official  integrity  and  virtue,  in  not  only 
resisting  the  terms  offered  by  Mr.  Yaughan  for  the  purchase 
of  the  reversion  of  a  patent  place  in  Jamaica,  but  in  com- 
mencing a  prosecution  against  Yaughan  for  thus  attempting 
to  corrapt  him,  Junius,  in  his  letter  of  Nov.  29, 1769,  exposed 
this  affectation  of  coyness,  as  he  calls  it,  by  proving  that  the 
minister  was  not  only  privy  to,  but  a  party  concerned  in,  the 
sale  of  another  patent  place,  though  the  former  had  often  been 
disposed  of  before  in  a  manner  somewhat  if  not  altogether 
similar.  The  particulars  of  this  transaction  are  given  in  his 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Dec.  12,  1769,  and  in  his 
private  note  to  Mr.  Woodfall  of  the  same  date.  No.  15.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  affair  of  General  Gansell  reached  him 
hta  been  already  noticed.  In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
lord  he  narrates  facts  which  could  scarcely  be  known  but  to 
persons  immediate^  acquainted  with  the  family.  And  when 
the^  printer  was  threatened  with  a  prosecution  in  consequence 

*  See  MifCffHaiiemw  Letten,  No.  54. 
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of  this  letter,  he  says  to  him  in  a  private  note,  "  it  is  clearly 
my  opinion  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  I  reserve  some  things  expressly  to  awe  him  in  caso 
he  should  think  of  bringing  you  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
I  am  sure  I  can  threaten  him  privately  with  such  a  storm,  as 
would  make  him  tremble  even  in  his  grave."  *  He  was  equally 
acquainted  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  Lord  Hertford's 
fiimily  t.  Of  a  Mr.  Swinney,  a  correspondent  of  the  printer's, 
he  observes  in  another  confidential  letter,  "  That  Swinney  is 
a  wretched  but  a  dangerous  fool :  he  had  the  impudence  to  go 
to  Lord  G.  Sackville,  whom  he  had  never  spoken  to,  and  to 
ask  him  whether  or  no  he  was  the  author  of  Junius — take  care 
of  him."  J  This  anecdote  is  not  a  little  curious :  the  fact  was 
true,  and  occurred  but  a  short  period  before  the  letter  was 
written  :  but  how  Junius,  unless  he  had  been  Lord  Sackvillo 
himself,  should  have  been  so  soon  acquainted  with  it,  baffles 
all  conjecture.  In  reality  several  persons  to  whom  this  trans- 
action has  been  related,  connecting  it  with  other  circumstances 
of  a  similar  tendency,  have  ventured,  but  too  precipitately,  to 
attribute  the  letters  of  Junius  to  his  lordship  §. 

His  secret  intelligence  respecting  public  transactions  is  as 
extraordinary.  The  accuracy  with  which  he  first  dragged  to 
general  notice  the  dismission  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  from  his 
governorship  of  Virginia  has  been  already  glanced  at.  "  You 
may  assure  the  public,"  says  he,  in  a  private  letter,  Jan.  17, 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  10. 

f  The  following  are  two  of  the  paragraphs  alluded  to  in  Private  Letter, 
No.  42.  *'  The  Earl  of  Hertford  is  most  honourably  employed  as  terrier  to 
find  out  the  clergyman  that  married  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  an  errand  well 
fitted  to  the  man.  He  might,  however,  be  much  better  employed  in  marrying 
his  daughters  at  the  public  expense.  Witness  the  promise  of  an  Irish  peer- 
age to  Mr.  S 1,  &c.,  &c."      "  Nobody  is  so  vociferous  as  the  Earl  of 

Hertford  on  the  subject  of  the  late  unprecedented  marriage !  " 

J  Private  Letter,  No.  6. 

§  In  the  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  7,  is  the  following  passage,  pretty 
conclusively  showing  the  little  ground  there  ever  has  been  for  any  such 
opinion.  "  I  believe  the  best  thing  I  can  do  will  be  to  consult  with  my 
Lord  Q.  Sackville.  His  character  is  known  and  respected  in  Ireland  as  much 
as  it  is  here ;  and  I  know  he  loves  to  be  stationed  in  the  rear  as  well  as  my- 
self." The  letter  from  which  the  above  is  an  extract,  independently  of  its 
containing  the  style  and  sentiments  of  Junius,  is  thus  additionally  brought 
home  to  him  by  the  printer's  customary  acknowledgment  in  the  P.  A.  being 
followed  by  the  subjoined  observation  :  "  Our  friend  and  correspondent  0, 
will  always  find  the  utmost  attention  paid  to  his  fiivours." 
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1771 ,  "  that  a  sqaadron  of  four  ships  of  the  line  is  ordered 
to  be  got  ready  with  all  possible  expedition  for  the  East  In 
dies.  It  is  to  be  commanded  by  Commodore  Spry.  With« 
out  regarding  the  language  of  ignorant  or  interested  people, 
depend  upon  the  assurance  I  give  you,  that  every  man  in 
administration  looks  upon  war  as  ineyitable."* 

But  it  would  be  endless  to  detail  every  instance  of  early 
and  accurate  information  upon  political  subjects  with  which 
his  public  and  private  letters  abound.  In  many  cases  he  was 
able  to  indicate  even  to  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser 
himself  the  real  names  of  those  who  corresponded  with  him 
under  fictitious  signatures.  "  Your  Veridicus,"  says  he  in  one 
letter,  "  is  Mr.  Whitworthf.  I  assure  you  I  have  not  con- 
fided in  him." J  "Your  Lycurgus,"  he  observes  in  another 
letter§,  "  is  a  Mr.  Kent,  a  young  man  of  good  parts  upon 
town." 

Thus  widely  informed,  and  applying  the  information  he 
was  possessed  of,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  to  purposes  of 
general  exposure  in  every  instance  of  political  delinquency, 
it  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  Junius  must  have  excited  a 
host  of  enemies  in  every  direction,  and  that  his  safety,  per 
haps  his  existence,  depended  alone  upon  his  concealment. 
Of  this  he  was  sufficiently  sensible.  In  his  last  letter  to  Sir 
W.  Draper,  who  had  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  stimu- 
late him  to  a  disclosure  of  himself,  he  observes,  **  As  to  me, 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  I  should  be  exposed  to  the 
resentment  of  the  worst  and  the  most  powerful  men  in  this 
country,  though  I  may  be  indiifferent  about  yours.  Though  you 
vfovld  fight,  there  are  others  who  would  assassinate"  To  the 
same  effect  is  the  following  passage  in  a  confidential  letter 
to  Mr.  Woodfall :  "  I  must  be  more  cautious  than  ever:  I 
am  sure  I  should  not  survive  a  discovery  three  days ;  or  if  I 
did  they  would  attaint  me  by  bill."||     On  many  occasions, 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  28.  The  knowledge  of  this  preparation  was  commu- 
nicated four  dayi  before  the  meeting  of  parliament :  the  war,  however,  did 
not  take  place ;  but  the  preparation  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  fact,  the 
ministry  being  themselves  fearful  that  the  temper  of  parliament  would  have 
forced  them  into  hostilities,  from  which  in  truth  they  very  narrowly  escaped. 
See  note  to  the  Private  Letter,  No.  28. 

+  Richard  Whitworth,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Stifford. 

t  Private  Letter,  No.  6.  §  Id.  No.  6.  Q  Id.  No.  41. 
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therefore,  not^nthstandiag  all  the  cftltmwaMi  mai.  'mtttf^iitf 
he  affected  in  his  public  letters,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  nt 
that  he  should  betray  some  feelings  of  apprehension  in  his 
confidential  intercourse.  In  one  of  his  prirate  lettees,  ]&» 
deed,  he  observes,  '*  As  to  me,  be  assured  that  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  they  (the  Cayendish  &mily)  or  you,  or 
anybody  else  should  ever  know  me,  unless  I  make  myself 
known :  all  arts,  or  enquiries,  or  rewards,  would  be  e<|uailjr 
ineffectual."*  But  in  other  letters  he  seems  not  a  Iktle 
a^nid  of  detection  w  surmise.  '*  Tell  me  candidly,"  he  says,. 
at  an  early  period  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Woodfiall 
imder  the  signature  of  Jumus,  *'  whether  you  know  or  sns* 
pect  who  I  am."f  "  You  must  not  write  to  me  again,"  ha 
observes  in  another  letter,  "  but  be  assured  I  will  never  de- 
sert you."t  "Upon  no  account,  nor  for  any  reason  whatso- 
ever, are  you  to  write  to  me  until  I  give  you  notice." § 
'*  Change  to  the  Somerset  Coffee  House,  and  kt  no  mortal 
know  the  alteration.  I  am  persuaded  you  are  too  honest  a 
man  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  my  destruction.  Act  honour- 
ably by  me,  and  at  a  proper  time  you  shall  know  me."|| 

The  Somerset  Coffee  House  formed  only  one  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  places,  at  which  imswers  and  other  parcels  fnxn  the 
printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser  were  ordered  to  be  left.  No 
plan  indeed  could  be  better  devised  for  secrecy  than  that  by 
which  this  correspondence  was  maintamed.  A  common  name, 
such  as  was  by  no  means  likely  to  excite  any  peculiar  atten- 
tkm,  was  first  chosen  by  Junius,  and  a  common  phce  of  de- 
posit indicated : — ^tbe  parcels  from  Junius  himself  were  sent 
direct  to  the  prioting  ofiQce,  and  whenever  a  parcel  or  letter 
in  return  was  waiting  for  him,  the  Public  Advertiser  an- 
noui!^ed  it  in  the  notices  to  its  correspondents  by  such,  signals 
as  "N.  E.  C." — "a  letter,"  "Vindex  shall  be  considered," 
*'0.  in  the  usual  place,"  **an  old  correspondent  shall  be  at- 
tended to,"  the  introductoiy  C.  being  a  little  varied  from  that 
commonly  used ;  or  by  a  line  of  Latin  poetry.  "  Don't  al- 
ways use,"  says  our  author,  "  the  same  signal :  any  absurd 
Latin  verse  will  answer  the  purpose."^    And  when  the  an- 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  10.  +  Id.  Na  8.  t  Id-  No.  18. 

§  Id.  No.  47.  II  Id.  No.  41. 

IfPrirate  Letter,  No.  43. — As  instances  of  these  sig;nals  of  diflferent  kinds 
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swer  implied  a  mere  negative  or  •ffirmatiTe,  it  «m  eamm»> 
Bicftted  m  the  newepi^MT  by  a  simple  ye$  or  tto.  The  names 
of  address  m<H^e  eommoBlj  assumed  were  Mr.  Wiliiam  Mid- 
dletoB,  and  Mr.  John  Fretlj ;  and  the  move  oommoa  places 
of  a.ddress  were  the  bar  of  the  Somerset  Co£Eee  House  as  stated 
above,  that  of  the  New  Exchange,  and  Miuiday*s  in  Maiden 
Lane,  the  waiters  of  whi<di  were  occasionallj  feed*  for  their 
puBctoalitj.  But  even  these  names  and  places  of  abode  wex« 
Tsried  for  others  as  cireumstances  might  oietate. 

By  what  eonv^rance  Junius  obtained  his  letters  and  par- 
esis from  the  places  at  which  they  were  left  for  him,  is  not 
very  clearly  ascertained.  From'  the  passage  quoted  from  bis 
private  letter,  No.  10,  as  also  from  the  express  declaration  in 
the  dedication  to  Ins  own  edition  of  his  letters,  that  he  was  at 
that  time  "  the  sole  depositary  of  his  own  secret,**  it  should 
seem  that  he  had  also  been  un^ormly  his  own  messenger ;  yet 
in  his  private  letter  of  January  18th,  1772,  he  obsenreSt 
"  the  gentleman  who  transacts  the  conreyancing  part  of  our 
correspoiidenoe  tells  me  there  was  much  difficulty  last  night. **t 
In  truth  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  his  constantly  peiimn- 
ing  his  own  errand  must  have  been  extreme ;  and  it  is  more 
reasonable  therefore  to  suppose  that  he  employed  some  per* 

the  xeadisr  maj  aeeq^t  the  foJiiBmag,  taken  from  ihePablie  Adrertiieraoooid- 
ing  to  their  datei. 

August  12, 1771.  A  Correspondent  may  rest  assared  thttliis  direction!  ever 
have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  strictly  attended  to. 
Septemoer  13.  C 

17.  C. 

21.  C. 

27.  C. 
October  19.  C. 
Kevember    £.              G. 

8.  0. 

12.  Yindex  ihall  be  eonaidered. 

21.  Die  qnibni  io  tema,  et  nihi  ens  magnos  ApoUeu 

2S.  Quid  rides  1  deTEiabiibinanatur. 

28.  £eodved. 

SO.  ■'-  ■'■  ■■■    dieere'vensn 

QuidTetst? 
Deeoober     5.  Jam  a^TA-progeoieBCttlo  dimittttiir  alte. 

a.  iBeoeired. 

<^ttia  te igkQtim  OLto  teeitnm) 
17.  Iniaadon^  SBoniA  !  jabes  renovate -dalorsm. 

*  Frirate  Letter,  No.  89.  f  Private  Letter,  Xo.  £1. 
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son  on  Yfhom  he  could  place  an  implicit  reliance ;  while  to 
EToid  the  apparent  contradiction  between  such  a  fieict  and  that 
of  his  affirming  that  he  was  the  sole  depositarj  of  his  own 
secret,  it  is  only  necessary  to  conceive  at  the  same  time  that 
the  person  thus  confidentially  employed  was  not  entrusted 
with  the  full  scope  and  object  of  his  agency*.  He  some- 
times, as  we  learn  from  his  own  testimony,  employed  a  com- 
mon chairman  as  his  messenger f,  and  perbaps  this,  after  all, 
was  the  method  most  usually  resorted  to. 

That  a  variety  of  schemes  were  invented  and  actually  in 
motion  to  detect  him  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  extreme 
vigilance  he  at  all  times  evinced,  and  the  honourable  forbear- 
ance of  Mr.  Woodfall,  enabled  him  to  baffle  every  effort,  and 
to  persevere  in  his  concealment  to  the  last.  "  Your  letter," 
says  he  in  one  of  his  private  notes,  "  was  twice  refused  last 
night,  and  the  waiter  h&s  often  attempted  to  see  the  person 
who  sent  for  it."  J 

On  another  occasion  his  alarm  was  excited  in  consequence 
of  various  letters  addressed  to  him  at  the  printing  office,  with 
a  view,  as  he  suspected,  of  leading  to  a  disclosure  either  of 
his  person  or  abode.  "  I  return  you,"  says  he  in  reply,  "  the 
letters  you  sent  me  yesterday.  A  man  who  can  neitner  write 
common  English,  nor  spell,  is  hardly  worth  attending  to.  It 
is  probably  a  trap  for  me :  I  should  be  glad,  however,  to  know 
what  the  fool  means.  If  he  writes  again  open  his  letter,  and 
if  it  contain  anything  worth  my  knowing,  send  it :  otherwise 
not.  Instead  of  *0.  in  the  usual  place*  say  only  *a  letter* 
when  you  have  occasion  to  write  to  me  again.  I  shall  under- 
stand you."§ 

Some  apprehension  he  seems  to  have  suffered,  as  already 
observed,  from  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  Swinney ;  but  his 

*  Mr.  Jackson,  tke  present  respectable  proprietor  of  the  Ipswich  Journal, 
who  was  at  this  time  residing  with  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall,  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction  in  the  London  mode  of  conducting  business,  observed  to  the  editor 
in  a  conversation  on  this  subject,  that  he  once  saw  a  tall  gentleman  dressed 
in  a  light  coat,  with  bag  and  sword,  throw  into  the  office  door  opening  in 
Ivy  Lane  a  letter  from  Junius,  which  he  picked  up  and  immediately  followed, 
the  bearer  of  it  into  St.  PauVs  Church  Yard,  where  he  got  into  a  hackney 
coach  and  drove  off.  But  whether  this  was  '*  the  gentleman  who  transacted 
the  conveyancing  part*'  or  Junius  himself,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 

f  See  Private  Letters;,  Nos.  58,  and  65,  note.  %  Id.  No.  58. 

§  Id.  No.  12. 
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resentment  was  chiefly  roased  by  that  of  David  Garrick,  who 
appears  from  his  own  account,  and  from  intelligence  on  which 
he  fully  relied,  to  have  been  pertinacious  in  his  attempts  to 
discover  h?m.  For  three  weeks  or  a  month,  he  could  scarcely 
ever  write  to  Mr.  Woodfall  without  cautioning  him  to  be 
specially  on  his  guard  against  Garrick :  and  under  this  im- 
pression alone  he  once  changed  his  address*.  He  wrote  to 
Garrick  a  private  note  of  severe  castigadon,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  printer,  which  the  latter,  from  an  idea  that  it 
was  unnecessarily  acrimonious,  resubmitted  to  his  considera- 
tion with  a  view  of  dissuading  him  from  sending  itf,  upon 
which  our  author  desired  him  to  tell  Garrick  personally  to 
desist,  or  he  would  be  amply  revenged  upon  him.  "  As  it  is 
important,"  says  he,  "  to  deter  him  from  meddling,  I  desire 
you  will  tell  him  I  am  aware  of  his  practices,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  revenged  if  he  does  not  desist.  An  appeal  to  the 
public  from  Junius  would  destroy  him. "J 

It  is  not  impossible  to  form  a  plausible  guess  at  the  age  of 
Junius,  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  private  letters ;  an  in- 
quiry, which,  though  otherwise  of  little  or  no  consequence,  is 
rendered  in  some  measure  important,  as  a  test  to  determine 
the  validity  of  the  claims  that  have  been  laid  to  his  writings 
by  different  candidates  or  their  friends.  The  passage  re- 
ferred to  occurs  in  his  letter  to  Woodfall,  dated  Nov.  27, 
1771;  "after  long  eocperietice  of  the  world  "  sajs  he,  "I  af- 
firm before  God,  I  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was  not  unhappy.  "§ 
Now  when  this  declaration  is  coupled  with  the  two  facts,  that 
he  made  it  under  the  repeated  promise  and  intention  of 
speedily  disclosing  himself  to  his  correspondent  ||,  and  that 
the  correspondent  thus  schooled,  by  a  moral  axiom  gleaned 
from  his  own  "long  experience  of  the  world,"  was  at  this 
very  time  something  more  than  thirty  years  of  age ;  it  seems 
absurd  to  suppose  that  Junius  could  be  much  less  than  fifty, 
or  that  he  affected  an  age  he  had  not  actually  attained. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  history  of  his  life,  during  his 
appearance  as  a  public  writer,  which  for  the  same  reason  must 
not  be  suffered  to  pass  by  without  observation,  although  other- 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  41. 

t  Compare  Frivate  Letter,  No.  41,  with  No.  43.    The  letter  to  Qairick 
wiU  be  found  in  the  former  of  these. 
t  Private  Letter,  No.  43.  §  Id.  No.  44.  ||  Id.  No.  41. 
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wise  it  might  be  searoely  entitled  to  nc^ice ;  and  that  it,  tliat 
daring  a  great  part  of  this  time,  from  Jaouaiy,  176d,  te 
January,  1772,  he  uniformly  resided  in  Londoo,  or  its  imme- 
diate Ticinity,  and  that  he  never  quitted  his  usual  halatatioa 
for  a  longer  period  than  a  few  weeks.  This  too,  we  may  ooJU 
lect  from  his  private  correspondence,  compared  with  his  pub- 
lic labours.  No  man  but  he,  who  with  a  thoiough  knowledge 
of  our  author's  style,  undertakes  to  examine  all  the  numbers 
of  the  Public  Advertiser  £(ff  the  three  years  in  question,  caa 
have  any  idea  of  the  immense  fatigoe  and  trouble  he  sub- 
mitted to  in  composing  other  letters*  undea*  other  signatures^ 
in  order  to  su{^rt  the  pre-eminent  pret^isions  and  charaoter 
of  Junius,  attacked  as  it  was  by  a  multiplicity  of  writers  in 
favour  of  admipistration,  to  whom,  as  Junius,  he  did  not 
choose  to  make  any  reply  whatever.  Surely  Junius  himself, 
when  he  first  undertook  the  office  of  a  public  political  eensor» 
could  by  no  means  *  foresee  the  labour  with  which  he  was 
about  to  encumber  himself.  And  instead  of  wondering  that 
he  should  have  disappeared  at  the  distance  of  about  fiv« 
years*,  we  ought  much  rather  to  be  surprised  that  he  should 
have  penevered  through  half  this  period,  with  aspidt  at  once 
so  inde£sitigaUe  and  invincible.  Junius  had  no  time  for  re> 
mote  excoxBions.  nor  oft^nfor  relaxation,  eren  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis  itself. 

Yet  from  his  Private  Letters  we  could  almost  collect  a 
journal  of  his  absences,  if  not  an  itinerary  of  his  little  tours: 
for  he  does  not  appear  to  have  left  London  at  any  time  with- 
out some  notice  to  the  printer,  either  of  his  intentioa,  or  of 
the  fact  itself  upon  his  return  home ;  independently  of  which 
tihe  frequency  and  regularity  of  his  eorrespondmxce  seldom 
allowed  of  distant  travel.  "  I  have  been  out  of  town,"  says 
he,  in  his  letter  of  Nov.  8,  1769,  "  for  three  weel&;  and 
though  I  got  your  last,  could  not  conveniently  answ^  it''i — 
On  another  occasion,  "  I  have  been  some  days  in  the  eonntry, 
and  could  not  conveniently  send  for  your  letter  until  this 
night:  "I  and  again,  ^'  I  must  see  proof-sheets  of  the  Dedica- 
tbn  and  Pre&toe ;  and  these,  if  at  all,  I  must  see  before  the 
end  of  next  week.*'§    In  like  manner,  "I  want  rest  most 

*  Junius,  ag  alrcady  remarked  (note,  p.  1),  is  only  luuMra  mathfintically  to 
have  been  before  the  public  about  three  years. — "Sab. 
t  Priviate  Letter,  No.  11.  X  'W.  No.  7,  {  U.  No.  45. 
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The  k^ipoiitical  letter  ^Mit  m&t  iflsudd  mider  Ae  eigiwtiiie 
0f  Jtrakis  was  ftddresBed  to  Lofd  Camden.  It  appeared  ia 
the  PoiKlie  Adv«rt»er  £&r  Jan.  2i»  177d,  aad  It^ionred  the  puh* 
Heatkm  of  bk  long  and  ^elaibonite  address  to  Lord  lians&dd 
upon  the  Mkgal  bauing  of  Eyro ;  and  wis  designed  to  stunn- 
\aX&  the  noble  earl  to  a  renewal  of  the  oontest  whidi  he  haA 
oomrneneed  vith  the  diief  jvsldoe  towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  session  of  parliament  it  poasenea  the  peoaliarilif 
of  being  the  onl j  encomiastic  letter  that  ever  fell  from  his 
pen  under  :die  dgnatore  of  Jtmins.  Yet  the  panegyric  he 
stowed  was  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  instigating  Lord 
Camden  to  the  alitack  in  ^nestion.  There  is  sufficient  evi 
deaoe  in  bis  ^nv^Aft  Letters  that  Junius  had  a  very  high  aa 
well  as  a  Tery  yasA  opinion  t^  the  integnty  c^  this  nobleman ; 
and  sok  ardent  desire  that  the  estimate  he  had  formed  of  his 
inte^ty  should  be  knoq;m  te  the  world  at  large.  In  the  wb<de 
course  of  his  palitkal  creed  there  seems  to  hanre  been  kit  one 
point  upcm  which  they  differed,  and  that  was  the  doctrine 
ass^fcted  to  by  his  loidship,  that  the  crown  possesses  a  power, 
in  case  of  rerj  urgent  necessity,  of  suspending  the  operation 
of  au  act  of  ihe  legislature.  It  is  a  mere  speeulattve  doc- 
trine, and  Juiains  os^y  incidentally  alluded  to  it  in  a  letter 
upon  a  very  different  subjeetf .  The  disagreemeait  upon  this 
point  seems  eagerly  to  ha^e  been  caxigla^  at,  howerer,  by 
another  correspondent  in  the  PuhKc  Adveitiser,  who  •diose 
the  signature  oi  Scffivda,  apparenliy  for  the  express  purpose 
of  iizTolring  the  poUticai  satirist  xn  a  dispaite  with  his  lord- 
ship. **  S^BTola,"  observes  he  in  a  prirate  letter,  "  I  see  is 
determined  to  make  me  an  enemy  to  Lord  Camden,  If  it  km 
not  wilful  malice,  I  beg  yon  will  signify  to  fain,  that  when  I 
originally  mentioned  Lord  €amden*s  deelanctien  about  the 
com  bill,  it  was  widiout  any  view  of  diseusnng  that  doctrine, 
and  only  as  an  instance  of  a  singular  opinion  maintained  by 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  integrity.  Such  an  instance  was 
necessary  to  the  plan  of  my  letter."*  And  again,  shortly 
afterwards,  finding  that  the  communication  had  not  been 
received  as  it  ooghtto  have  been,  ^  I  shonid  not  trouble  yea  or 

«  Pnmbe  Letter,  m.  43.      f  Letter  59.      %  Pmate  Letter,  Ne.  45. 
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myself  about  that  blockhead  Scevola,  bat  that  his  absurd 
fiction  of  my  being  Lord  Camden's  enemy  has  done  harm. 
Every  fool  can  do  mischief,  therefore  signify  to  him  what  I 
said."*  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  hint  to  the  printer, 
he  chose,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  subordinate  character  of 
Philo-Junius,  to  settle  the  point,  and  preclude  all  possibility 
of  altercation,  by  an  address  to  the  public,  that  should  dex- 
trously  mark  out  this  single  difference  in  a  mere  speculative 
opinion;  and,  while  it  amply  defended  the  view  he  had  taken 
of  the  subject,  should  evince  such  an  evident  approbation  of 
his  lordship's  general  conduct,  as  could  not  fail  of  being 
gratifying  to  him.  This  letter  appeared  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, Oct.  16,  1771+. 

Lord  Camden,  however,  was  not  induced  by  this  earnest 
attempt  and  last  letter  of  Junius  to  renew  his  attack  upon 
Lord  Mansfield;  yet  this  was  not  the  reason,  or  at  least  not  the 
sole  or  primary  reason,  for  Junius's  discontinuing  to  write.  It 
has  already  been  observed,  that  so  early  as  July,  1769,  he  began 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  dropping  a  character  and  signature 
which  must  have  cost  him  a  heavy  series  of  labour,  and  fre- 
quently perhaps  exposed  him  to  no  small  peril.  '*  I  really  doubt, 
says  he,  "  whether  I  shall  write  any  more  under  this  signature, 
I  am  weaiy  of  attacking  a  set  of  brutes,  whose  writings  are 
too  dull  to  furnish  me  even  with  the  materials  of  contention, 
and  whose  measures  are  too  gross  and  direct  to  be  the  subject 
of  argument,  or  to  require  illustration."  t 

In  perfect  consonance  with  this  declaration,  in  his  reply  to 
the  printer,  who  had  offered  him  half  the  profits  of  the  letters 
at  that  time  published  under  his  own  correction,  or  an  equal 
sum  for  the  use  of  any  public  institution  he  should  choose  to 
name,  he  makes  the  following  remark,  of  which  a  part  has 
been  already  quoted  on  another  occasion :  "  As  for  myself,  be 
assured  that  I  am  far  above  all  pecuniary  views,  and  no  other 
person,  I  think,  has  any  claim  to  share  with  you.  Make  the 
most  of  it  therefore,  and  1^  all  your  views  in  life  be  directed 
to  a  solid,  however  moderate,  independence :  without  it  no 
man  can  be  happy,  nor  even  honest.  If  I  saw  any  prospect 
of  uniting  the  city  once  more,  I  would  readily  continue  to 
labour  in  the  vineyard.     Whenever  Mr.  Wilkes  can  tell  me 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  46.        f  Letter  60.        :!:  Private  Letter,  No.  5. 
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that  such  an  union  is  in  prospect,  he  shall  hear  of  xne.  Quod 
si  qtiis  existimat  me  aut  voluntate  esse  mtUatd,  aut  debilitatd 
virtute,  aut  animo  fracto,  vehementer  errat"^ 

Even  so  long  afterwards  as  January  19,  1773,  in  the  very 
last  letter  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  he  ever  addressed  to 
Mr.  Woodfall,  he  urges  precisely  the  same  motives  for  his 
continuing  to  desist.  "  1  have  seen  the  signals  thrown  out 
for  your  old  friend  and  correspondent.  Be  assured  that  I 
have  had  good  reason  for  not  complying  with  them.  In  the 
present  state  of  things,  if  I  were  to  write  again,  I  must  he  as 
silly  as  any  of  the  horned  cattle  that  run  mad  through  the 
city,  or  as  any  of  your  wise  aldermen,  /  meant  tlie  cause  and 
the  pvhlic:  both  are  given  up.  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  this 
country,  when  I  see  that  there  are  not  ten  men  in  it,  who  will 
unite  and  stand  together  upon  any  one  question.  But  it  is  all 
alike  vile  and  contemptible.  You  have  never  flinched  that  I 
know  of;  and  I  shall  always  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  prosperity. 
If  you  have  anything  to  communicate  (of  moment  to  yourself,) 
you  may  use  the  last  address,  and  give  a  hint/'f 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  59.     "  But  if  any  one  belieyes  me  to  be  changed  in 
will,  weakened  in  integrity,  or  broken  in  courage,  he  errs  grossly." 

i*  Private  Letter,  No.  63.     The  signals  here  referred  to  were  thrown  out 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written,  and  consisted 
of  the  following  Latin  quotation,  inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser  for  January 
19,  1773,  among  the  other  answers  to  correspondents: — Itei-umqtte,  ite^ 
rumque  mojidto.     The  printer,  within  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  availed  him- 
self of  the  liberty  of  msJcing  a  communication  to  Junius  by  the  last  addresi, 
and,  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  March  8,  gave  the  following  hint :  "  The 
letter  from  ak  old  fbiend  and  oobrespokdbkt,  dated  January  19,  ctime  safe 
to  hand,  and  his  directions  are  strictly  fdlowed,  Quod  si  quis  existimat  aut, 
Ac.**     The  quotation  is  peculiarly  happy :  for  it  is  not  only  a  copy  of  what 
Junius  had  cited  himself  in  his  last  private  letter  but  one,  and  was  henco 
sure  to  attract  his  attention,  but  is  a  smart  replication  to  the  passage  in  the 
letter  it  immediately  refers  to,  "  You  have  never  flinched  that  I  know  of." 
The  subject  of  some  part  of  the  communication  at  this  time  made  by  the 
printer  to  Junius,  the  editor  has  been  able  to  discover,  by  having  accidentally 
found  among  Mr.  Woodfall's  papers,  and  in  his  own  hand-writing,  a  rough 
draft  of  one  of  the  three  letters  of  which  it  appears  to  have  consisted.     This 
letter  the  reader  wiU  meet  with  in  the  private  correspondence,  arranged 
according  to  its  date,  which  is  March  7,  1773,  the  day  antecedent  to  the 
public  notice  given  in  the  Public  Advertiser  as  above.     Among  the  answers 
to  correspondents,  March  20,  we  find  another  signal  of  the  very  same  kind 
in  the  following  terms,  **  Aut  voluntate  esse  mutatd  ;  "  and  in  the  same  place 
March  29,  a  third  ensign  under  the  following  form,  **Aut  debilitate  virtute/* 
both  of  which  it  will  be   observed,  upon  a  comparison,  are  verbal  con- 
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In  eSect,  ftom  tiie  dassololioii  of  tbe  emisolaiiatecl  Wbi|g 
patty  Bpon  the  death  of  Q^orge  GrenyiUe,  the  absurd  diirxnons 
in  the  Bill  of  Eights  Society,  and  the  political  sepazatioiur  in 
the  city,  our  author  had  zniieh  leaaoA  to  despair  of  the  cause 
in  which  he  had  so  manfiilly  engaged. 

To  the  moral  cfaaraeter  of  Janius  this  letter  10  of  mare 
mlue  than  all  the  popular  addresses  he  ever  composed  bt  his 
life.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  it  ta  flow  from  the  a^fecta^- 
tian  of  an  honesty  which  did  not  exist  in  his  heart*  The  cir- 
eamstances  under  which  it  was  sent  altogether  prohibit  snch 
an  idea :  unlawwa  as  he  was,  and  mikaown  as  be  had  now 
determined  to  continue,  to  his  correspondent,  there  was  no 
adequate  motive  for  his  assuming  the  semldaoce  of  an  in- 
tegrity which  he  felt  not,  and  which  did  not  fairly  belong  to 
Mm.  It  was,  it  most  have  been.,  a  pure,  disinterested  tesiti* 
menial  of  private  esteem  and  public  patnotism,  oonsentaneoos 
with  the  nnilorm  tenonr  both  of  las  open  and  his  confidential 
history,  and  conaciNitioualy  developing  the  real  canse  of  his 
secession. 

In  truth  it  must  have  been,  as  he  himself  states  it,  insanity, 
to  hare  persisted  any  longer  in  anything  like  a  regular  at- 

fiaiMiiioBs  of  JvaoBofa  own.  qaotadon,  amd  henee  identify  witii  double  &re9 
tite  person  to<  wbons)  thef  relate.  la  the  Publkr  Advertiaer  of  Aprfl  7^  we 
find  tbe  follewiDg  li'gnal  of  &  similar  dMcription,  and  it  is  the  kal  we  have 
been  able  to  disevfer,  "  Die  fuibut  in  territ"  It  is  probable  that  these  all 
related  to  matters  of  a  personal  eoncein,  upon  which,  hj  the  abore  prirate 
letter,  the  printer  had  still  leave  to  address  his  eotrespondent ;  at  least 
there  is  no  reason  for  bells^g  that  Jumns  ever  broke  through  the  siienee 
upon  which  he  so  inflexibly  detenmned  cm  January  19,  or  consented  to  re- 
appear before  tho  public  in  any  chameter  whatever.  There  wesce  some  rery 
excellent  letters  signed  Atticns  that  appeared  in  tlto  Public  Advertiser  be> 
tween  the  dates  of  June  26, 1772,  and  October  14,  177B,  and  exhibit  modi 
of  oar  anthoE^s  style,  spirit  and  sentunents ;  and  which,  hence,  by  some  tole* 
lahle  judges,  have  been  actoaUy  ascribed  to  him :  but,  Hoc  various  reasoas, 
independently  of  that  afiocded  by  the  above  private  letter,  the  editor  is  osn- 
linced  th^  are  not  the  ^odnction  of  Jnninsw  The  tidonts  they  ai£wd  piw^ 
of,  though  consideEaUe,.  are  inferior ;  they  contain  i^taeks  upon  some  states* 
men  wlu>  were  never  attacked  by  Junius ;  and  it  is  weil  known  from  ^h» 
following  notice  mserted  among  the  addresses  to  coiiespondents  in  the  Public 
Advertiser  for  June  19,  1773,  as  well  as  foom  other  foetsy  that  these  was  at 
tiiif  period,  and  had  been  for  some  time  past,  another  writer  in  this  jounud 
vho  assumed  the  name  of  Atticus.  *^  Some  drsiimstanees  render  it  necessuy 
tha|.  the  print»  shonld  coBHBanicate  »  lias  t»  MxaoBBy  nd  Aif  oiJ»  Cimnf 
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tack ;  Lord  Camden  bad  declined  to  tct  upon  his  toggestioiii; 
the  great  phalanx  of  the  Whig  party  was  broken  up  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  George  Grenville;  the  vanity  and  extreme 
jealousy  of  Oliver  and  Home  had  introdnoed  the  most  acrimo* 
niona  divisions  into  the  Society  ^or  supporting  the  Bill  of 
Ki^ts ;  and  the  leading  patriots  of  the  city  had  so  intermixed 
their  own.  primte  interests,  and  their  own  private  squabbles, 
vdth  the  pttblic  cause,  as  to  render  this  cause  itself  contempti- 
ble in  the  eye  of  the  people  at  laiige.  He  had  already  tried, 
but  in  vain,  to  awaken  the  different  contending  parties  to  a 
sense  of  better  and  more  honourable  motives ;  to  induce  them 
to  forego  their  selfish  and  individual  disputes,  and  to  make  a 
common  sacrifice  of  them  upon  the  altar  of  the  constitution  *. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  small  were  his  expectations  of  suc- 
cess, so  mean  his  opinion  of  the  pretensions  of  most  of  the 
leading  demagogues  of  the  dsj  to  a  real  love  of  tbeir  country, 
and  so  grossly  had  he  himself  been  occasionally  misrepre- 
sented by  them,  that  in  his  confidential  intercourse  he  bade 
his  correspondent  bewaro  of  entrusting  himself  to  them. 
**  Nothing,"  says  he,  '^  can  be  more  express  than  my  declara- 
tion against  long  parliaments:  try  Mr.  Wilkes  once  more, 
{who  was  in  private  possession  of  Ms  sentiments  upon  this  sub- 
jeet^;)  speak  for  me  in  a  most  friendly  but  Jirm  tone,  that  I 
trill  not  submit  to  be  any  longer  aspersed.  Between  our- 
selves, let  me  recommend  it  to  you  to  be  much  upon  your 
guard  with  patriots."  I 

With  his  public  address  to  the  pe<^le,  therefore,  in  Letter 
59,  he  seems  in  the  first  instance  to  have  reserved  upon 
dosing  his  labours,  at  least  under  the  character  of  Junius, 
provided  no  beneficial  effect  were  likely  to  result  from  it,  and 
as  the  printer  had  expressed  to  him  an  earnest  desire  of  pub- 
lishing a  genuine  edition  of  his  letters,  in  a  collective  form, 
in  consequence  of  a  variety  of  incorrect  and  spurious  editions 
at  that  time  circulating  through  the  nation ,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  that  a  consent  to  such  a  plan  would  afford  him  a  good 
ostensible  motive  for  putting  a  finish  to  his  public  career; 
and  on  this  account  he  not  only  acceded  to  the  prc^sal,  but 
undertook  to  superintend  it  as  &r  as  his  invisibility  might 


*  8ee  Jwam,  Lsttet  59,  and  Private  Letter,  N«.  65. 

f  See  PriTate  Letter,  Ko.  66.  t  Pnyate  Letter,  BTo.  45. 
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allow  him ;  and  also  to  add  a  few  notes,  as  well  as  a  dedication 
and  preface. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  idea  entertained  by 
some  writers,  that  Junius  himself  was  the  previous  editor  of 
one  or  two  of  these  irregular  editions,  and  especially  of  an 
edition  published  but  a  short  time  anterior  to  his  own,  auda- 
ciously enough  entitled  **  The  Genuine  Letters  of  Junius,  to 
which  are  prefixed.  Anecdotes  of  the  Author;"*  a  pamphlet  in 
which  the  anonymous  anecdotist  takes  it  for  granted,  from  his 
very  outset,  that  Junius  and  Edmund  Burke  were  the  same 
person,  and  then  proceeds  to  reason  concerning  the  forme r, 
from  the  known  or  acknowledged  works  of  the  latter. 

It  was  not  till  the  appearance  of  Newberry's  edition,  with 
which  it  is  not  pretended  that  our  author  had  any  concern, 
that  even  Woodfall  himself  had  conceived  an  idea  of  the  pro* 
priety  of  collecting  these  letters,  and  publishing  them  in  an 
edition  strictly  genuine,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
blunders  by  which  the  common  editions  were  deformed ;  of 
these  Newberry's  was,  perhaps,  the  freest  from  mistakes :  yet 
Newberry's  had  so  many,  that  our  author,  upon  receiving  a 
copy  of  it,  addressed  a  note  to  Woodfall,  begging  him  to  hint 
to  Newberry,  that  as  he  had  thought  proper  to  reprint  his 
letters,  he  ought  at  least  to  have  taken  care  to  have  corrected 
the  errata :  adding  at  the  same  time,  "  I  did  not  expect  more 
than  the  life  of  a  newspaper;  but  if  this  man  will  keep  me 
alive,  let  me  live  without  being  offensive."! 

His  answer  upon  Woodfall's  application  to  him  for  leave  to 
reprint  his  letters  collectively,  and  subject  to  his  own  revisal, 
was  as  follows  : — "  I  can  have  no  manner  of  objection  to  your 
reprinting  my  letters,  if  you  think  it  will  answer,  which  I 
believe  it  might  before  Newberry  appeared.  If  you  determine 
to  do  it,  give  me  a  hint,  and  I  will  send  you  more  eiTata 
(indeed  they  are  innumerable)  and  perhaps  a  preface."  J  It 
was  on  this  occasion  he  added,  as  conceiving  it  might  afford 
him  a  proper  opportunity  for  a  general  close  of  the  character, 
though  so  early  in  his  correspondence  under  the  name  of 
Junius,  as  July  1769,  "  I  really  doubt  whether  I  shall  write; 
any  more  under  this  signature ;  I  am  weary  of  attacking  a  set 

*  See  Hr.  Chalmen's  Appendix  to  the  Supplemental  Apology,  &c.,  p.  24. 
t  Priyate  Letter,  No.  4.  t  Id.  No.  5. 
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©f  brutes,  &c."*  In  answer  to  Woodfairs  next  letter  upon 
the  same  subject  he  observes,  *'  Do  with  my  letters  exactly  as 
you  please.  I  should  think  that,  to  make  a  better  figure  than 
Newberry,  some  others  of  my  letters  may  be  added^  and  to 
throw  out  a  hint  that  you  have  reason  to  suspect  they  are  by 
the  same  author.  If  you  adopt  this  plan,  I  shall  point  out 
those,  which  I  would  recommend;  for  you  know,  I  do  not  nor 
indeed  have  I  time  to  give  equal  care  to  them  aW."t 

The  plan  for  publication,  however,  though  it  commenced 
thus  early,  was  not  matured  till  October,  1771 :  when  it  was 
determined  that  the  work  should  comprise  all  the  letters 
which  had  passed  under  the  signatures  of  Junius  and  Philo- 
Junius  to  this  period  inclusively,  and  be  occasionally  enriched 
by  a  selection   of  other  letters  under  a  variety  of  other 
signatures,  such  as  will  l)e  found  in  the  Miscellaneous  Letters 
of  the  present  edition ;  which,  independently  of  that  of  Philo- 
Junius,  our  author,  as  has  been  observed  already,  not  un- 
frequently  employed  to  explain  what  required  explanation,  or 
defend  what   demanded  vindication,  and  which  he  himself 
thought  sufficiently  correct  to  associate  with  his  more  laboured 
productions.     In  the  prosecution  of  this  intention,  however, 
he  still  made  the  two  foUovdng  alterations.    Instead  of  closing 
the  regular  series  of  letters  possessing  the  signature  of  Junius 
with  that  dated  October  5, 1771  J,  upon  the  subject  of  "  the  im- 
happy  differences,"  as  he  there  calls  them,  "  which  had  arisen 
unons  the  friends  of  the  people,  and  divided  them  from  each 
other  ' — he  added  five  others  which  the  events  of  the  day  had 
impelled  him  to  write  during  the  reprinting  of  the  letters, 
notwithstanding  the  intention  he  had  expressed  of  offering 
nothing  further  under  this  signature.    And  instead  of  intro* 
ducing  the  explanatory  letters  written  under  other  signatures, 
he  confined  himself,  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  published 
before  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament,  to  three  justificatory 
papers  alone :  the  first,  under  the  title  of  **  AFii^raof  Junius," 
containing  an  answer  to  "  A  Barrister  at  Law ; "  the  second  an 
anonymous  declaration  upon  certain  points  on  which  his  opinion 
had  been  mistaken  or  misrepresented ;  and  the  third  an  extract 
from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  being 
laid  before  the  Bill  of  Eights  Society,  with  a  view  of  vindi- 
cating himself  from  the  charge  of  havmg  written  in  favour  of 

*  Private  Letter,  No»  6.  t  Id.  Ko.  7.  t  Letter  59. 
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ktig  pMrlunneots  and  foUen  baroogfas.  This  kftt,  bmever,? 
ivms  Ihmished,  sot  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  bat  frwa  his  own  notes  ; 
**  yoa  shall  iiftvs  the  eastraot,"  says  hd,  *^  to  go  into  the  second 
▼K^uiaa :  it  mil  be  a  short  one."* 

'  Of  the  five  letters  added  after  he  meant  to  have  closed^  and 
had  actually  begun  to  reprint  liis  series,  four  of  them  are 
either  expressly  addressed  to  Lord  Mansfield^  or  incidentallj 
relate  to  him,  in  conseqoenoe  of  his  having  illegally  (as  it  vvas 
cio&teiMied)  admitted  a  felon  of  the  name  of  Jolm  Eyre  to  faaiU 
who,  althongh  possessing  a  fortnne  of  nearly  thirty  thonawd 
poanda  sterling,  had  stolen  a.  quantity  of  paper  in  quires  oat 
<^  one  of  the  poUie  G&t€e&  at  GoHdball,  and  was  caught  in 
tiie  reiy  theft.  Tbo  ether  letter  is  addressed  to  the  object  of 
his  atetdy  and  inveterate  hatied,  the  Dnke  of  Gcnfton.  upon 
the  defeat  of  his  attempt  to  tiansf»'  ihe  Duke  of  Portlaad'a 
estate  in  Cumberland,  consisting  d  what  had  jGormeriy  beeu 
eiown  lands,  to  Sir  James  Xiowthei;  in  onLer  to  assist  dae 
latter  in  secoring  his  election  for  this  oonnty. 

Such,  however^  was  his  anxiety  to  get  this  work  completed 
and  published  before  the  winter  session  of  parliament,  that 
he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  appearance  of  the  whole  of  these 
additional  letters,  even  that  oonteimng  his  elaboiate  acoasa- 
tion  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  which  he  acknowledged  to  have 
cost  him  enormous  pains,  rather  than  that  it  should  be 
delayed  beyond  this  period.  "  I  am  tndy concerned,"  says 
he  in  a  privi^  letter  dated  Janoaiy  i20,  lllH,  ^  to  see  ibaJt 

*  Prirate  Letter,  Nou  45.  The  leator  wiQ  xvadTily  lardaB,  and  pethaps 
tbftTik  U9i^  for  pointing  out  to  Ju«  partial  attentioa  the  feUowis^  ex^uititft 
pacagraph  with  which  the  above  letter  closes,  but  which  formed  no  part  of  it 
as  originally  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes.  It  refers  to  an  abk  arguraelit  that 
an  exdsioa  <»f  the  rotten  boroughs  from  the  letflCTCJitatlw  system  night 
ppodoee  moie  mMohief  l^an  benefit  to  the  eonslittttion.  ''The  mm.  who 
fraxiy  aaid  oompkiel j  an<w«n  this  Bijgaiiient  shall  hufe  aiy  thaoks  and  mjr 
apphwseL  My  heart  is  ^eady  with  him. — I  am  neady  to  be  conrerted. — 
J  admire  his  morality,  and  would  gladly  subsca^e  to  the  articles  of  hie 
&ith. — Grateful,  as  I  am,  to  the  good  bsinq,  whose  bounty  has  imparted  to 
me  this|'Teaaoning  inteflect,  w1iateT)H*  it  is,  I  bold  myeetf  pf<<^>ertimah1y  ia^ 
ikJbfted  te  him,  ^m  whose  enlig^itaned  vadentaadiBg  another  say  «f  know* 
leoife  coanuniaiovtes  to  aoine.  B«it  neither  d»oiiid  I  think  the  most  exalted 
&culties  of  the  huspn  mind  a  gift  worthy  of  ^e  DiTini^,  nor  any  assistance 
in  tlie  improvement  of  them  a  subject  of  gratitude  to  my  lellow-creature,  if  I 
Were  not  satisfied,  that  really  to  infonn  th;e  imdenianding  coirecfts  and 
enlnget  the  heart." 
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{he  poblkatioii  of  the  book  is  bo  long  debjed.  *  It  oaght  ta 
have  appeared  before  the  meeting  of  parUunfint.  Bj  no 
means  T^onld  I  bave  yoa  insert  this  long  letter,  if  it  make 
more  tlian  the  difference  of  two  dajs  in  the  publication. 
Belieye  me,  the  delay  ts  a  real  injury  to  the  cauae."* 

The  difficnlties,  however,  of  sending  prools  and  reviaea 
forward  and  backward  were  so  oonsiderabte,  that  the  anxiety 
of  the  anther  was  not  allayed :  paiiiament  met,  but  the  book 
was  not  published.  Jonias  became  extremely  impatient ;  yet 
stni,  in  the  most  earnest  terms  pressed  its  publication  before 
Alderman  Sawbridge's  motion  in  favour  cf  triamM  p^riuh 
ments^  which  was  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  begiiining  of 
Mardi.  **  Snrely,**  says  he,  in  his  pritate  letter  of  Febroaiy 
17 1>  **  1^^  hsTQ  mtfignbdged  it  Tefy  much  abont  the  book«  I 
txfiM.  not  hare  coQceived  it  possible  that  you  oould  protract 
the  publication  so  long.  At  this  time,  particnlarly  before  Mr« 
Sawbridge's  motion,  it  would  have  been  of  singular  use.  Yea 
hare  trifled  too  long  with  the  public  expectation :  at  a  certain 
point  of  time  the  appetite  palls :  I  fear  you  have  already  lost 
the  season.  The  ixx}k,  I  am  sure,  will  lose  the  greatest  port 
of  the  effect  I  expected  frem  it — But  I  have  done/' 

He  uras  soon  however  consoled  by  inti^ligenoe  from  his 
friend  Wood&ll  that,  unduly  as  the  book  had  been  postponed^ 
it  ^as  not  for  want  ef  any  exertions  of  his  own ;  and  that,  late 
as  ^e  season  was,  it  would  still  precede  the  expected  motion. 
of  Alderman  Sawbridge^.  He,  in  consequence,  replied  aa 
foBowB :  **  I  do  you  the  justice  to  believe  that  the  delay  has 
been  unavoidable.  The  expedient  you  propose,  of  printing 
the  Dedication  and  Pre&ce  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  is  uaad- 
viaabie.  The  attention  of  the  public  would  then  be  <|uite  lost 
to  the  book  itself.  I  think  your  rivals  will  be  disappointed: 
nobody  will  apply  to  them,  when  they  can  bo  supplied  at  the 
fonntoin  head. — All  I  can  now  say  is,  make  hwte  with  the 
book.*f 

The  D^cation,  Preface,  and  the  materials  for  his  notea 
were  aH  finished  about  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber (HTl).   The  letters  at  large,  excepting  the  first  two  sheets 

•  Vnnta  LeOtf,  No.  51.  +  Id.  No.  55. 
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which  were  revised  by  the  author  himself,  were  from  the 
difficulty  of  conveyaDce  entrusted  to  the  oorrection  of  Mr. 
Woodfail,  with  incidental  amendments  obtained,  as  they  could 
be,  by  an  interchange  of  letters.  The  Dedication  and  Preface 
were  confided  to  the  correction  of  Mr.  Wilkes  ♦,  with  whose 
attention  the  author  expresses  himself  well  pleased.  '*  When 
you  see  Mr.  Wilkes,"  says  he  in  a  note  of  February  29, 1772, 
**  pray  return  him  my  thanks  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken. 
I  wish  he  had  taken  more:"  intimating  hereby  that  there 
were  still  errors  of  which  he  was  aware,  and  which  he  would 
have  corrected  if  possible. 

Yet  though  he  thus  continued  to  adhero  rigidly  to  'his 
determination  never  again  to  appear  before  the  public  in  his 
full  dress,  or  under  the  signature  of  Junius,  as  he  expresses  it 
in  his  Private  Letter  of  November  8,  1771,  he  did  not  object 
occasionally  fo  introduce  his  observations  and  continue  his 
severe  strictures  in  a  looser  and  less  elaborate  form,  and 
under  some  appellative  or  other,  that  might  not  interfere  with 
the  claims  of  Junius  as  a  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  his  series  of 
letters  to  Lord  Barrington,  Nos.  105,  107,  &o.  These,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  easy,  in  spite  of  the  characteristic  style  that 
still,  to  an  acute  eye,  pervaded  them,  for  the  world  at  large  to 
bring  completely  home  to  the  real  writer,  though  many  of 
them  were  frequently  charged  to  the  account  of  Junius  by  the 
political  critics  of  the  day,  in  different  addresses  to  the  printer 
upon  this  subject. 

To  judge  of  the  moral  and  political  character  of  Junius  from 
his  writings,  as  well  private  as  public,  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  a  bold  and  ardent  spirit,  tenaciously  honourable  in 
his  personal  connections,  but  vehement  and  inveterate  in  his 
enmities,  and  quick  and  irritable  in  conceiving  them.  In  his 
political  principles  he  was  strictly  constitutional,  excepting, 
perhaps,  upon  the  single  point  of  denying  the  impeccability  of 
the  crown ;  in  those  of  religion  he,  at  least,  ostemtbltf  professed 
fin  attachment  to  the  established  church. 

Of  his  personal  and  private  honour,  we  can  only  judge  from 
his  connection  with  Mr.  Woodfall.  Yet  this  connection  is 
perhaps  sufficient ;  for  throughout  the  whole  of  it  he  appears 
in  a  light  truly  ingenuous  and  liberal.     "If  undesignedly," 

•  Priyate  Letter,  No.  40.  t  Id.  Na  57. 
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B0tfB  he  in  one  of  iiis  letters,  **  I  should  send  jou  anything 
you  may  tliink  dangerous,  judge  for  yourself,  or  take  any 
opinion  you  think  proper.  You  cannot  offend  or  afQict  me, 
Imt  hy  hazarding  your  own  safety."'^  To  the  same  effect  in 
8notl]^r  letter,  "  For  my  o^\7i  part  I  can  very  truly  assure  you 
that  nothing  would  afflict  me  more  than  to  have  drawn  you 
into  a  personal  danger,  because  it  admits  of  no  recompense. 
A  little  expense  is  not  to  be  regarded,  and  I  hope  these  papers 
have  reimbursed  you.  I  never  will  send  you  anything  that  I 
think  dangerous;  but  the  risk  is  yours,  and  you  must  de- 
termine for  yourself.*'! 

Upon  another  occasion,  being  sensible  that  he  had  written 
with  an  asperity  that  might  alarm  his  correspondent,  he  again 
begged  him  not  to  print  if  he  apprehended  any  danger; 
adding  that,  for  himself,  he  should  not  be  offended  at  his 
desisting ;  and  merely  requesting  that  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
take  the  risk  he  would  transmit  the  paper  as  sent  to  him,  to  a 
printer  who  was  well  known  to  be  less  cautious  than  himself. 
'*  The  inclosed,"  says  he  in  one  of  his  notes,  **  is  of  such 
importance,  so  very  material,  that  it  must  be  given  to  the 
public  immediately.  I  will  not  advise,  though  J  think  you 
perfectly  safe.  All  I  say  is  that  I  rely  upon  your  care  to  have 
it  printed  either  to-morrow  in  your  own  paper,  or  to-night  in 
the  Paoquet.":}: — To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  upon 
another  occasion :  *'  I  hope  you  will  approve  of  announcing 
the  inclosed  Junius  to-morrow,  and  publishing  it  on  Monday. 
If,  for  any  reasons  that  do  not  occur  to  me,  you  should  think 
it  unadvisable  to  print  it,  as  it  stands,  I  must  entreat  the 
&vour  of  you  to  transmit  it  to  Bingley,  and  satisfy  him  that 
it  is  a  real  Junius,  worth  a  North  Briton  extraordinary.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  have  an  opportunity  of  altering 
any  part  of  it."  § 

Upon  the  printer  being  menaced  with  a  prosecution  on 
the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  Junius's  letter  to  him  of  the  date  of  December 
12,  1769,  accusing  this  nobleman  of  having,  in  the  most 
corrupt  and  sinister  manner,  either  sold  or  connived  at-  the 
sale  of  a  patent  place  in  the  collection  of  the  customs  at 
Exeter,  he  writes  as  follows:   *'As  to  yourself,  I  am  con- 

♦  Private  Letter,  No.  48.  +  Id.  No.  83. 
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Tineed  ih»  miidslrj  will  not  Yentiire  to  attack  you;  the^ 
daie  not  submit  to  8uek  an  inquiij.  If  they  do,  &bo\v  no 
fear,  bat  tell  tbem  plainlj  jom  will  justify,  aiid  siibpcBna  Mr. 
Bine,  Burgojne^  and  Bradsbaw  of  tlie  Treascurj:  that  will 
silence  tbem  at  ance.*'*  The  printer,  bowers,  was  stifl  fear- 
ful, and  eould  not  aroid  expressing  himself  so  to  bis  in^isiye 
friend;  who  thus  replied  to  bis  proposal  of  volunteering  aa 
apology:  '*  Judge  for  yourself.  I  enter  sineerely  into  the 
anxiety  of  your  lEdtuation;  at  the  same  time  I  am  stronglj 
inclin^  to  think  that  yoa  will  not  be  called  upon.  Thej 
cannot  do  it  without  suljjecting  Hine*s  afiair  to  an  inquiry, 
which  would  be  worse  than  death  to  the  minister.  As  it  is, 
they  are  more  serkmsly  stabbed  with  this  last  stroke,  than  &11 
the  rest.  At  any  rate^  stand  firm:  (I  mean  with  all  the 
humble  appearances  of  contrition :)  if  you  trim  or  faulter,  you 
will  lose  friends  without  gaining  o&ers.'^f  The  friendly 
advice  thus  shrewdly  given  was  punctiliously  followed;  and 
the  predictions  of  Junius  were  more  than  accomplished :  for 
the  minister  not  only  did  not  dare  to  enforce  his  menaces, 
but  at  the  same  time  thought  it  expedient  to  drop  abruptly 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Yaughan,  which  this  attack  upon  him 
was  expressly  designed  to  fight  off;  and  to  drop  it»  too,  after 
the  rule  against  Yaughan  had  been  made  absolute. 

Upon  the  publicatiou  of  Junius's  letter  to  tlie  king,  Wood- 
fall  was  not  quite  so  fortunate — ^but  his  mvisiHe  fri^^  stiU 
followed  him  with  assratance ;  he  offered  him,  as  lias  already 
been  observed,  a  reimbursement  of  whatever  might  be  his 
pecuniary  expenses,  and  aided  him  in  a  still  higher  degree 
with  the  soundest  prudential  and  legal  advice.  Upon  a  sub- 
sequent occasion  also,  he  makes  the  following  observation: 
"  As  to  yourself,,  I  really  think  you  in  no  danger.  You  are 
not  the  object,  and  punishing  you  would  be  no  gratification  to 
the  king.*'  I — But  ujpon  this  subject,  the  foUovdng  is  one  of 
the  most  important  notes,  as,  althot^h  he  expressly  d^es  all 
profa$$ioHal  knowledge  of  the  law,  it  sufficiently  proves  that 
he  was  better  acquainted  with  it  than  many  who  are  actual 
practitioners.  *''  I  have  carefully  perused  the  Jnfarmeaion:  it 
is  80  loose  and  ill-dra^  that  I  am  persuaded  Mr.  Do  Grey  § 
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coiled  not  hwpe  had  a  hand  in  it«  Their  inserting  the  whole, 
provea  they  had  no  atnmg  passages  to  fix  on.  I  stiH  think,  it 
wiH  BOt  he  tried.  11  it  shoidd,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  jinj  to 
find  70a  goiltf."  >^ 

In  his  &CBt  opinioA  he  vas  mistaken ;  in.  his  aeeond  he  was. 
fisosnot.  The  eaase  was  tried  at  Nisi  Prius— -hnt  no  one  has 
yet  iargMen  that  the  Tardiet  returned  was  ^'goilty  of  printing 
and  publishing  of%r'*  which  in  fact  implied  not  guUty  at  all. 

it  ia  ta  this  ^eanse^  m  has  been  already  glanced  at^  we  are 
chi^tj  indebted  for  an.adinoirledged  and  nnequiToeal  right  in 
tlie  jory  to  return  a  genend  Ton&ct^-that  is,  a  Terdict  that 
shall  «EBhmoe  matter  of  law  as  well  as  nutter  of  heL  From 
Ike  amb^il^  of  the  yerdict,  however,  m  the  case  before'  u8»  a 
ffiotiDii  T6BS  made  bgr  tha  defendant's  counsel  in  arrest^of 
judgment;  at  the  auoae  time  that  an  opposite  motion  inm 
advanced  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  for  a  rule  upon  the 
defendant  to  show  cauai»  why  the  Tcrdicffdionld  hot  be  entered 
Bp  aceording  to  the  %ral  import  of  the  words.  On  both  sides 
a  rule  to  show  eanse  was  granted^  and  the  inatter  being  argned 
hefiMrethe  Court  of  King^s  Bendi,  uotwithstandiE^  the  bench 
ap{>^ura  to  have,  been  strongly  and  unanimously  in  favour  of 
the  Terdict  being  entered  up,  the  result  was  the  grant  of  d 
Skew  trial;  i^cbu  howev^»  was  not  proceeded  in,. for  want  of 
proof  of  the  publication  of  the  paper  in  question.  : 

That  Junius  was  qukk  aiid  irritable  in  conceiving  disgust, 
end  vehement,  and  evea  at  tknes  malignant,  in  his  emmtses^ 
we  may  equally  ascertain '  from  his  private  and  his  public 
42omiBunieations.  In  the  vicdence  of  Ins  hatreds  almost  every 
one  whom  he  attacks  is  guilty  in  the  extreme ;  there  are  no 
duress  of  compuison  either  in  their  criminality  or  his  own 
deteatatioil:  the  wMe  is  equally  superlative.  If  the  Duke  of 
Oraftoa  be  the  oli^eet  oi  Ins:  address,  *^  crs^ery  villain  in  the 
'idngdoBa«'' says  he,.*' is  your  friend f — the  very  sunshine  you 
live  in  is  a  jwrelude  to.  your  dissolution."  If  Lord  Mans&ald 
£ill  beneath  his  lash,  '^I  do  not  scrapie  to  afi&rm»  with  the 
jaost  solemn  appedl  to  Grod  lor  my  sincerity,  that,  in  m^ 
jnd^Bent,  he.  i&  the  very^  worst  and  most  dangerous  man  in 
th^  kingdom."^     An  opinion  eorrobomted  by  him  in  his 
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private  correspondence:  *'We  have  got  tbe  rascal  down,*' 
says  he,  "  let  us  strangle  him  if  it  be  possible.'*  *  In  like 
manner  addressing  himself  to  Lord  Barrington,  *'  You  are  so 
detested  and  despised  by  all  parties  (because  all  parties  know 
you)  that  England,  Scodand,  and  Ireland,  have  but  one  wish, 
concerning  you  ;''\  while  his  note  to  the  printer,  accompanying 
this  address,  closes  thus :  **  The  proceedings  of  this  wretch, 
are  unaccountable.  There  must  be  some  mystery  in  it,  which 
I  hope  will  soon  be  discovered  to  his  confusion.  Next  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  I  verily  believe  that  the  blackest  heart  in 
the  kingdom  belongs  to  Lord  Barrington."t  Even  Scssvola, 
an  anonymous  writer,  whom  he  knew  not,  is  <•  a  blockhead" 
and  "a  fool,*'§  for  opposing  him:  Swinney,  for  his  imper- 
tinent inquiry  of  Lord  G.  Sackville,  **  a  wretched  but  a  danger- 
om  fooU"||  and  Garrick,  on  the  same  account, "  a  rascal,  and  a 
vagabond."  IT 

Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  more  violent  of  his 
political  abhorrences ;  and  which  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been 
almost  exclusively  directed  against  the  three  ministerial 
characters  just  enumerated  in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of 
Bute:  for  his  attacks  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Sir 
William  Blackstone  are  but  light  and  casual  when  compared 
with  his  incessant  and  unmitigated  tirades  against  these 
noblemen* 

Firmly  rooted  in  the  best  Whig  principles  of  the  day,  h© 
had  an  invincible  hatred  of  Lord  Bute  as  the  grand  prop  and 
foundation-stone  of  Toryism  in  its  worst  and  most  arbitrary 
tendencies :  as  introduced  into  Carlton  House  against  the  con-^ 
sent  of  his  present  Majesty  s  royal  grandfather,  through  the 
overweening  favouritism  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales ; 
as  having  obtained  an  entire  ascendancy  over  this  princess* 
and  through  this  princess  over  the  king,  whose  non-age  had 
been  entirely  entrusted  to  him,  and  through  the  king  over 
the  cabinet  and  the  parliament  itself.  The  introduction  of 
Lord  Bute  into  the  post  of  chief  preceptor  to  his  Majesty  was 
in  our  author's  opinion  an  inexpiable  evil.  *•  That,'*  says  he, 
*'  was  the  salient  point  from  which  all  the  mischiefs  and  dis- 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  24*  +  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  111. 
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^aacea  of  the  present  reign  took  life  and  motion." "it  Thus 
despising  the  tutor,  he  could  have  no  great  reverence  for  the 
pupil :  and  hence  the  personal  dislike  he  too  frequently  be- 
trays, anct  occasionally  in  language  altogether  intemperate 
mod  unjustifiable,  for  the  sovereign.  Hence,  too,  his  uncon- 
querable pr^udice  against  Scotchmen  of  every  rank. 

The  same  cause  excited  his  antipathy  against  Lord  Mans- 
field, even  before  his  lordship's  arbitrary  line  of  conduct  had 
proved  that  our  author's  suspicions  concerning  him  were  well 
founded.  Lord  Mansfield  was  a  Scotchman :  but  this  was 
Bot  the  whole.  Under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Stormont,  he 
had  been  educated  with  the  highest  veneration  for  the  whole 
Stuart  family,  and  especially  for  the  Pretender ;  whose  health, 
^h«n  a  young  man,  had  been  his  favourite  toast,  and  to  whom 
his  brother  was  attached  as  a  confidential  and  private  agent 
It  was  for  these  sentiments,  and  for  the  politics  which  in- 
truded themselves  in  his  judicial  proceedings,  where  the 
crown  was  concerned,  that  our  author  expressed  himself  in 
such  bitter  terms  against  the  chief  justice.  **  Our  language,*' 
says  he,  in  Letter  41,  "has  no  term  of  reproach,  the  mind 
has  no  idea  of  detestation,  which  has  not  already  been  hap- 
pily applied  to  you  and  exhausted. — ^Ample  justice  has  been 
done,  by  abler  pens  than  mine,  to  the  separate  merits  of  your 
life  and  character.  Let  it  be  my  humble  office  to  collect  the 
scattered  sweets,  till  their  united  virtue  tortures  the  sense." 

His  detestation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  proceeded  from  his 
G racers  having  abandoned  his  patron  Lord  Chatham,  and  the 
Whig  principles  into  which  he  had  been  initiated  under  him, 
to  gratify  his  own  ambition  on  the  first  offer  that  occurred : 
from  his  having  afterwards  united  sometimes  with  the  Bedford 
party,  sometimes  with  Lord  Bute,  and  sometimes  with  other 
connections^  of  whatever  principles  or  professions,  whenever 
the  union  appeared  favourable  to  his  personal  views;  and 
from  his  having  hereby  prevented  that  general  coalition  of  the 
different  divisions  of  Whig  statesmen,  which  must  in  all  pro* 
liability  have  proved  permanently  triumphant  over  the  power 
of  the  king  himself.  "My  abhorrence  of  the  duke,"  says 
Junius,  **  arises  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character, 
and  from  a  thorough  conviction  that  his  baseness  has  been  the 
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erase  of  greslear  misduef  to  England  tima  even  the  anfotrtu;- 
Dale  ambitioo  of  Lord  Bata"  * 

It  ms  Dot  neeeaaaiy  for  Lord  Barrington  to  be  a  Scotdi- 
man  in  (M^er  to  exeite  the  antipathy  oi  Jonins.  -He  might 
jBStlj  despise  and  OTen  hate  lam  (if  it  be  allowable  to  indi]^^ 
a  private  hatred  i^ifiBt  a  poblie  diaiaeter  d  any  kind)  for 
hia  political  Tefsatilities  and  want  of  ail  prineiple;  for  atro> 
cities,  indeed*  vhieh  no  man  can  yet  have  fi>igolten»  and  whkk 
never  can  be  hozied  in  forgetfnlness  bat  with  the  total  ob- 
livion of  his  name.  Bairington,  independently  of  these 
geneial  considerations,  however,  was  t^  man  who  moved  for 
Wilkes's  expulsion  from  Parliament,  in  which  he  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bigby. 

.  These  were  the  ^gkae  objects  of  onr  anthor  s  abhorrence ; 
and  in  pcc^rtion  as  .oiher  politidans  were  connected  with 
them  by  {Manciples  or  want  of  principles,  confederacy,  natioo, 
or  even  family,  he  abhorred  them  also. 

His  reasons  for  believing  that  the  constitution  allo\r9  him 
to  regard  the  reigning  prince  as  occasionally  enlpable  in  liis 
own  person,  are  given  at  large  in  his  Preface.  To  few  peo- 
ple perhaps,  in  the  present  day,  will  they  carry  conviction. 
Bnt,  bating  this  single  opinion.  Ins  view  of  the  prindples  and 
powers  of  the  oonstitntioh  appears  to  be  equally  correct  and 
perspicuous^ '  Upon  the  question  of  general  warrants ;  of  the 
right  of  juries  to  return  general  verdicts,  or  in  other  words,  to 
determine  opon  the  law  as  well  as  upon  the  &ct ;  of  the  un- 
limited power  of  Lords  Chief  Justices  to  admit  to  bail ;  of  the 
ilkgality  of  suspending  Acts  of  Parliament  by  prodftmation, 
we  owe  him  much ;  he  was  a  warm  and  rigid  supporter  of  the 
co*extent,  as  well  as  co-existence  of  the  three  estates  of  the 
Government,  and  it  was  from  this  principle  alone  that  he  ar- 
gued against  the  system  of  indeBnite  privily  as  appertaining 
to  either  house  individually ;  and  as  allowing  it  a  power  of 
arbitrary  pnnishment,  for  what  may  occasionally  be  regarded 
as  a  contempt  of  such  house,  or  a  breach  of  such  privilege. 

Personally  and  ontrageously  inimical,  however,  as  he  was 
to  the  reigning  prince,  and  earnestly  devoted  as  he  seems  to 
have  been  to  the  eanse  of  the  people,  neither  his  enmity  nor 
his  patriotism  hurried  him  into  any  of  those  political  extrava* 

•  letter,  No.  54. 
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gahcies  viiicb  bave  pecoliarlj  marked  the  chanctei^  of  the 
present  age :  a  limited  monarchy,  like  our  own,  be  openly 
preferred  to  a  re^blic ;  he  contended  for  the  constitutional 
right  of  impressing,  in  ease  of  emergency,  seSriaring  men  fot 
the  common  service  of  the  country ;  strenuously  opposed  the 
supporters  of  the  BiH  of  Rights,  in  their  endeavours  to  restore 
aiinual  Pariiaments,  and  their  iknciful  but,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  undonstitu^nal  plan  of  purifying  the  legislature  by  dis- 
.fisuchising  a  number  of  boroughs  which  they  had  ehosen  to 
regard  as  totally  corrupt  and  rotten;  and,  antmor  to  the 
American  contest,  was  as  thorou^ly  convinced  as  Mr.  George 
Oren^ille  himself  of  the  supremacy  of  the  legislatnie  of  this 
country  over  the  American  colonies  *. 

Upon  the  first  point  he  observes  r  '*  I  ean  more  readily  ad- 
mire the  Mberal  spirit  and  Integrity,  tbsn  the  sound  judgment 
ef  any  man,  who  prefers  a  republican  form  of  government,  in 
^is  or  any  other  empire  of  equal  e^eterU,  to  a  monarchy  so 
qualified  and  Hmited  as  ours.  I  am  convinced,  that  neither 
is  it  in  theory  the  wisest  system  of  goremment,  nor  practica- 
ble in  this  country."  \  Upon  the  second  point  he  appears  to 
hsiTe  been  chiefly  influenced  by  Judge  Foster's  aiigutnent  on 
the  legality  of  pressing  seamen,  and  his  comment  on  thi^  ar- 
gument may  be  seen  in  his  observations.  Letters  Nos.  59,  69, 
and  64.  Upon  the  third  and  fourth  points  he  thus  ingentiously 
expresses  Mmself :  **  Whenever  the  question  shall  be  seriously 
Imitated,  I  will  endeavour  (and  if  I  live,  will  assuredly  attempt 
it)  to  convince  the  English  nation,  by  arguments  to  tny  un- 
derstanding unanswerable,  that  they  ought  to  insist  upon  a 

triennial,  and  banish  the  idea  of  an  annual  Parliament. 

Aa  to  cutting  away  the  rotten  boroughs,  I  am  as  much 
i^ended  as  an^  mm  at  seeing  so  many  of  them  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  crown,  or  at  the  disposal  of  private 
persons ;  yet,  I  own,  I  have  both  doubts  and  apprehensions, 
m  r^ard  to  the  remedy  you  propose.  I  shall  be  charged, 
perhaps,  with  an  unusual  wiemt  of  political  intrepidity^  when  I 
htmestly  cohfess  tx>  you,  that  I  am  startled  at  the  idea  of  ao 
extensive  an  amputation.  In  the  first  place,  I  question  the 
power,  de  jure^  of  the  legislature  to  disfranchise  a  number  cf 

*  MiaeellsiieMB  Betters,  No..  lQ,ta  well  m  vanottt  otiien  m  tbe  jtm  1768. 

t  iietttfji  Now  e^i. 
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boroughs,  upon  the  general  ground  of  improving  the  constita- 
tion. — When  you  propose  to  cut  away  the  rotteti  parts,  can 
you  tell  us  what  parts  are  perfectly  sound  t  Are  there  anjr 
certain  limits,  in  fact  or  theory,  to  inform  you  at  what  point 
you  must  stop — at  what  point  the  mortification  ends  ?  "* 

Junius  has  been  repeatedly  accused  of  having  been  a  party- 
man,  but  perhaps  no  political  satirist  was  ever  less  so.  To 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Home  he  was  equally  indiflferent,  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  their  public  principles  and  public  characters. 
In  his  estimation  the  cause  alone  was  everything,  and  they 
were  only  of  value  as  the  temporary  and  accidental  supporters 
of  it.  **  Let  us  employ  these  men,"  says  he,  ^*  in  whatever 
departments  their  various  abilities  are  best  suited  to,  and  as 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  common  cause,  as  their  dififerent 
inclinations  will  permit.  If  individuals  have  no  virtues,  their 
vices  may  be  of  use  to  us.  I  care  not  with  what  principle 
the  new-bom  patriot  is  animated,  if  the  measures  he  supports 
are  beneficial  to  the  community.  The  nation  is  interested  in 
his  conduct.  His  motives  are  his  own.  The  properties  of  a 
patriot  are  perishable  in  the  individual,  but  there  is  a  quick 
succession  of  subjects,  and  the  breed  is  worth  preserving."  \ 
It  was  in  this  view  of  the  politics  of  the  day,  that  he  privately 
cautioned  his  friend  Woodfall,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
'*  to  be  much  upon  his  guard  against  patriots  n  and  in  the 
consciousness  of  possessing  a  truly  independent  spirit,  that  he 
boasted  of  being  "disowned,  as  a  dangerous  auxiliaiy,  by 
every  party  in  the  kingdom,"  §  his  creed  not  expressly  com- 
porting with  any  single  party  creed  whatever.    * 

Yet  there  were  statesmen  whom  he  believed  to  be  truly 
honest  and  upright,  and  for  whom  he  felt  a  personal  as  well 
as  a  political  reverence :  and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  keen- 
ness  of  his  penetration  that  the  characters,  whom  he  thus 
singled  out  from  the  common  mass  of  pretenders  to  genuine 
patriotism,  have  been  ever  since  growing  in  the  public  esti- 
mation, and  are  now  justly  looked  back  to  as  the  pillars  and 
bulwarks  of  the  English  constitution.  His  high  opinion  of 
the  general  purity  and  virtue  of  Lord  Camden  we  have 
already  noticed.    **  Lord  Bute,"  says  he,  in  describing  seveml 

*  Tide  the  paper  subsequent  to  Letter  6d.  4  Letter,  No.  59. 

:;:  Private  Letter,  No.. 44.  §  Letter,  No.  44* 
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others  of  vihom  he  equally  approved,  "  found  no  resource  of 
dependence  or  security  in  the  proud,  imposing  superiority  of 
Xiord  Chatham's  ahilities,  the  shrewdy  inflexible  judgment  of 
Mr.  Grenville  ^,  nor  in  the  mild  but  determined  integrity  of 
Liord  Bockingham."  f  He  also  seems  disposed  to  have  enter- 
tained a  good  opinion  of  Lord  Holland ;  and  this  is  the  rather 
entitled  to  attention,  as  the  opinion  was  communicated  con- 
fidentially^  •*  I  wish,"  says  he,  "Lord  Holland  may  acquit  him- 
self with  honour  :  if  his  cause  be  good,  he  should  at  once  have 
puhlished  that  account  to  which  he  refers  in  his  letter  to  the 
mayor."  J  With  respect  to  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  his  worthy 
colleague,  he  observes,  "  My  memory  fails  me  if  I  have  men- 
tioned their  names  with  disrespect ;  unless  it  be  reproachful 
to  acknowledge  a  sincere  respect  for  the  character  of  Mr. 
Sawbridge,  and  not  to  have  questioned  the  innocence  of  Mr. 
Oliver *s  intentions.*' §  And  again,  adverting  to  the  former, 
"  It  were  much  to  be  desired,  that  we  had  many  such  men  as 
Mr.  Sawbridge  to  represent  us  in  Parliament. — I  speak  from 
common  report  and  opinion  only,  when  I  impute  to  him  a  spe- 
culative predilection  in  favour  of  a  republic. — In  the  personal 
conduct  and  manners  of  the  man,  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  He 
has  shown  himself  possessed  of  that  republican  firmness, 
which  the  times  require,  and  by  which  an  English  gentleman 
may  be  as  usefully  and  as  honourably  distinguished,  as  any 
citizen  of  ancient  Home,  of  Athens,  or  Lacedsemon." 

Yet  the  times  were  too  corrupt,  and  the  instances  of  defec- 
tion too  numerous,  to  allow  so  wary  a  statesman  as  Junius  to 
regard  even  these  exalted  characters  without  occasional  sus- 
picion and  jealousy.  Much  as  he  approved  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bockingham  personally,  he  regarded  him  publicly  as  forming 
a  feeble  administration  that  dissolved  in  its  own  weakness  ||. 
He  had  more  than  once  some  doubts  of  the  motives  both  of 
Lord  Camden  and  Lord  Chatham:  their  opposition  at 
the  commencement  of  the  American  contest  he  was  jealous  of; 

*  Of  all  the  political  cbaiacters  of  the  day,  Mr.  Grenville  appears  to  have 
been  our  anthoi^s  &voiirite ;  no  man  was  more  open  to  censure  in  many  parts 
of  his  conduct,  hut  he  is  never  censured ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  ex- 
tdlted  wherever  an  <^portnnit j  offers ;  yet  Junius  positively  asserted  that  he 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Grenville.  Compare  Miscellaneous  Letters, 
Ko.  29,  with  Juaius's  Letter,  No.  18.  f  Letter,  No.  15. 

;:  Private  Letter,  No.  5.  §  Letter,  No.  54.  j|  Id.  No.  23. 
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and  ascribed  it  rather  to  political  pique  than  to  liberal  patriot-^ 
km  *.  To  his  friend  he  writes  thos  confideotiAllj :  ''  The 
Buke  of  Grafton  has  been  long  labooring  to  detach  Cam- 
den ;"*!  *^  i^  unison  with  this  idea  he  tells  his  lordship 
himself  pnblicljr,  ^*  If  you  decline  this  honourable  office,  I  fear 
it  will  be  said  that,  fer  some  months  past,  you  have  kept  too 
mnch  company  with  ihe  Duke  of  Grafton."  I  And  even  aft 
late  as  August,  1771,  when  Lord  Chatham  had  been  progres- 
sively growing  on  his  good  opinion,  he  thus  cautiously  praises 
him.  ^  If  his  ambition  be  upon  a  level  with  his  understand- 
ing ; — if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly  honourable  for  himself^ 
with  the  same  superior  genius  which  animates  aiid  directs 
Mm  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom  in  decision,  even  the 
pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward  him.  Beoorded 
honours  shall  gather  round  his  monument,  and  thidten  over 
him.  It  is  a  solid  feibric,  and  will  support  the  laurels  that 
adorn  it. — I  am  not  conversant  in  the  lianguage  of  panegyric. 
— These  praises  are  extorted  from  me ;  Imt  they  will  wear 
well,  for  they  have  been  dearly  earned."  § 

In  his  religious  optnioms  Junius  has  been  accused  of  deism 
and  atheism;  but  on  what  account  it  seems  impossible  to 
ascertain :  he  has  by  otliers  been  conceived  to  have  been  a 
dissenter  j| ;  yet  with  as  little  reason.  To  judge  from  the  few 
passages  in  his  owu  writings  that  have  any  bearing  upan  the 
question,  and  which  occur  chiefly  in  his  letter,  under  the  sigr 
nature  of  Philo-Junius,  of  Aug.  26,  1771,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  Christian  upon  the  most  sincere  conviction;  one  cf 
whose  chief  objects  was  to  defend  the  religion  established  by 
law,  and  who  was  resolved  to  renounce  and  give  up  to  pubiicr 

*  LettCT,  Ko,  28.  +  Prirate  letter.  No.  47. 

t  Letter,  No.  99,  to  Lord  Oaxoden.  §  Letter,  No.  54. 

II  Heron's  edition  of  the  Letten  of  Jnniuf,  voL  i.  p.  69.  {There  is  nothing 
in  Heron  at  the  page  referred  to  that  has  the  least  allusion  to  the  religion  of 
Junius.  What  Heron,  who  was  a  more  correct  and  careful  writer  than  Good,' 
remarks  on  that  topic,  is  at  p.  46,  from  which  we  extract  the  concluding 
sentence.  ^His  (Jonins'^  allusions  to  reHgkxn,  ao  fat  aa  tkey  ore  oen- 
temptiions,  nlate  chiefly  to  the  ainurdities  of  the  Romaa  CathoUs  religion;! 
a  iust  fimra  which  we  may  £aMj  infer^  either  that  the  course  of  his  education^ 
or  the  incidents  of  his  Vife,  led  him  into  a  particular  acquaintance  with  theses 
and  sm  indignant  disgust  SMSiDSt  them  [Heron  wns  a  tfained  T«i«wF^''  of  tbn 
Scottish  Presbyterian  EirkJ,  or  else  that  he,  in  this  instancy  merely  echoed 
the  vdces  of  Pascal  and  Chilling wnrtii.'' — Ed.] 
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egnlieBipt  mid  iadigiiatioii  ererjr  aiaii  who  sliould  be  cftpaUe 
ei  uttering  a  di8iiea|)eetf  ul  word  againat  k.  To  the  religK>n  of 
tlw  ooiirt,  it  mast  he  eoolessed  that  be  wnm  no  friend ;  and  to 
speak  die  tnith  it  eoostitated,  «t  the  period  in  question,  an 
anomalj  not  a  lilitle  di£icuit  of  solutioo.  To  behold  a  aano- 
toaay  B^snnomded  by  a  moat  of  poUation ;  a  prince  strictlj 
and  ezempkril  J  pious,  selecting  f(Mr  hie  confidential  adviseci 
mm  of  the  most  i^ndoned  debaacheiy  and  profligMsj  of  iife» 
demanded,  in  «rder  to  penetnte  the  mjsteiy,  a  knowledge 
nerer  completely  aeqnirea  till  the  present  day,  whidi  has  suf- 
fidsBtly  demonstiated  how  impossible  it  is  jEor  a  king  of  £ng» 
koid  to  exereue  at  all  times  a  real  option  in  the  appointment 
of  bis  ministers.  Hie  severity  with  which  oar  author  oni- 
fermly  eatiriaed  erexy  riolatioo  of  public  decemm,  at  least 
entEtles  him  to  pdblic  gntitode,  and  does  credit  to  the  poriQr 
of  liis  heart :  and  if  his  DMwality  maj  be  judged  of  by  ^various 
oocHsknial  obsenrations  and  adrices  ecattexed  thronghont  his 
pQ^ate  inteieourse  nitk  Mr.  VToodfall,  some  instances  of 
which  have  alieady  been  selected,  it  is  impossible  to  do  other* 
wise  ikaea  afproTo  both  his  principles  and  hka  conduct 

W&ether  ^e  writer  c£  these  letters  had  any  other  and  less 
wortliy  object  in  new  than  that  he  unifsnnly  avowed,  namdy, 
a  dene  to  sabserre  the  best  political  interests  of  his  ooontry, 
it  IB  imposBible  to  aaceriain  with  precasioii.  It  is  nnquestimi* 
atiy  no  common  occurrence  in  historfy  to  behold  a  man  thus 
steadily,  and  almost  im^essantly,  for  ^w  years.  Ttdnnteering 
his  serriees  in  the  esiase  of  the  people,  amidst  abuse  and 
siander  &om  evmy  party,  exposed  to  univeisal  resentment, 
mdcoown,  and  not  daring  to  be  known,  without  having  any 
personal  object  to  aoqoire,  any  sinister  motive  of  indiridoid 
aggrandisement  or  reward.  Yet  nothing  either  in  his  publio 
or  private  letters  afibrds  us  any  tangible  proof  that  he  was 
thus  actuated  *.  Throughout  the  whole,  from  first  to  last,  in 
the  nddst  of  all  his  warmth .  and  rancour,  his  argument  and 
SeclamatiQai  his  appeal  to  the  public,  and  bis  notes  to  his 
confidential  Mend;  he  seems  to  have  been  ia&uenced  by  the 
stimnhis  of  sound  and  genuine  patriotism  alone.  With  this 
he  commenced  his  career,  and  with  this  he  retired  from  the 

*  Tlw  only  kiato  irliidi  can  ht  fftilicied  livt  lie  hoA  ttiy  piroipect  at  waf 
famB  «f  cxigagmg^  in  pablfe  USb  are  in  Private  Ii0ttei%  Ma.  I7,mnd  No.  eS; 
bat  even  these  are  of  questiooaUe 
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field  of  action,  retaining,  until  the  latest  period  at  whieh.m^ 
are  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  the  same  political  sen* 
timents  he  had  professed  on  his  first  appearance  before  the 
world,  and  still  ready  to  renew  his  efforts  the  very  moment 
he  could  perceive  they  had  a  chance  of  being  attended  with 
benefit.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  however  dif- 
ficult it  may  be  to  acquit  him  altogether  of  personal  con* 
siderations,  it  is  still  more  difficult,  and  must  be  altogether 
unjust,  ungenerous,  and  illogical  to  suspect  his  integrity. 

It  has  often  been  said,  from  the  general  knowledge  he  has 
evinced  of  English  jurisprudence,  tiiat  he  must  have  studied 
the  law  professionally ;  and  in  one  of  his  private  letters , 
already  quoted,  he  gives  his  personal  opinion  upon  the 
mode  in  which  the  information  of  the  King  v.  Woodfall  was 
drawn  up,  in  a  manner  that  may  serve  to  countenance  such 
an  opinion.  Yet  on  other  occasions  he  speaks  obviously  not 
from  his  own  professional  knowledge,  but  from  a  consultation 
with  legal  practitioners.  "  The  information,"  says  he,  "  will 
only  be  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  I  am  advised  that  no  jury, 
especially  in  these  times,  will  find  it."*  In  likef  manner, 
although  he  affirms  in  his  elaborate  letter  to  Lord  Mansfield, 
^*  I  well  knew  the  practice  of  the  Court,  and  by  what  legal 
rules  it  ought  to  be  directed;"  yet  he  is  for  ever  contemning 
the  intricacies  and  littlenesses  of  special  pleading,  and  in  his 
Preface  declares  unequivocally,  "  I  am  no  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  more  deeply  read  than  ewery 
English  gentleman  should  be  in  the  laws  of  his  country.  If, 
therefore,  the  principles  I  maintain  are  truly  constitutional, 
I  shall  not  think  myself  answered,  though  I  should  be  con- 
victed of  a  mistake  in  terms,  or  of  misapplying  the  langue^ 
of  the  law."  t 

That  he  was  of  some  rank  and  consequence,  seems  gene- 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  18. 

+  He  ipeakfl  in  like  manner  of  legal  consultation,  and  the  difRcidties  he 
laboured  under  of  obtuning  legal  advice,  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation, 
in  Private  Letter  70.  And  in  the  same  letter,  he  makes  the  following 
^Minted  confession :  "  though  I  use  the  terms  of  art,  do  not  injure  me  so 
much  as  to  suspect  I  am  a  lawyer.     I  had  as  lief  be  a  Scotchman." 

t  The  late  Lord  Eldon,  a  competent  judge,  and  who,  to  all  intents,  was  a 
lawyer,  once  remarked  in  the  House  of  Lords,  **  that  the  author  of  the  Letters 
qf  Juniuif  if  not  himself  a  lawyer,  must  certainly  have  written  in  concert 
with  the  ablest  and  the  best  of  lawyers." — Ed* 
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Tally  to  bave  been  admitted  bj  bis  opponents,  and  must  in* 
deed  necessarily  follow,  as  bas  been  aireadj  casually  binted 
at,  from  the  facility  witb  wbicb  be  acquired  political  informa- 
tion, and  a  knowledge  of  ministerial  intrigues.  In  one  place 
he  expressly  affirms  tbat  bis  "  rank  and  fortune  place  him 
above  a  common  bribe;"*  in  anotber,  *'  I  sbould  bave  boped 
that  eren  my  name  might  carry  some  authority  with  it."  On 
one  occasion  be  intimates  an  intention  of  composing  a  regular 
history  of  the  Duke .  of  Grafton*s  administration.  "  These 
observations,"  says  he,  **  general  as  they  are,  might  easily  be 
^(tended  into  a  faithful  history  of  your  Grace's  administra* 
tbn,  and  perhaps  may  be  the  employment  of  a  future  hour ;" 
and  on  another,  tbat  of  Lord  Townsbend's,  *'  the  history  of 
this  ridiculous  administration  shall  not  be  lost  to  the  public*" 
And  on  two  occasions,  and  on  two  occasions  only,  be  appears 
to  hint  at  some  prospect,  though  a  slender  one,  of  taking  a 
part  in  the  government  of  the  country.  They  occur  in  his 
private  letters  to  Woodfall  and  Wilkes:  to  the  former  he 
says,  *'  if  things  take  the  turn  I  expect^  you  shall  know  me  by 
my  uforksJ''^  To  the  latter,  *^  though  I  do  not  declaim  the 
idea  of  some  personal  views  to  ftUure  honour  and  advantage^ 
(you  veould  not  believe  me  if  I  did)  yet  I  can  truly  affirm^  that 
neither  are  they  little  in  themselves,  nor  can  they,  by  any  pos- 
sible conjecture,  be  collected  from  my  tmtings"l 

Of  those  who  have  critically  analyzed  the  style  of  bis  com- 
positions, some  have  pretended  to  prove  tbat  he  must  neces- 
sarily bave  been  of  Irish  descent  or  Irish  education,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  his  idioms ;  while,  to  show  how  little  depend* 
ence  is  to  be  placed  upon  any  such  observations,  others  have 
equally  pretended  to  prove,  from  "a  similar  investigation,  that 
be  coidd  not  have  been  a  native  either  of  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land, nor  have  studied  in  any  university  of  either  of  those 
countries.  The  fact  is,  tbat  there  are  a  few  phraseologies  in 
his  letters  peculiar  to  himself;  such  as  occur  in  the  composi- 
tions of  all  original  writers  of  great  force  and  genius,  but 
which  are  neither  indicative  of  any  particular  race,  nor  refer- 
able to  any  provincial  dialect. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  his  style  are  ardour,  spirit, 

*  HiMellaneous  Letters,  No.  54.  f  Private  Letter,  No.  17. 

t  Correspondence  with  Wilkes,  post,  No.  ^. 
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per^ttcoitj,  dassioBl  correctness,  sententious,  epigrammatic 
compression :  his  characteristic  ornaments  keen,  indignant 
inTectiTe,  audacious  interrogation,  shrewd,  severe,  antithetic 
retort,  proud,  presumptuous  disdain  of  the  powers  of   his 
adversary,  pointed  and  appropriate  allusions  that  can  never 
be  mistaJcen,  but  are  often  overcharged,  and  at  times  perhaps 
totally  unfounded*  thouffh  derived    from   popular  rumour, 
simiUes  introduced,  not  tor  the  purpose  of  decoration,  but  of 
illustration  and  enei^,  brilliant,  burning,  admirably  selected, 
and  irresistible  in  their  application  *.     In  his  similies,  how- 
erer,  he  is  once  or  twice  too  recondite,  and  in  his  grammatical 
construction  still  more  frequently  incorrect.     Yet  the  latter 
should  in  most  instances  perhaps,  if  not  the  whole,  be  rather 
attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  revising  the  press,  and   the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  his  work  was  printed  and 
published,  than  to  any  inaccuracy  or  classical  misconceptioQ 
of  his  own.  As  to  the  surreptitious  copies  of  his  letters,  he  fre- 
quently complains  of  their  numerous  errors ;  '*  indeed,**  says  he, 
''they  are  innumerable;"!  and  though  the  genuine  edition 
labours  under  very  oonsiderably  fewer,  and  on  several  occasions 
received  his  approbation  on  the  score  of  accuracy,  yet  it  would 
be  too  much  to  assert  that  it  is  altogether  free  from  errors.  In 

*  The  following  cfaanettf  of  ]iu  ityle  and  talenti  ii  the  production  of  ft 
p«k  contemponuDffioni  but  hostile  to  kim.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  in  the  Public 
Advertiser  snbscnbed  Akiphron,  and  dated  August  22,  1771*  The  writer 
had  well  studied  him. 

"  The  admiration  that  is  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  this  writer  affords  one 
of  the  dearest  proo6>  perhaps^  that  can  be  found,  how  much  nore  easily  men 
«ie  swayed  by  the  imagination,  than  by  the  judgment;  and  that  a  fertile  ia- 
vention,  glittering  language,  and  sounding  periods,  act  with  far  greater  focce 
upon  the  mind,  than  the  suasple  dedoctiona  of  sober  reasoning,  or  the  calm 
evidence  of  facts.  For  the  talents  of  Junius  never  appeared  in  demonstra- 
tion. 

"  Bapid,  violent,  and  impetuous,  he  afBms  without  reasou,  and  decides 
without  proof;  as  if  he  feared  that  the  alow  methods  of  induction  and  argu- 
ment would  interrupt  him  in  his  progress,  and  throw  obataeles  in  the  way  of 
liis  career.  But  though  he  advances  with  the  largest  strides,  his  steps  are 
measured.  His  expresrions  are  selected  with  the  most  anzious  care,  and  his 
periods  terminated  in  harmonious  cadence.  Thus  he  captivates  by  his  con- 
fidence^ by  the  turn  of  his  sentences,  and  by  the  foiee  of  hii  words.  His 
readers  are  persuaded  because  they  are  agitated,  and  convinced  because  they 
are  pleased.  Their  assent,  therefore,  is  never  withheld;  though  ihej  scarcely 
know  why,  or  exea  to  what  it  is  yielded." 

t  Private  Letter,  Nob  5. 
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trath  this  nvas  not  to  be  expected,  for  it  is  iiot  known  that  af 
fl»igl«  proof  shdet  (excepting  those  containing  the  first  two 
letters)  was  ever  sent  to  him.  **  Yon  must  correct  the  press 
ybuanself/'  sajs  he,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Woodfall ;  '*  bat  I 
should  be  gktdid  ^ee  corrected  proofs  of  the  two  first  sheets."*. 
The  dedication  and  preface  he  certainly  did  not  revise. 

Yet  if  the  grammatical  constraction  be  occasionally  imper- 
fect, (somedines  harried  over  by  the  aathor,  and  sometimes 
mistakea  by  the  printer,)  the  general  plan  and  outline,  the 
train  of  argameat,  the  bold  and  fieiy  images,  the  spirited 
invective  that  pervade  the  whole,  appear  to  have  been  always* 
selected  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention.  Such  finished 
forms  of  composition  bear  in  themselves  the  most  evident 
marks  of  elaborate  forecast  and  revisal,  and  the  aathor  rather 
boasted  c^  the  pains  he  had  bestowed  npon  them  than  at- 
tempted to  c(mceal  his  labour.  In  recommending  to  Wood- 
&11  to  introdoce  into  his  purposed  edition  various  letters  of 
his  own  writing  under  other  signatures,  he  adds,  '*  If  you 
adopt  this  j^m,  I  sM\  point  out  those  which  I  would  recom- 
mend ;  for  you  know,  I  do  not,  nor  indeed  have  I  time  to' 
give  equal  care  to  them  all.  As  to  Junius*  I  must  wait  for 
fresh  matter,  as  thk  is  a  character  which  must  be  kept  up 
with  ci^edit,"  f  The  private  note  accompanying  his  first  letter 
to  Lord  Mansfidd  commences  thus :  **  The  inclosed,  though 
began  within  these  few  days,  hus  been  gready  laboured.  It 
is  very  correctly  copied,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  take  care  that 
it  be  literally  printed  as  it  stands."  |  The  note  acoompany** 
ing  his  last  and  most  celebrated  letter  observes  as  follows  t 
^*  At  last  I  have  oondoded  my  great  work,  and  I  assure  you 
with  BO  small  laboor."  §  On  sending  the  additional  papers 
for  the  genuine  edition  he  asserts,  *'  I  have  no  view  bat  to 
serve  you,  and  consequently  have  only  to  desire  that  the 
dedication  and  preface  may  be  correct.  Look  to  it ;  if  yon 
take  it  vpon  yourself,  I  will  not  forgive  your  sufieriug.it  to 

*  Piivate  Letter,  No.  40.  The  tratli  is  tbit  the  genuine  edition  was  n* 
piiBted  from  WbeUe't;  tiie  aothor  eorrMting  a  few,  aid  Woodfall  a  few 
mce  of  the  Uondeca  whicli  had  erept  into  Wheble's  text;  though  many  of 
them  stSl  remained  nntoached.  The  letters  in  this  and  the  former  edition 
have  been  care&lly  collated  with  the  Public  Advertisers,  and  a  numerous  list 
of  other  errors  have  been  consequently  expunged. 

t  Private  Letter,  No.  7.  :!:  Id. Ko.  24.  §  Id.  No.  40, 
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he  spoiled.  I  weigh  every  word ;  and  every  dUeraUon,  in  mjf 
eyes  at  least,  is  a  blemish,*'*  In  like  manner,  in  bis  letter  tp 
Hr.  Home,  he  interrogates  him,  **  What  public  question  have 
I  declined,  what  villain  have  I  spared?  Is  there  no  labour  in 
the  composition  of  these  letters  \f  In  effect  no  excellence  of 
anj  kind  is  to  be  attained  without  labour :  and  the  degree  <^ 
excellence  that  characterizes  the  style  of  these  addresses,  in- 
trinsically demonstrates  the  exercise  of  a  labour  unsparing 
and  unremitted.  Mr.  Home,  in  his  reply,  attempts  to  ridi- 
cule this  acknowledgment:  **  I  compassionate,"  says  hei, 
"  your  labour  in  the  composition  of  your  letters,  and  will 
communicate  to  you  the  secret  of  my  fluency.  Truth  needs 
n6  ornament ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  what  she  borrows  of  the 
pencil  is  deformity."  Yet  no  man  ever  bestowed  more  p^s 
upon  his  compositions  than  Mr.  Home  has  done ;  nor  needed 
he  to  have  been  more  ashamed  of  the  confession  than  his 
adversaiy.  To  have  made  it  openly  would  have  been  honest 
to  himself,  useful  to  the  young,  and  salutary  to  the  conceited. 

His  most  elaborate  letters  are  that  to  the  King,  and  that 
to  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  law  of  bail :  one  of  his  most  sar- 
castic is  that  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  of  the  date  of  May  30, 
1769 ;  and  one  of  his  best  and  most  truly  valuable  tlmt  to 
the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser j  dated  Oct.  5,  1771,  upon, 
the  best  means  of  uniting  the  jarring  sectaries  of  the  popular 
party  into  one  common  cause. 

His  metaphors  are  peculiarly  brilliant,  and  so  numerous, 
though  seldom  unnecessarily  introduced,  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  know  where  to  fix  in  selecting  a  few  examples.  The 
following  are  ably  managed  and  require  bo  explanation. 
**  The  ministry,  it  seems,  are  labouring  to  draw  a  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of 
the  people.  This  new  idea  has  yet  been  only  started  in  dis- 
course, for,  in  effect,  both  objects  have  been  equally  sacri- 
ficed. I  neither  understand  the  distinction,  nor  what  use  the 
ministry  propose  to  make  of  it.  The  King's  honour  is  that 
of  his  people.  Their  real  honour  and  real  interest  are  the 
same.  I  am  not  contending  for  a  vain  punctilio^  Private 
credit  is  wealth;  public  honour  is  security.  The  feather 
that  adorns  the  royal  bird,  supports  its  flight.     Strip  him  of 

*  Fritate  Letter,  No.  46.  f  I<etter,  Ko.  U. 
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^  plumage  and  you  fix  liim  to  the  earth."*  Again,  "  aboye 
ttll  ^ings,  let  me  guard  my  countrymen  against  we  meanness 
and  folly  of  accepting  a  trifling  or  moderate  oompensation  for 
Extraordinary  and  essential  injuries.  Concessions,  such  as 
these,  are  of  little  moment  to  the  sum  of  things ;  unless  it 
be  to  prove,  that  the  worst  of  men  are  sensible  of  the  injuries 
they  have  done  us,  and  perhaps  to  demonstrate  to  us  the  im« 
minent  danger  of  our  situation.  In  the  shipwreck  of  the 
state,  trifles  float  and  are  preserved;  while  eveiy thing  solid 
and  valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  lost  for  eYer.^f 
Once  more :  **  The  very  sunshine  you  live  in,  is  a  prelude  to 
your  dissolution.  When  you  are  ripe,  you  shall  be  plucked.*' | 
The  commencement  of  his  letter  to  Lord  Camden  shall  fur- 
nish another  instance  :  *'  I  turn  with  pleasure,  from  that  bar- 
ren waste,  in  which  no  salutary  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure 
(quickens,  to  a  ohaiacter  fertile,  as  I  willingly  believe,  in  every 
great  and  good  qualification.*'! 

In  a  few  instances  his  metaphors  are  rather  too  far-fetched 
or  recondite.  "  Yet  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  age,  I 
could  wish  that  your  retreat  might  be  deferred,  until  jour 
morals  shall  be  happily  ripened  to  that  maturity  of  corrup- 
tion, at  which  the  worst  examples  cease  to  be  contagious." 
The  change  which  is  perpetually  taking  place  in  the  matter 
of  infection  gives  it  progressively  a  point  of  utmost  activity ; 
— after  which  period,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  continued 
change,  it  becomes  progressively  less  active,  till  at  length  it 
ceases  to  possess  any  eflect  whatever.  The  parallel  is.  cor- 
rectly drawn,  but  it  cannot  be  followed  by  every  one.  In  the 
same  letter  we  have  another  example :  '*  His  views  and  situa- 
tion require  a  creature  void  of  all  these  properties ;  and  he 
was  forced  to  go  through  every  division,  resolution,  compo- 
sition, and  refinement  of  political  chemistry,  before  he  hap- 
l^y  airived  at  the  capia  mortuum  of  vitriol  in  your  Graee. 
Flat  and  insipid  in  your  retired  state,  but  brought  into  action, 
you  become  vitriol  again.*'  This  figure  is  too  scientific,  and 
not  quite  correct :  vitriol  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  said 
to  be,  in  any  instance,  a  caput  mortuum.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  unjustly  charged  with  an  incongruity  of  meta- 

*  Last  sentence  in  Letter,  No.  42.  f  Letter^  No.  59. 

t  Oondn^on  of  Letter  to  Duke  of  Grafton,  No.  67.        §  Letter,  No.  69, 
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p^r.in  hia  re{»artee  upon  the  fi^lowing  obseryatlon  df  Sir  W. 
Dn^^ :  "  Tou,  indeed*  are  a  tycant  of  another  sort.  taiA 
upon  your  politkal  bed  of  torture  can  encrudate  any  8al^ect» 
ftom  a  fir^t  minister  doTvn  to  such  a  grub  or  butterfly  as  my- 
self. "*  To  this  remark  his  reply  was  as  follows :  "  If  Sir  W. 
Draper  s  bed  be  a  bed  of  torture,  he  has  made  it  for  himadf. 
I  shall  never  interrupt  hU  repose"  \  We  need  not  ramble  so 
far  a3  to  vindicate  the  present  use  of  this  last  word  by  refer* 
ridg  to  its  Latin  origin :  he  himself  has  justly  noticed,  uiider 
th^  signature  of  PhiloJunius«  that  Uwse  who  pretend.  %o 
espy  any  absurdity  either  in  the  idea  or  expression*  ''  cannot 
distinguish  between  a  sarcasm  and  a  oonUadiction*''^ 
.  To  pursue  this  critique  further  would  be  to  disparage  the 
judgment  of  the  reader.  Upon  the  whole*  these  letteiB, 
whether  considered  as  classical  and  correct  compositions,  or 
as  ^dresses  of  popular  and  impressive  eloquence,  are  well 
entitled  to  the  distinction  they  have  acquired;  «;ad  quoted,  as 
they  have  been,  with  admiration  in  the  senate,  by  such  nice 
judges  and  accomplished  scholars  as  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord 
EldoQ,  eulogized  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  admitted  by  the  author 
of  the  "  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  to  the  same  rank  among 
English  classics  as  Livy  or  Taoitus  among  B^man«  there  can 
•be  no  doubt  that  they  will  live  commensurately  with  the  Ifl^'^ 
guage  in  which  they  are  composed. 

;  These  few  desultory  and  imperfect  hints  are  the  whole  that 
the  writer  of  tliis  essay  has  been  able  to  collect  concerning 
4he  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  Yet  desultory  and  im; 
perfect  as  they  are,  he  still  hopes  that  they  may  not  be  utr 
Xerly  destitute  both  of  interest  and  utility^  Ahhough  they 
4o  net  undertake  positively  to  ascertain  who  the  author  wee ; 
ihey  oifer  a  fair  test  to  point  out  negatively  who  he  was  not ; 
and  to  enable  us  to  reject  the  pretensions  of  a  host  of  persims, 
.whose  friends  have  claimed  for  them  so  distinguished  an 
.honour. 

From  the  observations  contained  in  this  essay  it  should 
seem  to  follow  uaquestionaldy  that  the  author  of  the  Letters 
of  Jimius  was  an  Englishman  of  highly  cultivated  educa^on, 
deeply  versed  in  the  language,  the  laws,  the  constitution  and 
history  of  his  native  country:  that  he  was  a  man  of  easy,  if 

.  ♦  Le^er,  No.  26.  •  f  Letter,  No.  271  t  Letter,  No.  29. 
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not  of  affluent  eircumstances,  of  ansrillied  honour  and  gene- 
rosity, who  had  it  equally  in  his  heart  and  la  his  power  to 
eontrilHite  to  the  necessities  of  other  persons,  and  especially 
of  those  who  were  exposed  to  troubles  oi  any  kind  on  his  own 
account :  that  he  was  in  habits  of  confidential  intercourse,  if 
not  with  different  members  of  the  cabinet,  with  politicians 
who  were  most  intimately  £uniliar  with  the  court,  and  en- 
trusteed  with  all  its  secrets:  that  be  had  attained  an  age 
which  would  allow  him,  without  vanity,  to  boast  of  an  ample 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world:  that  during  the 
years  1767,  1768,  1769,  1770,  1771,  and  part  of  177«,  he 
resided  almost  constantly  in  London  or  its  vicinity,  devoting 
a  veiy  large  portion  of  his  time  to  political  concerns,  and 
publishing  his  political  lucubrations,  under  different  signa- 
tares,  in  the  Public  Advertiser:  that  in  Ins  natural  temper, 
be  was  quick,  irritable,  and  impetuous;  subject  to  political 
prejudices  and  strong  personal  animosities,  but  possessed  of 
a  high  independent  spirit;  honestly  attached  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  and  fearless  and  indefatigable  in 
maintaining  them :  that  be  was  strict  in  his  moral  conduct, 
and  in  his  attention  to  public  decorum;  an  avowed  member 
of  the  established  church,  and,  though  acquainted  mth  Eng- 
lish judicature,  not  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

What  other  characteristics  he  may  liave  possessed,  we  know 
not ;  but  these  are  sufficient ;  and  the  claimant  who  cannot 
piodooe  them  conjointly,  is  in  vsdn  brought  forward  as  the 
antlior  of  the  Letters  of  Junius. 

The  persons  to  whom  this  honour  has  at  different  times, 
and  on  different  grounds,  been  attributed,  are  the  following : 
Charles  Lloyd,  a  clerk  of  the  Treasury,  and  afterwards  a 
deputy  teller  of  the  Exchequer;  John  Roberts,  also  a  clerk 
in  the  Treasury  at  the  commencement  of  his  political  life, 
but  afterwards  private  secretary  to  Mr.  PeHwm,  when  suc- 
oes«vely  cbanc^lor  oi  the  exchequer,  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Harwich,  and  commissioner  of  the  board  of  traded ; 
Samuel  Dyer,  a  man  of  considecable  learning,  and  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Burke  and  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  William  Gerard  Hamil- 
ton,  another  fiiend  and  patron  of  Mr.   Burke;   Edmund 

*  AnonynMrnslj  aocofled  of  having  written  these  liettem  in  l3ie  PnUio 
AdTcrtiser,  March  21, 1772,-eCjxu0m. 
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Burke  himself;  Dr.  Butler,  ]ate  Bishop  of  Hereford;  tlie 
BeT.  Philip  Boeenhagen;  Miyor*Genena  Charles  Lee,  well 
known  for  his  actintj  during  the  American  war;  John. 
Wilkes;  Hugh  Macauley  Boyd;  John  Dunning,  Lord  Adi- 
barton ;  Henry  Flood;  and  Lord  George  Sackvule*. 

Of  the  first  three  of  these  reported  authors  of  the  Let* 
ters  of  Junius,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,,  without  en- 
tering into  any  other  fact  whateyer,  that  Lloyd  was  on  his 
death-bed  at  the  date  of  the  last  of  Junius's  private  letteis ; 
an  essay,  which  has  sufficient  proof  of  having  be^i  written  in 
the  possession  of  full  health  and  spirits ;  and  which,  together 
with  the  rest  of  our  author's  private  letters  to  the  printer  of 
the  Public  Advertiser,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  proprietor 
of  this  edition,  and  bears  date  January  19,  1773.  While 
as  to  Boberts  and  Dyer,  they  had  both  been  dead  for  many 
months  anterior  to  fhis  period :  Lloyd  died,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  Jimuary  22,  1773 ;  Boberts,  July  13,  and  Dyer  on 
September  16,  both  in  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  two  next  reputed  authors,  Hamilton  had  neither 
energy  nor  personal  courage  enough  for  such  an  undertaking  f, 
and  Burke  could  not  have  written  in  the  style  of  Junius* 
which  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  his  own,  nor  could  he  have 
consented  to  disparage  his  own  talents  in  the  manner  in  which 
Junius  had  disparaged  them  in  his  letter  to  the  printer  of  the 
Public  Advertiser,  dated  October  5,  1771 ;  independently  of 
which,  both  of  them  solemnly  denied  that  they  were  the  au- 
thors of  these  letters,  Hamilton  to  Mr.  Courtney  in  his  last 
illness,  as  that  gentleman  has  personally  informed  the  editor ; 

*  According  to  Mr.  Biitton  (Authorship  of  the  Letien  qfJufUw)  and  who 
liimself  brings  forward  three  at  once— ^Barre,  Shelbume,  and  Dunning — no 
fewer  than  thirty  claimant!  or  candidates  have  appeared  ai  the  yeritablo 
Jnnios ;  but  the  topic  is  teserred  to  the  concluding  yolnrae.-<-Sp. 

f  Hamilton,  from  his  having  one$  made  a  brilliant  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  ever  afterwards  remaining  silent,  was  called  Single- 
speech  Hamilton.  In  allusion  to  this  fact,  and  that  he  was  the  real  Ju- 
nius,  there  is  a  letter  in  the  Public  Adrertiser  of  Norember  80, 1771,  tA* 
dressed  to  WnuAx  Juhivb  Sarout->BFBBCH,  Esq.  The  air  of  Dnblk,  however, 
should  seem,  according  to  Mr.  Malone*s  accoant  of  him,  to  have  been  mom 
fiiTourable  to  his  rhetorical  powers  than  that  of  Westminster :  for  this  writer 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Hamilton  made  not  less  than  five  speeches  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament in  the  single  Session  of  1761-2.  ParliameiUary  Logic,  Pr^ace  p. 
autii.  Lord  Orfoid,  indeed,  contrary  to  geneml  rumour,  intimate*  that  he  was 
twice  a  speaker  in  the  British  parliament.-«-Sp, 
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«nd  ButIqbi  expressly  and  salisfisctorily  to  Sir  William  Proper, 
who  porposelj  interrogated  him  upon  the  subject ;  the  truth 
of  which  demal  is  moreover  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
tiie  late  Mr.  Wood£edl,  who  repeatedly  declared  that  neiUier 
of  them  was  th&  writer  of  these  compositions.  Why  Burke 
was  so  early  «nd  generally  suspected  of  having  written  them, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  that  he  was  so  suspected  is  obvious, 
not  only  from  the  opinion  at  first  entertained  by  Sir  William 
Diaper,  but  from  various  public  accusations  conveyed  in  dif- 
ferent newspapers  and  pamphlets  of  the  day;  the  Public 
Advertiser  in  the  month  of  October  containing  one  letter 
under  the  signatore  of  Zeno,  addressed  '*to  Junius,  alias 
Edmund,  the  Jesuit  of  St  Omers;"*  another  under  the 
s^nature  of  Pliny  Junior,  a  third  under  that  of  Querist,  a 
liaurth  under  that  of  Oxoniensis,  and  a  fifth  under  that  of 
Sceevola,.  together  mth  many  others  to  the  same  effect :  and, 
as  has  already  been  hinted  at,  an  anonymous  collector  of  many 
of  the  letters  of  Junius,  prefixing  to  his  own  edition  certain 
tfieedotes  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  he  confidently  denominated 
*'  Anecdotes  of  Junius,"  thus  purposely,  but  flEdlaciously,  iden- 
tifying the  two  characters  f. 

*  Nate  to  Lettflsr  61. 

f  la  addition  to  the  aboTo  proofs  tliat  Barke  and  Janias  were  not  the 
fame  person,  the  editox  might  refer  to  the  prosecution  which  Mr.  Burke  insti- 
tuted against  Mr.  Wood&ll,  the  printer  of  the  Public  Adyertiser,  and  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  acrimony,  for  a  paper  deemed  libellous  that  ap- 
peared in  this  journal  in  1783.  Considerable  interest  was  made  with 
Mr.  Borke  to  induce  him  to  drop  this  prosecution  in  different  stages  of  its 
pfrogress»  but  he  was  inexorable.  The  cause  was  tried  at  Guildhall,  July 
16,  17S4,  and  a  Tesdict  of  a  hundred  pounds  damages  was  obtained  against 
the  prioter  j  the  whole  of  which  was  paid  to  the  prosecutor.  It  is  morally 
iaipossible  that  Junius  could  have  acted  in  this  manner:  eyeij  anecdote  in 
|be  preceding  sketch  of  his  public  life  forbids  the  belief 

neither  is  it  to  be  conceived,  without  greatly  disparaging  Mr.  Burke's 
jBCfDoiy^  that  he  could  have  written  the  letter  to  Qarrick  (No.  41};  or 
Itave  spoken,  in  the  terms  in  which  Junius  has  spoken  of  Chamier, 
while  he  professed  a  warm  and  unreserved  friendship  for  both.  We  may 
idflo  fiirther  remark  that  the  well  known  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Pre- 
ient  State  of  the  Nation/'  published  in  1769  by  George  Gienville,  was  im< 
SMdiately  answered  by  Mr.  JBurke  in  a  tract  entitled  "  Observations  on  a 
)tie  pubiicati<Hi»  entitnled.  The  Present  State  of  the  Nation/*-— in  which  the 
p(4itical  opinions  of  Mr.  Grenville,  and  consequently  of  Junius,  who,  as  we 
haye  ali^y .observed,  was  the  general  advocate  of  Mr.  George  Ghrenville, 
are  censured  with  a  vehemence  peculiar  to  Mr.  Bnrke,  and  altogether  sufficient, 
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If,  howefor,  there  should  be  readeis  so  inBexiUa  ta  still  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Burke  mm  the  real  writer  of  tiie  Lettera  of 
Jnnias,  and  that  his  denial  of  the  fiict  to  Sir  William  Draper 
ivae  only  vrong  fin>m  him  under  the  InBuence  of  fear,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  such  readers  by  showkig  that  the 
system  of  politics  of  the  one  was  in  direct  opposition  to  thut 
of  the  other  upon  a  variety  of  the  most  important-  points. 
Burke  was  a  decided  partisan  of  Lord  Bockingham^  and  coin 
tinued  so  daring  the  whole  of  that  nobleman's  life  ;  Janius» 
on  the  contrary,  was  as  decided  a  friend  to  Mr.  Geoige  Gren* 
Tille.  Each  was  an  anta^ponist  to  the  other  upon  the  great 
subject  of  the  American  Stamp  Act.  Junius  was  a  warm  and 
powerful  advocate  for  triennial  parliaments;  Burke  an  inve- 
terate enemy  to  them.  To  which  the  editor  may  be  allowed 
to  add,  that  while  Mr.  Burke  in  correcting  his  manuscripts 
for  the  press,  and  revising  them  in  their  passage  through  it, 
is  notorious  for  the  numerous  alterations  he  was  perpetually 
making,  the  revised  copy  with  which  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall 
was  furnished  by  Junius  for  such  part  of  the  genuine  edition 
of  his  Letters  as  he  re-examined,  contained  very  few  amend- 
ments of  any  kind* . 

were  there  no  other  proof,  to  demonstrate  that  Bnrkeraiid  jQHins  ootild  not 
be  the  «aiRe  penoo.  Tile  nader  amy  take  the  feUowibif  eMrsets  as  «peci- 
mens  : — '^ Thdspieceit  called,  *  Thepnteni  State  <^ike  NiOitm^  It  ma^ ^ 
eonddered  as  «  wrt  ^  diffot  of  the  amwed  maasime  tf  a  eerUxf^  poliUeui 
S(^odl,  the  eff\xl9  ofwkate  dodrhue  and  praeHcee  ihie  countiy  toiBfeel  hn^ 
and  severely. "  *  ♦  •  *  «  ^  divereity  of  opinm  tipon  almori  evety 
principU  of  pciitict  had -indeed  dravn  a  tironff  line  (feeparaUon  ietveeth 
^/emamdeameotkers.'*  [The  mai^vest  ef  Boddngfami.  *  *  •  *  '*Tbe 
purpose  of  this  pamphlet,  aaid  at  which  k  eamn  directiy  or  obfiqn^y  la  mesfj 
page,  it  to  persuade -Uie  pabUc  of  Ihiee  or  faar  of  the  moat  difficuk  point*  in 
the  world—that  <iU  the  advaati^tes  of  the  late  war  wem  on  tibe  piurt  of  the 
Bourbon  alliance;  that  the  peaoeof  Paris  perfeetlj  cootu^ed  tite  dignity  and 
mtORflt  of  this  coimtry;  undAat  the  American  damp  eKt  was  a  maeUr- 
pieee  <(f  ppiiey  one?  finance;  that  tiie  only  good  nmnBter  thta  natioA  1mA 
enjoyed  simee  hit  Mi^esty^  aeoemien  it  the  Earl  of  Bate;  and  tiie  only  good 
managers  of  rsTeane  we  hare  seen  are  Lord  Bespenser  emd  Mr.  Charffs 
OrentfiUe;  and  iender  (he  deteription  of  men  of  wrtue  and  ability,  heheidi 
Ihem  fmt  io  Mie  as  Ae  onfy  persons  fU  ta  pvl  onr  t^edrs  in  vrder^-'-^ 
Barke's  Works,  toI.  ii.^  8vo  edit.,  pages  11, 12,  and  15. 

*  Dr.  Good  here  inserts  the  well>kiio  wn  ipeeeh  of  Mr.  Bnke  es  AmeticBn 
tazadoR,  but,  as  the  controversial  questions  that  gave  it  ita  chief  interest  have 
been  settied|  and  it  is  readily  accessible  in  the  worka  of  that  enunent  states- 
man, we  have  deemed  its  omission  excusable. — Ed. 
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Mr.  MftUmo,  in  hk  prafiibce  to  Mr.  HamiitoB^s  PadUwuni- 
mrf  Logic,  <^<Mr8  a  vuietj  of  revniks  in  daspioof  that  this 
gendefloan  vms  the  wnter  of  the  letters,  several  of  which  are 
possessed  of  enffieient  fom,  thoagfa  few  penons  will  periiapa 
agree  with  him  in  believing  that  if  £UuaukoB  had  wrilitmi 
them,  he  would  have  written  them  better.  The 
ffre  his  chief  arguments: — 

*  Now  (not  itf  innst  on  bis  own  solemn  asseveration  near  llie  time  ef  Us 
death,  that  he  was  not  tiie  author  of  Jmiitis*)  Mr.  HamBton  was  so  te  fivu 
Ixisig  an  ardent  party  man,  that  daring  the  long  petiod  abeve  SModoiMd 


[i&ota  J^  1769  to  Jan.  1772^  he  never  doselv  connected  himself  with  any 
party.  *  *  *  *  Notwithstandmg  his  extreme  love  of  political  discussion,  he 
never,  it  is  believed,  was  heard  to  speak  of  any  administration  or  any  opposition 
wi^  Tehemence  either  of  ceBfare<orof  pmise;  a  chameter  to  opposite  to  the 
iirvent  and  aaneliines  ooane  acrimony  of  Jnoias,  that  this  consideratkin 
a^ane  is  sufficaent  to  settle  ihe  poist^  as  fiur  as  relates  to  oar  author,  for  ever. 
«  •  *  *  Qq  ^^^  question — who  smu  the  author ) — ^he  was  as  free  to  talk  as 
any  other  person,  and  often  did  express  his  opinion  concerning  it  to  the  writer 
of  this  short  memoir  ;  an  opinion  nearly  coinciding  with  that  of  those  per- 
sons who  appMff  to  hsvie  had  the  best  means  of  inlonnatiaB  on  the  snbjeet.  In 
aoanvenatian  on  this  much  ngitated  pointy  he  onoe  nid  to  aii  intimadte  friend,  in 
atone  between  seriousness  and  pleasantry,-^' Yoa  know,  £[*******  *]iy 
I  could  have  written  better  papers  than  those  of  Junius  :*  and  so  the  gentle- 
man wbom  he  addressed,  who  was  himself  distinguished  for  his  rhetorical 
powers,  and  a  very  competent  judge,  as  well  as  many  other  persons,  ihonglit. 

"  It  may  be  added,  that  his  style  of  oraspesition  was  eatipety  diffeicnt 
from  that  oif  this  writer.  •  «  •  •  That  he  had  none  of  th^t  minate  commM- 
$arial  knowledge  of  petty  military  matters,  which  is  displayed  in  some  of  the 
earlier  pi^rs  of  Junius. 

"*  And,  finally  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  figures  and  alhisions  of  Junius 
are  often  of  so  different  a  race  frmm  diose  which  oar  anther  [Handltoa]  would 
have  med,  that  he  oerer  apoke  of  aome  of  them  without  the  strengest  die* 
aiypobation ;  and  particularly  when  a  friend,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  him 
WiX,  affected  to  think  him  the  writer  of  these  papers ;  and  bantering  him  on 
the  subject,  taxed  him  with  that  passage  in  whi6h  a  nobleman,  then  in  ahigb 
office,  is  said  to  hate  '  tnteUed  throngh  every  sign  in  the  political  zodiac^ 
from  the  MDKffoir,  in  whieh  he  ^A%m§  Lord  Chatham^  to  the  hopes  of  a 
TiBiOUi,'  ^&y  as  if  this  imager  were  much  in  his  style, — Mr.  Hamilton  with 
great  vehemence  exclaimed, '  had  I  written  such  a  sentence  as  that,  I  should 
have  thought  I  had  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  good  taste  in  composition  fi}r 
ererr* 

Mr.  Malone  farther  observes,  that  Hamilton  filled  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  from  September, 
1763,  to  April,  1784,  during  the  very  period  in  which  all  the 

*  "  It  has  been  said  that  he  at  the  same  time  declared  that  he  knew  who 
was  the  author;  but  unquestionably  he  never  made  any  such  declaration." — 

MaIiOKB. 
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letters  of  Junius  appeared  before  the  public;  and  it  will  not 
very  readily  be  credited  by  any  one  that  this  is  likely  to  hava 
been  the  exact  quarter  from  which  the  writer  of  the  letters  in 
question  fulminated  his  severe  criminations  against  Goyem* 
ment  The  subject,  moreover,  of  parliamentary  reform,  for 
which  Junius  was  so  zealous  an  advocate,  Mr.  Malone  ex« 
pressly  tells  us  was  considered  by  Hamilton  to  be  **of  so 
dangerous  a  tendency,  that  he  once  said  to  a  friend  now 
living,  that  he  would  sooner  suffer  his  right  hand  to  be  cut 
off,  than  vote  for  it." 

The  only  reason  indeed  that  appears  for  these  letters  having 
ever  been  attributed  to  Hamilton  is,  that  on  a  certain  morn- 
ing he  told  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  as  has  been  already  hinted 
at  *,  the  substance  of  a  letter  of  Jimius  which  he  pretended  to 
have  just  read  in  the  Public  Advertiser;  but  which,  on  con« 
suiting  the  Public  Advertiser,  was  not  found  to  appear  there, 
an  apology  instead  of  it  being  offered  for  its  postponement  till 
the  next  day,  when  the  letter  thus  previously  adverted  to  by 
Hamilton  did  actually  make  its  appearance.  That  Hamilton, 
therefore,  had  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  purport  of 
this  letter  is  unquestionable ;  but,  without  conceiving  him  the 
author  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  fact,  by  supposing 
him  (as  we  have  supposed  already)  to  have  had  it  read  to  him 
by  his  friend  Woodfall,  antecedently  to  its  being  printed. 

Another  character  that  has  been  started  as  a  claimant  to 
the  letters  of  Junius  is  the  late  Dr.  Butler,  Bishop  of  Hero- 
ford,  formerly  secretary  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Bilson  I>egge, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  father  to  the  present  Lord 
Stawell.  Dr.  Butler  was  a  man  of  some  talents,  and  was 
occasionally  a  political  writer,  and  felt  no  small  disgust  and 
mortification  upon  his  patron's  dismissal  from  office.  But 
he  never  discovered  those  talents  that  could  in  any  respect 
put  him  upon  an  equality  with  Junius.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
man  of  mild  disposition,  and  in  no  respect  celebrated  for 
political  courage.  To  which  general  remarks,  in  contraven- 
tion of  this  gentleman's  claim,  the  editor  begs  leave  to  sub- 
join the  following  extract  of  a  letter  upon  the  subject, 
addressed  by  a  friend  of  Dr.  Butler  s,  and  who  himself  took 
an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  times,  to  a  high  official 

*  Ante,  p.  7,  note. 
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cMmoter  of  iJie  present  day,  and  whicb  he  has  been  allowed 
the  liberty  of  copying:— 

"  Mr.  Wilkes  shewed  me  tlie  letten  lie  receired  privaUly  from  Jmuu : 
pojrtt  of  one  of  these  were  printed  in  the  public  papers  at  the  request  of  tiie 
Bill  of  Bights.  The  autograph  was  remarkable — ^it  was  finn  and  preeise^ 
and  did  not  i^pear  to  me  at  all  diiguised.  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  mtiaiate  with 
Bishop  Butler  when  quartered  as  colonel  of  the  militia  at  Winchester ;  and, 
from  some  very  curious  concurrent  circumstances,  he  had  strong  reasons  for 
considering  that  the  bishop  was  the  author,  and  I  had  some  reasons  for  con- 
jecturing the  same.  Yet  I  must  confess,  that  if  these  suspicions  were 
stronger  and  more  confirmed,  yet  I  think  I  should  require  more  substantial 
proofs;  and  my  reasons  are,  that  from  all  I  was  ever  able  to  learn  of  the 
bishop's  ]^&tonal  eharticUr,  he  was  incapable  of  disooyering,  or  feeling  those 
rancorous  sentiments,  so  unbecoming  his  character  as  a  Christian,  and  his 
station  as  a  prelate,  expressed  towards  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  North,  Sir 
William  Draper,  and  others — ^more  especially  the  king.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
his  being  the  sole  depositary  of  his  own  secret,  which,  as  Junius  says,  would 
be^  and  I  fancy  teas,  buried  in  eyerlasting  oblivion,  when  he  was  entombed  ; 
would  have  encouraged  him  to  have  used  such  opprobrious  language/* 

The  pretensions  of  the  Bev.  Philip  Bosenhagen,  though 
adverted  to  in  a  preceding  edition  of  these  letters,  are  hardly 
worth  noticing.  He  was  at  one  time  chaplain  to  the  8th 
regiment  of  Foot ;  and  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  impose 
upon  Lord  North  with  a  story  of  his  having  been  the  author 
of  the  letters  in  order  to  induce  his  lordship  to  settle  a  pension 
upon  him*  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Bosenhagen, 
who  was  a  school-fellow  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  continued  on 
terms  of  acquaintance  with  him  in  subsequent  life ;  and  occa- 
sionally wrote  for  the  Public  Advertiser :  but  was  repeatedly 
declared  by  Mr.  Woodfall,  who  must  have  been  a  competent 
evidence  as  to  the  &ct,  not  to  be  the  author  of  Junius'a 
Letters.  A  private  letter  of  Bosenhagen*s  to  Mr.  Woodfell 
38  still  in  the  possession  of  his  son  *,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
different  from  each  other  than  this  autograph  and  that  of 
Junius. 

It  has  been  said  in  an  American  periodical  work  entitled 
"  The  Wilmington  Mirror,"  that  General  Lee  in  confidence 
communicated  to  a  friend  the  important  secret  that  he  was 
the  author  of  these  celebrated  letters;  but,  whether  Lee  ever 
•made  such  a  communication  or  not,  nothing  is  more  palpable 
than  that  he  did  not  write  them — since  it  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  during  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  in 

*  And  has  descended  to  his  grandson,  the  present  Ur.  Wood&ll. — ^Ei^ 
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which  thej  'sooeeasively  appeared,  this  officer  yna  on  the 
oontinent  of  Europe,  travelling  from  place  to  plaee,  and 
occupying  the  whole  of  his  time  in  yery  different  pursuits. 

The  friend  to  whom  this  communication  is  said  to  hare 
heen  made»  is  a  Mr.  T.  Eodnej,  who  declares  as  follows  in  a 
communication  inserted  in  the  aboye-mentioned  American 
periodical  work. 

^  In  tbe  frn  of  1778,  not  long  after  Ctencnl  Lee  bad  arrived  in  AvericBy 
I  liad  the  pleasure  of  spending  an  afternoon  in  his  company,  when  there  waa 
no  other  person  present.  Oor  eonrersation  chiefly  tnmed  on  politics,  and  was 
nrataallj  free  and  open.  Among  other  things,  the  Letters  of  Jnnios  were 
nentioued,  and  Qeneral  Lee  asked  me,  who  was  eonjeetnred  to  be  the  aathor 
of  these  letters.  I  replied,  onr  conjectarM  here  generally  followed  those 
started  in  England;  but  for  myself,  I  concluded,  from  the  spirit,  stjh, 
patriotism,  and  poHtkal  information  which  they  displaced,  that  Lord  Chatham 
was  the  author;  and  yet  there  were  some  sentiments  there  that  indicated  his 
not  being  the  author.  Ghneral  Lee  immediately  ie|died,' with  consideiable 
animation,  affirming  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge.  Lord  Chatham  wns  not 
the  author;  neither  did  he  know  who  the  aathor  was,  any  mwe  than  I  did ; 
that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  world,  no,  not  eyen  Wood&II,  the  publisher, 
tiiat  knew  who  the  author  was;  that  the  secret  rested  solely  with  himself 
and  for  ever  would  lemain  with  him. 

**  Feeling,  in  lene  d«gi«e,  surprised  ai  ibis  viezpected  declaration,  after 
pausing  a  little,  I  xepUed :  *  No^  Qeneral  Lee,  if  jou  certainlj  know  what 
you  have  affirmed,  it  can  no  longer  remain  solely  with  him;  for,  certainly,  no 
one  could  know  what  you  have  affirmed  but  the  author  himself?' 

"  Recollecting  himself,  he  replied  :  '  I  have  unguardedly  committed  mjvel^ 
amd  %t  would  he  but  foUy  to  deny  to  you  that  laimtkt  author ;  but  I  muat 
saquest  that  yon  will  not  reveal  it  during  my  li£s;  for  it  never  was,  nor  never 
will  be  revealed  by  me  to  any  other.'  He  then  proceeded  to  mention  several 
circumstances  to  verify  his  being  the  author;  and,  among  them,  that  of  his 
going  over  to  the  Continent,  and  absenting  himself  from  England  most  of  the 
time  in  which  these  Letters  wen  first  published  in  London,  &&,  ftc.  This 
he  thought  necessary,  lest,  by  some  accident,  the  author  should  become 
known,  or  at  least  suspected,  which  might  have  been  hia  ruin,  had  he  been 
known  to  the  Court  of  London,"  &c. 

The  account  from  which  we  hare  made  this  extract  waa 
reprinted  in  the  St.  Javue's  ChronieU  for  April  16,  1803, 
which  the  editor  prefaces  hy  observing,  *•*  Of  Mr.  Bodney,  or 
of  the  degree  of  credit  that  may  reasonably  be  attached  to  his 
declaration,  we  know  nothing;  hot  the  suliject  is  so  eurioos, 
that  we  think  our  readers  will  not  be  averse  from  having  their 
attention  once  more  drawn  to  it.** 

The  public  do  not  in  any  degree  appear  to  have  been 
influenced  either  by  General  Lee's  pretended  assertion,  or 
Mn  Rodney's  positive  declaration :  and  this  claim  had  totally 
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4bd  airay  like  the  rest,  when  in  1807  it  Vras  revived  bj  Dr. 
Oirdlestohe  of  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  who  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish General  Lee*s  pretensions  by  a  comparison  of  Rodney's 
statement  with  Mr.  Langworthy  s  Memoirs  of  the  Genersd's  ' 
life,  in  a  pamphlet  published  anonymously,  under  the  title  of 
"Reasons  for  rejecting  the  presumptive  evidence  of  Mr. 
Alnion,  that  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd  was  the  writer  of  Junius,  with 
passages  selected  to  prove  the  real  author  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius."  And  in  consequence  of  this  revival  of  Mr.  Lee*s 
clsdm,  the  editor  feels  himself  called  upon  to  examine  its 
foundation  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

The  passages  selected  are  in  no  respect  convincing  to  his 
mind,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  to  that  of  the  public. 
But,  vdthout  entering  upon  so  disputable  a  question  as  that  of 
a  superiority  of  literary  taste,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  the  great  distance  of  General  Lee  from  England  during 
the  period  in  which  the  Letters  of  Junius  were  published, 
togeUier  with  the  different  line  of  politics  which  he  pursued, 
render  it  impossible  that  Lee  could  have  been  the  author  of - 
these  letters. 

The  correspondence  of  General  Lee  previous  to  his  quitting 
England  for  America,  in  August,  1773,  as  published  by  Mr. 
Langworthy  in  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  and  adverted  to  in  Dr. 
Girdlestone's  pamphlet,  extend  through  a  period  of  about 
thirteen  months,  from  Dec.  1,  1766,  to  Jan.  19, 1768,  and 
gire  us  the  foUo^ng  dates : — 

1766^  Dec.    1.        To  the  Kmg  of  Poland,  from  London. 
25.        The  Prince  of  Poland,  the  same. 

1767,  May    1.        Mr.  Coleman,  from  Warsaw. 

2.  Mrs.  Maeaul^*,  the  same. 

4.  Louisa  C,  the  same. 

4.  Lord  Thanet,  the  same. 

Aug.  16.  King  of  Poland,  Kamineck. 

1768,  Jan.  19.  8ir  C.  Darers,  IHjon. 

The  dates  of  the  letters  written  by  Jnnias  vnder  his  occasional  signatures 
are  as  follows : — 

1767,  April  28.        Poplicola- 

May  28.        !Qie  same  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  Sir  William  I>a:pei\ 

of  May  21. 
Jme  2i.        Anti^janus,  Jan. 


*  The  latter  wu  sotaldjaeised  to  Mn.  Macabky,  bat  ta  JUdy  Blaka. 
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1767>  Aug.  25«        A  fiiithfal  Monitor,  on  the  sabject  of  Loid  Townshcnd's 

appointment  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irdand* 
which  took  place  the  preceding  August  12. 
Sept  16.        Gorreggio. 

Oct  12.        Moderator  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  October  6. 
22.        Grand  Council. 

81.        No  signature,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  October  27. 
Dec.    5.        Y.  Z.  on  the  King's  speech,  on  opming  the  parliament 

Noyember  24, 1767  :  the  receipt  of  which  will  be 
found  acknowledged  by  the  printer  in  his  usual 
method  among  the  "  answers  to  correspondents,** 
November  80. 
19.        No  signature,  on  the  subject  of  American  politics. 
22.        Downright 

It  is  only  necessary  for  the  reader  to  compare  these  two 
lists  of  dates,  and  places;  as  for  example,  London,  and  War- 
saw, or  Kamineck,  daring  the  two  months  of  May  and  August, 
and  to  observe  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Letters  of  Junius 
were  furnished,  in  answer  to  the  different  subjects  discussed, 
to  obtain  a  full  proof  that  the  latter  list  of  letters  could  not 
have  been  written  by  the  author  of  the  former. 

These  remarks,  however,  relate  only  to  the  year  1767.  Let 
us  see  how  the  account  stands  for  1769,  being  the  year  in 
which  the  author  first  appeared  before  the  public  under  his 
favourite  signature  (with  the  single  exception  of  Miscellaneous 
Letter,  No.  52).  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  at  what 
places  General  Lee  was  residing  during  this  period.  Lang- 
worthy  s  Memoirs  abound  with  erroneous  dates,  which  are  not 
material,  however,  to  the  present  question.  The  only  service- 
able hint  that  can  be  collected  from  them  is,  that  he  was 
rambling  somewhere  or  other  abroad,  and  "  could  never  stay 
long  in  one  place :"  to  which  the  editor  adds,  **  that  we  can 
collect  nothing  material  relative  to  the  adventures  of  his 
travels,  as  his  memorandum-books  only  mention  the  names  of 
the  towns  and  cities  through  which  he  passed.  That  he  was 
a  most  rapid  and  very  active  traveller  is  certain,"  p.  8.  The 
account  furnished  by  Eodney  confirms  this  statement,  by 
telling  us,  "He  then  proceeded  to  mention  several  circum* 
stances  to  verify  his  being  the  author;  and,  among  them,  that, 
of  his  going  over  to  the  Continent,  and  absenting  himself 
from  England  most  of  the  time  in  which  these  letters  were, 
first  published  in  London,  &c.,  &c.  This  he  thought  necessary, 
lest,  by  some  accident,  the  author  should  become  known,  or,. 
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at  least,  suspected,  which  might  have  heen  his  ruin,  had  he 
been  known  to  the  Court  of  London,"  &c. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  during  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  1769,  General  Lee  was  rambling  oyer  the  Continent; 
and  of  course  had  no  possibility  of  keeping  up  a  very  close 
correspondence  with  any  person  at  home.  Yet  the  following 
table  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  written  either  under  his 
favourite  or  occasional  signatures,  or  privately  to  Mr.  Wood- 
fall,  will  show  that  in  the  course  of  this  very  year,  the  author 
maintained  not  less  than  fifty-four  communications  with  Mr. 
Woodfall:  that  not  a  single  month  passed  without  one  or 
more  acts  of  intercourse :  that  some  of  them  had  not  less 
than  seven,  and  many  of  them  not  less  than  six,  at  times 
directed  to  events  that  had  occurred  only  a  few  days  antece- 
dently :  that  the  two  most  distant  communications  were  not 
more  than  three  weeks  apart,  that  several  of  them  were  daily, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  not  more  than  a  week  from 
each  other. 


1769,  Jannajpy 

21. 

July 

8. 

October 

5. 

February 

7. 

15. 

IS. 

21. 

17. 

17. 

March 

3. 

19. 

19. 

18. 

21. 

20. 

April 

7. 

29. 

November 

8. 

10. 

August 

1. 

12. 

12. 

6. 

14. 

20. 

8. 

15. 

21. 

14. 

16. 

24.. 

16. 

26. 

27. 

22. 

25. 

May 

6. 

September 

4. 

29. 

30. 

7. 

December 

2. 

June 

6. 

8. 

12. 

10. 

10. 

19. 

12. 

19. 

19. 

22. 

25. 

26. 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  a 
perusal  of  this  table :  which  is,  that  the  writer  of  the  letters, 
of  which  it  forms  a  diary,  could  not  have  been  travelling  over 
the  continent  during  the  year  1769  to  which  it  is  limited, 
and  consequently  that  General  Lee,  who  was  travelling  over 
the  continent,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  in  remote 
northern  parts  of  it,  could  not  be  Junius. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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The  e&or  kas  obserrad'  iMt  it  is  cqaalif  obosoB  GtmiBoi. 
Lee  could  not  have  been  Jumas,  from  tbi  diflTerettt  line  €f 
politics  pKofessed  by  the  two  cfaoractera;  and  not  merely 
piolessed  bat  foa^t  for  to  his  own  oi^lawrj  by  the  fimaen 
Junius,  it  has  been  skeady  renHurked«  was  a  wavm  and  deteo^ 
mined  friend  to  Mr.  €reei)^  GrenvHle:  a  zeaJous  advocate 
for  the  stamn  act,  Mr.  Greuville^s  most  celebrated  measure ; 
amd  a  decidea  nfbolder  of  the  power  of  the  British  Pariiar 
moit  to  legislate  for  Ameiiea,  in  the  aame  manner  as  for  any 
county  in  fingkad.  And  it  was  because  Mr.  Lee  was  aa 
inveterate  oppugneraf  these  doctrines,  and  was  determined  to 
%ht  against  them,  and  even  against  his  native  country^  if 
she  insisted  upon  than,  that  he  fied  to  the  United  States, 
took  a  lead  in  their  armies,  and  powerfully  contributed  to 
their  independence.  The  ensoii^  extracts  taken  from  his 
letters  contained  in  Mr.  Langworthy's  Memoirs,  give  his  own 
opinions  in  his  own  words;  and  they  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  Junius  that  follow  the  preceding  extracts  from  Mn 
Burke. 

•  ■  •  - 

"  Ton  tell  me  the  Amernsns  are  the  most  mercHul  people  on  tiie  &ce  of 
the  earth  :  I  think  so  too ;  and  the  strongest  instance  of  it  is,  that  they  did 
not  long  ago  hang  up  you,  and  every  advocate  for  the  stamp  acC*^ 

**  As  to  the  rest  who  form  what  is  called  the  opposition,  they  are  so  odious 
or  contemptible  that  the  farourite  himself  is  preferable  to  t^est;  such  as 
Orenville,  Bedford,  Nevcastie,  and  their  associates.  Temple  is  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  order  of  coxcombs/'f 

**  A  formidable  opposition  is  expected ;  but  the  heads  are  too  odious  to  the 
nation  in  general,  in  my  opinion,  to  carry  their  point.  Such  as  Bedford, 
Sandwich,  G.  Grenville,  and,  with  submission,  your  friend  Mansfield.":}: 

"  We  haye  had  twenty  diflferent  accounts  of  your  arriyal  at  Boston,  whidi 
have  been  regularly  contradicted  the  next  morning ;  but  as  I  now  find  it 
certain  that  you  are  airiyed,  I  shall  not  delay  a  single  instant  addressing 
myself  to  you.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  friendship  I  have  long  and  sin- 
cerely professed  for  you;  a  friendship  to  which  you  have  the  strongest  claims 
from  the  first  moment  of  oar  acquaintance;  there  is  no  man  from  whom  I 
have  received  so  many  testimonies  of  esteem  and  afieetion ;  there  is  no  man 
whose  esteem  and  ajOTection  could  in  my  opinion  have  done  me  greater 
honour.  *********i  ghall  not  trouble  you  with  my 
opinion  of  the  right  of  taxing  America  without  her  own  consent,  as  I  am  afrai^ 
£rom  what  I  have  seen  of  your  speeches,  that  you  hare  already  fonned  your 
creed  on  this  article;  but  I  will  boldly  aifirm,  had  this  right  been  established 
by  a  thousand  statutes,  had  America  admitted  it  from  time  immemorial,  it 

*  Memoirs,  p.  54,  in  a  letter  to  W.  H.  Drayton,  a  member  of  congress, 
t  Id.  p.  294.  $  Id.  p.  297. 
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vondd  be  tlie  ^at^  of  vwttyfood  Saglklmiaa  to  esMrt  hif  ntaiMt  to 
pArliament  4if  tbU  lif^t,  as  it  mml  inevitably  work  the  fobTenioa  of  tbt 
whole  empire.  •••♦••♦♦On  tbese  principles,  I  saj,  Sir, 
every  gooa  Bngfislsnui^  absfcmeted  of  sB  regard  far  Amokay  sust  oppose  ber 
being  taxed  by  tbe  Britisb  pariiaiaent;  for  any  otra  part,  I  aaieoDTkeed that 
Ike^ajqgaaseBt  (eat  to4aUy  ablwn»>l  fivn  tbe  spmt  of  libsrty,  aad  A^ 
ooButitntiea)  oan  be  poodaced  in  nzKMirt  of  tlus  right  **•*•••» 
I  haye  now.  Sir,  only  to  entreat,  that  whatever  measure  yon  pmaae,  whether 
iShoae  which  your  real  friends  (myself  among  the  rest)  woald  wish,  or  mn- 
IbctaBately  those  whidk  oar  asearsed  aoismleiB  shall  dietate,  yee  will  stilt 
bdieve  me  to  be  psnsadly,  with  te  greatest  sinoeiity  wd  jAefion^  yoan^ 
&c,GLLe&"* 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  pursne  the  elaam  of  General 
Lee  any  lurtheT:  tbongh  a  multitade  of  similar  proofe  to  the 
same  effect  might  be  offered  if  necessary. 

Another  character  to  whom  ihese  letters  haTe  been  ascribed, 
ra  Mr.  Wilkes;  but  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  them  must  be 
clear  to  e\erj  one  who  will  merely  gire  a  glance  at  either  the 
public  or  the  private  letters.  Wilkes  could  not  haye  abused 
himself  in  the  manner  he  is  oceaskmally  abused  in  the  former; 
nor  would  he  haye  said  in  the  latter  (since  tibiere  was  no 
necessity  lor  his  86  saying)  "  I  have  been  oat  of  town  for  three 
weeks  "t  at  a  time  when  he  was  closely  confined  in  the  King's 
Bench. 

Of  all  the  pretenders,  however,  to  the  bononr  of  having 
written  the  Letters  of  Junius,  Hugh  Macaulay  Boyd  has  been 
brought  forward  with  the  most  confidence.:  yet  of  all  of  them 
there  is  not  one  whose  claims  are  more  easily  sad  completely 
lefirted.  It  is  nevertheless  necessary,  from  the  assursnce 
with  which  they  haye  been  urged,  to  examine  them  with  some 
degree  of  detail. 

Hugh  Macaulay  Boyd  was  an  Irishman  of  a  respectable 
£uDily,  who  was  educated  for  the  bar,  which  he  deserted,  at 
an  early  age,  for  polities,  and  an  unsettled  life,  that  perpe* 
tually  iuTolved  him  in  pecuniaxy  distresses;  and  who  is  known 
as  the  author  of  "  The  Freeholder/'^  which  he  wrote  at  BelDast, 
in  the  beginning  of  1776 ;  "The  Whig,"  consisting  of  a  series 

*  Letter  to  penmuk  Gkaend  BnifoyBe  to  join  the  Amerieaaa.  lCemoir% 
p.  82S-330.     See  Jnnins's  opinion  of  General  Burgoyne,  Letter  84. 

+  PriTaie  LettM,  No.  2.  Thia  letter  is  dated  Nor.  8, 1769.  Wilkes 
CBtoedtiie  Eiag's  Be&eh  Priton  AprU  27, 1768,  and  was  Ubeaated  April  18, 
1770. — See,  ivrtber,  tbe  private  oomipondeBce  betwesB  Jvaina  and  Kr. 
Wilkes. 
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of  revolutionaiy  papers  which  he  published  in  the  London 
Courant,  between  November,  1779,  and  March,  1780,  and 
the  "  Indian  Observer,"  a  miscellany  of  periodical  essays 
published  at  Madras  in  1793*.  In  his  public  conversation  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  style  and  principles  of 
Junius ;  and  in  his  political  effusions  he  perpetually  strove  to 
imitate  his  manner;  and,  iu  many  instances,  copied  his 
sentences  verbally.  On  this  last  account  the  three  advocates 
for  his  fame,  Mr.  Almon  who  has  introduced  him  into  his 
Biographical  Anecdotes,  Mr.  Campbell  who  has  published  a 
life  of  him,  and  prefixed  it  to  a  new  edition  of  "Boyd's 
Works,"  and  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  who  has  entered  largely 
into  the  subject,  in  Ms  "Appendix  to  the  Supplemental 
Apology,"  have  strenuously  contended  that  Boyd  and  Junius 
were  the  same  person;  an  opinion  which,  they  think,  is 
rendered  decisive  from  the  following  anecdote,  as  given  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Chalmers  himself. 

"  Boyd  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  shop  of  Almon,  who  detected 
him,  as  the  writer  of  Junius,  as  earl  j  as  the  autumn  of  1769.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  booksellers  and  printers,  H.  S.  Wood&U  read  a  letter  of  Junius,  which 
he  had  just  received,  because  it  contained  a  passage,  that  related  to  the 
business  of  the  meeting.  Almon  had  thereby  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
hand-writing  of  the  manuscript,  without  disclosing  his  thoughts  of  the  dis- 
covery. The  next  time  that  Boyd  called  on  him  in  Piccadilly,  Almon  said 
to  him, '  I  have  seen  a  part  of  one  of  Junius's  Letters,  in  manuscript,  which 
I  belieye  is  your  hand- writing.'  Boyd  instainUy  changed  colour ;  and  after 
a  short  pause,  he  said,  '  the  similitude  of  hand-writing  is  not  a  conclusive 
£Bct'  [proof].  Now,  Almon  does  not  deliver  these  intimations  as  mere  opinions; 
but  he  speaks  like  a  witness  to  facts,  which  he  knows  to  be  true.  It  is  a  fact, 
then,  that  Almon  taxed  Boyd  with  being  the  writer  of  Junius*s  Letters ;  that 
£oyd  tkereupon  changed  colour;  and  that  he  only  turned  off  the  imputation, 
by  the  obvious  remark,  that  comparison  of  hand-writing  is  not  decisive  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  writer.  Add  to  this  testimony  that  Boyd  was,  by  nature, 
conjident,  and,  by  habit,  a  man  of  the  town,  a  sort  of  character  who  is  not 
apt  to  blush.  From  the  epoch  of  this  detection,  it  was  the  practice  of  Almon, 
when  he  was  asked  who  was  the  writer  of  Junius,  to  say,  that  he  suspected 
Junius  was  a  broken  gentleman,  without  a  guinea  in  his  pocket." 

Mr.  Almon's  own  words  in  relating  this  anecdote  are  as 
follow :  "The  moment  I  saw  the  hand- writing  I  had  a  strong 
suspicion  that  it  was  Mr.  Boyd*s,  whose  hand-writing  I  knew, 

-  *  He  is  also  said  by  his  friends  to  have  written  various  letters  in  the 
Pmie  Advertiser,  in  the  years  1769,  1770,  1771,  and  afterwards  in  1779 ; 
the  former  imder  a  questionable  signature,  the  latter  under  that  of  Democrates 
or  Democraticus. 
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Laving  received  several  Utters  from  him  concerning  ho6k$y 
And  lie  afterwards  adds  in  reference  to  Boyd's  reply  to  him, 
"  though  these  words  do  not  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  ««- 
^idon^  they  do  not,  however,  positively  deny  it."  • 

This  reply,  "  that  the  similitude  of  hand- writing  is  not  a  con- 
clusive proof,"  is  called  hy  Mr.  Chalmers  an  "  obvious  remark;^'' 
he  might  have  added  that  the  remark  is  just  as  general  as  it 
is  obvious,  and  consequently  that  it  admits  of  no  particular 
deduction.  It  neither  denies  nor  aflBrms,  hut  leaves  the  ques- 
tion, or  rather  the  suspicion,  precisely  where  it  was  at  first. 

But,  say  these  gentlemen,  it  was  preceded  by  a  change  of 
colour;  yet  whether  this  change  were  to  a  flush  or  a  paleness, 
or  any  oflaer  hue,  does  not  appear.    Let  it  be  taken  for  granted, 
however,  that  they  mean  Macaulay  Boyd  blushed,  and  conse- 
quently that  he  exhibit.ed,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  a  secret 
sense  of  shame ;  yet  what  had  that  man  to  be  ashamed  of, 
upon  a  detection  of  this  kind,  who  openly  gloried  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Junius,  who  had  carried  his  own  avowed  sentiments 
immeasurably  farther,  who  was  for  ever  publicly  imitating  his 
style  and  copying  his  phrases  ? — ^this  man,  who  was   "  by 
nature  confident,  and  by  habit  a  man  of  the  town,  a  sort  of 
character  who  is  not  apt  to  blush,"  nothing  surely  could 
have  given  him  a  higher  delight  than  to  have  been  suspected 
to  have  been  Junius  himself:  nothing  could  more  agreeably 
have  flattered  his  vanity.     His  cheeks  glowed  with  a  flmh  of 
rapture  upon  the  supposed  detection,  and  he  could  not  even 
consent  to  dissipate  the  fond  illusion  by  telling  the  whole 
truth.      Shame  he  could  not  feel ;  and  as  to  the  passion  of 
-fear,  it  must  not  be  mentioned  for  a  moment :  fear  would  have 
made  him  turn  pale,  but  not  have  blushed. 

Yet  these  gentlemen,  in  the  ardour  of  their  pursuit,  prove 
too  much  for  their  own  cause ;  since  we  at  length  find  that, 
after  all,  there  was  no  similitude  of  hand-writing  whatever, 
or  at  least  none  that  could  answer  their  purpose.  The 
letter  shown  by  Woodfall  Almon  asserted  to  be  in  the 
common  hand-writing  of  Boyd,  the  hand-writing  employed  by 
him  in  his  common  and  avowed  transactions,  and  that  he 
knew  it  to  be  Boyd's  on  this  very  account.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Mr.  Woodfall  was  also  well  acquainted,  in  conse- 

*  Letter  from  J.  Almon  to  L.  D.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Dec.  10, 1798. 
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qoeaca  of  a  suxiikr  coivespondenoo,  ^th  tke  lumd-writiiig  of 
Mr.  Boyd ;  ttid  Woodfall,  whose  veiadty  could  sot  be  qiia»- 
ticned,  and  vbo  kad  far  better  opportiudties  of  eoiiq^i^  Ae 
autographs  together,  denied  that  the  letters  of  Jiuuas  wex» 
written  ki  the  hand-wriling  of  Boyd;  adding,  that  Almon, 
from  the  casual  glance  he  had  obtKmed»  had  oonjectwred  ern>- 
neensly.    The  difficulty  was  felt  and  ackaewledged ;  and  tha 
following  iiK^mous  expedient  iMis  devised  to  get  rid  of  it.    It 
was  ooDtea&d  that  Boyd  had,  about  the  period  of  Jonuis's 
first  a{^>earan6e,  aoeostoiaed  himself  to  what  he  used  to  call« 
and  his  commex^ators  and  biographecs  eall  after  him,  a  dis- 
gvued  hand ;  and  that  he  uniformly  employed  this  disguised 
hand  in  writii^  these  letters,  in  order  to  prevent  detecticm. 
And  this  ingenious  discovery  was  afterwards  hronght  fc^ward 
as  im  evidence  of  Boyd*6  |^od  sense  and  discretion,  and  an 
Itdditienal  demonstration  that  he  was  the  eetnal  writer  of 
these  letters.     **  It  would  require  strong  proof  indeed,"  says 
Hr.  Chalmers,  **  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  mind  that  the  writes 
ef  Junius*s  heitata  would  send  them  to  the  printer  in  his  real 
hand- writing.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  such  a  man  as 
Boyd  would  take  such  successlal  pains  to  disguise  his  hand- 
writing, if  he  had  not  bad  some  design  to  deceive  the  world." 

But  this  is  to  involve  the  argument  in  even  more  self-con- 
tradiction than  ever.  Junius,  whoever  he  was,  wrote  his 
letters,  we  are  told,  in  a  dis^uUed  hand-wrking,  in  order  to 
avoid  detection :  the  letter  which  Almon  saw  was  not  a  du- 
guised  hemdrvjritmg,  but  in  liie  open  and  avowed  hand-writing 
of  Boyd,  with  which  Almen  was  well  acquainted,  and  which 
was  made  use  of  by  Boyd  in  kie  CGmmon  transactions  and 
correspondence.  Upon  their  own  reasoning,  therefore,  Boyd 
eould  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  letters  of  Junius. 

But  we  are  told,  in  reply  to  this  seccmd  difficult,  that  the 
disguised  hand-writing  of  Boyd,  thou^  different  from  his 
eommon  hand-writing,  was  nevertheless  not  so  different,  but 
that  those  who  were  £Euniliar  with  the  latter  could  easily  trace 
its  origin,  and  identify  it  with  the  former :  *^  I  have  already 
proved,"  says  Mr.  Campbell,  ^*  that  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  one,  would,  upon  inspection  of  the  other,  discover  a  stroi^ 
xesemblBince  between  tbem."  *    The  result  of  course  is,  thi^ 

*  Life  of  Be^d,  p.  1^. 
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Ahmm  penotmled  tke  deeepdan,  ftlthaagb  £R>m  a  raomentny 
gku»ce,  white  WoediJELli  was  iacapaUe  of  dohig  so,  notwitkh 
sUmdixig  hk  aoperior  opportunkiok  Yet  sarelj  saTer  was 
sa^  a  disffmss  aithor  attempted  or  o<»eeired  before.  The 
aoiiior.wisiteftt  we  axe  told,  to  disseiB^k  kts  haad-wiiting,  in 
^rder  to  avoid  detection;  and  ha  devisee  a  disfm^d  head- 
^mitkig  that  can  osilf  be  tmced  home  and  identified  by  diose 
-who  are  acqaainted  with  his  eommon  hand-writing ;  as  if  has 
fiomsttoin  h^od-wiitiog  could  be  identified  by  elraageis  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

A  dutftuML  haad-wrking  that  should  conceal  him  from 
all.  who  were  ignocant  of  Ms  reaL  hand-vriting,  and  expose 
kiai  to  all  who  were  acfuaiated  with  it,  was  a  truly  brilliant 
iEtTei^ion»  and  ahegether  worthy  of  Mr.  Boyd*s  coontry  and 
pietensions.  Yet,  after  all,  we  must  not  forget,  that  the 
band^writing  supposed  to  have  been  seen  ^  Almon,  if 
Boyd  s  at  sll,  was  not  the  mystical,  esoteric  autography,  the 
U^  yfmfift,»TM  of  the  initiated,  the  disguised  diaracter  that 
eould  be  det0cted  by  nolbody  but  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  his  comixbon  wiitii^,  \mt  the  comxaon  and  undisguised 
cbaracter  itself,  his  general  and  avowed  hand-writing  em- 
ployed on  purposes  €i  ordinaxy  business,  and  which,  says  Mr. 
Ajjoaon,  ''  I  knew,  in  consequence  of  having  received  seYeral 
kUera  from  him  oomcebnino  books." 

But  this  is  net  the  only  disguise  which  Mr.  Boyd  mast 
have  had  reoourse  to,  and  which  he  is  admitted  to  have  had 
leeourse  to,  if  he  were  the  real  author  of  these  celebrated 
efiatles.  He  must  have  disguised  his  ustud  stable  even  more 
than  his  tuual  hamd-wrUiTUf^  and  that  by  the  very  extra* 
offdinaiy  assumption  of  an  excellence  which  does  not  else- 
where appear  to  have  belonged  to  him;  for  it  is  not  pretended 
by  any  of  his  advocates  that  the  general  merit  of  any  one  of 
his  aeknotvUdfed  productions  is  equal  to  the  general  merU  of 
the  Letters  of  Junius ;  but  merely  asserted  that  there  is  in  his 
works  a  general  ittutatwn  of  the  manner  of  the  latter,  together 
with  an  occasional  copy  of  has  very  phrases  and  images,  and  that 
he  has  al  times  prodaeed  passages  not  inferior  to  some  of  the 
best  that  Junius  ever  wrote,  *"  Of  all  the  characters,"  says  Mr« 
Chalmers  himself,  **  who  knew  Boyd  personally,  I  have  only 
foet  vrith  one  gentleman  who  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  able 
to  write  Junius  s  letters."  And  Mr.  Campbell  has  hence  con- 
ceived it  necessary  to  offer  two  reasons  for  this  palpable 
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inferiority  of  style.  The  one  is,  that  all  the  acknouHedged 
productions  of  Bojd  ^ere  written  in  a  hurry — slans  pede  in 
uno,-^while  the  letters  of  Junius,  contrary  indeed  to  faiis 
otherwise  uniform  method,  were  possibly  composed  with  con- 
siderable pains,  and  corrected  by  numerous  revisions.  Tfao 
other  consists  of  a  long  extract  from  the  Bambler,  in  denial 
of  the  position  that  "  because  a  man  has  once  written  well, 
he  can  never  under  any  circumstances  write  ill."* 

Now  the  whole  of  this  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be 
called,  is  founded  on  gratuitous  assumptions  alone,  and  may 
be  just  as  fairly  apphed  to  any  one  else  of  the  supposed 
writers  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  as  to  Mr.  Boyd.     It  is  ad- 
mitted that  he  occasionally  wrote  passages  of  considerable 
merit;  and  it  is  admitted  also,  that  he  was  an  imitator  of 
Junius *s  style,  and  a  frequent  copyist  of  his  very  words  and 
images.     But  this  last  fact  is  against  Boyd,  instead  of  being 
in  his  favour,  for  the  style  of  Junius  is  original  and  strictly 
his  own  ;  he  is  now  here  a  copyist,  aud  much  less  a  copyist  of 
himself.      Boyd  might   characteristically  write,    as  he  has 
done  in  his  Freeholder,  •**  long  enough  have  our  eyes  ached 
over  this  barren  prospect,  where  no  verdure  of  virtue  quickens,^* 
because  Junius  before  him  had  written,  *'I  turn  with  pleasure 
from  that  barren  waste  in  which  no  salutary  plant  takes  root, 
no  verdure  quickens;"  but  Junius  could  not  write  so,  because 
his  genius  was  far  too  fertile  for  him  to  be  driven  to  the  dire 
necessity  of  copying  from  his  own  metaphors,  and  even  had 
he  done  it  in  the  present  instance,  he  was  too  manly  a  writer 
to  have  introduced  into  the  simile  the  affected  and   con- 
temptible alliteration  of  "  verdure  of  virtue." 

If  Boyd,  therefore,  wrote  Junius,  he  must  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  powers  of  which  he  has  never  otherwise  given  any 
evidence  whatever,  and  must  not  only  have  disguised  his  hand^ 
but,  as  well  observed  on  a  former  occasion  by  the  late  Mr. 
W.  Woodfall,  have  disguised  his  style  at  the  same  time ;  and 
this  too  "  in  that  most  extraordinary  way  of  writing  above  his 
own  reach  of  literary  talent,"  judging  of  his  abilities  from 
every  existing  and  acknowledged  document.  To  conceive  that 
a  man  of  versatile  genius  might  disguise  his  accustomed  style 
of  writing  by  adopting  some  other  style  on  a  level  with  hi8 
own,  is  not  difficult;  but  to  conceive,  under  the  circumstances 

*  Campbeirs  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  81 
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of  his  avtheraicated  talents,  tbat  Boyd  could  disguise  his 
avowed  style  by  assuming  that  of  Junius,  is  to  conceive,  though 
the  difference  between  them  was  not  altogether  so  extreme, 
that  a  sign-post  painter  might  disguise  himself  under  the 
style  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  or  a  street  fiddler  under  that  of 
Cramer. 

In  effect  Boyd  appears  to  have  been  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  the  writings  of  Junius,  ambitious  enough  to  try  to 
imitate  them,  and  vain  enough  to  wish  to  be  thought  the 
author  of  them.  By  the  deep  interest  he  displayed  in  their 
behalf,  he  once  or  twice  *  induced  his  wife  to  challenge  him 
with  having  written  them ; — when  accidentally  taxed  by  Almon 
with  the  same  fact,  he  could  not  restrain  his  feelings,  and  his 
cheeks  flushed  with  rapture  beneath  the  suspicion ;  and  when, 
upon  a  visit  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1776,  he  wrote  his  address 
to  the  electors  of  Antrim,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Free- 
holder," he  so  far  succeeded  by  eulogizing  Junius,  by  quoting 
his  letters,  and  imitating  his  manner,  as  to  induce  a  few  other 
persons  to  entertain  the  same  idea,  and,  what  was  of  no  small 
gratification  to  him,  to  acquire  the  honour  of  being  generally 
denominated  Junius  the  Second.  Yet,  say  his  advocates,  he 
never  dared  to  avow  that  he  was  Junius,  because  Junius  had 
declared  in  his  Dedication,  '*  I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my 
own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me." 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  these  visits  to  Ireland  are  by  no 
means  favourable  to  Mr.  Boyd's  claims;  for  the  letters  of 
Junius  published  in  August,  1768,  under  the  signatures  of 
Atticus  and  Lucius,  were  written  during  one  of  them ;  and 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  seized  hold  of  the  events 
of  the  moment,  and  replied  to  the  numerous  vindications  and 
apologies  of  the  government-party,  must  have  been  wntten  (not 
at  Belfast)  but  in  London,  or  its  immediate  vicinity  \.     While 

*  Campbell's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  130. 

f  Campbell  in  bis  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  22,  relates  tbe  following  anecdote  of 
that  gentleman,  which  occurred  during  tbe  before-mentioned  visit  to  Ireland 
in  the  summer  of  1768.  "  One  evening  while  Mr.  Flood  sat  at  his  own 
table,  after  dinner,  entertaining  a  large  company,  of  which  Mr.  Boyd  was 
one,  he  received  an  anon3nmous  note,  inclosing  a  letter  on  the  state  of  parties, 
signed  Sindercombe*  The  note  contained  a  request  that  Mr.  Flood  would 
peruse  the  inclosed  letter,  and  that  if  it  met  his  approbation  he  would  get  it 
published,  which  he  accordingly  did  in  a  paper  of  the  following  morning,  and 
the  letter  produced  a  very  strong  sensation  on  the  public  mind."  Mr. 
Gampbell  proceeds  to  state  that  "  every  endeavour  was  made,  without  eflfect, 
to  discover  the  author:  that  Mrs.  Boyd  always  thought  that  Sindercombe  was 
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kifl  viflU  to  tke  same  ooautrf  ia  1773  wm  chkAf  in  eo&s9- 
^Mnoe  of  atienM  pecanisiy  distrefls,  which  had  opprened 
bim  lor  the  pracediitg  efghteea  mooitfas  er  two  ynre,  loid  bul 
drivem  h«  mn  the  voiid,  thnm^  a  ianr  of  being  arroBted  7 
awdi  were  the  opposite  ciicaDuteiieesef  Jimiiis,  that  the  lalter 
was  refusing,  at  this  yeiy  moment,  the  moiety  of  the  ftoBia 
resulting  from  the  sale  <tf  his  own  editioB  of  his  letters.,  re- 
peatodlj  pressed  upon  hun»  and  to  whkh  he  was  harij 
eotitled ;  and  o£fonog,  from  a  eonqpelent  parse,  a  pectuiiary^ 
indemaifioation  to  Wood£idl  on  aoeount  of  his  prosecution  \^ 
the  crown. 

There  is»  howerer,  a  note  inserted  in  Jusiins^s  own  edition 
of  these  letters'*',  in  relation  to  Lord  Imham,  sad  his  base- 
ness to  a  young  and  confidential  friend,  that  has  been  con- 
ceived by  these  same  goattlemen  as  almost  decisive  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Boyd*s  pretensions ;  the  young  man  heie  aQuded  to 
having  been,  as  it  should  seem,  one  of  Mrs.  Boyd  s  guar 
dians ;  l^e  two  families  to  which  the  fact  relates,  isom  the 
peculiar  motives  they  possessed  for  keeping  it  a  secret,  not 
being  supposed  to  have  divulged  it  to  any  one,  said  Mrs. 
Boyd  herself  having  only  communicated  it  in  strict  confir 
dence  to  her  husband.    Yet  Uie  reader  of  the  ensuing  Piivate 

her  hfubaad'a  pradnctiai,  and  that  Bumy  yeui  aHerwails  ihe  was  -sstisfied 
that  her  conjecture  was  founded  in  fiwt."  If  Kn.  Boyd  wene  conect  in  her 
conjectare^  a»  to  her  hushand  being  the  author  of  the  letter  under  this  signa- 
ture, it  would  of  itself  all  but  indisputably  prove  that  he  was  not  the  writer 
af  the  Letters  of  Junius;  as  on  Dec  26,  1772,  nearly  twelve  months  after 
Jonins  had  oe— sd  to  pttUkh  widv  this  ugKotmre,  and  many  months  after  he 
had  decUned  to  vxite  under  aay  others  BindeRombe  addsesses  the  IbUowiiig 
card  to  him: — 

"  For  the  PMie  Adverser. 

A  CARD.  Dec,  26, 1772. 

"  SznmnBOOXBi  laments  that  Jimius  is  s3ent  at  a  season  that  demands  his 
utmost'  elo^cBMi  SiadeBceaibe  has  long  wsated  with  impatience  for  the 
completion  of  that  promise,  in  which  every  friend  to  liberty  is  so  deeply 
interested.  Junius  has  long  since  pledged  huaself  that  the  eoxmpt  a^ius- 
tration  of  Lord  Townshend  in  Ireland  *  shall  not  be  lost  to  the  public.*  He 
now  calls  upon  Junius  to  fulfil  that  promise." 

That  is  Boyd,  the  writer  of  Junius  as  Campbell  contends,  caBs  upon  him- 
self to  fulfil  a  promise  which  he  had  not  the  smallest  intention  to  pedbrm,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Private  Letter,  No.  63.  Sindercombe  is  a  signa- 
ture of  some  peculiarity,  and  never  a|^>cared  in  the  PubSc  Advertiser  during 
tiie  period  in  which  the  writer  ci  the  letters  of  Junius  was  a  correspondent 
in  that  paper,  which  the  reader  will  perceive  was  firom  April  28^  1767,  to 
May  12,  1772. 

•  Letter,  JSfo.  67. 


Ijetftecs,  B&»  wiBeamog  the  a^dilTjr  with  wkiob  Juaham  be- 

CMtte  mfomwd  of  Mr.  Osixkk'B  iotimatian  to  the  king,  and 

Sninn^'s  msit  to  Xocd  G.  Sbc^crille,  will  have  no  difficalty 

b  eonoeimg  that  JuBios,  though  totallj  waao^uaiiited  witli 

Mr.  Boyd  or  his  faaiilj,  isight  faav^  taailj  ae^red  a  know- 

ledge  i^seorals  lor  morefi6cqi«ly  locked  up  than  ikte  present. 

la  raiditj,  iroBL  Mr.  Campbell  s  own  rdation  ^f  this  aneodote« 

itaeens  vather  a  matter  cf  wonder  tbaJL  it  should  have  been  a 

seerat  to  aii^  eine^  than,  that  it  shoidd  have  been  known  to  Jn- 

aias  «t  the  time  ef  his  nacratiBg  it;  far  it  appears  that  at 

htA  m.  persons  wa:»  privy  to  the  tnmaaetioQ  almost  from  its 

&st existence:  ih&  dehfiiichee  and  the  {urostiU^,  the  ii\}ured 

Mde^room  and  his  two  brothers,  and  Mrs.  Bojd  as  a  part  of 

tbd  bridegroom*a  fnnily^. — Yet,  &om  these  three  slender 

&cts, — Boyd  s  imitation  of  the  style  of  Jonins,  Almonds  sua- 

{>aaos  oonceaming  his  hazul-writing,  and  the  anecdote  of  Lord 

^nifaam,  in  eonjnaetion  with  a  few  othan  of  a  nature  merely 

tc^atentl,  and  which,  when  separated  from  them,  prove  no- 

^Bng  «3utM«r»  these  ^ntlemi^  midertake  to  '<  regard  it  as 

ftnonl  omlasaty  that  Maeaulay  Boyd  did  waite  the  letters  ai 

The  lato  Mr.  Woodiall|,  indeed,  made  no  scruple  of  denying 
^  a^aertian  per^aoptocily,  adimittmg,  at  the  same  time,  that 
be  was  not  absolutely  certain  who  did  ^iraito  them.  But  this 
^^Btameay,  it  seems,  tiiough  firom  the  printer  of  the  letters 
themselves,  and  who,  moreover,  through  the  whole  period  of 
^^  pnUication,  was  in  habits  of  confidential  correspondence 
with  the  antltor,  is  of  no  consequence.  Let  us  aee  by  what 
fBQous  process  of  logic  this  testimony  is  attempted  to  be 
amlidated:  Ihe  reader  will  meet  with  it  in  Mr.  Chalmers's 
pMapldet,  who  thus  observes  and  reasons :— . 
^  "  A  few  weeks  uhear  the  pablicaticm  of  *  AImon*s  Anecdotes,* 
^  1797,  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall^  meeting  the  anecdote  writer  at 
^^^^i^^pQan's  siu^  coii^limented  him  on  his  entertaining  book ; 

*  Letter,  Ko.  67,  with  a  note  by  JimiiiB. — Ed. 

t  See  Chaknen'^  SnpptemeDft,  p.  94.  Ounpbell^s  LHe,  173,  277. 
^  It  nay  be  fit  to  expkln  thiut  tbexe  are  in  eoiuHMotum  with  Jumai  iki&d 
WoodfiUl's-^^  ^tkec,  Xc  Henxy  SamptoD  WoodftU  ;  the  son,  Mr.  Qeorge 
Waodfall ;  and  the  gcandsoB ;  the  first,  the  origmal  publisher  of  the  Letters 
^  Jvaios;  the  0ecoiid,  the  publisher  of  the  edition  ef  1812;  and  the  third, 
•J*  present  Mr.  Henty  Wood&Q,  who  prints  the  edition  now  in  course  of 
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bat  said  that  he  was  'mistaken  in  supposing  Mr.  Boyd  to 
have  been  the  author  of  Junius*s  Letters  ;*  and  then  added, 
with  an  emphasis,  that  *  Mr.  Boyd  was  not  the  author  of  them.* 
To  these  emphatical  observations  Mr.  Almon  replied  that 
*  he  had  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Boyd  s  being  the  author  of  those 
letters ;  that  as  you,  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  never  knew  who 
was  the  author,  you  cannot  undertake  to  say  who  was  not  the 
author  of  those  letters.*  Mr.  Woodfall  departed  without 
making  any  reply.  What  reply  could  he  make  ?  It  is  ab- 
surd in  any  man,  who  does  not  know  the  author  of  Junius 's 
letters,  to  say  that  Macaulay  Boyd  was  rwt  the  writer  of  them 
in  opposition  to  affirmative  proofs.  Yet  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall 
afterwards  told  Mr.  L.  D.  Campbell  that  *Mr.  Boyd  was  twt 
the  writer  of  Junius's  letters,'  without  pretending,  however, 
that  he  knew  the  true  author." 

Now  every  one  who  knew  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  knew  him 
also  to  be  a  man  of  strict  unimpeachable  veracity ;  a  man  who 
would  not  have  ventured  to  speak  decisively  upon  this  or  any 
other  point,  if  he  had  not  had  very  sufficient  grounds.  We 
are  asked  what  reply  he  could  have  made  ?  and  are  told  that 
his  negative  assertion  was  absurd  against  the  affirmative 
proofs  offered.  *  These  affirmative  proofs  have  been  already 
sufficiently  noticed ;  our  next  business  then  is  to  state  what 
reply  Mr.  Woodfall  could  have  made  if  he  had  chosen,  and 
perhaps  would  have  made  if  he  had  been  differently  addressed, 
of  the  absurdity  of  which  the  reader  shall  determine  when  he 
has  perused  it :  it  shall  be  founded  upon  negative  arguments 
alone.  Woodfall  well  knew  the  hand- writings  of  both  Junius 
and  Boyd,  and  was  in  possession  of  .maoy  copies  of  both ;  and 
knowing  them  he  well  knew  they  were  different.  He  well 
knew  that  Junius  was  a  man  directly  implicated  in  the  circle 
of  the  court,  and  immediately  privy  to  its  most  secret  in- 
trigues; and  that  Boyd  was  very  differently  situated,  and 
that  whatever  information  he  collected  was  by  circuitous 
channels  alone.  Junius  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  affluence, 
considerably  superior  to  his  own  wants,  refusing  remunera- 
tions to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  offering  reimbursements 
to  those  who  suffered  on  his  account ; — Boyd  to  be  labouring 
under  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  ready  to  accept  what- 
ever was  offered  him;  or,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Almon, 
**  a  broken  gentleman  without  a  guinea  in  his  pocket."    Ja- 
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nius  lie  knew  to  be  a  man  of  considerably  more  than  his  o^m 
age,  who,  from  a  long  and  matured  experience  of  the  world, 
was  entitled  to  read  him  lessons  of  moral  and  prudential 
philosophy ;  Boyd  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  very  young  man  *, 
who  had  not  even  reached  his  majority,  totally  without  plan, 
and  almost  without  experience  of  any  kind,  who  in  the  pros- 
pect of  divulging  himself  to  Woodfall,  could  not  possibly  have 
written  to  him  "  after  long  experience  of  the  world,  I  afi&rm 
before  God  I  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was  not  unhappy  f." 
Boyd  he  knew  to  be  an  imitator  and  copyist  of  Junius ;  Junius 
to  be  no  imitator  or  copyist  .of  any  man,  and  least  of  all  of 
himself.  Junius  he  knew  to  be  a  decided  mixed-monarchist, 
who  opposed  the  ministry  upon  constitutional  principles; 
Boyd  to  be  a  wild  random  republican,  who  opposed  them 
upon  revolutionary  views :  Junius  to  be  a  writer  who  could 
not  have  adopted  the  signature  of  Democrates  or  Democrati- 
cus ;  Boyd  a  writer  who  could,  and  who,  we  are  told,  did  do 
80  in  perfect  uniformity  with  his  political  creed.  Woodfall, 
it  is  true,  did  not  pretend  to  know  Junius  personally,  but 
from  his  hand- writing,  his  style  of  composition,  age,  politics, 
rank  in  life,  and  pecuniary  affluence,  he  was  perfectly  as- 
sured that  Junius  could  not  be  Boyd. 
.  It  was  possible,  therefore,  for  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall  to  have 
made  9ome  reply  if  he  had  chosen ;  and  it  was  possible  also 
for  him  to  have  said,  without  ahsurdity,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  affirmative  proofs  of  his  biographers,  that  Macaulay  Boyd 
was  not  the  writer  of  Junius's  Letters. 

A  thousand  other  proofs,  equally  cogent  and  insurmount- 
able, might  be  advanced,  if  necessary,  against  the  preten- 
sions of  Mr.  Boyd.  Among  these  let  the  reader  compare 
the  letter  of  Junius,  subscribed  "  Vindex,"  March  6,  1771, 
Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  91,  in  which  he  publicly  ridicules 
Mr.  Laughlin  Maclean,  upon  his  defence  of  the  ministry,  in 
regard  to  the  Falkland  Islands  I,    Mr.  Laughlin  Maclean  is 

*  Boyd  WBS  bom  in  October,  1746,  and  Jnniiu's  first 'letter,  under  the 
signature  of  Poplicola,  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  April  28,  1767, 
vhen  Boyd  had  not,  as  yet,  attained  his  2l8t  year. 

t  Prirate  Letter,  No.  44. 
•   $  This  Mr.  Laughlin  Maclean  is  the  person  whom  a  writer  in  1849  in  the 
/forth  British  Review  (Sir  David  Brewster,  it  is  said)  has  started  as  a  new 
candidate  for  the  honours  of  Junius.    But  the  references  in  the  text  appear 
sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  new  claimant;  that  is^  supposing  Junius  was  FtV 
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well  kiiawn  to  fasve  heem  the  best  tnd  stiMuiiesI  fries«[  isbitA 
Soyd  ever  powcesed  ;  and  a  friend  v^o  adbcivd  to  inm  «&!> 
intenaptedly ih)m   1764  to  1778*,  iuiviiich  year  Maclesa 
oommenoed  a  voyuge  to  Indta,  upon  offickl  boalness  i^tiiig 
to  the  Nabob  oi  Aioot     it  was  Mactean  who,  aoeoxding  to>  hja 
biognqf^er,  fomished  Boyd  ^tli  the  greatev  part  of  the  aeerel 
tmnsactions  of  our  own  gorermnent,  and  the  int^ligeiiee  k« 
made  ijse  of  m  relation  to  die  onental  concenw  of  the  Na¥o^ 
Mahomed  AH  Khan ;  who  largdy  and  libenilly  assisted  ham 
with  pecuniary  aid  ivhile  at  ho»e,  and  ^'-fidllMly  pramised 
him  he  wonld,  on  his  retam  from  India*  assist  in  ekariitg 
him  from  all  his  peeaniary  difficnlties/'    'I'he  proofs  are  nn- 
qnestionable,  that  the  alwpve  letter  was  written  by  Juniiis ;  and 
tiiat  he  wrote  it  also  in  ecmtempt  and  ridicule  of  LaaghHii 
Maclean,  who^  instead  ^of  being,  as  Mr.  Campbell  affirms,  an 
opponent  of  the  ministry  at  this  time,  was  an  avowed  de- 
fendant of  them.    Will  Mr.  Boyd's  biogmf^en  and  adro^ 
cates,  after  this  anecdote,  so  hx  vilify  Ins  memory  aa  to  coor 
tend  that  it  was  written  by  MmseM? 

dex,  asd  wrote  the  commentary  on  Maclean  referred  to,  and  wkicK  will  be 
found  in  onr  second  Tohime.  Setting  aside  the  great  mistake  committed  in 
the  article  alluded  to,  as  to  the  personal  history  of  Madean,  there  is  nothing 
known  of  him  to  wanaat  tke>  ooncluiQa  Ubit  he  -nm  eonqMteal  to  draw 
the  bow  of  Jucint;  moreover,  in  tfes  jwn  1769  bxA  1770^  what  ^■moa 
was  in  hot  war,  and  uoceaanglj  directing  hia  keenesi  abafts  agaiaat  tha 
ministry,  Mr.  Maclean  was  absorbed  in  his  own  pecuniaxy  difficulties,  con* 
sequent  on  gambling  in  India  stock;  and  in  1772  he  was  collector  at  Phila- 
delphia, while  Junius  is  known  to  ImTe  been  writing  in  London. — Bd. 

*  See  Mr.  Can^l'*  ^^  «^  Boyd,  pp.  U7, 12fi,  Sid,  21€l  in  p.  141,  he 
gives  us  the  following  account  of  Me.  Boyd,  in  sop^rt  of  kis  sasurtaon  tbaft 
he  was  tlie  writer  of  these  letters.  *'  From  this  tine  [Nov.  27, 1771]  till 
the  20th  of  January  following,  Mr.  Boyd*s  whole  time  was  occupied  in 
examining  the  law  books  and  state  trials  abore  mentioned,  and  In  writing 
with  his  usual  secKcy  fcr  the  Public  Advertiser :  Juaius's  eiabomte  fetter  to 
Jiord  Mansfield,  in  which  he  strove  hard  to  make  good  kis  chnge  againrt 
him,  is  dated  the  21st  of  January,  1772:  about  three  weeks  a&er  the  pab]>; 
cation  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Boyd  went  to  Ireland ;  and  Junius  ceased  to  write 
vaader  that  signature  for  the  Public  Advertiser."  The  reader  wiH  perceive 
by  a  reference  to  Private  Letters,  Nos.  40  and  48,  that  tiw  letter  to  Leid 
Mansfield  was  finished  some  considerable  time  befinoe  it  mad*  ito  appeanoioa 
in  the  Public  Advertiser;  and  by  comparing  the  dates  of  tJie  Private  Letters, 
subsequent  to  that  publication,  up  to  VJaxeh  5,  1772,  of  whitk  diere  are  no 
less  than  seven,  he  w21  be  sstii^Bd  that  it  was  totally  impoaHUe  for  the 
writer  of  the  Letters  of  Jnimu  to  haw  been  in  Ireland  at  the  period  described 
by  Mr.  Cami^L 
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'  X>i  iSi  ftft  Mpoted  oBthon.  of  tliese  orietarted  addresses, 
DfHUiii^,  Lovd  A^imrton,  ofim  the  hqg^est  BggregU/^  of 
claim  in  hiir  Inrour;  and^  but  for  a  few  fiuste  which  seem 
dadaiwe  a^mast  him,  lai^t  fairlj  be  admitted  to  have 
beeo.  the  v^  Jobbbs.  fiia  i^  and  lank  in  life,  his  talents 
sod  learmng,  (tho«g|i  porhaps  not  dassicai  leaniag,)  his 
'hQUia»t  wit,  and  aercastic  faatnt,  his  eemmon  Tesideace,  da]> 
mg  the  period  m  fuestLon,  hia  political  pnoeiplea,  attadi* 
neals  aad  aatipathiea,  eoospire  in  marking  him  as  the  man : 
but,  mEiibrtaQatkj  ibr  sach  a  conehnicB,  Duming  waa  Sol*- 
cilor-G«neca]  at  the  dna  these  letters  first  appeared,  and  for 
mare  than  a  twriyeaumth  afterwards:  and  Jimins  himself 
itts  opeolj  and  solennly  affirmed,  **  I  am  no  lawyer  fy  prih 
feukm. ;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  foe  aaore  deepl j  read  than  metj 
£nglish  gentleman  sboald  be  in  the  laws  of  his  eoontry."* 
I>iin]iing  was  a  man  oi  hi^  anblemished  honour,  ae  well  as 
of  high  independent  pr]aci|des ;  it  cannei,  therefore,  be  sap- 
posed  that  he  would  have  vilified  the  King,  while  one  of 
the  King's  confidential  servants  and  councillors :  nor  would 
he,  as  a  barrister,  have  written  to  Woodfall  in  tha  course  of 
a  confidential  correspondence,  **  I  am  adviaed  that  no  jurr 
will  find"  a  bill +. 

Another  person  who  has  had  a  claim  advanced  in  his  favour 
tqpon  the  same  subject  is  the  late  celebrated  Henry  Flood, 
MJP.  of  Ireland.  Now,  without  wandering  at  large  for 
proofs  that  Mr.  Flood  coidd  not  have  been  the  writer  of  the 
Letters  of  Junius,  it  is  only  sufficient  to  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  two  following  facts,  which  are  decisive  of  the 
sabject  in  question. 

First,  Mr.  Flood  was  in  Ireland  throughout  a  great  part  of 
the  summer  of  1768,  and  at  a  time  when  JFunius,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  was.  perpetually  corresponding  with  the 
printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser^  and  with  a  rapidity  which 
could  not  have  been  maintained,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  even 
at  a  hundred,  and  occasionally  at  less  than  fifty  miles'  distance 
ftom.  the  British  metropolis.  This  fact  may  be  collected, 
among  other  authorities,  from  the  following  passage  in  Mr. 
Campbeirs  Life  of  6oyd«  and  is  just  as  adverse  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

*  Piefiusft  to  Jmaiu.  f  FriTate  Letter,  No.  18. 
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In  the  summer  of  1768  Boyd  went  to  Ireland  for  a  few 
months,  on  some  private  husiness.  During  his  stay  in  Dub- 
lin he  was  constantly  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Flood." 
.  Next,  hy  turning  to  the  private  letter  of  Junius,  No.  44, 
of  the  date  of  Nov.  27, 1771,  the  reader  will  find  the  follow- 
ing paragraph :  "  Ifear  your  friend  Jerry  Dyson  will  lose 
his  Irish  pension.  Say  "  received."  The  mark  **  received " 
occurs,  accordingly,  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  the  day  en- 
suing. Now  hy  turning  to  the  Irish  dehates  of  this  period, 
we  shall  find  that  the  question  concerning  this  pension  was 
actually  determined  hy  the  Irish  Parliament  just  two  days 
before  the  date  of  the  ahove  mentioned  private  letter,  and 
that  Mr.  Flood  was  one  of  the  principal  opponents  of  the 
grant,  a  circumstance  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  be- 
lieving him  to  have  written  the  letter  in  question.  We  shall 
extract  the  article  from  whence  this  information  is  derived, 
from  the  FvhUc  Advertiser  of  Dec.  18, 1771. 

"  Authentic  copy  of  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  which  Mr.  Flood  made 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  on  Monday  the  25th  of  November  last, 
when  the  debate  on  the  pension  of  Jeremiah  Dyson,  Esq.,  came  on  before  the 
committee  of  supplies : 

" But  of  all  the  burthens  which  it  has  pleased  government  to  lay 

upon  our  devoted  shoulders,  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  debate 
is  the  most  grievous  and  intolerable. — Who  does  not  know  Jeremiah  Dyson, 
Esq.  1 — We  know  little  of  him  indeed,  otherwise  than  by  his  name  in  our 
pension  list ;  but  there  are  others  who  know  him  by  his  actions.  This  is  he 
who  is  endued  with  those  happy  talents,  that  he  has  served  every  admi* 
nistration,  and  served  every  one  with  equal  success — ^a  civil,  pliable,  good- 
natured  gentleman,  who  will  do  what  you  will,  and  say  what  you  please — 
for  payment. 

"  Here  Mr.  Flood  was  interrupted,  and  called  to  order  by  Mr.  M ,  who 

nrged  that  more  respect  ought  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Dyson  as  one  of  his  Majesty's 
officers,  and,  as  such,  one  whom  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  repose 
confidence  in.     However  Mr.  Flood  went  on. 

"  As  to  the  rojral  confidence  reposed  in  Mr.  Dyson,  his  gracious  Majesty 
(whom  God  long  preserve)  has  been  graciously  lavish  of  it,  not  only  to  Mr. 
Dyson,  but  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Dyson;  and  I  think  the  choice  was  good  : 
the  royal  secrets  will,  1  dare  say,  be  very  secure  in  their  breasts,  not  only  fot 
the  love  they  bear  to  his  gracious  Majesty,  but  for  the  love  they  bear  them- 
selves. In  the  present  case,  however,  we  do  not  want  to  be  informed  of  that 
part  of  Mr.  Dyson's  character ;  we  know  enough  of  him — everybody  knows 
enough  of  him — ask  the  British  treasury — the  British  council — ask  any 
Englishman  who  he  is,  what  he  is — they  can  all  tell  you,  for  the  gentleman 
is  well  known. — But  what  have  we  to  do  with  himi  He  never  served 
Ireland,  nor  the  friends  of  Ireland.    And  if  this  distressed  kingdom  was  never 
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benefited  by  his  conxiBel,  interest,  or  seryice,  I  see  no  good  canie  why  ihif 
kingdom  should  reward  him.  Let  the  honourable  members  of  this  honse 
consider  this,  and  give  their  voices  accordingly. — For  God's  sake  let  every 
man  consult  his  conscience  :  if  Jeremiah  Dyson,  Esq.,  shall  be  found  to  de- 
serve this  pension,  let  it  be  continued;  if  not,  let  it  be  lopped  off  our  revenue 
as  bnrthensome  and  unnecessary." 

liet  US  proceed  to  the  pretensions  that  haye  been  oifered 
on  the  part  of  Lord  George  Sackville  as  the  real  Junius. 
The  evidence  is  somewhat  indecisive  even  to  the  present 
hour.     Sir  William  Draper  divided  his  suspicions  between 
this  nobleman  and  Mr.  Burke,  and  upon  the  personal  and 
unequivocal  denial  of  the  latter,  he   transferred  them  en- 
tirely to  the  former :  and  that  Sir  William  was  not  the  only 
person  who  suspected  his  lordship  even  from  the  first,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  private  letter  of  Junius,  which  asserts  that 
Swinney  had  actually  called  upon  Lord  Sackville  and  taxed 
him  with  being  Junius,  to  his  face*.     This  letter  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  whole  collection :  if  written 
by  Lord  George  Sackville  it  settles  the  point  at  once ;  and, 
if  not  written  by  him,  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  his 
loriship*s  family,  his  sentiments  and  his  connections,  so  inti- 
mate as  to  excite  no  small  degree  of  astonishment.     Junius 
was  informed  of  Swinney 's  having  called  upon  Lord  George 
Sackville,  very  shortly  after  his  call,  and  he  knew  that  hefore  this 
time  he  had  never  spoken  to  him  in  his  life.     It  is  certain, 
then,  that  Lord  George  Sackville  was  early  and  generally  sus- 
pected :  that  Junius  knew  him  to  be  suspected  without  assert- 
ting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  **  The  Whig,"f  &c.,  that 
he  Tvas  suspected  wrongfully ;  and  that  this  nobleman,  if  not 
Junius  himself,  must  have  been  in  habits  of  close  and  inti- 
mate friendship  with  him.     The  talents  of  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville were  well  known  and  admitted,  and  his  political  prin- 
ciples led  him  to  the  same  side  of  the  question  that  was  so 
warmly  espoused  by  Junius.     It  is  said,  however,  that  on  one 
occasion  lus  lordship  privately  observed  to  a  friend  of  his^ 
**  I  should  be  proud  to  be  capable  of  writing  as  Junius  has 
done ;  but  there  are  many  passages  in  his  letters  I  should  be- 
very  sorry  to  have  written."  J     Such  a  declaration,  however,. 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  5.  +  Id.  No.  23. 

X  See  Chalmers's  Appendix  to  the  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  7. 
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k  tod  genecal  to  be  im  any  way  oooidnsive :  evtm  Junius  hasm^ 
self  might,  m  a  sobseqnent  period,  haTB  regretted  that  he 
had  written  some  of  the  passages  that  occur  in  his  letters. 
In  the  case  of  his  letter  to  Juoia,  we  know  he  did,  fram  his 
own  avowal.  It  is  nevertheless  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  Lord  George  Sackville,  that  Junius  should 
roundly  have  accused  him  of  want  of  courage,  as  he  has  done 
in  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  7.  And  if  we  examine  into 
his  lordship's  style,  and  even  into  his  own  opinioB  of  his  qvhu 
style,  we  shall  meet  with  facts  not  much  less  hostile.  Of  his 
own  composition  he  thus  speaks  in  a  letter  pubhshed  shortly 
after  his  return  from  Germany,  drawn  up  m  justifioatioa  of 
his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Minden : — "  I  had  rather  upoa 
this  occasion  submit  myself  to  all  the  inconveniences  that 
may  arise  frcmi  the  wcmt  of  styls  than  borrow  assistance  Jrom^ 
the  pen  of  others,  as  I  can  have  no  hopes  of  establishing  xaj 
character,  but  from  the  force  of  truth." 

And  that  his  lordship  has  not  in  this  passage  spoken  with 
an  undue  degree  of  self-modesty,  will,  we  think,  be  evident 
from  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  himself^  upon 
the  preceding  subject,  to  his  friend  Colonel  Fitzroy. 

Copt  o?  Loiu>  Gk.  Saokvillss  Lsixsa  to  CJoloxsl  Fuzbot. 

DsAR  Sib,  Minden,  Ati^ust  2,  1759. 

The  orders  of  yefterday,  ycm  may  Iwlievv,  afifeci  oe  very  seosibly.  His 
Scfeae  Higfaneit  htm  horn,  jessed  to  juiige^  oondeBui,  «Dd  cennre  me,  witfa- 
oat  faearisg  me,  i&  ^  moet  eniel  and  wpneoedeDted  maimer;  at'he  neyer 
asked  me  a  single  question  in  e!]q>l8natioii  of  anything  he  might  disapprove : 
and  as  he  must  have  formed  his  opinion  upon  the  report  of  others,  it  was 
still  harder  he  would  not  g^  me  an  opportnnity  of  first  speaking  to  him 
ufcn  the  subject:  IwU  you  know,  eren  in  more  trifling  matters,  l^at  hard 
blows  aro  sometimes  ttnez{wetedly  given.  If  anybody  has  a  rigbt  to  say  that 
I  hesitated  in  obeying  ordiers,  it  is  yon.  I  will  relate  what  I  know  of  that, 
and  then  appeal  to  you  for  the  truth  of  it 

When  you  brought  me  orders  to  advance  with  the  British  cavalry,  I  was 
DMT  the  village  of  Halen,  I  think  it  is  caHed,  I  mean  that  place  which  the 
Saxsns  bunist.  I  was  there  advaaeed  by  M.  MaUkorte's  order,  and  no  farther, 
wbea  you  came  to  me.  Ligonier  foUowed  almost  instantly;  he  said,  the 
whole  cavalry  was  to  advance.  I  was  pwczled  what  to  do,  and  begged  the 
fEtYour  of  you  to  carry  me  to  the  Duke,  that  I  might  ask  an  explana- 
tion of  his  orders : — but  that  no  time  might  be  lost^  I  sent  Smith  with 
•orders  to  bring  on  the  British  cavalry,  as  they  had  a  wood  before  they  could 
advance,  as  yo«  directed;  and  I  reckoned,  by  the  time  I  had  seen  his  Serena 
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Hjglmess,  I  should  find  them  formiog  beyond  the  wood.  This  proceeding  of 
mine  might  possibly  be  wrong;  but  I  am  sure  the  service  could  notsuifer,  as 
no  delay  was  occasioned  by  it.  The  duke  then  ordered  me  to  leave  tome 
squadrons  upon  the  i^;ht,  wliich  X  did^  and  to  advance  the  rest  to  support  the 
UsBtry.  Tias  I  dedttns  I  did,  as  fast  as  I  imagined  it  was  right  in  cavalry  to 
mmk  in  line^  I  osce  hahad  by  Zioid  Gnonby  to  complete  my  forming  tha 
whole.  Upon  his  adviiiicii«  the  le£t  beSdce  the  right  I  again  sent  to  him  to 
stop : — he  said,  as  the  prince  had  ordered  us  to  advance,  he  thought  we  should 
Dove  forward.  I  -dien  let  him  proceed  at  the  igate  he  liked,  and  kept  my 
ligkt  up  with  him  m  r^dhu'ly  as  I  could,  Hill  we  got  to  the  rear  of  the  in- 
wry  and  our  batteries  We  bsnii  halted  together,  and  afterwards  received 
no  Older,  'tdl  ^lat  wbkh  was  brooght  by  Golenel  W«b  sbmI  the  Duke  of 
SJebmond,  to  extend  in  one  line  to  the  mocasa.  It  was  accordingly  executed ; 
and  theD,  instead  of  finding  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  charge,  as  I  expected,  the 
battle  was  declared  to  be  gained,  and  we  were  told  to  dismount  our  men. 

lius,  I  protest,  is  all  I  know  of  ibe  natter,  and  I  was  never  so  surprised, 
U  wbcn  I  heaxd  the  prince  was  dissatisfied  that  the  cavalry  did  not  move 
SMoer  up  to  the  in&ntry.  It  is  not  my  business  to  ask,  what  the  dispositioa 
cnginally  was,  or^to  find  fault  with  anythii^.  AH  I  insist  upon  is,  that  I 
t^yed  ^e  orders  I  received,  as  punctually  as  I  was  able;  and  if  it  was  to 
^  over  again,  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  executed  them  ten  minutes  sooner 
tlum  I  did,  now  I  know  the  ground,  and  what  was  expected;  but,  indeed, 
we  WMe  above  an  hour  too  late,  if  it  was  the  duke's  intention  to  have  made 
the  cavalry  pass  before  our  in&ntry  and  artillery,  and  change  the  enemy's 
hne.  I  cannot  think  l^at  was  his  meaning,  as  all  the  orders  ran  to  sustain 
wr  in&ntry ; — and  it  appears,  that  botSi  Lord  Granby  and  I  understood  we 
wtR  St  ofur  posts,  by  our  halting,  when  we  got  to  the  rear  of  our  foot 

I  hope  I  hapre  stated  impartially  ^e  part  of  this  transaction  that  comet 
'^iOaa  your  knowledge.  If  I  hav^  I  must  beg  you  would  declare  it,  so  as 
I  may  make  use  of  it  in  ynur  absence :  for  it  is  impossible  to  sit  silent  under 
*k)i  reproadi,  i^ien  I  am  conscious  of  having  done  the  best  that  was  in  my 
(Wer. — For  God's  sake,  let  me  see  you,  before  you  go  to  England. 
I  sm,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  faitiifEd  humble  Servant, 

GEOBGB  SACKVIiiLE. 


Upon  the  claim,  then,  of  Lord  George  Sackville  to  the 
^Ktoar  oi  having  vritten  the  Letters  of  Junius,  the  above  are 
^  chief  facts  which  the  editor  is  ahle  to  lay  before  his 
teaders:  he  has  laid  them  accordingly,  and  shall  conclude 
^th  leaving  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment. 

END   OF  DB.    good's   PEELIMINAEY  ESSAY. 
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Dr.  Good,  in  the  above  elaborate  dissertation,  appears  to 
bave  fairly  cleared  the  stage  of  all  pretenders  to  Junius*s 
honours  up  to  the  period  of  his  editorship  in  1812.  Sixteen 
years  later  he  seems  to  have  considerea  the  mystery  as  in- 
scrutable as  ever,  though  he  admits  that  at  the  time  he  wrote 
the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  had  not  been  publicly  ad- 
vanced. But  with  a  full  knowledge  of  Mr.  Taylor's  book — 
**  Junius  Identified  vnth  a  Distinguished  Living  Character," — 
he  still  continued  sceptical ;  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Barker,  concludes  despairingly,  with  the  expression,  "that  the 
great  political  enigma  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  likely  to 
lie  beyond  the  fathoming  of  any  line  and  plummet  that  will 
be  applied  to  it  in  our  days."  We  insert  the  entire  letter 
from  the  late  Mr.  Barker's  pleasant  volume  of  literary 
melange  on  the  Junius  question. 

"  Dkar  Sib,  "  Guildford  Street,  Oct.  13, 1826. 

"  Accept  mj  thanks  for  your  obliging  copy  of  your  first  letter  on  the  subject 
of  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Many  years  ago,  as  you  perhaps  may  be 
aware,  /  entered  at  full  speed  into  this  research^  and  heat  the  hush  in  every 
direction.  At  that  time,  however,  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  had  not 
been  advanced,  at  least  not  before  the  public.  But  had  they  been  brought 
forward,  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  obvious  they  may  be  met,  and  many 
of  which  you  have  yourself  ably  handled,  would,  1  think,  have  succeeded  in 
putting  him  as  completely  out  of  the  list  as  all  the  other  competitors  appear 
to  be  put  whose  friends  have  undertaken  to  bring  them  forward.  The  ques- 
tion is,  nevertheless,  one  of  great  interest,  as  well  on  the  score  of  national 
history,  as  of  literary  curiosity.  Tet,  like  many  other  desiderata,  I  am 
afraid  it  is  likely  to  lie  beyond  the  fathoming  of  any  line  and  plummet  that 
will  be  applied  to  it  in  our  days.  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  hear  of  your 
success,  and  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"  To  E.  H.  Barkbb,  Esq."  J.  M.  GOOD." 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  above,  that  Dr.  Good  indirectly 
acknowledges  the  authorship  of  the  Preliminary  Essay ;  and, 
on  such  authentication,  his  letter  may  be  here  properly  ap- 
pended.— Ed. 
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BEMABES  ON  THE  DEDICATION. 

[The  Author  of  these  Letters  had  the  prudence  or  the  good  fortune  to 
disGODtinue  them,  at  a  time  when  the  name  of  Junius  still  retained  all  its 
first  popularity.  He  was  proudly  conscious  of  their  excellence,  and  believed 
them  to  he  destined  to  literary  immortality.  In  the  course  of  their  first 
publication,  some  of  them  had  been,  without  his  permission,  collected  and 
republished.  At  the  close  of  the  whole,  he  prepared  them  to  be  reprinted  in 
that  form  in  which  he  seems  to  have  wished  them  ever  after  to  appear.  This 
Dedication  was  then  prefixed,  to  express  the  Author's  gratitude  for  the  en- 
thusiastic applatise  with  which  his  Letters  had  been  honoured,  to  recall  upon 
them  the  popular  curiosity,  to  suggest  forcibly  to  the  minds  of  careless  readers 
the  principal  topics  of  which  the  Letters  treated,  and  to  explain  that  his  Book 
was  not  to  be  regarded  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  collection  of  fugitive  personal 
satires,  as  in  that  of  a  system  of  fundamental  principles  of  British  Liberty 
and  Political  Law,  unfolded  in  a  practical  application  of  them,  which  was 
well  adapted  to  confirm  their  truth,  and  to  evince  their  importance. 

He  bespeaks  the  continued  partiality  of  the  nation  to  his  work,  by  re- 
presenting it  as  the  nursling  of  their  favour.  He  boasts,  that  it  cannot  but 
survive  the  interest  of  those  temporary  and  personal  matters  to  which  it  owes 
a  part  of  its  present  celebrity.  He  describes  the  principles  which  it  inculcates, 
as  worthy  to  make  the  people  value  it  as  a  xriiftm  liV  »it4,  and  transmit  it  to 
their  posterity  with  the  same  care  with  which  they  would  perpetuate  the 
Constitution  which  it  vindicates  and  explains.  For  the  boastfulness  of  these 
assumptions,  he  apologizes,  by  observing,  that  the  concealment  of  his  person 
and  real  name,  tskes  away  from  his  vanity  whatever  might  appear  par- 
ticularly weak,  or  might  prove  the  most  offensive.  He  maintains  that  the 
necessity  for  hindering  the  creation  of  precedents  fatal  to  Liberty,  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  People  to  watch  against  even  the  slightest  encroachments  of  the 
Execntive  Power,  as  if  these  were  innovations  establishing,  at  once,  the 
Beign  of  Despotism.  Alluding  to  the  great  question  of  parliamentary  pri- 
vilege which  at  the  moment  engrossed  public  attention,  namely,  whether  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  incapacitate  any  of  its  members,  by  a 
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simple  Tote  of  ezpulsios,  firom  being  re-elected  to  lenre  in  the  parliament  out 
of  which  he  has  been  expelled ;  JunioB  boldly  asserts  that  the  sovereignty  is 
in  the  whole  nation,  not  merely  in  its  legislative  representatives  ;  niges,  that 
this  is,  both  directly,  and  by  fiiequent  implication,  the  genuine  doctiine  of  the 
fundamental  laws  and  the  forsst  of  the  oonstitiiftion ;  and  earnestly  wama  the 
people  to  make  such  conditions,  as  should  leave  this  principle  no  longer  in 
doubt  or  contest  with  those  whom  they  might  choose  to  be  their  representa- 
tives at  the  next  genecal  election.  Th«  UlHrlj  of  tlw  praas,  and  the  right  of 
juries  to  return  in  all  cases  a  general  verdict,  he  with  equal  earnestness  de- 
scribes as  of  infinite  consequence  to  the  support  of  British  Freedom ;  the  dis- 
cussions in  which  Junius  had  engaged,  «id  the  judicial  trials  which  his  and 
other  similar  publications  had  produced,  having  brought  these  two  great  safe- 
guards of  public  writers  into  eager  controversy,  he,  in  a  truly  patriotic  spirit, 
is  anxious  rightly  to  kapreM  the  oonunuaity  with  ^ir  vital  importance  and 
constitutional  barrings.  An  alarm  which  had  not  yet  subsided,  had  been 
excited  in  r^ard  to  them,  and  Junius  was  anxious  to  keep  alive  the  ahum 
till  the  wishes  of  the  people  had  prevailed  and  claimed  respect  for  the  exertions 
which  he  had  himsdf  made  on  sccewit  of  then  objects.  The  general 
election  that  approached  was  the  sole  occasion  on  which  he  supposed  that 
the  people  might  command  the  redress  ef  ewy  gdevaace.  Jsnins  makes  it 
therefore,  in  this  Dediestwo,  his  leading  theme  to  tonse  allthepntrietaaa  «f  the 
peepte  to  an  eager  and  resshite  expectatisn  of  thatetfinL  He  oondbdias  with 
one  of  these  flashes  of  haughty,  indigaattt  aentiinent)  in  which  one  of  his  km 
powers  as  a  writer  consists*  Sudt  is  the  purport  of  tiiis  preliminary  essay  ; 
evidently  intended  to  sum  up  the  AulJior's  aserits,  to  state  what  was  his  par- 
mary  design,  to  make  a  last  impiesiion  that  sboaid  hinder  those  from  bring 
cfiaced  which  he  had  so  sneeessinlly  made  before.  It  dees  not  appear  ta  havto 
been  kbouied  with  Jnnras*s  happiest  skiU,  nor  wilh  the  moat  ardent  and 
tiained  exertion  ef  the  encigies  of  lusr  mind,  fie  seems  to  hsare  aitten  down  tp 
write  it,  while  its  partieukr  design  was  hut  obscwely  conceived,  while  hai 
Smaginjrtion  was  still  in  a  sort  of  Unmiltnons  ienaent  with  the  ideas  which  it 
contains.  It  was  peshaUy  finished  at  ene  sittmg.  with  lakear  of  tbon^ 
nther  eserted  saoeessivdy  npon  eadi  partieukr  part^  than  expsaded,  in  the 
progress  of  the  compoiitiM^  to  a  dose  cooaidcratiott  of  the  eatire  scope  that 
should  give  unity  and  eficct  to  tiie  wbehu 

It  is,  ho  werer,a  gcaniae  composition  of  Juaiis.  The  gentnl  cast  of  thought.; 
the  struetaffeand  tlM  eok>ois  of  the  style,  rather  expressing  the  native  chan»tar 
of  the  Author's  genius^  than  beoiing  4^e  marks  of  esUI,  octiiicial  imitatiea:; 
the  cembtnation  of  seasenisf^,  with  the  goigeoos  enameats  of  fimey,  and 
with  those  incessantly  bdrstiog  fires  ef  l^kj  lud  ardent  Kntiment,  which  ate 
kindled  only  in  gieat  minds,  iaftUihly  bespeak  in  thislXedication  the  ^idt 
of  Junius ;  and  would  enable  us  easily  to  distingui^  it  as  his»  even  if  it  did 
net  appear  in  connectien  with  h»  Lettenu  When  it  is  notised  as  not  the 
most  power&Uy  written  os  the  asost  eon-edly  and  eiaboiatsly  finished  of  iSi 
his  pieces,  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  use  for  which 
it  was  intended,  and  worAy  of  the  admisafale  lettcm  to  wUdi  H  is  piefiaoed.] 
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mrer  htcve  gnmn  to  ikm  size,  without  jour  conliDaQd  e»^ 
couragement  and  applause.  To  me  l£ey  otimntjlj  oira 
BOtldBg,  bst  a  heahhj,  tnigaiiie  eoqstitiitiiMi.  Under  yur 
esn^  tliej  fasve  tibmen.  To  you  tiiej  aie  kidebtod  lor  wlnb- 
ever  strength  or  bemtj  th^  possess.  Wlien  ki*^  wad 
nmisters  are  forgotten,  when  the  £sftse  and  directien  of 
penbnal  satire  is  no  hmger  imderBtood,  and  vhen  neaaves 
«a  tuity  ie\t  ia  Iheir  xemoiest  eonseqoenoes,  tfais  book  iriU,  I 
Miere,  be  fiKmd  to  eontais  principles  wortfaj  lo  be  tnyH- 
notted  to  posterity.  When  joa  leave  the  aonmpsimU 
^reditaiy  freehold  to  yoar  children,  yoa  do  but  half  your 
<laty.  Both  liberty  and  property  are  fHrecarioos,  nnleas  the 
possessors  have  sense  axid  spirit  enough  to  deHmd  tfaoa. 
This  is  not  ike  langnage  ef  Tanity.  If  I  am  a  vain  man^  my 
gratification  Hes  wkhm  a  narrow  circle.  I  am  the  sole 
^^poataiy  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me  *. 

If  an  honest  maa,  and,  I  may  traly  affirm^  a  laborious  zeal 
for  the  poblic  service  has  giTOu  me  any  wei^  in  year  esteem, 
let  me  exhort  and  coigure  yon  never  to  soffer  an  invasion  d 
jour  political  constitution,  however  minnte  the  instance  may 
W^v>  to  pass  by,  without  a  determined,  persevering  resist- 
>^3oe.  One  precedent  creates  another.  They  soon  aecomch 
^.  and  constitute  law.  What  yesterday  was  Iwt,  to-day  is 
doctrine.  Examples  are  supposed  to  justify  the  most  dangercms 
'•WMures,  and  where  they  do  not  suit  exacdy,  the  defect  ia 
>&ppiied  by  analogy.  Be  assured  that  the  laws,  which  protect 
^  in  our  civil  rights,  grow  oat  of  the  constitution,  and  that 
^ej  mittt  fall  or  fiourish  with  it.  This  is  not  the  cause  of 
action,  or  of  party,  or  of  any  individnal,  but  the  common 
mterest  of  every  man  in  Britain.  Although  the  king  should 
<^u4iiHie  to  eupport  his  present  system  of  government,  the 
P^d  is  iK)i  very  distant,  at  which  yon  will  have  the  means 
^  redress  in  your  own  power.  It  may  be  nearer  perhaps 
^^  any  of  ns  expect,  and  I  would  warn  you  to  be  prepared 
^  it.  The  kkig  may  possibly  be  advised  to  dissolve  the 
present  Parliament  a  year  or  two  before  it  expires  of  course, 
and  precipitate  a  new  election,  in  hopes  of  takmg  the  nation 

.  It  ««a)d  appear  otkerwite  ftvm  Private  Xjctter,  Ko.  8,  uiSeM  it  vnm 
y^^  te  BQjst^  WeodlM,  winch  in  prolMtble,  feom  the  gmi  cue  Jmhu 

wok  to  preserve  his  incognita  towards  the  printer. — ^Ea. 
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by  surpme.     If  such  a  measure  be  in  agitation,  this  very 
caution  may  defeat  or  preveut  it*. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  jou  will  unanimously  assert  the  free- 
dom of  election,  and  vindicate  your  exclusive  right  to  choose 
your  representatives.     But  other  questions  have  been  started, 
on  which  your  determination  should  be  equally  clear   and 
unanimous.     Let  it  be  impressed  upon  your  minds,  let  it  be 
instilled  into  your  children,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the 
palladium  of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights  of  an 
Englishman,  and  that  the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general 
verdict,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
constitution,  not  to  be  controlled  or  limited  by  the  judges,  nor 
in  any  shape  questionable  by  the  legislature.     The  power  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  is  not  an  arbitrary  power.     They 
are  the  trustees,  not  the  owners  of  the  estate.    The  fee-simple 
is  in  US.     They  cannot  alienate,  they  cannot  waste.     When 
we  say  that  the  legislature  is  supreme,  we  mean  that  it  is  the 
highest  power  known  to  the  constitution: — that  it  is  the 
highest  in  comparison  with  the  other  subordinate  powers 
established  by  the  laws.     Tn  this  sense,  the  word  supreme  is 
relative,  not  absolute.     The  power  of  the  legislature  is  limited, 
not  only  by  the  general  rules  of  natural  justice,  and  the  wel- 
fere  of  the  community,  but  by  the  forms  and  principles  of  our 
particular  constitution.     If  this  doctrine  be  not  true,  we  must 
admit,  tliat  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  have  no  rule  to  direct 
their  resolutions,  but  merely  their  own  will  and  pleasure. 
They  might  unite  the  legislative  and  executive  power  in  the 
same  hands,  and  dissolve  the  constitution  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment    But  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  leave  it  to  the  choice 
of  seven  hundred  persons,  notoriously  corrupted  by  the  crown, 
whether  seven  millions  of  their  equals  shall  be  freemen  or 
slaves.     The  certainty  of  forfeiting  their  own  rights,  when 
they  sacrifice  those  of  the  nation,  is  no  check  to  a  brutal, 
degenerate  mind.     Without  insisting  upon  the  extravagant 
concession  made  to  Harry  the  Eighth,  there  are  instances,  in 

*  The  object  to  have  been  accomplished  by  obtaining  a  nevr  Parliament 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  sufficient  force  to  have  precipitated  such  a 
measure ;  and  was,  in  consequence,  relinquished  :  on  which  account  the  par- 
liament in  question  was  not  dissolved  till  September  30, 1774,  after  having 
existed  upwards  of  six  years.— £d. 
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the  history  of  other  countries,  of  a  formal,  deliberate  surrender 
of  the  public  liberty  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  If 
Cngland  does  not  share  the  same  fate,  it  is  because  we  have 
better  resources,  than  in  the  virtue,  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

I  said  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all 
your  rights,  and  that  the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general 
verdict  is  part  of  your  constitution.     To  preserve  the  whole 
system,  you  must  correct  your  legislature.     With  regard  to 
any  influence  of  the  constituents  over  the  conduct  of  the  repre- 
sentative, there  is  little  diflference  between  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  seven  years  and  a  seat  for  life.     The  prospect  of 
your  resentment  is  too  remote ;  and  although  the  last  session 
of  a  septennial  Parliament  be  usually  employed  in  courting 
the  favour  of  the  people,  consider  that,  at  this  rate,  your 
representatives  have  six  years  for  oflFence,  and  but  one  for 
atonement.     A  death-bed  repentance  seldom  reaches  to  resti- 
tution.    If  you  reflect  that  in  the  changes  of  administration, 
which  have  marked  and  disgraced  the  present  reign,  although 
your  warmest  patriots  have,  in  their  turn,  been  invested  with 
the  lawful  and  unlawful  authority  of  the  crown,  and  though 
other  reliefs  or  improvements  have  been  held  forth  to  the 
people,  yet  that  no  one  man  in  oflBce  has  ever  promoted  or 
encouraged  a  bill  for  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments, 
but  that  (whoever  was  minister)  the  opposition  to  this  mea- 
sure, ever  since  the  septennial  act  passed,  has  been  constant 
and  uniform  on  the  part  of  Government — you  cannot  but  con- 
clude, without  a  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  long  parliaments 
are  the  foundation  of  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown.     This 
influence  answers  every  purpose  of  arbitrary  power  to  the 
crown,  with  an  expense  and  oppression  to  the  people,  which 
would  be  unnecessary  in  an  arbitrary  Government.     The  best 
of  our  ministers  find  it  the  easiest  and  most  compendious 
mode  of  conducting  the  King's  affairs;  and  all  ministers  have 
a  general  interest  in  adhering  to  a  system,  which  of  itself  is 
sufficient  to  support  them  in  office,  without  any  assistance 
from  personal  virtue,  popularity,  labour,  abilities,  or  experi- 
ence.    It  promises  every  gratification  to  avarice  and  ambition, 
and  secures  impunity. — These  are  truths  unquestionable.— 
If  they  make  no  impression,  it  is  because  they  are  too  vulgar 
and  notorious.     But  the  inattention  or  indifference  of  the 
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aatioii  Imb  oondiiiifid  too  loag.  Yen  tre  vonsed  at  last  to  m 
sflnse  of  your  dmgar.^-Tiie  ranedj  ^nli  80oa  be  in  yawt 
power.  If  JoMiaft  lires,  yoa  fihall  often  be  rowmded  «£  it. 
If,  when  the  opporUoiitjr  preaeois  itaeU,  yoa  iNf^t  to  ^ 
your  duty  to  youselves  and  to  your  posterity — to  God  aad  ta 
your  coontry^  I  sball  have  one  comc^aikidn  left,  ia  eoflftZBon 
with  the  meanest  and  basest  ol  inanhind>~- Civil  tiberty  magp 
still  kst  the  life  of 

JUNIUS. 


PREFACE    BY    JUNIUS*. 


The  encoamgement  given  to  a  multitude  of  spurious,  mangled 
puMicadons  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,,  persuades  me,  that  a 
eomplete  edition,  corrected  ax^  improved  hy  the  author,  will 
be  favourably  received.  The  printer  Trill  readily  acquit  me 
of  anj  view  to  my  own  profit t.  I  undertaJke  this  troublesome 
task  merely  to  serve  a  man  who  has  deserved  well  of  me,  and 
of  the  public ;  and  who,  on  my  account,  has  been  exposed  to 
an  expensive,  tyrannical  prosecution.  For  these  reasons,  I 
^ve  to  Mr.  Henry  Sampson  Woodfall,  and  to  him  alone,  my 
right,  interest,  and  property  iu  these  letters,  as  &lly  and 
completely,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  an  author  can 
possibly  convey  his  property  in  his  own  works  to  another. 

This  edition  contains  all  the  letters  of  Junius,  Philo  Junius, 
and  of  Sir  William  Draper  and  Mr.  Home  to  Junius,  with 
ikeir  respective  dates,  and  according  to  the  order  ,in  which 
tbey  appeared  in  the  Pvhlic  Advertiser,  The  ajuxiliary  part 
of  PMlo  Junius  was  indispensably  necessary  to  defend  or 
explain  particular  passages  in  Junius,  in  answer  to  plausible 
olgections;  but  the  subordinate  chaxacter  is  never  guilty  of 
the  indecorum  of  praising  his  principal.  The  fraud  was 
umocent,  and  I  always  intended  to  explain  it.  The  notes  will 
be  found  not  only  useful,  but  necessary.  References  to  facta 
not  generally  known,  or  allusions  to  the  current  report  or 
opinion  of  the  day,  are  in  a  little  time  uninteDigihle.  Yet 
the  reader  will  not  find  himself  overloaded  with  explanations* 

As  a  literary  comporation,  tke  Pre&ce  excels  the  Declloatioii.  It  con-^ 
^s  more  profound  remfurks,  more  cogent  reasening,  more  fervid  eloquence. 
It  lanat  bare  teen  vnAaen  witk  m«M  &]^o»to  care,  aad  -witb  a  more  stadied 
VOty  of  design.  But  it  heaa  thn  nack  ef  tk>s  haui  of  aft  En^iafc,  wAtt 
w  of  a  French  or  a  Scottish  authoc^-dtet  Jt  ia  finisbed  with  felicity,  pain% 
3Qd  tkQI,  in  particular  passages^  much,  nither  than  w^-digeated,  with  ^m 
congniity  and  combination  of  parts^  as  a  whole. — Ei>. 
t  PriT»te  Letter,  No.  W» 
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I  was  not  bom  to  be  a  commentator,  even  upon  mj  own 
works. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  daring  spirit,  by  which  these  letters  are  supposed  to  be 
distinguished,  seems  to  require  that  something  serious  should 
be  said  in  their  defence.  I  am  no  lawyer  by  profession,  nor 
do  I  pretend  to  be  more  deeply  read,  than  every  English, 
gentleman  should  be  in  the  laws  of  his  country.  If  therefore 
the  principles  I  maintain  are  truly  constitutional,  I  shall  not 
think  myself  answered,  though  I  should  be  convicted  of  a 
mistake  in  terms,  or  of  misapplying  the  language  of  the  law. 
I  speak  to  the  plain  understanding  of  the  people,  and  appeal 
to  their  honest,  liberal  construction  of  me. 

Good  men,  to  whom  alone  I  address  myself,  appear  to  mo 
to  consult  their  piety  as  little  as  their  judgment  and  expe- 
rience, when  they  admit  the  great  and  essential  advantages 
accruing  to  society  from  the  freedom  of  the  press,  yet  indulge 
themselves  in  peevish  or  passionate  exclamations  against  the 
abuses  of  it.  Betraying  an  unreasonable  expectation  of 
benefits,  pure  and  entire,  from  any  human  institution,  they  in 
eflfect  arraign  the  goodness  of  Providence,  and  confess  that 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  In 
the  present  instance  they  really  create  to  their  own  minds,  or 
greatly  exaggerate  the  evil  they  complain  of.  The  laws  of 
England  provide,  as  effectually  as  any  human  laws  can  do,  for 
the  protection  of  the  subject,  in  his  reputation,  as  well  as  in 
his  person  and  property.  If  the  characters  of  private  men  are 
insulted  or  injured,  a  double  remedy  is  open  to  them,  by 
action  and  indictment.  If,  through  indolence,  false  shame,  or 
indifference,  they  will  not  appeal  to  the  laws  of  their  country, 
they  fail  in  their  duty  to  society,  and  are  unjust  to  themselves. 
If,  from  an  unwarrantable  distrust  of  the  integrity  of  juries, 
they  would  wish  to  obtain  justice  by  any  mode  of  proceeding, 
more  summary  than  a  trial  by  their  peers,  I  do  not  scruple  to 
affirm,  that  they  are  in  effect  greater  enemies  to  themselves, 
than  to  the  libeller  they  prosecute. 

.  With  regai'd  to  strictures  upon  the  characters  of  men  in 
office  and  the  measures  of  Government,  the  case  is  a  little 
different.  A  considerable  latitude  must  be  allowed  in  the 
discussion  of  public  affairs,  or  the  liberty  of  the  press  will  be 
of  no  benefit  to  society.     As  the  indulgence  of  private  malice 
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and  personal  slander  should  be  checked  and  resisted  by  everj 
legal  means,  so  a  constant  examination  into  the  characters 
and  conduct  of  ministers  and  magistrates  should  be  equally 
promoted  and   encouraged.      They,  who  conceive  that  our 
newspapers  are  no  restraint  upon  bad  men,  or  impediment  to 
the  execution  of  bad  measures,  know  nothing  of  this  country. 
In  that  state  of  abandoned  servility  and  prostitution,  to  which 
the  undue  influence  of  the  crown  has  reduced  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature,  our  ministers  and  magistrates 
have  in  reality  little  punishment  to  fear,  and  few  difficulties 
to  contend  with,  beyond  the  censure  of  the  press,  and  the 
spirit  of  resistance  which  it  excites  among  the  people.    While 
this  censorial  power  is  maintained,  to  speak  in  the  words  of  a 
most  ingenious  foreigner,  both  minister  and  magistrate  is 
compelled,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  cJwose  between  his  duty 
and  his  reputation.     A  dilemma  of  this   kind,  perpetually 
liefore  him,  will  not  indeed  work  a  miracle  upon  his  heart, 
but  it  will  assuredly  operate,  in  some  degree,  upon  his  con- 
duct.   At  all  events,  these  are  not  times  to  admit  of  any 
relaxation  in  tlie  little  discipline  we  have  left. 

But  it  is  alleged  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  is  ear- 
ned beyond  all  bounds  of  decency  and  truth ; — that  our  ex- 
cellent ministers  are  continually  exposed  to  the  public  hatred 
or  derision ; — that,  in  prosecutions  for  libels  on  Government, 
Jiffies  are  partial  to  the  popular  side ;  and  that,  in  the  most 
flagrant  cases  a  verdict  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  king.  If 
wie  premises  were  admitted,  I  should  deny  the  conclusion. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  temper  of  the  times  has,  in  general,  an 
^due  influence  over  the  conduct  of  juries.  On  the  contrary, 
^^y  signal  instances  may  be  produced  of  verdicts  returned 
for  the  king,  when  the  inclinations  of  the  people  led  strongly 
^  an  undistinguishing  opposition  to  Government.  Witness 
the  cases  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Almon *.     In  the  late  pro- 

The  case  of  Wilkes  kere  alluded  to  is  his  prosecution^  for  having  written 
^  obscene  parody  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  which  he  called  "  An  Essay  on 
"Oman."  Almon  was  prosecuted  merely  for  having  sold  in  a  magazine, 
^titled  "The  London  Museum,"  which  he  did  not  print,  a  transcript  of 
l^'i  letter  to  the  King,  first  published  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  and 


*°«ice  copied  into  a  variety  of  other  newspapers ;  and  the  result  was  a  ver- 
wfit  against  hira,  altkough  it  did  not  appear  to  the  court  that  ke  was  privy 
I  ^'^^  sale,  or  even  knew  that  the  magazine  sold  at  his  shop  contained  the 
^t«  to  the  king. 
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Becutknis  of  the  piinten  ol  mj  address  to  a  great  penonage, 
the  Junes  were  never  £uily  dealt  with. — ^Loord  Chief  Juslioe 
Mansfield,  oonacious  tbat  tiie  paper  in  qvesdon  centaiaed  no 
txeasonable  or  tibelloas  matter^  and  thai  the  eeveiost  parts  ci 
it,  however  patnibl  to  the  king,  or  ofifenatTe  to  his  eerrante, 
were  strictly  tnie»  would  iam  have  restricted  the  jury  to  tlie 
finding  of  special  feiets,  whidi,  as  to  Guilty  or  Not  Goilty, 
were  merely  indifferent    This  psrticnlar  motive,  oomhined 
with  his  general  paipose  to  oontract  the  power  of  juries,  vcill 
account  for  the  charge  he  delivered  in  Woodfall's  trial.     Ho 
told  the  jury,  in  so  many  words,  tint  tiiey  had  nothing  to  de- 
termine, exoept  the  &ct  of  prutting  W9d   piAluhing,   and 
whether  or  no  the  hUmki  or  iimuMdoeM  were  properly  filled  up 
m  the  information ;  hut  that,  whether  the  deBBndani  had  oom* 
mitted  a  en$ns  or  not,  was  no  matter  of  consideration  to  twolvo 
men,  who  yet,  upon  their  oatha,  were  to  pronoonoe  their  peer 
Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  *.    When  we  hear  sock  nonsense  de- 
livered from  the  bench,  and  find  it  supported  by  a  laboured 
train  of  sophistry,  which  a  pkin  understanding  is  unable  to 
follow,  and  which  an  unlearned  jury,  however  it  may  shock 
tlieir  reason,  cannot  be  supposed  qualified  to  refute,  can  it  be 
wondered  tlutt  they  should  return  a  v^dict,  perplexed,  absurd, 
or  imperfect? — Lord  Mansfield  has  not  yet  explained  to  the 
wcffld,  why  he  accepted  of  a  verdict,  which  the  court  after- 
wards set  aside  as  illegal,  and  which,  as  it  took  no  notice  of 
the  iwmunAo€8,  did  not  even  correspond  with  his  own  charge. 
If  he  had  known  his  duty  he  should  have  sent  the  jury  bade. 
— ^I  speak  advisedly,  and  am  well  assured  that  no  lawyer  of 
character,  in  Westminster  Hall,  will  contradict  me.    To  show 
the  falsehood  of  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  paper  which  produced  the  triaL 
If  every  line  of  it  were  treason,  his  charge  to  the  jury  would 
still  be  false,  absurd,  illegal,  and  unconstitutional.     If  I 

•  The  cliafge  delirored  to  tke  jmy  by  Loid  CSiief  /of tice  Mansfield,  and 
'wMch  Jmum  so  Utterly  am^nsy  has  lost  much  of  its  interest  to  the  present 
generation  in  oonsequeBoe  of  the  statntory  change  in  the  law  that  Almoa's 
trial  originated.  By  the  libel  KIl  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  was  passed  in  119% 
jcries  are  empowefed,  in  cases  of  libdi,  as  in  ftlony,  or  any  other  erinmud  i&« 
dictment,  to  jndge  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  /act*  of  printing  and  pufakish- 
ing,  to  which  their  jurisdiction  had  been  hovtofore  lestncted  &r  the  judges 
Mr.  Fox's  biil  has  alim3rs  been  held  as  a  great  prmciple  estahUsAed  in  fitvonr 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press. — Bd. 
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tialtoi.  the  saerkfl  of  mj  lettor  to  the  King^  Ish&uld  miiaie 

Lord  Mansfield,  a»d  tbaybl  out  of  tbe  mecomd.  When  law 

mtd  reagon^  speak  pkdnly,  we  do  not  went  atUhority  to  direct 

omr  qnderataendings.     Yet  for  the  booour  of  the  profession,  I 

am  oontoBt  to  oppose  <mt  Iftwjrer  to  another,  especially  when 

it  happens  that  the  king's  Attomej  General  has  Tirtuallj  dis- 

daisied  the  doctrine  by  wkach.  the  Chief  Joslice  meant  to 

iBsoie  mMxess  to  the  prosecution.    The  opinion  of  the  plain-* 

tiff's  ODons^  (howeyer  it  maj  be  otherwise  insignificant)  is 

vrei^ty  in  the  scale  of  the  defendant.    My  Lord  Chief  Jus* 

tiee  De  Grey,  who  filed  the  inf(Nrmatbn  ex  ojficia,  is  directly 

with  me.    If  he  had  concurred  in  Ijord  Mansfield's  doctrine, 

the  tcial  mnst  have  been  a  very  short  one.    The  ficts  were 

cither  admitted  by  Woodfall's  counsel,  or  easily  proved  to  the 

viikis£M9tion  of  tJie  juxy.    Bat  Mr.  Be  Grey,  far  from  thinking 

he  dionld  aoqnit  hims^  of  his  duty  by  barely  {»roving  the 

^KtB,  entered  lai)^ly,  and  I  confess  not  withont  ability,  into 

thedemmts  of  th:e  paper,  which  he  called  a  seditwttB  UbeL 

Be  dwelt  but  l^tly  upon  those  points,  which  (according  to 

LoTdMan^eld)  were  the  only  matter  of  consideration  to  the 

jvuy.    The  maninal  intexKt,  the  libelloiis  matter,  the  perni* 

ms  tendency  <^  the  paper  itself  were  the  tofies  on  whiiDh  he 

pQDcq»lly  insisted,  and  of  which,  for  more  than  an  hour,  he 

tortured  his  flEiculties  to  convince  the  jury.     If  he  agreed  in 

^ifBmiD.  with  Xiord  Mansfi^,  his  discourse  was  impertinent, 

iidicalous  and  unseasonable.     Bui  understanding  the  law  as 

I^  what  he  said  was  aJt,  least  consistent  and  to  the  purpose. 

If  any  honest  man  should  still  be  inclined  to  leave  the  con- 

stnetion  of  libels  to  the  court,  I  would  intreat  him  to  con- 

^r  what  a  dreadful  oom|dicatio&  of  hardships  he  imposes 

^on  his  fellow  subject.    In  the  first  place,  the  proseoution 

^Mmmenoes  by  infanmttion  of  an  officer  of  the  oown,  not  by 

f^  i^lar  ooDStitBtional  mode  of  indictment  belore  a  grand 

1^-  As  the  &ct  is  usually  admitted,  or  in  g^ieral  can  easily 

he  proved,  the  office  of  the  petty  jury  is  nugatory.    The  court 

^judges  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  tl^  offence,  and  de- 

teiauaes  ad  aMtirutm,  the  qwrntmn  of  the  punishment,  from 

^fliiall  fine  to  a  heavy  one,  to  repeated  whipping,  to  piUoxy, 

^d  unlimited  impriscmm^it      Ckitting  off  ears  and  noses 

"^ht  still  be  inflicted  by  a  resolute  judge ;  but  I  will  be  can- 

^  enough  to  suppose  that  penalties,  so  apparently  shocking 
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to  humanity,  would  not  be  hazarded  in,  these  times.  In  all 
other  criminal  prosecutions,  the  jury  decides  upon  the  fact 
and  the  crime  in  one  word,  and  the  court  pronounces  a  certain 
sentence,  which  is  the  sentence  of  the  law,  not  of  the  judge. 
If  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine  be  received,  the  jury  must  either 
find  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  contrary  to  evidence,  (which,  I  can. 
conceive,  might  be  done  by  very  conscientious  men,  rather 
than  trust  a  fellowM^reature  to  Lord  Mansfield's  mercy,)  or 
they  must  leave  to  the  court  two  offices,  never  but  in  this  in- 
stance united,  of  finding  guilty,  and  awarding  punishment. 

But,  says  this  honest  Lord  Chief  Justice,  "  li  the  paper  be 
not  criminal,  the  defendant"  (though  found  guilty  by  his 
peers)  "  is  in  no  danger,  for  he  may  move  the  court  in  arrest 
of  judgment."  True,  my  good  Lord,  but  who  is  to  determine 
upon  the  motion  ?  Is  not  the  court  still  to  decide,  whether 
judgment  shall  be  entered  up  or  not ;  and  is  not  the  defend- 
ant this  way  as  efifectually  deprived  of  judgment  by  his  peers, 
as  if  he  were  tried  in  a  court  of  civil  law,  or  in  the  chambers 
of  the  inquisition  ?  It  is  you,  my  Lord,  who  then  try  the 
crime,  not  the  jury.  As  to  the  probable  effect  of  a  motion  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  no  reasonable 
man  would  be  so  eager  to  possess  himself  of  the  invidious 
power  of  inflicting  punishment,  if  he  were  not  predetermined 
to  make  use  of  it. 

Again : — ^We  are  told  that  judge  and  jury  have  a  distinct 
office  ;  that  the  jury  is  to  find  the  fact,  and  the  judge  to  de- 
liver the  law.  De  jure  respondent  judices,  de  fa^to  juratL 
The  dictum  is  true,  though  not  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by 
Lord  Mansfield.  The  jury  are  undoubtedly  to  determine  the 
fact,  that  is,  whether  the  defendant  did  or  did  not  commit  the 
crime  charged  against  him.  The  judge  pronounces  the  sen- 
tence annexed  by  law  to  that  fact  so  found ;  and  if,  in  the 
course  of  the  trial,  any  question  of  law  arises,  both  the  counsel 
and  the  jury  must,  of  necessity,  appeal  to  the  judge,  and 
leave  it  to  his  decision.  An  exception^  or  plea  in  baty  may  be 
allowed  by  the  court ;  but,  when  issue  is  joined,  and  the  jury 
have  received  their  charge,  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  for  them  to  separate  the  law  from  the  fact,  unless  they 
think  proper  to  return  a  special  verdict. 

It  has  also  been  alleged  that,  although  a  common  jury  are 
sufficient  to  determine  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not 
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qualified  to  comprehend  the  meaning,  or  to  judge  of  the  tea- 
dency,  of  a  seditious  libel.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  (which, 
if  well  founded,  would  prove  nothing  as  to  the  strict  right  of 
returning  a  general  verdict,)  I  might  safely  deny  the  truth  of 
the  assertion.    Englishmen  of  that  rank  from  which  juries  are 
usually  taken  are  not  so  illiterate  as  (to  serve  a  particular 
purpose)  they  are  now  represented.     Or,  admitting  the  fact, 
let  a  special  jury  be  summoned  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  and 
importance,  and  the  objection  is  removed.     But  the  truth  is, 
that  if  a  paper,  supposed  to  be  a  libel  upon  government,  be  so 
obscurely  worded,  that  twelve  common  men  cannot  possibly 
see  the  seditious  meaning  and  tendency  of  it,  it  is  in  effect  no 
libel.  It  cannot  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  nor  alienate 
their  affections  from  government ;  for  they  no  more  under- 
stand what  it  means,  than  if  it  were  published  in  a  language 
unknown  to  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  appears  to  my  understanding, 

dear  beyond  a  doubt,  that  if,  in  any  future  prosecution  for  a 

seditious  libel,  the  jury  should  bring  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal 

uot  -warranted  hy  the  evidence,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  false 

and  absurd  doctrines  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield.  Disgusted 

at  the  odious  artifices  made  use  of  by  the  judge  to  mislead  and 

P^lex  them,  guarded  against  his  sophistry,  and  convinced  of 

the  falsehood  of  his  assertions,  they  may  perhaps  determine 

to  thvfart  his  detestable  purpose,  and  defeat  him  at  any  rate. 

AO  him  at  leasts  they  will  do  substantial  justice.     Whereas,  if 

«ie  whole  charge,  laid  in  the  information,   be  fairly  and 

honestly  submitted  to  the  jury,  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever 

fo  presume  that  twelve  men,  upon  their  oaths,  will  not  decide 

^partially  between  the  king  and  the  defendant.     The  nume- 

^  instances,  in  our  State  trials,  of  verctcts  recovered  for 

the  king,  sufficiently  refute  the  false  and  scandalous  imputa- 

uons  thrown  by  the  abettors  of  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  in- 

tegriiy  of  juries.     But  even  admitting  the  supposition  that,  in 

^«8  of  universal  discontent,  arising  from  the  notorious  mal- 

aaniinistration  of  public  affairs,  a  seditious  writer  should 

^^P«  punishment,  it  makes  nothing  against  my  general  ar- 

^ant.    If  juries  are  fallible,  to  what  other  tribunal  shall 

Jje  appeal  ?    If  juries  cannot  safely  be  trusted,  shall  we  unite 

jjft  offices  of  judge  and  jury,  so  wisely  divided  by  the  consti- 

"^^on,  and  trust  implicitly  to  Lord  Mansfield?     Are  the 

VOL  I.  "^  H 
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judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bencli  more  likelf  to  I)e  on* 
biassed  and  impartial,  than  twelve  jeomen,  burgesses,  or 
gentlemen  taken  indifferently  from  the  county  at  laige  ?  Or, 
in  short,  shall  there  be  no  decision,  until  we  have  instituted  a 
tribunal,  from  which  no  possible  abuse  or  inconyenience  what- 
soever can  arise  ?  If  I  am  not  grossly  mistaken,  these  qnes* 
tions  carry  a  decisive  answer  along  with  them  *. 

Having  cleared  the  freedom  of  the  press  from  a  restraint^ 
equally  unnecessary  and  illegal,  I  return  to  the  use  which  has 
been  made  of  it  in  the  present  publicadon. 

National  reflections,  I  confess,  are  not  to  be  justified  in 
theoiy,  nor  upon  any  general  principles.  To  know  how  well 
they  are  deserved,  and  how  justly  they  have  been  applied, 
we  must  have  the  evidence  of  facts  before  us.  We  must  be 
conversant  with  the,  Scots  in  private  life,  and  observe  their 
principles  of  acting  to  usj  and  to  each  other; — ^the  character- 
istic prudence,  the  selfish  nationality,  the  indefatigable  smile, 
the  persevering  assiduity,  the  everlasting  profession  of  a  dis«> 
creet  and  moderate  resentment. — If  the  instance  were  not  too 
important  for  an  experiment,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  con* 
fide  a  little  in  their  integrity. — ^Without  any  abstract  reason*- 
ing  upon  causes  and  effects,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced  .by 
experience,  that  the  Scots,  transplanted  from  their  own  country^ 
iare  always  a  distinct  and  separate  body  from  the  people  who 
receive  them.  In  other  settlements  they  only  love  them- 
selves ; — in  Emgland,  they  cordially  love  themselves,  and  as 
cordially  hate  their  neighbours.  For  the  remainder  of  their 
good  qualities,  I  must  appeal  to  the  reader's  observation,  un- 
less he  will  accept  of  my  Lord  Barrington's  authority.  In  a 
letter  to  the  late  Lord  Melcombe,  published  by  Mr.  Lee,  he 
expresses  himself  with  a  truth  and  accuracy  not  very  common 

*  The  questions  are  so  decisive,  and  the  general  train  of  reasoning  here  ad^ 
vanced  so  clear  and  convincing,  that  the  point  has  been  ever  since  settled 
upon  the  authority  of  common  sense,  in  the  feelings  and  understanding  of 
every  man^  whether  professional  or  unprofessional.  And  all  that  remained 
lo  be  done,  was  an  interference  of  the  legislature  to  prevent  a  revival  of  the 
question  by  any  future  judge,  upon  any  future  case  whatsoever;  a  busineat 
patriotically  undertaken  by  a  statesman,  whose  nam^e  will  ever  be.  connected 
with  genuine  patriotism,  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  who  in  1791  introduced  a  bill 
into  Parliament  for  this  purpose,  and  in  1792  succeeded  in  carrying  it 
through  both  .houses.  See  farther,  on  this  subject,  note  to  Junius,  Letter 
4^0.  41.  •  ,  . 
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in  lus  lordship's  lacabrations. — **  And  OoGkbom,  like  moat  of 
hU  anaUrymen^  is  as  abject  to  those  above  him,  as  he  is  inso- 
lent to  those  below  him."* — I  am  fax  from  meaning  to  im* 
peach  the  articles  of  the  Union*    If  the  trae  spirit  of  those 
articles  were  religiously  adhered  to,  we  should  not  see  such  a 
mnltitade  of  Scotch  commoners  in  the  lower  house,  as  repre- 
sentatives  of  English  boroughs,  while  not  a  single  Scotch 
borough  is  oyer  represented  by  an  Englishman.    We  should 
not  see  English  peerages  given  to  Scotch  ladies,  or  to  the  elder 
sons  of  Scotch  peers^  and  the  number  of  sixteen  doubled  and 
trebled  by  a  scandalous  evasion  of  the  Act  of  Union.— If  it 
should  ever  be  thought  advisable  to  dissolve  an  act,  the  viola- 
tion or  obseryance  of  which  is  invariably  directed  by  the  ad- 
vantage and  interest  of  the  Scots,  I  shall  say  very  sincerely 
with  Sir  Edward  Coke,  **  When  poor  England  stood  alone,  and 
had  not  the  access  of  another  kingdom,  and  yet  had  more  and 
as  potent  enemies  as  it  now  hath,  yet  the  king  of  England  pre- 
vailed."+ 

Some  opinion  may  now  be  expected  from  me,  mxm  a  point 
of  equal  delica&f  to  the  writer,  and  hazard  to  the  printer. 
When  the  character  of  the  chief  magistrate  is  in  question, 
more  must  be  understood,  than  may  safely  be  expressed.  If 
it  be  really  a  part  of  our  constitution,  and  not  a  mere  dictum 
i3i  the  law,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong^  it  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  the  wisest  of  human  institutions,  where  theory  is  at 
variance  with  practice. — That  the  sovereign  of  this  country  is 
not  amenable  to  any  form  of  trial  known  to  the  laws  is  un- 
questionable. But  exemption  from  punishment  is  a  singular 
privilege  annexed  to  the  royal  character,  and  no  way  excludes 
the  possibility  of  deserving  it.  How  long,  and  to  what  extent  a 
king  of  England  may  be  protected  by  the  forms,  when  he  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  deserves  to  be  considered.  A 
mistake  in  this  matter  proved  fatal  to  Charles  and  his  son. — 
For  my  own  part,  far  from  thinking  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong,  far  from  suffering  myself  to  be  deterred  or  imposed 
upon  by  ibe  language  of  forms,  in  opposition  to  the  substantial 
evidence  of  truth,  S^  it  were  my  misfortune  to  live  under  the 
inauspicious  reign  of  a  prince,  whose  whole  life  was  employed 

*  See  the  sbne  passage  quoted  in  Hkcellaiieoiis  Letters,  No.  111. 
f  Parliamentary  Hiftozy^  YoL  7^  p.  400 
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in  one  base,  contemptible  straggle  with  the  free  spirit  of  hi^ 
people,  or  in  the  detestable  endeavour  to  corrapt  their  moral 
principles,  I  would  not  scrapie  to  declare  to  him, — "  Sir,  you 
alone  are  the  author  of  the  greatest  wrong  to  your  subjects 
and  to  yourself.     Instead  of  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  your 
people,   instead  of  commanding   their   lives    and  fortunes 
through  the  medium  of  their  affections,  has  not  tjie  strength 
of  the  crown,  whether  influence  or  prerogative,  been  uniformly 
exerted,  for  eleven  years  together,  to  support  a  narrow,  pitiful 
system  of  government,  which  defeats  itself,  and  answers  no 
one  purpose  of  real 'power,  profit,  or  personal  satisfaction  to 
you  ? — With  the  greatest  unappropriated  revenue  of  any  prince 
in  Europe,  have  we  not  seen  you  reduced  to  such  vile,  and 
sordid  distresses,  as  would  have  conducted  any  other  man  to 
a  prison? — ^With  a  great  military,   and  the  greatest  naval 
power  in  the  known  world,  have  not  foreign  nations  re- 
peatedly insulted  you  with  impunity? — Is  it  not  notorious 
that  the  vast  revenues,  extorted  from  the  labour  and  industry 
of  your  subjects,  and  given  you  to  do  honour  to  yourself  and 
to  the  nation,  are  dissipated  in  corrapting  their  representa- 
tives ? — ^Are  you  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  do  you 
exclude  all  the  leading  Whig  families  from  your  councils  ? — 
Do  you  profess  to  govern  according  to  law,  and  is  it  consistent 
with  that  profession,  to  impart  your  confidence  and  affection 
to  those  men  only,  who,  though  now  perhaps  detached  from 
the  desperate  cause  of  the  Pretender,  are  marked  in  this 
country  by  an  hereditary  attachment  to  high  and  arbitrary 
principles  of  government  ? — Are  you  so  infatuated  as  to  take 
the  sense  of  your  people  from  the  representation  of  ministers, 
or  from  the  shouts  of  a  mob,  notoriously  hired  to  surround 
your  coach,  or  stationed  at  a  theatre? — And  if  you  are  in 
reality,  that  public  man,  that  king,  that  magistrate,  which 
these  questions  suppose  you  to  be,  is  it  any  answer  to  your 

Eeople,  to  say  that  among  your  domestics  you  are  good 
umoured  ? — that  to  one  lady  you  are  faithful  ? — ^that  to  your 
children  you  are  indulgent? — Sir,  the  man  who  addresses  you 
in  these  terms  is  your  best  friend.  He  would  willingly 
hazard  his  life  in  defence  of  your  title  to  the  crown ;  and  if 
power  be  your  object,  would  still  show  you,  how  possible  it  is 
for  a  king  of  England,  by  the  noblest  means,  to  be  the  most 
absolute  prince  in  Europe.    You  have  no  enemies,  Sir,  but 
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those  who  persuade  you  to  aim  at  power  without  right,  and 
-who  think  it  flattery  to  tell  you,  that  the  character  of  king 
dissolves  the  natural  relation  hetween  guilt  and  punishment." 

I  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  a  heart  so  callous,  or  an 
nnderstanding  so  depraved  as  to  attend  to  a  discourse  of  this 
nature,  and  not  to  feel  the  force  of  it.     But  \?here  is  the  man, 
among  those  who  have  access  to   the  closet,  resolute  and 
lionest  enough  to  deliver  it.     The  liberty  of  the  press  is  our 
only  resource.     It  will  command  an  audience  when  every 
iLonest  man  in  the  kingdom  is  excluded.     This  glorious  pri- 
T^ilege  may  be  a  security  to  the  king,  as  well  as  a  resource  to 
his  people.     Had  there  been  no  star-chamber,  there  would 
have  been  no  rebellion  against  CHlurles  the  First.     The  con- 
stant censure  and  admonition  of  the  press  would  have  cor- 
rected his  conduct,  prevented  a  civil  war,  and  saved  him  from 
an  ignominious  death. — I  am  no  friend  to  the  doctrine  of 
precedents  exclusive  of  right,  though  lawyers  often  tell  us, 
that  whatever  has  been  once  done,  may  lawfully  be  done  again. 
1  shall  conclude  this  preface  with  a  quotation,  applicable  to 
the  subject,  from  a  foreign  writer  *,  whose  essay  on  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  public,  as  a 
performance,  deep,  soUd,  and  ingenious. 

"In  short,  whoever  considers  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
the  moving  principle  of  what  we  call  great  aflairs,  and  the 
invincible  sensibility  of  man  to  the  opinion  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  will  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  if  it  were  possible 
for  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  exist  in  a  despotic  government, 
and  (what  is  not  less  difficult)  for  it  to  exist  without  changing 
the  constitution,  this  liberty  of  the  press  would  alone  form  a 
counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  prince.  If,  for  example,  in 
an  empire  of  the  East,  a  sanctuary  could  be  found,  which, 
rendered  respectable  by  the  ancient  religion  of  the  people, 
might  insure  safety  to  those  who  should  bring  thither  their 
observations  of  any  kind,  and  that,  from  thence,  printed 
papers  should  issue,  which,  under  a  certain  seal,  might  be 
equally  respected,  and  which,  in  their  daily  appearance, 
should  examine,  and  freely  discuss,  the  conduct  of  the  cadis, 
the  bashaws,  the  vizir,  the  divan,  and  the  sultan  himself,  tbat 
would  introduce  immediately  some  degree  of  liberty." 

*  Monsieur  De  Lolme. 
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LETTER  I. 
TO  TSK  pbhtteb  of  the  fublio  adyebtiseb. 

SiBy  January  21, 1769. 

The  Bubmission  of  a  free  people  to  the  executive  authoritr 
of  government,  is  no  more  tnan  a  compliance  with  laws  whicn 
tbey  themselves  have  enacted.     While  the  national  honour  is 
finnly  maintained  abroad,  and  while  justice  is  impartially  ad- 
mmistered  at  home,  the  obedience  of  the  subject  will  be 
volimtaTy,  cheerful,  and  I  might  almost  say,  unlimited.     A 
generous  nation  is  grateful  even  for  the  preservation  of  its 
rights,  and  willingly  extends  the  respect  due  to  the  office  of  a 
good  prince  into  an  affection  for  his  person.     Loyalty,  in  the 
lieart  and  understanding  of  an  Englishman,  is  a  rational  at- 
tachment to  the  guardian  of  the  laws.     Prejudices  and  pas- 
sion have  sometimes  carried  it  to  a  criminal  length;  and^ 
||fbatever  foreigners  may  imagine,  we  know  that  Englishmen 
aave  erred  as  much  in  a  mistaken  zeal  for  particular  persons 
and  families,  as  they  ever  did  in  defence  of  what  they  fiaou^ht 
Diost  dear  and  interesting  to  themselves. 

It  naturally  fills  us  with  resentment,  to  see  such  a  temper 
^^^ted,  or.  abused.  In  reading  the  history  of  a  free  people, 
vhose  rights  have  been  invaded,  we  are  interested  in  their 
cause.  Our  own  feelings  tell  us  how  long  they  ought  to  have 
submitted,  and  at  what  moment  it  would  have  been  treachery 
^0  themselves  not  to  have  resisted.  How  much  warmer  will 
^  OTir  resentment,  if  experience  should  bring  the  fatal  ex- 
ample home  to  ourselves ! 

The  situation  of  this  country  is  alarming  enough  to  rouse 
™6  attention  of  every  man,  who  pretends  to  a  concern  for 
the  public  welfare.    Appearances  justify  suspicion,  and,  when 
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the  safety  of  a  nation  is  at  stake,  suspicion  is  a  jast  ground  of 
inquiry.  Let  us  enter  into  it  with  candour  and  decencj. 
Eespect  is  due  to  the  station  of  ministers ;  and,  if  a  resolu- 
tion must  at  last  he  taken,  there  is  none  so  likely  to  he  sup- 
ported with  firmness,  as  that  which  has  heen  adopted  with 
moderation. 

The  ruin  or  prosperity  of  a  state  depends  so  much  upon 
the  administration  of  its  government,  that  to  he  acquainted 
with  the  merit  of  a  ministry,  we  need  only  ohserve  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  *.  If  we  see  them  obedient  to  the  laws, 
prosperous  in  their  industry,  united  at  home,  and  respected 
abroad,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  their  affairs  are  con- 
ducted by  men  of  experience,  abilities  and  virtue.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  see  an  universal  spirit  of  distrust  and  dissatisfac- 
tion, a  rapid  decay  of  trade,  dissensions  in  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  a  total  loss  of  respect  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers, 
we  may  pronounce,  without  hesitation,  that  the  government 
of  that  country  is  weak,  distracted  and  corrupt.  The  multi- 
tude, in  all  countries,  are  patient  to  a  certain  point.  Ill-usage 
may  rouse  their  indignation,  and  hurry  them  into  excesses, 
but  the  original  fault  is  in  government.  Perhaps  there 
never  was  an  instance  of  a  change  in  the  circumstances  and 
temper  of  a  whole  nation  so  sudden  and  extraordinary  as  tliat 
which  the  misconduct  of  ministers  has,  within  these  very  few 
years,  produced  in  Great  Britain.  When  our  gracious  Sove- 
reign ascended  the  throne,  we  were  a  flourishing  and  a  con- 
tented people.  If  the  personal  virtues  of  a  king  could  have 
insured  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  the  scene  could  not 
have  altered  so  entirely  as  it  has  done.  The  idea  of  uniting 
all  parties,  of  trying  all  characters,  and  of  distributing  the 

*  The  arrangement  of  the  ministry  at  the  period  in  question,  was  as  fol- 
lows ; — Duke  of  Grafton,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Loni  North,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer ;  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Chancellor ;  Lord  Yisconnt  Towns- 
hend,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  Earl  Ex>chford,  Minister  for  the  Foreign  De* 
partment ;  Viscount  Weymouth,  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Bath,)  for  the  Home  De- 
partment; Earl  of  Hillsborough,  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Downshire,)  American 
Minister ;  Earl  Qower,  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  Earl  Bristol,  Lord 
Privy  Seal ;  Sir  Edw.  Hawke,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  Viscount  Bar- 
rington,  Secretary  at  War ;  Marquis  of  Granhy,  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance ;  Lord  Howe,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy;  Mr.  De  Grey  and  Mr.  Dunning, 
(subsequently  Lords  Walsingham  and  Ashburton,)  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
Cheneral. 
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officers  of  state  by  rotation,  was  gracious  and  benevolent  to 
an  extreme,  though  it  has  not  yet  produced  the  many  salutary 
effects  which  were  intended  by  it.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  plan,  it  undoubtedly  arose  from  an  unbounded 
goodness  of  heart,  in  which  folly  had  no  share.  It  was  not  a 
capricious  partiality  to  new  faces ;  it  was  not  a  natural  turn 
for  low  intrigue ;  nor  was  it  the  treacherous  amusement  of 
double  and  triple  negociations.  No,  Sir,  it  arose  from  a  con- 
tinued anxiety,  in  the  purest  of  all  possible  hearts,  for  the  ge- 
neral welfare.  Unfortunately  for  us,  the  event  has  not  been 
answerable  to  the  design.  After  a  rapid  succession  of  changes, 
we  are  reduced  to  that  state  which  hardly  any  change  can 
mcDd.  Yet  there  is  no  extremity  of  distress,  which  of  itself 
ought  to  reduce  a  great  nation  to  despair.  It  is  not  the 
disorder,  but  the  physician — ^it  is  not  a  casual  concurrence  of 
calamitous  circumstances,  it  is  the  pernicious  hand  of  govern- 
ment—which alone  can  make  a  whole  people  desperate. 

Without  much  political  sagacity,  or  any  extraordinary  depth 
of  observation,  we  need  only  mark  how  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  the  state  are  bestowed,  and  look  no  farther  for  the 
true  cause  of  every  mischief  that  befalls  us. 

The  finances  of  a  nation,  sinking  under  its  debts  and 
expenses,  are  committed  to  a  young  nobleman  already  ruined 
by  play*.  Introduced  to  act  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Chatham,  and  left  at  the  head  of  affairs  by  tlmt  nobleman's 
retreat,  he  became  minister  by  accident ;  but,  deserting  the 
principles  and  professions  which  gave  him  a  moment's  popu- 
larity, we  see  him,  from  every  honourable  engagement  to  the 
public,  an  apostate  by  design.  As  for  business,  the  world  yet 
^ows  nothing  of  his  talents  or  resolution — unless  a  wayward, 
wavering  inconsistency  be  a  mark  of  genius,  and  caprice  a 

*  The  Duke  of  Grafton  took  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  with  an  en- 
S^g^ent  to  support  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham's  administration.  He 
^5^giied,  however,  in  a  little  time,  under  pretence  that  he  could  not  act 
*itHont  Lord  Chatham,  nor  bear  to  see  Mr.  Wilkes  abandoned ;  but  that 
^der  Lord  Chatham  he  would  act  in  any  office.  This  was  the  signal  of 
"^  Bockingham's  dismission.  When  Lord  Chatham  came  in,  the  Duke 
S"t  possession  of  the  Treasury.    Beader,  mark  the  consequence !— Junius  *♦ 

^otes  with  this  signature  are  from  the  pen  of  Junius,  and  are  those  in- 
**rted  by  him  in  the  collective  edition  he  revised  for  Mr.  Woodfall  in  1772. 
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demonstration  of  Bpirit.    It  may  be  said,  perhsps,  tbat  it  Is 
his  grace's  prorinoe,  as  sorelj  it  is  bis  passion,  rather  to  dis* 
tribute  than  to  save  the  pabUc  money,  and  that  while  Lord 
North  is  chancellor  of  the  excheqaer,  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  may  be  as  thonghtless  and  as  extraTagant  as  be 
pleases.    I  hope,  howerer,  he  will  not  rely  too  much  on  the 
fertility  of  Lord  North's  genius  for  finance.     His  lordship  is 
yet  to  give  us  the  first  proof  of  his  abilities.    It  may  be 
candid  to  suppose  that  he  has  hitherto  voluntarily  concealed 
his  talents ;  mtending,  perhaps,  to  astonish  the  world,  when 
we  least  expect  it,  with  a  knowledge  of  trade,  a  choice  of 
expedients,  and  a  depth  of  resources  equal  to  the  necessities, 
and  far  beyond  the  hopes,  of  his  country.     He  must  now 
exert  the  whole  power  of  his  capacity,  if  he  would  wish  us  to 
forget,  that,  since  he  has  been  in  office,  no  plan  has  been 
formed,  no  system  adhered  to,  nor  any  one  important  measure 
adopted,  for  the  relief  of  public. credit    If  his  plan  for  the 
service  of  the  current  year  be  not  irrevocably  fixed  on,  let  me 
warn  him  to  think  seriously  of  consequences    before  he 
ventures  to  increase  the  public  debt*.     Outraged  and  op- 
jpressed  as  we  are,  this  nation  will  not  bear,  after  a  six 
years'  peace,  to  see  new  millions  borrowed,  without  an  even- 
tual diminution  of  debt,  or   reduction  of   interest.      The 
attempt  might  rouse  a  spirit  of  resentment,  which  might 
reach  beyond  the  sacrifice  of  a  minister.    As  to  the  debt  upon 
the  civil  list,  the  people  of  England  expect  that  it  will  not  be 
paid  without  a  strict  enquiry  how  it  was  incurred.     If  it  must 
be  paid  by  parliament,  let  me  advise  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  to  think  of  some  better  expedient  than  a  lottery. 
To  support  an  expensive  war,  or  in  circumstances  of  absolute 
necessity,  a  lottery  may  perhaps  be  allowable;  but,  besides 
that  it  is  at  all  times  the  very  worst  way  of  raising  money 
upon  the  people,  I  think  it  ill  becomes  the  royal  dignity  to 
have  the  debts  of  a  king  provided  for,  like  the  repairs  of  a 
county  bridge,  or  a  decayed  hospital.    The  management  of 
the  king's  a^iairs  in  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  be  more 
disgraced  than  it  has  been.    A  leading  minister  repeatedly 
called    down  for  absolute  ignorance  —  ridiculous    motions 

*  The  PabUc  Debt  at  the  oonclafion  of  tlie  Peace  in  1768^  amoimted  te 
£148,377,618. 
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ridiculouslj  Tvithdrawn-T-deliterate  plans'  disconcertdd,  and 
a  week's  pn^yaration  of  gracefal  oiatorj  lost  in  a  moment, — 
gire  us  some,  tiwugh  not  an  adequate  idea  of  Lord  North's 
parliamentary  abilities  and  inflaence.  Yet,  before  ke  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  was  neither 
an  object  of  derision  to  hk  enemies,  nor  ojf  melanchdj  ^ty  to 
hisfiriends'i'. 

A  series  of  inconsistent  measures  had  alienated  the  colonies 

from  their  duty  as  subjects,  and  from  their  natural  afiPection 

to  their  common  country.     When  Mr.  Grenville  was  placed 

at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  he  felt  the  impossibility  of  Great 

Britain's  supporting  such  an  establishment  as  her  former 

SQOcesses  had  made  indispensable,  and  at  the  same  time  of 

giving  any  sensible  relief  to  foreign  trade,  and  to  the  weight 

of  the  public  debt.     He  thought  it  equitable  that  those  parts 

of  the  empire,  which  had  benefited  most  by  the  expenses  of 

the  war,  should  contribute  something  to  the  expenses  of  the 

peace,  and  he  bad  no  doubt  of  the  constitutional  right  vested 

in  parliament  to  raise  that  contribution.     But,  unfortunately 

for  this  country,  Mr.  Grenville  was  at  any  rate  to  be   dis^ 

tressed,  because  he  was  minister,  and  Mr.  Pittf  and  Lord 

Camden  were  to  be  the  patrons  of  America,  because  they  were 

in  opposition.     Their  declarations  gave  spirit  and  argument 

to  the  colonies,  and  while  perhaps  they  meant  no  more  than 

the  rain  of  a  minister,  they  in  effect  divided  one  half  of  the 

empire  from  the  other. 

tinder  one  administration  the  Stamp  Act  is  made ;  under 
the  second  it  is  repealed ;  under  the  third,  in  spite  of  all  ex- 
perience, a  new  mode  of  taxing  the  colonies  is  invented,  and 

*  Lord  NoTtli  was  not  a  man  of  surpassing  intellectnal  powers,  or  possessed 
of  that  comprehension  and  accuracy  of  knowledge,  which  are  necessary  to  the 
character  of  the  great  statesman.  Yet,  with  talents  and  knowledge  &r  from 
^^Bpieable,  he  united  a  pleasant  amenity  of  manners  and  a  pliancy  of  spirit, 
▼Mch  are  very  convenient  qualities  in  the  ostensible  first  servant  of  a  govem- 
ttent,  or  the  leader  of  a  party.  We  often  yield  to  persons,  whose  gifts  and 
pretensions  are  too  moderate  for  envy,  that  homage  which  we  would  perti- 
nadously  deny  to  him  who  should  strive  only  to  make  us  shrink  into  nothing 
^oie  the  humbling  superiority  of  his  gmius.  Lord  North  was  soon  after 
to  rise  to  greater  eminence  of  official  power ;  and  there  was,  poiaps,  no  man 
^^  to  aocomplisK  the  graduail  combination  of  a  party  sufficiently  strong  and 
united  to  combat  the  attacks,  equally  of  the  turbulent  park  of  the  people,  and 
Mioas  portion  of  the  great  Whig  aristocracy.— £d. 

t  Yet  Junius  has  been  called  the  partisan  of  Lord  Chatham  I— Junus.  . 
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a  question  reyived,  which  ought  to  have  been  buried  in  ob> 
livion.  In  these  circumstances  a  new  office  is  establishecl 
for  the  business  of  the  plantations,  and  the  Earl  of  Hills* 
borough  called  forth,  at  a  most  critical  season,  to  govera 
America  *,  The  choice  at  least  announced  to  us  a  man  of  su* 
perior  capacity  and  knowledge,  Whether  he  be  so  or  not, 
let  his  despatches,  as  fer  thej  have  appeared,  let  his  measures, 
as  far  as  they  have  operated,  determine  for  him.  In  the 
former  we  have  seen  strong  assertions  without  proof,  decla* 
mation  without  argument,  and  violent  censures  without  dignity 
or  moderation ;  but  neither  correctness  in  the  compositioni 
nor  judgment  in  the  design.  As  for  his  measures,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  he  was  called  upon  to  conciliate  and  unite ; 
and  that,  when  he  entered  into  office,  the  most  refractory  of 
the  colonies  were  still  disposed  to  proceed  by  the  constitu* 
tional  methods  of  petition  and  remonstrance.  Since  that  period 
they  have  been  driven  into  excesses  little  short  of  rebellion. 
Petitions  have  been  hindered  from  reaching  the  throne  ;  and 
the  continuance  of  one  of  the  principal  assemblies  rested  upon 
an  arbitrary  condition  f,  which,  considering  the  temper  they 
were  in,  it  was  impossible  they  should  comply  with,  and 
which  would  have  availed  nothing  as  to  the  general  question 
if  it  had  been  complied  with,  So  violent,  and  I  believe  I 
may  call  it  so  unconstitutional,  an  3xertion  of  the  prerogative, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  weak  injudicious  terms  in  which  it  was 
conveyed,  gives  us  as  humble  an  opinion  of  his  lordship's 
capacity,  as  it  does  of  his  temper  and  moderation.  "While  we 
are  at  peace  with  other  nations,  our  military  force  may  perhaps 
be  spared  to  support  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough's  measures  in 
America.  Whenever  that  force  shall  be  necessarily  withdrawn 
or  diminished,  the  dismission  of  such  a  minister  will  neither 
console  us  for  his  imprudence,  nor  remove  the  settled  resent 
ment  of  a  people,  who,  complaining  of  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
are  outraged  by  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  prerogative,  and, 

*  Upon  the  death  of  Qneen  Anne  a  third  secretaryship,  antecedently  un- 
known to  the  constitution,  was  created,  professing  to  be  for  the  superintend- 
ence  of  Scotland,  which  terminated  upon  the  cessation  of  the  rebellion.  In 
1768,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  post  for  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  the 
office  of  third  secretary  was  revived ;  and  Scotland  having  no  demand  for  his 
talents,  he  was  denominated  Secretary  for  America. 

t  That  they  should  retract  one  of  their  resolutions,  and  erase  the  entry  of 
it—- Junius. 
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supporting    tlieir  claims    by  argument,  are  insulted  mth 
declamation. 

Drawing  lots  would  be  a  prudent  and  reasonable  method 
of  appointing  the  officers  of  state,  compared  to  a  late  disposition 
of  the  secretary's  office.     Lord  Bochford  was  acquainted  with 
theaffidrs  and  temper  of  the  southern  courts — ^Lord  Weymouth 
was  equally  qualified  for  either  department  *.     By  what  un- 
accountable caprice  has  it  happened,  that  the  latter,  who  pre- 
tends to  no  experience  whatsoever,  is  removed  to  the  most 
important  of  the  two  departments,  and  the  former  by  pre- 
ference placed  in  an  office,  where  his  experience  can  be  of  no 
use  to  him  ?  Lord  Weymouth  had  distinguished  himself  in  his 
first  employment  by  a  spirited,  if  not  judicious,  conduct.     He 
had  animated  the  civil  magistrate  beyond  the  tone  of  civil 
aathority,  and  had  directed  the  operations  of  the  army  to  more 
than  military  execution.     Kecovered  from  the  errors  of  his 
youth,  from  the  distraction  of  play,  and  the  bewitching  smiles 
of  Burgundy,  behold  him  exerting  the  whole  strength  of  his 
clear,  unclouded  fiaculties,  in  the  service  of  the  crown.    It 
^^aa  not  the  heat  of  midnight  excesses,  nor  ignorance  of  the 
laws,  nor  the  furious  spirit  of  the  House  of  Bedford.   No,  Sir, 
when  this  respectable  minister  interposed  his  authority  be- 
tween the  magistrate  and  the  people,  and  signed  the  mandate 
on  which,  for  aught  he  knew,  tiie  lives  of  thousands  depended, 
he  did  it  from  the  deliberate  motion  of  his  heart,  supported 
hy  the  best  of  his  judgment. 

It  has  lately  been  a  Deishion  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
hraveiy  and  generosity  of  the  commander-in-chief,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  understanding.  They  who  love  him  least  make 
^  question  of  his  courage,  while  his  friends  dwell  chiefly  on 
the  fecility  of  his  disposition.  Admitting  him  to  be  as  brave 
&s  a  total  absence  of  all  feeling  and  reflection  can  make  him. 
let  us  see  vrhat  sort  of  merit  he  derives  from  the  remainder  of 
his  character.  If  it  be  generosity  to  accumulate  in  his  own 
person  and  family  a  number  of  lucrative  employments — to 
provide,  at  the  public  expense,  for  every  creature  that 
^^ears  the  name  of   Manners — and,   neglecting  the  merit 

*  It  was  pretended  tliat  the  Earl  of  Bochford,  while  ambassador  in  France, 
^  qoanelled  with  the  Doke  of  Ghoisenil,  and  that  therefore  he  was  ap< 
pointed  to  the  northern  department|  out  of  compliment  to  the  French 
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and  serrioes  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  to  heap  promotioiis  axpaa, 
his  fayourites  and  dependents — ^the  present  commander-in-chief 
is  the  most  generous  man  alive.  Nature  has  heen  sparing  of 
her  gifts  to  this  nohle  lord ;  bat,  vhere  birth  and  fortune  are 
united,  we  expect  the  noble  pride  and  independence  of  a  man 
of  spirit,  not  the  servile,  humiliating  compliances  of  a  courtier. 
As  to  the  goodness  of  lus  heart,  if  a  proof  of  it  be  taken  from 
the  facility  of  nerer  refusing,  what  conclusions  shall  we  draw 
from  the  indecency  of  never  performing?  And  if  the  disci- 
pline of  the  army  be  in  any  degree  preserved,  what  thanks  are 
due  to  a  man,  whose  cares,  notoriously  confined  to  filling  up 
vacancies,  have  degraded  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  into 
a  broker  of  commissions  * ! 

With  respect  to  the  navy,  I  shall  only  say,  that  this  country 
is  so  highly  indebted  to  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  that  no  expense 
should  be  spared  to  secure  to  him  an  honourable  and  affluent 
retreat. 

The  pure  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  is  perhaps 
the  firmest  bond  to  secinre  a  cheerful  submission  of  the  people, 
and  to  engage  their  affections  to  government.  It  is  not  suf* 
ficient  that  questions  of  private  right  and  wrong  are  justly  de- 
cided, nor  that  judges  are  superior  to  the  vileness  of  pecuniary 
corruption.  Jefferies  himself,  when  the  court  had  no  interest, 
was  an  upright  judge.  A  court  of  justice  may  be  subject  to 
another  sort  of  bias,  more  important  and  pernicious,  as  it 
reaches  beyond  the  interest  of  individuals,  and  affects  the 
whole  community.  A  judge  under  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment, may  be  honest  enough  in  the  decision  of  private  causes, 
yet  a  traitor  to  the  public.  When  a  victim  is  marked  out  by 
the  ministry,  this  judge  will  offer  himself  to  perform  the 
sacrifice.  He  will  not  scruple  to  prostitute  his  dignity,  and 
betray  the  sanctity  of  his  office,  whenever  an  arbitrary  point 
is  to  be  carried  for  government,  or  the  resentments  of  a  court 
are  to  be  gratified. 

These  principles  and  proceedings,  odious  and  contemptible 

*  Notwiihstendbg  the  depreciatoiy  estimate  of  Junius,  the  Marquis  of 
Granby  possessed  noble  qualities;  he  was  humane,  brave,  generous,  and 
.the  most  popular  of  all  the  members  of  the  administration.  But  as  it  tras 
the  object  of  Junius  to  overthrov  the  Qrafton  ministry,  he,  doubtless,  thought 
it  requisite  to  use  extra  pains  to  damage  the  repntataon  of  those  of  whom 
public  opinion  was  inclined  to  think  most  indulgently. — Bd. 
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they  are,  in  effect  are  no  less  injadicious.  A  wise  and 
generous  people  are  roused  by  every  appearance  of  oppressive, 
imconstitQtional  measures,  whether  liiose  measures  are  sup- 
ported openly  by  the  power  of  government,  or  masked  under 
the  Ibrms  of  a  court  of  justice.  Prudence  and  self-preservation 
'will  oblige  the  most  moderate  dispositions  to  make  common 
cause,  even  with  a  man  whose  conduct  they  censure,  if  they 
see  him  persecuted  in  a  way  which  the  real  spirit  of  the  laws 
will  not  justify  *.  The  facts,  on  which  these  remarks  are 
founded,  are  too  notorious  to  require  an  application. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  detail.  In  one  view,  behold  a  nation  over- 
-whelmed  with  debt ;  her  revenues  wasted ;  her  trade  declining ; 
the  affections  of  her  colonies  alienated ;  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  transferred  to  the  soldiery ;  a  gallant  army,  which 
Beyer  fought  unwillingly  but  against  their  fellow  subjects, 
mouldering  away  for  want  of  the  direction  of  a  man  of  com* 
mon  abihties  and  spirit :  and,  in  the  last  instance,  the  ad« 
ministration  of  justice  become  odious  and  suspected  to  the 
-whole  body  of  the  people.  This  deplorable  scene  admits  but 
of  one  adcUtion — ^that  we  are  governed  by  councils,  from  which 
a  reasonable  man  can  expect  no  remedy  but  poison,  no  relief 
bat  death  f. 

If,  l^  the  immediate  interposition  of  Providence,  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  escape  a  crisis  so  full  of  terror  and  despair, 
posterity  will  not  believe  the  history  of  the  present  times. 
They  will  either  conclude  that  our  distresses  were  imaginary, 
or  tibat  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  governed  by  men  of 
acknowledged  integrity  and  wisdom  :  they  will  not  believe  it 
possible  that  their  ancestors  could  have  survived,  or  recovered 
from  so  desperate  a  condition,  while  a  duke  of  Grafton  was 

♦ 

♦  Mr.  Wilkei 

i*  At  a  first  reading,  we  migbt  regard  this  and  a«an»  other  timilar  figures, 
fu  merely  useless  and  extravagant  Bat  more  carehil  consideration  will  in- 
duce us  to  forego  this  opinion.  It  is  the  master-art  of  these  Lbttebs  of 
Jinnrus,  that  they  are  addressed  equally,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  taste,  reason, 
and  spirit  of  intrigue,  of  the  great ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  prejudices,  and 
the  fierce  abusive  spirit  of  the  vtUgar.  .  For  the  sake  of  the  latter,  some 
slight  occasional  sacrifices  were  to  be  made  by  taste.  Of  these  the  present 
extravagant  fixture  is  one.  It  seems  just  a  sally  of  genius  and  dignity  of 
mind,  descending  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  descend,  to  the  coarse- 
nets  of  Tulgar  abuse.  Kever  was  coarseness  better  reconciled  with  dignity, 
than  in  these  Letten.^HsBoar. 
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prime  minister,  a  Lord  North  chancellor  of  the  excheqaer^ 

a  Weymouth  and  a  Hillshorough  secretaries  of  state,  a  Grranby 

commander-in-chief,  and  a  Mansfield  chief  criminal  jadge  of 

the  kingdom. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  IL 

TO  THE  FBINTEB  OF  THE  PUBLIO  ADYEBTISEB. 

Sib,  January  26, 1769. 

The  kingdom  swarms  with  such  numbers  of  felonious  rob^ 
bers  of  private  character  and  virtue,  that  no  honest  or  good 
man  is  safe ;  especially  as  these  cowardly,  base  assassins,  stab 
in  the  dark,  without  having  the  courage  to  sign  their  real 
names  to  their  malevolent  and  wicked  productions.  A  writer, 
who  signs  himself  Junius,  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  the  21st 
instant,  opens  the  deplorable  situation  of  this  countiy  in  a 
very  affecting  manner ;  with  a  pompous  parade  of  his  candour 
and  decency,  he  tells  us,  that  we  see  dissensions  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  an  universal  spirit  of  distrust  and  disatisfaction, 
and  a  total  loss  of  respect  towards  us  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
powers.  But  this  writer,  with  all  his  boasted  candour,  has 
not  told  us  the  real  cause  of  the  evils  he  so  pathetically  enu- 
merates. I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  explain  the  cause  for  him. 
Junius,  and  such  writers  as  himself,  occasion  all  the  mischiefs 
complained  of,  by  falsely  and  maliciously  traducing  the  best 
characters  in  the  kingdom.  For  when  our  deluded  people  at 
home,  and  foreigners  abroad,  read  the  poisonous  and  inflam^ 
matory  libels  that  are  daily  published  with  impunity,  to  vilify 
those  who  are  in  anyway  distinguished  by  their  good  qualities 
and  eminent  virtues ;  when  they  find  no  notice  taken  of,  or 
reply  given  to  these  slanderous  tongues  and  pens,  their  con- 
clusion is,  that  both  the  ministers  and  the  nation  have  been 
fairly  described,  and  they  act  accordingly.  I  think  it  there- 
fore the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  stand  forth,  and  en- 
deavour to  undeceive  the  public,  when  the  vilest  arts  are 
made  use  of  to  defame  and  blacken  the  brightest  characters 
among  us.    An  eminent  author  affirms  it  to  be  almost  as 
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eiiminal  to  hear  a  worthy  man  traduced,  without  attemptiog 
his  justificatioii,  as  to  be  the  author  of  the  calumny  against 
him*    For  my  own  part  I  think  it  a  sort  of  misprision  of 
treason  against  society.     No  man,  therefore,  who  knows  Lord 
Granby,  can  possibly  hear  so  good  and  great  a  character  most 
vilely  abused,  without  a  warm  and  just  indignation  against 
this  Junius,  this  high  priest  of  envy,  malice,  and  all  un 
charitableness,  who  has  endeavoured  to  sacrifice  our  beloved 
commander-in-chief  at  the  altars  of  his  horrid  deities.     Nor 
is  the  injury  done  to  his  lordship  alone,  but  to  the  whole 
nation,  wMch  may  too  soon  feel  the  contempt,  and  conse* 
quently  the  attacks  of  our  late  enemies,  if  they  can  be  in* 
daced  to  believe  that  the  person  on  whom  the  safety  of  these 
kingdoms  so  much  depends,  is  unequal  to  his  high  station, 
and  destitute  of  those  qualities  which  form  a  good  general. 
One  would  have  thought  that  his  lordship's  services  in  the 
cwise  of  his  country,  from  the  battle  of  Culloden  to  his  most 
gloiious  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  might  have  entitled  him 
to  common  respect  and  decency  at  least ;  but  this  uncandid, 
indecent  writer,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  turn  one  of  the  most 
amiable  men  of  the  age,  into  a  stupid,  unfeeling,  and  sense- 
less being ;  possessed  indeed  of  a  personal  courage,  but  void 
of  those  essential  qualities  which  distinguish  the  commander 
from  the  common  soldier, 

A  very  long,  uninterrupted,  impartial,  and  I  v^ill  add,  a 
most  disinterested  friendship  with  Lord  Granby,  gives  me  lie 
right  to  affirm,  that  all  Junius 's  exertions  are  false  and  scan- 
dalous. Lord  Granby 's  courage,  though  of  the  brightest  and 
most  ardent  kind,  is  among  the  lowest  of  his  numerous  good 
qualities ;  he  was  formed  to  excel  in  war  by  nature's  liberality 
to  his  mind  as  well  as  person.  Educated  and  instructed  by 
his  most  noble  father,  and  a  most  spirited  as  well  as  excellent 
scholar,  the  present  Bishop  of  Bangor  *,  he  was  trained  to  the 
Jiicest  sense  of  honour,  and  to  the  truest  and  noblest  sort  of 
pride,  that  of  never  doing  or  suffering  a  mean  action.  A 
sincere  love  and  attachment  to  his  king  and  country,  and  to 
^eir  glory,  first  impelled  him  to  the  field,  where  he  never 
gained  aught  but  honour.  He  impaired,  through  his  bounty, 
^  own  fortune ;  for  his  bounty,  which  this  writer  would  in 

*  Dr.  John  Ewer. 
^OL.  I.  I 
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vain  depreciate,  is  founded  upon  the  noblest  of  tiie  hiuBAft 
afifoctions,  it  flows  from  a  heart  melting  to  goodness  from 
the  most  refined  humanity.  Can  a  man,  vrho  is  described  as 
unfeeling,  and  void  of  reflection,  be  constantly  employed  in 
seeking  proper  objects  on  whom  to  exercise  those  glorious 
▼irtues  of  compassion  and  generosity  ?  The  distressed  officer, 
the  soldier,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  a  long  list  besides, 
know  that  vanity  has  no  share  in  his  frequent  donations ;  he 
gives,  because  he  feels  their  distresses.  Nor  has  he  ever 
been  rapacious  with  one  hand  to  be  bountiful  with  the  other; 
yet  this  uncandid  Jumus  would  insinuate,  that  the  dignity  of 
the  commander-in-chief  is  depraved  into  the  base  office  of  a 
commission  broker;  that  is,  Lord  Granby  bargains  for  the 
sale  of  commissions :  for  it  must  have  this  meaning,  if  it  has 
any  at  all.  But  where  is  the  man  living  who  can  justly  diarge 
his  lordship  with  such  mean  practices  ?  Why  does  not  Junius 
produce  him?  Junius  knows  that  he  has  no  other  means 
of  wounding  this  hero,  than  from  some  missile  weapon,  shot 
from  an  obscure  comer:  he  seeks,  as  all  such  defamatory 
writers  do, 

spargere  yocei 

In  vulgoxn  ambiguat— 

to  raise  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  I  hope  that 
my  countrymen  will  be  no  longer  imposed  upon  by  artful  and 
designing  men,  or  by  wretches,  who,  bankrupts  in  business,  in 
fame,  and  in  fortune,  mean  nothing  more  than  to  involve  this 
country  in  the  same  common  ruin  with  themselves.  Hence 
it  is  that  they  are  constantly  aiming  their  dark,  and  too  often 
fatal,  weapons  against  those  who  stand  forth  as  the  bulwark 
of  our  national  ^ety.  Lord  Granby  was  too  conspicuous  a 
mark  not  to  be  their  object.  He  is  next  attacked  for  being  un- 
faithful to  his  promises  and  engagements.  Where  are  Jnnius's 
proofs  ?  Although  I  could  give  some  instances,  where  a  breach 
of  promise  would  be  a  virtue,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
who  would  pervert  the  open,  unsuspecting  moments  of  con- 
vivial mirth,  into  sly,  insidious  applications  for  preferment, 
-or  party  systems,  and  would  endeavour  to  surprise  a  good 
man,  who  cannot  bear  to  see  any  one  leave  him  dissatisfled, 
into  unguarded  promises.  Lord  Granby*s  attention  to  his 
own  family  and  relations  is  called  selfish.    Had  he  not 
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attended  to  them,  when  fair  and  just  opportanities  presented 
themselves,  I  should  hare  thought  him  unfeeling,  and  void  of 
reflection  indeed.  How  are  any  man*s  friends  or  relations  to 
he"  provided  for,  hut  from  the  influence  and  protection  of  the 
patron  ?  It  is  unfair  to  auppose.  that  Lord  Granby  s  friends 
have  not  as  much  merit  as  the  friends  of  any  other  great  man. 
K  be  is  generous  at  the  public  expense,  as  Junius  invidiously 
calls  it,  the  public  is  at  no  more  expense  for  his  lordship  s 
friends  than  it  would  he  if  any  other  set  of  men  possessed 
those  o£&ces.     The  charge  is  ridiculous ! 

The  last  charge  against  Lord  Granby  is  of  a  most  serious 
and  alarming  xuiture  indeed.    Junius  asserts  that  the  army  is 
mooldering  away  for  want  of  the  direction  of  a  man  of  common 
abilities  and  spirit    The  present  condition  of  the  army  gives 
the  directest  lie  to  his  assertions.     It  was  never  upon  a  more 
respectable  footing  with  regard  to  discipline,  and  all  the 
essentials  that  can  form  gwd  soldiers.    Lord  Ligonier  de- 
livered a  firm  and  noble  palladium  of  our  safeties  into  Lord 
Granby 's  hands,  who  has  kept  it  in  the  same  good  order  in 
which  he  received  it.    The  stri:;test  care  has  been  taken  to 
fill  up  the  vacuit  commissions  with  such  gentlemen  as  have 
the  glory  of  their  ancestors  to  support,  as  well  as  their  own, 
and  are  doubly  bound  to  the  cause  of  their  king  and  country, 
from  motives  of  private  property  as  well  as  public  spirit.    The 
adjutant-general*,  who  has  the  immediate  care  of  the  troops 
after  Lord  Granby,  is  an  officer  who  would  do  great  honour  to 
ffiQy  service  in  Europe,  for  his  correct  arrangements,  good 
sense,  and  discernment  upon  all  occasions,  and  for  a  punc- 
tuality and  precision  which  give  the  most  entire  satisfaction 
to  all  who  are  obliged  to  consult  him.    The  reviewing  generals, 
who  inspect  the  army  twice  a  year,  have  been  selected  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  have  answered  the  important  trust 
reposed  in  them  in  the  most  laudable  manner.     Their  reports 
ef  the  condition  of  the  army  are  much  more  to  be  credited 
than  those  of  Junii»,  whom  I  do  advise  to  atdne  for  his 
shameful  aspersions,  by  asking  pardon  of  Lord  Granby,  and 
the  whole  kingdom,  whom  he  has  oflended  by  his  abominable 
scandals.     In  short,  to  turn  Junius^s  own  battery  against  him, 

*  Harvey. 
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I  must  assert,  in  his  own  words,  '*  that  he  has  given  strong 
pssertions  without  proof,  declamation  without  argument,  ana 
violent  censures  without  dignity  or  moderation." 

WILLIAM  DRAPER*. 


LETTER  III. 

TO  SIR  WILLIAM  DRAPER,   KNIGHT  OF  THE  BATH. 

SiE,  February  7, 1769. 

The  defence  of  Lord  Granby  does  honour  to  the  goodness  of 
your  heart.  You  feel,  as  you  ought  to  do,  for  the  reputation 
of  your  friend,  and  you  express  yourself  in  the  warmest  lan- 
guage of  the  passions.  In  any  other  cause,  I  doubt  not,  you 
would  have  cautiously  weighed  the  consequences  of  committing 
your  name  to  the  licentious  discourses  and  malignant  opinions 

*  As  a  correspondent  of  Junius  in  this  and  several  other  letters,  the  fol- 
lowing short  notice  of  Sir  William  Draper  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader.  It  is  taken  from  Mr.  Chalmers's  Appendix  to  the  Supplemental 
Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  supposititious  Shakespeare  Papers,  p.  80. 

*'  Sir  William,  as  a  scholar,  had  been  bred  at  Eton,  and  Eiog*  College, 
Cambridge  l  but  he  chose  the  sword  for  his  profession.  In  India  he  ranked 
with  those  famous  warriors,  Clive  and  Laurence.  In  1761  he  acted  at  Bell- 
isle,  as 'a  Brigadier.  In  1763  he  commanded  the  troops  who  conqnercd 
Manilla,  which  place  was  saved  from  plunder,  by  the  promise  of  a  ransom 
that  was  never  paid.  His  first  appearance,  as  an  able  writer,  was  in  his 
clear  refutation  of  the  objections  of  the  Spanish  court.  His  services  were 
rewarded  with  the  command  of  the  sixteenth  regiment  of  foot,  which  he  re- 
signed to  Colonel  Gisborne,  for  his  half-pay  of  ^200  Irish.  This  common 
transaction  furnished  Junius  with  many  a  sarcasm.  Sir  William  had  scarcely 
closed  his  contest  witii  that  formidable  opponent^  when  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  wife,  who  died  on  the  1st  of  September,  1769.  As  he  was 
foiled,  he  was,  no  doubt,  mortified ;  and  he  set  out,  in  October  of  that  year, 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  Northern  Colonies,  which  had  now  become  objects  of 
notice,  and  scenes  of  travel.  He  arrived  at  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  in 
January,  1770 ;  and  travelling  northward  he  arrived,  during  the  summer  of 
that  year,  in  Maryland ;  where  he  was  received  with  that  hospitality  which 
she  always  paid  to  strangers^  and  with  the  attentions  that  were  due  to  the 
merit  of  such  a  visitor. 

"  From  Maryland,  Sir  William  passed  on  to  New  York,  where  he  married 
Miss  De  Lancy,  a  lady  of  great  connections  there,  and  agreeable  endowments, 
who  died  in  1778,  leaving  him  a  daughter.  In  1779  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Minorca;  a  trust  which,  however  discharged,  ended 
unhappily.     He  died  at  Bath,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1787." 
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of  the  world.  But  here,  I  presume,  you  thought  it  would  be 
a  breach  of  friendship  to  lose  one  moment  in  consulting  your 
understanding;  as  if  an  appeal  to  the  public  were  no  more 
than  a  military  coup  de  main,  where  a  brave  man  has  no  rules 
to  follow  but  the  dictates  of  his  courage.  Touched  with  your 
generosity,  I  freely  forgive  the  excesses  into  which  it  has  led 
you ;  and,  far  from  resenting  those  terms  of  reproach,  which, 
considering  that  you  are  an  advocate  for  decorum,  you  have 
heaped  upon  me  rather  too  liberally,  I  place  them  to  the 
account  of  an  honest,  imreflecting  indignation,  in  which  your 
cooler  judgment  and  natural  politeness  had  no  concern.  I 
approve  of  the  spirit  with  which  you  have  given  your  name  to 
the  public ;  and,  if  it  were  a  proof  of  anything  but  spirit,  I 
should  have  thought  myself  bound  to  follow  your  example.  I 
should  have  hoped  that  even  my  name  might  carry  some 
authority  with  it*,  if  I  had  not  seen  how  very  little  weight 
or  consideration  a  printed  paper  receives  even  from  the 
respectable  signature  of  Sir  William  Draper. 

You  begin  with  a  general  assertion,  that  writers,  such  as  I 
am,  are  the  real  cause  of  all  the  public  evils  we  complain  of. 
And  do  you  really  think.  Sir  William,  that  the  licentious  pen 
of  a  political  writer  is  able  to  produce  such  important  effects  ? 
A  little  calm  reflection  might  have  shown  you,  that  national 
calamities  do  not  arise  from  the  description,  but  from  the  real 
character  and  conduct  of  ministers.  To  have  supported  your 
assertion,  you  should  have  proved  that  the  present  ministry 
are  unquestionably  the  best  and  brightest  characters  of  the 
kingdom :  and  that,  if  the  affections  of  the  colonies  have  been 
alienated,  if  Corsica f  has  been  shamefully  abandoned,  if  com- 
merce languishes,  if  public  credit  is  threatened  with  a  new 

*  This  expression  will  receiye  some  £irther  light  from  a  feature  of  him- 
self incidentally  introduced  by  Jmiius  in  a  letter  omitted  in  his  own  edition, 
hut  inserted  in  the  present,  Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  oi,  as  also  from 
other  views  of  his  sentiments  and  conduct  as  casually  evinced  in  the  Private 
Iietters. 

f  Corsica,  in  modem  times,  was  first  subjugated  by  the  Genoese,  who 
made  use  of  so  much  insolence  and  oppression,  as  to  induce  the  natives 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  endeavour  to  recover  their  independence.  The 
contest  was  4ong  and  severe,  and  the  Corsicans  were  reduced  to  beggary  in 
the  generous  struggle.  Nieuhoff  and  Paoli  chiefly  figured  as  leaders  of  the 
Corsicans,  the  first  of  whom  was  actually  elected  king,  hut  could  not  main- 
tain his  throne  agunst  the  invaders.    The  Corsicans  applied  to  many  foreign 
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debt,  and  jour  own  Manilla  ransom  most  dishonoiirablj  giren 
up  *,  it  has  all  been  owing  to  the  malice  of  political  writers, 
who  will  not  suffer  the  best  and  brightest  of  characters 
(meaning  still  the  present  ministry)  to  take  a  single  light 
step  for  the  honour  or  interest  of  the  nation.  But  it  seems 
you  were  a  little  tender  of  coming  to  particulars.  Your  con- 
science insinuated  to  you  tliat  it  would  be  prudent  to  leave 
the  chamcters  of  Grarfton,  North,  Hillsborough,  Weymouth, 
and  MansBeld  to  shift  for  themselves ;  and  truly,  Sir  William, 
the  part  you  havs  undertaken  is  at  least  as  much  as  you  are 
equal  to. 

Without  disputing  Lord  Granby's  courage,  we  are  yet  to 
learn  in  what  articles  of  military  knowledge  nature  has  been 
80  very  liberal  to  his  mind.  If  you  have  served  with  him,  you 
ought  to  have  pointed  out  some  instances  of  able  disposition 
and  well-concerted  enterprise,  which  might  fairly  be  attributed 
to  his  capacity  as  a  general.  It  is  you,  Sir  William,  who 
make  your  friend  appear  awkward  and  ridiculous,  by  giving 
him  a  laced  suit  of  tawdry  qualifications,  which  nature  never 
intended  him  to  wear. 

courts  for  assistance,  among  the  rest  to  Great  Britain ;  and  Lord  Sfael* 
bame  was  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  their  cause,  and  most  de- 
sirous when  in  a^jninistration  to  engage  in  it  But  his  colleagues  opposed 
him,  and  the  cause  of  Corsica  was  abandoned,  though  the  citizens  of  London 
contributed  largely  to  its  support.  Tet  the  Genoese  could  not  totally  subdue 
it ;  and  in  consequence  they  sold  it  to  France  to  be  subdued  by  the  French 
arms ;  and  the  tyranny  which  was  at  first  exercised  oyer  it  by  tbe  6^oese, 
it  was  now  doomed  to  suffer  from  the  French.  Poland,  Norway,  Cracow, 
and  Hungary  ai&rd  subsequent  and  ready  historical  parallels  to  this  brief 
advertence  to  the  past  history  of  Corsica. — Ed. 

*  In  the  preceding  war  with  Spain,  Sir  "William  (then  Col.  Draper)  had 
commanded  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  tbe  Philippine 
Isles.  It  succeeded  completely ;  and  the  capital  of  Manilla  was  taken  by 
assault.  Yet  the  generous  conquerors,  instead  of  plundering  the  city,  consented 
to  accept  for  the  value  of  the  spoil  bills  drawn  upon  the  Spanish  Government 
adequate  to  its  supposed  amount  These  bills  the  Spanish  Government  under* 
took  to  pay,  but  dishonourably  forfeited  its  word  on  their  becoming  due.  Sir 
William  Draper,  on  his  return  from  India,  repeatedly  pressed  the  English 
minister  to  interpose  upon  the  subject,  on  behalf  of  hinuelf  and  his  fellow- 
soldiers.  The  English  minister,  however,  did  not  interpose.  Draper  was 
personally  rewarded  by  an  election  into  the  order  of  the  Bath,  in  conjunction 
with  certain  pecuniary  emoluments  referred  to  in  this  correspondence ;  while 
his  colleague.  Admiral  Cornish,  together  with  the  soldiers  and  sailors  under 
their  commands,  were  suffered  to  live  and  die  without  redress. 
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Ton  say,  he  has  acfuired  nothing  but  honour  in  the  field. 
Is  the  Ordnance  nothing?  Are  the  Blues  nothing?  Is  the 
command  of  the  army,  with  all  the  patronage  annexed  to  it» 
nothing?  Where  he  got  these  nothings  I  know  not ;  but  you 
at  least  ought  to  have  told  us  where  he  deserred  them. 

As  to  his  bounty,  compassion,  &o.,  it  would  have  been  but 
little  to  the  purpose,  though  you  had  proved  all  that  you  have 
asserted.  I  meddle  with  nothing  but  his  character  as  com- 
mander-in-diief ;  and  though  I  acquit  him  of  the  baseness  of 
selling  commissions,  I  still  assert  that  his  military  cares  have 
never  extended  beyond  the  disposal  of  vacancies ;  and  I  am 
justified  by  the  complaints  of  the  whole  army,  when  I  say 
that,  in  this  distribution,  he  consults  nothing  but  parliamentary 
interests,  or  the  gratification  of  his  immediate  dependants. 
As  to  his  servile  submission  to  the  reigning  ministry,  let  ma 
ask  whether  he  did  not  desert  the  cause  of  the  whole  army 
when  he  suffered  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
what  share  he  had  in  recalling  that  officer  to  the  service? 
Did  he  not  betray  the  just  interests  of  the  army,  in  permit- 
ting Lord  Percy  to  have  a  regiment  ?  And  does  he  not  at 
this  moment  give  up  all  character  and  dignity  as  a  gentleman, 
in  receding  from  bis  own  repeated  declarations  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Wilkes? 

In  the  two  next  articles  I  think  we  are  i^eed.  You  can- 
didly admit,  that  he  often  makes  such  promises  as  it  is  a 
virtue  in  him  to  violate,  and  that  no  man  is  more  assiduous  to 
provide  for  his  relations  at  the  public  expense.  I  did  not 
xxrge  the  last  as  an  absolute  vice  in  his  disposition,  but 
to  prove  that  a  careless  disinterested  spirit  is  no  part  of 
his  character ;  and  as  to  the  other,  I  desire  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, that  I  never  descended  to  the  indecency  of  inquiring 
into  bis  convivial  hours.  It  is  you.  Sir  William  Draper,  who 
have  taken  pains  to  represent  your  friend  in  the  character  of 
a  drunken  buidlord,  who  deals  out  his  promises  as  liberally 
as  his  liquor,  and  will  suffer  no  man  to  leave  his  table  either 
sorrowful  or  sober.  None  but  an  intimate  friend,  who  must 
frequently  have  seen  him  in  these  unhappy,  disgraceful  mo- 
ments, could  have  described  him  so  well. 

The  last  charge,  of  the  neglect  of  the  army,  is  indeed  the 
most  material  of  all.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  Sir  "William,  that^ 
in  this  article,. your  first  fact  is  false ;  and  as  there  is  nothing 
more  painful  to  me  than  to  give  a  direct  contradiction  to  a 
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gentleman  of  your  appearance,  I  could  ^rish  that,  in  your 
&ture  publications,  you  would  pay  a  greater  attention  to  the 
truth  of  your  premises,  before  you  suffer  your  genius  to  hunry 
you  to  a  conclusion.  Lord  Ligonier  did  not  deliver  the  am^ 
(which  you,  in  classical  language,  are  pleased  to  call  a  palla- 
dium) into  Lord  Granby*s  hands.  It  was  taken  from  Mm 
much  against  his  inclination,  some  two  or  three  years  before 
Lord  Granby  was  commander-in-chief.  As  to  the  stat«  of  the 
army,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  you  have  received  your 
intelligence.  Was  it  in  the  rooms  at  Bath,  or  at  your  retreat 
at  Clifton?  The  reports  of  reviewing  generals  comprehend 
only  a  few  regiments  in  England,  which,  as  they  are  immedi- 
ately under  the  royal  inspection,  are  perhaps  in  some  tolerable 
order.  But  do  you  know  anything  of  the  troops  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  and  North  America,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  whole  army  absolutely  ruined  in  Ireland?  Inquire  a 
little  into  facts.  Sir  William,  before  you  publish  your  next 
panegyric  upon  Lord  Granby,  and,  believe  me,  you  will  find 
there  is  a  fault  at  head-quarters,  which  even  the  acknowledged 
care  and  abilities  of  the  adjutant-general  cannot  correct  *. 

Permit  me  now,  Sir  William,  to  address  myself  personally 
to  you,  by  way  of  thanks  for  the  honour  of  your  correspond- 
ence. You  are  by  no  means  undeserving  of  notice;  and  it 
may  be  of  consequence,  even  to  Lord  Granby,  to  have  it  deter- 
mined, whether  or  no  the  man  who  has  praised  him  so  lavishly, 
be  himself  deserving  of  praise.  When  you  returned  to  Europe, 
you  zealously  undertook  the  cause  of  that  gallant  army  by 
whose  bravery  at  Manilla  your  own  fortune  had  been  estab* 
lished.  You  complained,  you  threatened,  you  even  appealed  to 
the  public  in  print.  By  what  accident  did  it  happen,  that  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  bustle,  and  all  these  clamours  for  justice 
to  your  injured  troops,  the  name  of  the  Manilla  ransom  was 
suddenly  buried  in  a  profound,  and,  since  that  time,  an  unin* 
terrupted,  silence  ?  Did  the  ministry  suggest  any  motives  to 
you  strong  enough  to  tempt  a  man  of  honour  to  desert  and 
betray  the  cause  of  his  fellow-soldiers  ?  Was  it  that  blushing 
ribband,  which  is  now  the  perpetual  ornament  of  your  person? 
Or  was  it  that  regiment,  which  you  afterwards  (a  thing  unpre- 
cedented among  soldiers)  sold  to  Colonel  Gisbome  ?  Or  was 
it  that  government,  the  full  pay  of  which  you  are  contented 
to  hold,  with  the  half-pay  of  an  Irish  colonel  ?    And  do  you 

•  Adjutant-General  Harvey. 
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Aow,  after  a  retreat  not  very  like  that  of  Scipio,  presume  to 
intrude  yourself,  untbought  of,  uncalled  for,  upon  the  patience 
of  the  public  ?  Are  your  flatteries  of  the  commander-in-chief 
directed  to  another  regiment,  which  you  may  again  dispose  of 
on  the  same  honourable  terms?  We  know  your  prudence, 
Sir  William,  and  I  should  be  sony  to  stop  your  preferment. 

JUNIUS, 


LETTER  IV. 

TO   TDE   PBINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVEBTISEB. 

Sir  William  Draper  severely  felt  the  force  of  the  argument  and  invectire 
in  the  preceding  letter,  and  was  excited  to  make  a  second  attempt  to  yindi- 
eate  as  well  his  own  honour  as  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Granbj,  and  to 
evince,  if  possible,  that  his  literary  talents  were  not  utterly  contemptible*  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Junius.  His  reply  is  of  considerable  merit,  as  a 
piece  of  exculpatory  eloquence.  It  is  written  more  carefully  than  his  former 
letter,  and  with  somewhat  more  of  oratorical  art.  Yet,  even  here,  he  deals 
with  too  much  of  artless  candour ;  he  affects  too  much  the  use  of  such  orna- 
ments as  are  fittest  to  adorn  the  theme  of  a  school-boy,  or  the  laboured  essay 
of  a  college  pedant ;  he  descends  into  detail  and  confession,  too  much  in  the 
manna:  of  a  man  ^t  felt  himself  humbled,  awed^  subdued,  before  his  ad"* 
versary. 

Sir  William  begins  with  remarking  what  advantages  Junius  derives  from 
the  concealment  of  his  person ;  how  dishonest  are  the  motives  by  which  he 
must  be  prompted ;  how  bitter  his  malignity ;  how  ungenerous  his  misrepre- 
sentations ;  how  powerfully  his  literary  talents  have  seconded  the  badness  of 
his  heart.  The  author  next  renews  his  defence  of  Lord  Granby,  and  main« 
tains  it  with  a  degree  of  skill,  that  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  deter 
Junius  from  returning  upon  that  nobleman's  character  as  a  fit  subject  of  poli- 
tical satire.  Of  the  state  of  the  army,  too,  Sir  William  here  writes  with  a 
knowledge  of  military  fitness,  and  of  the  certain  principles  of  human  action, 
by  which  the  force  of  the  animadversions  of  Junius  is  in  a  great  degree  de« 
stroyed.  But,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  himself,  he  at  once  discovers  the 
whole  extent  of  his  humiliation.  He  makes  confession,  as  if  he  were  on  the 
rack,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  brings  his  adversary  acquainted  with 
faetB  against  him,  which  but  for  this  too  firank  discovery  might  not  have  be- 
come publicly  known.  Had  he  not  thus  furnished  his  opponent  with  a  key 
to  secrets,  of  which  the  notoriety  was  to  make  him  odious,  perhaps  he  might 
have  retired  firom  the  contention  without  bitterness  or  disgrace.  The  entire 
letter  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  Junius,  in  the  postscript  to  his  No.  5, 
threatened  to  answer  it,  but  never  fulfilled  his  intention. — Ed. 

Sir,  February  17,  1769. 

I  BECETTED  Junius's  favour  last  night ;  he  is  determined  to 
keep  his  advantage  by  the  help  of  his  mask ;  it  is  an  excellent 
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proteetionf  it  has  saved  manj  a  man  from  an  untimely  eedL 
But  whenever  he  will  be  honest  enough  to  lay  it  aside,  avow 
himself,  and  produce  the  face  which  has  so  long  lurked  behind 
it,  the  world  will  be  able  to  judge  of  his  motives  for  writing 
such  in£Bunous  invectives.     His  real  name  will  discover  his 
freedom  and  independency,  or  his  servility  to  a  faction.     Dis- 
appointed ambition,  resentment  for  defeated  hopes,  and  desire 
of  revenge,  assume  but  too  often  the  appearance  of  public 
spirit ;  but  be  his  designs  wicked  or  charitable,  Junius  should 
learn  that  it  is  possible*  to  condemn  measures,  without  a  bar- 
barous and  criminal  outrage  against  men.    Junius  delights  to 
mangle  carcases  with  a  hatchet ;  his  language  and  instrument 
have  a  great  connection  with  Clare-market,  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  handles  his  weapon  most  admirably.     One  would 
Imagine  he  had  been  taught  to  throw  it  by  the  savages  of 
America.    It  is  therefore  high  time  for  me  to  step  in  once 
more  to  shield  my  friend  from  this  merciless  weapon,  although 
I  may  be  wounded  in  the  attempt.      But  I  must  first  ask 
Junius,  by  what  forced  analogy  and  construction  the  moments 
of  convivial  mirth  are  made  to  signify  indecency,  a  violation 
of  engagements,  a  drunken  landlord,  and  a  desire  that  every 
one  in  company  should  be  drunk  likewise  ?     He  must  liave 
culled  all  the  flowers  of  St.  Gileses  and  Billingsgate  to  have 
produced  such  a  piece  of  oratory.     Here  the  hatchet  descends 
with  tenfold  vengeance;  but,  alas!  it  hurts  no  one  but  its 
master !     For  Junius  must  not  think  to  put  words  into  my 
mouth,  that  seem  too  foul  even  for  his  own. 

My  friend's  political  engagements  I  know  not,  so  cannot 
pretend  to  explain  them,  or  assert  their  consistency.  I  know 
not  whether  Junius  be  considerable  enough  to  belong  to  any 
party ;  if  he  should  be  so,  can  he  afiSrm  that  he  has  always 
adhered  to  one  set  of  men  and  measures?  Is  he  sure  that  he 
has  never  sided  with  those  whom  he  was  first  hired  to  abuse? 
Has  he  never  abused  those  he  was  hired  to  praise  ?  To  say 
the  truth,  most  men's  politics  sit  much  too  loosely  about 
them.  But  as  my  friend's  military  character  was  the  chief 
object  that  engaged  me  in  this  controversy,  to  that  I  shall 
return. 

Junius  asks  what  instances  my  friend  has  given  of  his 
military  skill  and  capacity  as  a  general  ?  When  and  where 
he  gained  his  honour?    When  he  deserved  his  emoluments? 
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Tbe  united  voice  of  the  array  which  served  nnder  him,  the 
glorious  testimony  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  of  vanquished 
enemies,  all  Germany  will  tell  him.    Junius  repeats  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Brmj  against  parliamentary  inflaence.     I  love 
the  army  too  well,  not  to  wish  that  such  influence  were  less. 
Let  Junius  point  out  the  time  when  it  has  not  prevailed.     It 
was  of  Che  least  force  in  the  time  of  that  great  man,  the  late 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood,  was  able 
as  well  as  willing  to  stem  a  torrent  which  would  have  over- 
home  any  private  subject.     In  time  of  war  this  influence  is 
small.     In  peace,  when  discontent  and  faction  have  the  sm'ost 
means  to  operate,  especially  in  this  country,  and  when  from  a 
scarcity  of  public  spirit,  the  wheels  of  government  are  rarely 
moved,  but  by  the  power  and  force  of  obligations,  its  weight  is 
always  too  great.     Yet  if  this  influence  at  present  has  done  no 
greater  harm  than  the  placing  Earl  Percy  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment,  I  do  not  think  that  either  the  rights  or  best  in- 
terests of  the  army  are  sacrificed  and  betrayed,  or  the  nation 
undone.     Let  me  ask  Junius,  if  he  knows  any  one^  nobleman 
in  the  army,  who  has  had  a  regiment  by  seniority  ?    I  feel 
myself  happy  in  seeing  young  noblemen  of  illustrious  name 
and  great  property  come  among  us.     They  are  an  additional 
security  to  the  kingdom  from  foreign  or  domestic  slavery. 
Junius  needs  not  be  told,   that  should  the  time  ever  come 
when  this  nation  is  to  be  defended  only  by  those  who  have 
nothing  more  to  lose  than  their  arms  and  their  pay  its  danger 
will  be  great  indeed.     A  happy  mixture  of  men  of  quality 
with  soldiers  of  fortune  is  always  to  be  wished  for.     But  the 
main  point  is  still  to  be  contended  for — I  mean  the  discipline 
and  condition  of  the  army ;  and  I  still  must  maintain,  though 
contradicted  by  Junius,  that  it  was  never  upon  amore  respectable 
footing,  as  to  all  the  essentials  that  can  form  good  soldiers, 
than  it  is  at  present.     Junius  is  forced  to  allow  that  our  army 
at  home  may  be  in  some  tolerable  order;  yet  how  kindly 
does  he  invite  our  late  enemies  to  the  invasion  of  Ireland, 
by  assuring  them  that  the  army  in  that  kingdom  is  totally 
ruined !  (The  colonels  of  that  army  are  much  obliged  to  him.) 
I  have  too  great  an  opinion  of  the  military  talents  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  and  of  their  diligence  and  capacity,  to  believe  it 
If  from  some  strange,  unaccountable  Natality,  the  people  of 
that  kingdom  cannot  be  induced  to  consult  their  own  security. 
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by  sach  an  effectual  augmentation  as  may  enable  the  troops 
there  to  act  \?ith  power  and  energy,  is  the  commander-in« 
chief  here  to  blame  ?  Or  is  he  to  blame,  because  the  troops 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  America,  labour 
under  great  difGiculties  from  the  scarcity  of  men,  which  is  but 
too  yisible  all  oyer  these  kingdoms !  Many  of  our  forces  are 
in  climates  unfavourable  to  British  constitutions:  their  loss 
is  in  proportion.  Britain  must  recruit  all  these  regiments 
from  her  own  emaciated  bosom,  or,  more  precariously,  by 
Catholics  from  Ireland.  We  are  likewise  subject  to  the 
fatal  drains  to  the  East  Indies,  to  Senegal,  and  the  alarming 
emigrations  of  our  people  to  other  countries.  Such  depopular 
tion  can  only  be  irepaired  by  a  long  peace,  or  by  some  sensible 
bill  of  naturalization. 

I  must  now  take  the  liberty  to  talk  to  Junius  on  my  own 
axscount.  He  is  pleased  to  tell  me  that  he  addresses  himself 
to  me  personally.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.  It  is  his  tm- 
personality  that  I  complain  of,  and  his  invisible  attacks ;  for 
his  dagger  in  the  air  is  only  to  be  regarded,  because  one  can- 
not see  the  hand  which  holds  it ;  but  had  he  not  wounded 
other  people  more  deeply  than  myself,  I  should  not  have  ob* 
tnided  myself  at  all  on  the  patience  of  the  public. 

Mark  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  him  down,  and  transfuse 
the  blush  of  my  ribband  into  his  own  cheeks !  Junius  tells 
me,  that,  at  my  return,  I  zealously  undertook  the  cause  of  the 
gallant  army  by  whose  bravery  at  Manilla  my  own  fortunes 
were  established ;  that  I  complained,  that  I  even  appealed,  to 
the  public.  I  did  so ;  I  glory  in  having  done  so,  as  I  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  vindicate  my  own  character,  attacked  by  a 
Spanish  memorial,  and  to  assert  the  rights  of  my  brave  com- 
panions. I  glory  likewise  that  I  have  never  taken  up  my 
Sen  but  to  vindicate  the  injured.  Junius  asks  by  what  acci- 
ent  did  it  happen,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle,  and 
all  these  clamours  for  justice  to  the  injured  troops,  the  Manilla 
ransom  was  suddenly  buried  in  a  profound,  and,  since  that 
time,  an  uninterrupted  silence  ?  I  will  explain  the  cause  to 
the  public.  The  several  ministers  who  have  been  employed 
since  that  time  have  been  very  desirous  to  do  us  justice  from 
two  most  laudable  motives,  a  strong  inclination,  to  assist  in- 
jured bravery,  and  to  acquire  a  well-deserved  popularity  to 
themselves.    Their  efforts  have  been  in  vain.     Some  were 
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higeiiuoiis  enough  to  own,  that  they  could  not  think  of  in* 

volving  this  distressed  nation  in  another  war  for  our  private 

concerns.     In  short,  our  rights  for  the  present  are  sacrificed 

to  national  conyenience ;  and  I  must  confess  that,  although  I 

may  lose  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds  by  their  acquies* 

cenco  to  this  breach  of  faith  in  the  Spaniards,  I  think  they 

are  in  the  right  to  temporize,  considering  the  critical  situation 

of  this  country,  convulsed  in  every  part  by  poison  infused  by 

anonymous,  wicked,  and  incendiary  writers.     Lord  Shelbume 

-will  do  me  the  justice  to  own  that,  in  September  last,  I 

waited  upon  him  with  a  joint  memorial  from  the  admiral  Sir 

S.  Cornish  and  myself,  in  behalf  of  our  injiured  companions. 

His  lordship  was  as  frank  upon  the  occasion  as  other  secre* 

taries  had  been  before  him.     He  did  not  deceive  us  by  giving 

any  immediate  hopes  of  relief. 

Junius  would  basely  insinuate,  that  my  silence  may  have 
been  purchased  by  my  government,  by  my  blushing  ribband, 
by  my  regiment,  by  the  sale  of  that  regiment,  and  by  my  half- 
pay  as  an  Irish  colonel. 

His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  give  me  my  government  [Yar- 
mouth], for  my  services  at  Madras.  I  had  my  first  regiment 
in  1757.  Upon  my  return  from  Manilla,  his  Majesty,  by 
Lord  Egremont,  informed  me  that  I  should  have  the  first 
vacant  red  ribband,  as  a  reward  for  my  services  in  an  enter- 
prise which  I  had  planned  as  well  as  executed.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Grenville  confirmed  those  assurances 
many  months  before  the  Spaniards  had  protested  the  ransom 
bills.  To  accommodate  Lord  Olive,  then  going  upon  a  most 
important  service  to  Bengal,  I  waived  my  claim  to  the  vacancy 
which  then  happened.  As  there  was  no  other  vacancy  until 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Rockingham  were  joint  minis- 
ters, I  was  then  honoured  with  the  order ;  and  it  is  surely  no 
small  honour  to  me,  that  in  such  a  succession  of  ministers, 
they  were  all  pleased  to  think  that  I  had  deserved  it :  in  my 
favour  they  were  all  united.  Upon  the  reduction  of  the  79th 
regiment,  which  had  served  so  gloriously  in  the  East  Indies, 
his  Majesty,  unsolicited  by  me,  gave  me  the  16th  of  foot  as 
an  equivalent.  My  motives  for  retiring  afterwards  are  foreign 
to  the  purpose  ;  let  it  sufl&ce,  that  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
approve  of  them ;  they  are  such  as  no  man  can  think  inde- 
c^t,  who  knows  the  shocks  that  repeated  vicissitudes  of  heat 
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find  cold,  of  dangerous  and  sickly  climates,  will  gire  to  the 
best  constitutions  in  a  pretty  long  coarse  of  service.  I  re- 
signed ray  regiment  to  Colonel  Gisbome,  a  yery  good  officer, 
for  his  half-pay,  and  200Z.  Irish  annuity «;  so  that,  according 
to  Junius,  I  have  been  bribed  to  say  nothing  more  of  the 
Manilla  ransom,  and  sacrifice  those  brave  men  by  the  strange 
avarice  of  accepting  three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  per  an- 
num, and  giving  up  eight  hundred  !  If  this  be  bribery,  it  is 
not  the  bribery  of  these  times.  As  to  my  flattery,  those  who 
know  me  will  judge  of  it  By  the  asperity  of  Junius 's  style, 
I  cannot  indeed  Cfdl  him  a  flatterer,  unless  it  be  as  a  cynic  or 
a  mastiff ;  if  he  wags  his  tail,  he  will  still  growl,  and  long  to 
bite.  The  public  will  now  judge  of  the  credit  that  ought  to 
be  given  to  Junius *8  writings,  from  the  falsities  that  he  has 

insinuated  with  respect  to  myself. 

WILLIAM  DKAFEft. 


LETTER  V. 

TO   SIB  WILLIAM  DRAPER,   KNIGHT  OF  THE   BATH. 

Sib,  Febroary  21, 1769. 

I  SHOULD  justly  be  suspected  of  acting  upon  motives  of  more 
than  common  enmity  to  Lord  Granby,  if  I  continued  to  give 
you  fresh  materials  or  occasion  for  writing  in  his  defence. 

*  The  letter,  as  it  sppeKrad  in  the  Public  Advertisei,  stated,  by  mistake, 
'^  twelve  hundred  poands  Iiish  amuiity !"  and  the  error  continued  to  be  propa> 
gated  through  every  edition  of  Junius's  Letters,  without  a  single  exception* 
In  a  note  addressed  to  the  printer,  however,  and  published  in  the  same  news- 
paper, Feb.  22,  1769,  the  mistake  is  noticed  and  corrected  as  follows  : — 
'  Sir,  Feb.  19. 

*'  I  beg  the  favour  of  3ron  to  eonect  the  following  error  in  my  answer  to 
Jnnios.    Instead  of  1200i.  pleaie  to  put, '  and  200^  Irish  annuity.' 

'  I  am.  Sir, 

'  Tours',  Sbc., 

«W.  DEAPER.' 
But  it  would  nem  diat  Junius  preferred  the  error  to  the  cooection,  for 
in  the  editien  of  his  letters  revised  b  j  himself^  the  error  in  the  amount  of  Sir 
'William  Draper's  Irish  aimnity  is  retained,  and  thence,  doubtless,  continued 
in  subsequent  impressions.  But  it  may  have  been  an  oversight,  as  in  the 
next  letter  Jnmua  men^ms  correctly  the  amount  of  Ihnper^i  Jmh 
8Bmiitj.<— -Bi>. 
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Individaals  who  hate,  and  the  public  who  despise,  him  have 
read  your  letters.  Sir  William,  with  infinitelj  more  satisfac- 
tion than  mine.  Unfortunately  for  him,  his  reputation,  like 
that  unhappy  couirtry  to  which  you  refer  me  for  his  last  mili- 
tary achievements,  has  suffered  more  by  his  friends  than  his 
enemies.  In  mercy  to  him,  let  us*  drop  the  subject*.  For 
my  own  part,  I  willingly  leave  it  to  the  public  to  determine 
whether  your  yindication  of  your  friend  has  been  as  able  and 
jadieious,  as  it  was  certainly  well  intended ;  and  you,  I  think, 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  warm  acknowledgments  he  already 
owes  you,  for  making  him  the  principal  figure  in  a  piece,  in 
which,  but  for  your  amicable  assistance,  he  might  have  passed 
without  particular  notice  or  distinction. 

In  justice  to  your  friends,  let  your  future  labours  be  con- 
fined to  the  care  of  your  own  reputation.    Your  declaration, 
that  you  are  happy  in  seeing  young  noblemen  come  among  usj 
is  liable  to  two  objections.    With  respect  to  Lord  Percy,  it 
means  nothing,  for  he  was  already  in  the  army.     He  was  aid- 
de-camp  to  the  king,  and  had  the  rank  of  colonel.     A  regi- 
ment, therefore,  cofliild  not  make  him  a  more  military  man, 
though  it  made  him  richer,  and  probably  at  the  expense  of 
some  brave,  deserving,  friendless  officer.     The  other  concerns 
yourself.    After  selling  the  companions  of  your  victory  in  one 
instance,  and  after  selling  your  profession  in  the  other,  by 
^hat  authority  do  you  presume  to  call  yourself  a  soldier  ? 
'I'he  plain  evidence  of  facts  is  superior  to  all  declarations. 
Before  you  were  appointed  to  the  16th  regiment,  your  com- 
plaints w^ere  a  distress  to  government ;  from  that  moment 
you  were  silent.    The  conclusion  is  inevitable.    You  insinuate 
to  us  that  your  ill  state  of  health  obliged  yon  to  quit  the 
senrice.    The  retirement  necessary  to  repair  a  broken  consti- 
tudon  would  have  been  as  good  a  reason  for  not  accepting  as 
for  resigning  the  command  of  a  regiment.     There  is  certainly 
an  error  of  the  press,  or  an  affected  obscurity,  in  that  para- 
8^ph  where  you  speak  of  your  bargain  with  Colonel  Gis- 
Dome.    Instead  of  attempting  to  answer  what  I  really  do  not 
^derstand,  permit  me  to  explain  to  the  public  what  I  really 

*  This  is  oertamly  leaving  a  kind-hearted  iBan,  and  popular  idol,  m  reiy 
Wblo  plight :  that  Lord  Chanby  enjoyed  popularity  in  his  day,  at  well  as 
w  kte  Bake  of  tatk,  and  ol  tke  sane  kind,  may  be  infiBned  from  the  fiict 
^  his  effigy  may  atiU  be  oecasionally  descried  on  the  tigii-boardf  of  old 
«nm\ry  inns.— -Bn. 
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know.  In  exchange  for  your  regiment  you  accepted  of  ft 
colonel's  half-pay  (at  least  220Z.  a  year)  and  an  annuity  of 
2001,  for  your  own  and  Lady  Draper's  life  jointly.  Aud  is 
this  the  losing  bargain  which  you  would  represent  to  us,  as 
if  you  had  given  up  an  income  of  800Z.  a  year  for  38  OL  ? 
Was  it  decent,  was  it  honourable,  in  a  man  who  {)re tends  to 
love  the  army,  and  calls  himself  a  soldier,  to  make  a  traffic  of 
the  royal  favour,  and  turn  the  highest  honour  of  an  active 
profession  into  a  sordid  provision  for  himself  and  his  family  ? 
It  were  unworthy  of  me  to  press  you  farther.  The  contempt 
with  which  the  whole  army  heard  of  the  manner  of  your 
retreat,  assures  me  that  as  your  conduct  was  not  justified  by 
precedent  it  will  never  be  thought  an  example  for  imitation. 

The  last  and  most  important  question  remains.  When 
you  receive  your  half-pay,  do  you,  or  do  you  not,  take  a  solemn 
oath,  or  sign  a  declaration  upon  honour,  to  the  following 
efiFect  ?  That  you  do  not  actually  hold  any  place  of  profit, 
civil  or  military,  under  his  Majesty,  The  charge  which  this 
question  plainly  conveys  against  you,  is  of  so  shocking  a  com- 
plexion, that  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  be  able  to  answer  it 
well,  not  merely  for  the  colour  of  your  reputation,  but  for 
your  own  inward  peace  of  mind. 

JUNIUS.* 

P.S.  I  had  determined  to  leave  the  commander-in-chief  in 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  friends  and  the  bottle ;  but  Titus 
deserves  an  answer,  and  shaU  have  a  complete  one. 

This  postscript,  though  accompanying  the  letter  whieh  appeared  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  was  omitted  by  Junius  in  his  own  collected  edition. — £i>« 

*  Heron  is  in  raptures  on  the  felicities  of  Junius  in  this  brief  rejoinder* 
"  Not  splendour  of  imagination,"  says  he,  "  but  keen  energy  of  sentiment, 
forcible  cogency  of  logic,  strong  propriety  of  application,  businesslike  plainness, 
secretly  combined  with  all  the  labour  of  eloquence,  an  art  concealing  all  art, 
constitute  the  excellence  of  this  letter  of  Junius.  There  is  nothing  more 
masterly,  hardly  aught  equally  so,  in  the  invectives  of  Cicero  against  Antony, 
Catiline,  or  Yerres.  Compare  the  style  of  this  letter  with  that  of  Johnson, 
in  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  Falkland's  Islands ;  that  of  Gibbon,  in  his 
answer  to  Davis;  or  that  of  James  Macpherson,  in  his  famous  pamphlet,  inti- 
tuled "  A  Short  History  of  the  Opposition ;"  and  you  shall  perceive  how  much 
Junius  here  excels  these  great  writers,  by  combining  with  happier  skill  than 
they  the  natural  tone  and  manner  of  real  business,  with  the  ornaments  of 
eloquence,  and  the  artifices  of  rhetoric."  The  writhings  of  Sir  William  will  be 
seen,  if  not  felt,  in  the  subjoined  reply  :  he  has  obviously  become  more  cau- 
tious in  his  dealings  with  his  unknown  tormentor,  but  the  last  sentence 
shows  how  bitterly  he  feels  the  scarification  he  has  undergone. — ^Ed. 
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LETTER  VI. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIO  ADVERTISER. 

Sm,  February  27, 1769. 

I  HAVE  a  very  short  answer  for  Junius^s  important  question : 
I  do  not  either  take  an  oath,  or  declare  upon  honour,  that  I 
have  no  place  of  profit,  dvil  or  military,  when  I  receive  the 
half-pay  as  an  Irish  colonel.  My  most  gracious  sovereign 
gives  it  me  as  a  pension  ;  he  yms  pleased  to  think  I  deserved 
it.  The  annuity  of  200Z.  Irish,  and  the  equivalent  for  the 
half-pay,  together  produce  no  more  than  380/.  per  annum, 
clear  of  fees  and  perquisites  of  oflBice.  I  receive  167Z.  from 
my  government  of  Yarmouth.  Total  547/.  per  annum.  My 
conscience  is  much  at  ease  in  these  partic^ars ;  my  friends 
need  not  hlush  for  me. 

Jmiius  makes  much  and  frequent  use  of  interrogations: 
^ey  are  arms  that  may  he  easily  turned  against  himself.  I 
could,  by  malicious  interrogations,  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
jttost  virtuous  man  in  the  kingdom ;  I  could  take  the  deca- 
logue, and  say  to  one  man,  Did  you  never  steal  ?  To  the 
next,  Did  you  never  commit  murder?  And  to  Junius  him- 
self, who  is  putting  my  life  and  conduct  to  the  rack,  Did  you 
never  bear  false  "witness  against  thy  neighbour?  Junius  must 
^7  see  that,  unless  he  affirms  the  contrary  in  his  real 
^e,  some  people  who  may  be  as  ignorant  of  him  as  I  am, 
^^  be  apt  to  suspect  him  of  having  deviated  a  little  from  the 
^th :  therefore  let  Junius  ask  no  more  questions.  You  bite 
*g^st  a  file :  cease,  viper. 

W.  D. 


LETTER  VII. 

^  SIR  WHXIAII  DRAP£R,  ENIGHT  OF  THE  BATH  *. 
.    So,  ^  March  8, 1769. 

^  academical  education  has  given  you  an  unlimited  command 
^^er  the  most  beautiful  figures  of  speech.    Masks,  hatchets, 

Hr.  Heion  esteemi  this  letter  the  lo  Triomphe  of  Jnniuf,  in  regard 
w  tfae  genend  r«iilt  of  hif  newspaper  correipondence  with  Sir  WilBam 
^01*  1.  K 
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racks,  and  vipers  dance  trough  jcrar  letters  in  all  the  iQazes 
of  metaphorical  confusion.  These  are  the  gloomy  companions 
of  a  disturbed  imaginalaon;  the  melanchaly madness  of  poetry, 
without  the  inspiration.  I  will  not  contend  with  you  in  point 
of  composition.  You  are  a  scholar,  Sir  William,  and,  if -I  am 
truly  informed,  you  write  Latin  with  almost  as  much  purity 
as  English.  Suffer  me  then,  for  I  am  a  plain  unlettarad 
man,  to  continue  that  style  of  interrogation,  which  suits  my 
capacity,  and  to  which,  considering  the  readiness  «f  your 
answers,  you  ought  to  have  no  objection.  Bren  Mr.  Bingley  * 
promises  to  answer,  if  put  to  the  torture. 

Do  you  then  really  think  that,  if  I  were  to  ask  a  moet 
virttums  man  whether  he  ever  committed  theft,  or  murder,  it 
would  disturb  his  peace  of  mind?  Such  a  question  mi^it 
perhaps  discompose  the  gravity  of  his  muscles,  but  I  believe 
it  would  little  a£fect  the  tranquillity  of  his  conscience.  JBs- 
amine  your  own  breast,  Sir  William,  and  you  will  discover 
that  reproaches  and  inquiries  have  no  power  to  afflict  either 
the  man  of  unblemished  integrity,  or  the  abandoned  profli- 
gate.    It  is  the  middle  compound  character  which  alone  is 

Draper.  Tiie  conchidiBg  paiagiapli  bids  adieu  in  a  mitigated  tone,  but  tfill 
in  the  style  of  a  man  who  looked  down  from  an  infinite  distance  upon  bis 
antagonist  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  assumed  the  audunityof  a  conquexor,  in 
mBultittg  at  once  the  eouiBge,  tiie  hononr,  and  ^e  pcudenee,  of  him  whom 
iie  had  brought  thuB  low*  it  mutt  be  owned  that,  as  Sk  William  Drapei^s 
open  interposition  in  the  controversy  with  Junius  was  spontaneous,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  to  contend,  Junius  cannot 
be,  in  candour  blamed,  as  having  dealt  uniairly  by  him.  Yet  one  would 
rather  recommend  these  letters  to  Sir  William  Draper  as  a  model  of  ooiitro- 
versial  address,  of  argumentative  closeness,  of  skill  to  confound  the  undei^ 
standing  by  harassing  the  passions,  than  as  examples  of  noble  liberality  and 
Gan(*.our. — Ed. 

*  This  roan,  being  committed  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  con- 
tempt, voluntarily  made  oath,  that  he  would  never  answer  interrogatories, 
unhiss  he  should  be  put  to  the  torture. — JuKiFfi. 

Jiingley  was  by  trade  a  printer,  and  in  the  character  here  referred  to,  a 
witneu  for  the  crown  in  a  cause  between  government  and  Wilkes.    It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  for  what  purpose  this  man  was  subpoenaed  on  either  side,  for  his 
obstinacy  was  so  extreme,  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  answer  the  inter- 
•  rogatories  addressed  to  him  on  the  part  either  of  the  plaiptifF  or  defendant 
It  was  on  this  account  he  was  committed  to  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  whoe 
'he  continued  as  refractory  as  in  ^e  King's  Bench  Goiurt :  he  was  atiesgth 
discharged,  on  the  motion  of  the  Attorney-General,  without  any  submission 
on  his  own  part,  tiom  tfaeokere  idea  that  he  had^suSetsd-sevftrely  enough  for 
-  his  contumacy. 
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▼obeniMe:  the  man,  dv^d,  wxthcmt  firmneBS  enou^  to  avoid 
a  digfaonDiixable  action,  has  feeUng  enougli  to-be  ashamed  of  it. 

I  thank  jou  for  your  hint  of  the  decalogae,  and  shall  take 
an  opportunity  of  a^^lying  it  to  some  of  your  nuM  vktuom 
Mends  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 

Ton  seem  to  haye  dropped  the  affair  of  your  regiment;  bo 
let  it  rest.  When  you  are  appointed  to  another,  I  dare  say 
yon  nvill  not  sell  it  either  &r  a  gross  sum,  or  &r  an  annuity 
upon  lires. 

I  am  truly  glad  (for  really.  Sir  William,  I  am  not  your 
enemjj  nor  £d  I  begin  this  contest  with  you,)  that  you  have 
Wn  able  to  dear  yourself  of  a  crime,  though  at  the  expense 
of  the  highest  indiscretion.  You  say  that  your  half-pay  was 
giren  you  by  way  of  pension.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
nngnlanty  of  uniting  in  your  own  person  two  sorts  of  provi- 
sioQ,  which  in  their  own  nature,  and  in  all  militaiy  and  parlia- 
mentary views,  are  incompatible ;  but  I  caQl  upon  you  to  justify 
that  deolaration  wherein  you  charge  your  soTereign  with 
having  done  an  act  in  your  favour,  notoriously  against  law. 
The  half-pay,  both  in  Ireland  and  England,  is  appropriated 
hy  ParUament ;  and  if  it  be  given  to  persons  who,  like  you, 
are  legally  incapable  of  holding  it,  it  is  a  breach  of  law.  It 
would  have  been  more  decent  in  you  to  have  called  this  dis- 
honourable transaction  by  its  true  name — a  job  to  accommodate 
^0  persons,  by  particular  interest  and  management  at  the 
Castle.  What  sense  must  Government  have  had  of  your 
services,  when  the  rewards  they  have  given  you  are  only  a 
&grace  to  you ! 

And  now,  Sir  William,  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  you  for 
ever.  Motives  very  different  from  any  apprehension  of  your 
i^BBentment,  make  it  impossible  you  should  ever  know  me. 
In  truth,  you  have  some  reason  to  hold  yourself  indebted  to 
ni6.  Prom  the  lessons  I  have  given  you,  you  may  collect  a 
Profitable  instruction  for  your  future  life.  They  will  either* 
^®^  you  so  to  regulate  your  conduct  as  to  be  able  to  set 
"tiie  most  malicious  inquiries  at  defiance ;  or,  if  that  be  a  lost 

"Ope,  they  will  teach  you  prudence  enough  not  to  attract  the 

public  attention  to  a  character  which  will  only  pass  without 

<i^ure  when  it  passes  without  observation. 

JUNIUS. 

E  2 


1S3  LITTEB8  OF  JUKIVS, 

It  haa  been  laid,  and  I  beliere  tnilj,  that  it  was  aignified  to  Sir  WxDiaa 
Diaper,  at  the  reqaeat  of  Lord  Gnmbj,  that  he  should  desist  from  writii^  in 
his  Lordship's  defence.  Sir  William  Draper  certainly  drew  Junius  forward 
to  say  more  of  L<vd  Granby's  character  than  he  originally  intended.  He  was 
reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  either  being  totally  silenced,  or  of  supporting  his 
first  letter.  Whether  Sir  William  had  a  right  to  reduce  him  to  this  dilemma, 
or  to  call  upon  him  for  his  name,  after  a  voluntary  attack  on  his  aide,  are 
questions  submitted  to  the  candour  of  the  public  The  death  of  Lord  Gianby 
was  lamented  by  Junius.  He  undoubtedly  owed  some  compensationa  to  the 
public,  and  seemed  determined  to  acquit  himself  of  them.  Li  private  life, 
he  was  unquestionably  that  good  man  who,  for  the  interest  of  his  country, 
ought  to  have  been  a  great  one.  Bonum  virum  faei^  dixerit; — magnuv^ 
li^nter.  I  speak  of  him  now  without  partiality; — I  never  spoke  of  him 
with  resentment  His  mistakes  in  public  conduct  did  not  arise  either  from 
want  of  sentiment^  or  want  of  judgment,  but  in  general  from  the  difficulty  of 
saying  no  to  the  bad  people  who  surrounded  him. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  friends  of  Lord  (iranby  should  remember,  that  he  bim* 
self  thought  proper  to  condemn,  retract,  and  diaavow,  by  a  most  solemn  de- 
claration in  ihe  House  of  Commons,  that  very  system  of  political  conduct 
which  Junius  had  held  forth  to  the  disapprobation  of  the  public. — Jnirius. 

The  politics  of  Sir  William  Draper  were  certainly  not  violent,  and  he  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  nther  a  private  friend  of  the  Marquis's  than  a  partisan  on 
either  side  of  the  question.  The  following  letter,  published  by  him  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  dispute  with  Junius,  is  highly 
creditable  to  his  liberality,  and  sufficiently  proves  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
of  Junius,  that  he  could  not  be,  at  least  upon  political  principles.  Sir  Wil* 
liam's  enemy. 

TO  THE  PBINTXB. 

Sir,  Clifbfi,  February  6,  1769. 

Ir  the  voice  of  a  well-meaning  individual  could  be  heiurd  amidst  the  clamour, 
fury,  and  madness  of  the  times,  would  it  appear  too  rash  and  presumptuous 
to  propose  to  the  public,  that  an  act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  may  be  made 
for  all  past  transactions  and  o£fences,  as  well  with  respect  to  Mr.  Wilkes  as 
to  our  colonies  1  Such  salutary  expedients  have  been  embraced  by  the  wisest 
of  nations ;  such  expedients  have  been  made  use  of  by  our  own,  when  the 

?nblic  confusion  had  arrived  to  some  very  dangerous  and  alarming  crisis;  and 
believe  it  needs  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  some  such  crisis  is 
now  approaching.  Perhaps  it  will  be  more  wise  and  praiseworthy  to  make 
such  an  act  immediately,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  (not  to  say  the 
probability)  of  an  insurrection  at  home  and  in  our  dependencies  abroad,  than 
It  will  be  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  one  after  the  mischief  has  been 
done,  and  the  kingdom  has  groaned  under  all  the  miseries  that  avarice,  am- 
bition, hypocrisy,  and  madness,  could  inflict  upon  it..  An  act  of  grace,  in- 
demnity, and  oblivion,  was  passed  at  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the 
Second ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  had  such  an  act  been  seasonably 
passed  in  the  reign  of  his  unhappy  £ither,  the  civil  vmr  had  been  prevented, 
and  no  restoration  had  been  necessary.  Is  it  too  late  to  recall  all  the  mes* 
sengers  and  edicts  of  wrath  1  Cannot  the  money  that  is  now  wasted  in  end- 
less and  mutual  prosecutions,  and  in  stopping  the  mouth  of  one  person,  and 
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opening  that  of  another,  be  better  employed  in  erecting  a  temple  to  Concord? 
Let  Mr.  Wilkes  lay  the  first  stone,  and  such  a  stone  as- 1  hope  the  builders 
will  not  refuse.  lAay  this  parliament,  to  use  Lord  Clarendon's  expression, 
be  called  **  The  healing  parliament  I "  May  our  foul  wounds  be  cleansed 
and  then  closed  1  The  English  have  been  as  famous  for  good-nature  as  for 
Talour — let  it  be  not  said  that  such  qualities  are  degenerated  into  savage 
feroci^.  If  any  of  my  finends  in  either  house  of  legislature  shall  condescend 
to  liaten  to  and  improve  these  hints,  I  shall  think  that  I  have  not  lived 
in  vain. 

WILLIAM  DKAPER. 

Sir  William,  in  return,  if  he  ever  had  any  personal  enmity  against  Junius, 
appears  to  have  relinquished  it  completely  a  short  time  after  the  contest,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  following  anecdote  given  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  his  Life 
of  Hugh  Boyd,  p.  185. 

''Some  months  after  the  Letters  of  Junius  were  published  collectively, 
Boyd  met  Sir  William  Draper  at  the  tennis  court,  where  their  acquaint- 
ance was  originally  formed  in  the  year  1769,  and  where  (being  both  great 
tennis  players)  they  used  often  to  meet ;  the  conversaticn  turning  upon 
Junius,  Sir  William  observed,  "  That  though  Junius  had  treated  him  with 
extreme  severity,  he  now  looked  upon  him  as  a  very  honest  fellow;  that  he 
freely  forgave  him  for  the  bitterness  of  his  censures,  and  that  there  was  no 
man  with  whom  he  would  more  gladly  drink  a  bottle  of  old  Burgundy." 

Sir  W.  Draper,  as  far  as  Lord  Granby  was  implicated,  dropped  the  sub- 
ject, though  he  subsequently  wrote  the  follov/ing  letter  in  defence  of  his  own 
conduct^  in  which  he  again  calls  upon  Junius  to  avow  himself. 

TO  THB  PRINTEB  OF  THB  FUBLIO  ADVEBTISEB. 

Sib,  Clifton,  AprU  24, 1769. 

A  OBHTLEHAN  who  Signed  himself  An  Half-pay  StUfoltem,  has  called  upon 
me  to  stand  forth  in  the  behalf  of  the  much  distressed  officers  now  upon 
half-pay.  He  was  pleased  to  say,  that  I  have  an  effectual  method  of  being 
nally  serviceable  to  the  officers  of  my  reduced  regiment  I  should  have 
been  happy  in  receiving,  by  a  private  letter,  that  gentleman's  idea  of  relief 
for  them ;  could  have  wished  he  had  made  use  of  a  more  agreeable  mode  of 
application  than  a  public  newspaper,  as,  unluckily,  these  ill-seasoned  prow 
eaUves  are  more  apt  to  disgust  than  quicken  the  desire  of  doing  good,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  accompanied  by  invidious  reflections,  both  rash  and  ill- 
founded  ;  at  present  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  find  out  by  what  means  a  person 
out  of  parliament,  who  has  long  retired  from  the  great  world,  and  who,  of 
course,  has  but  very  little  influence  or  interest,  can  be  of  much  use  to  those 
gallant  and  distressed  gentlemen,  to  many  of  whom  I  have  the  greatest  obli- 
gations, of  which  I  have,  upon  all  occasions,  made  the  most  public  and  grate- 
M  acknowledgments ;  nor  was  there  the  smallest  necessity  to  ivake  me  in 
this  loud  manner  to  a  remembrance  of  their  important  services,  although 
the  writer  has  been  pleased  to  charge  me  with  forgetfulness — a  most  htavy 
imputation,  as  it  implies  ingratitude  towards  those  by  whom  I  have  been  so 
enentially  assisted,  and  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted  for  my  good  for* 
ttoMf  which,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  the  gentleman  imagines  :  be  himself 
ibrgets  that  the  Spaniards  have  also  forgot  to  pay  the  ransom.     If  he  could 
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qvaOsm  thwr  mmotf,  inlead  of  mine,  the  ofBceit  wooU  \m  mam  dhfigM. 

tD  him. 

TMr  ¥mwy  hn  grwn  me  s  competency,  a  gMen,  medtoen^  but  not 

nmch  afflocnoe  or  luxmyi  which  it  a  itranger  to  my  ho««e  a»  wrfj  as  to  my 

thooghta ;  and  I  here  movt  aolemnly  deckre  (notwithstanding  ^^falM  «iar- 

IJONt  of  a  Jtmtni^  who  has  told  ^e  world  that  I  had  toldiM  partntm  of  iny 

victory,  and  then  ptwtOy  asked  me  if  I  were  not  guilty  of  p«j«ry)  t^  my 

ilioome  Is  now  \an-  than  when  I  first  went  to  Manflia.     It  is  *™®^«^*J** 

being  so  is  by  my  own  choice :  I  am  Tolimtarily  upon  an  equivalent  for  halt- 

nay;  and  althoogh  I  would  most  willingly  stand  forth  in  the  service  of  my 

fang  and  country,  should  the  necessity  of  the  times  demand  my  poor  asmat- 

anoe,  yet  I  would  not  again  accept  of  any  regiment  whatsoever,  or  interfere 

with  the  pretenrions  of  those  officers  whose  good  fortune  has  been  lesr^mn 

thor  merits ;  and  I  here  most  solemnly  declare,  that  I  never  received  w^er* 

from  the  East  India  Company,  or  from  the  Spaniards,  direoliy  orindireody, 

any  pretent  or  ffmtification  or  any  circumstance  of  emolument  vAaitMrer,  to 

the  amount  of  five  shillings,  during  the  whole  coarse  of  the  expedition,  or 

flftorwards,  my  legal  prize-money  excepted.     The  Spaniards  know  that  I  re- 

fhsed  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  offered  me  by  the  Archbishop,  to  miti- 

gato  the  terms  of  the  ransom,  and  to  reduce  it  to  half  a  million,  instead,  of  a 

whoU  one,  so  that  had  I  been  disposed  to  have  basely  sold  the  partners  of  laif 

victory,  avarice  herself  could  not  have  wished  for  a  rioher  opportonitar. 

The  many  base  insinuationB  that  have  been  of  late  thrown  out  to  my  d* 
advantage  in  the  public  papers,  oblige  me  to  have  reconrse  to  the  same  chan- 
nel for  my  vindication,  and  flatter  myself  that  the  public  will  be  oandid 
enough  not  to  impute  it  to  arrogance,  vanity,  or  the  impertinence  of  ^otian  ; 
and  hope  that  as  much  credit  will  be  given  to  the  assertions  of  a  man  who  is 
ready  to  seal  his  testimony  with  his  blood,  as  to  a  writer,  who,  when  re- 
peatedly called  upon- to  avow  himself,  and  personally  maintain  his  accoaation, 
•tfll  skulks  m  the  daric,  or  in  the  mean  snbteifuge  of  a  mask. 

W.  D. 


LETTER  Vni. 

TO  HIS   (mA.CE  THE  DUKE   OF   GBAFTON. 

Whsit  Junms  dosed  his  correspondence  with  Sir  William  I>raper,  he  waa 
hnpatient  to  aim.  at  a  nobler  quarry.  The  Dnke  of  Grafton  was  now  princi- 
pal minister,  or  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  He  stood  at  the  head  of  thosa 
whom  this  writer  wished  to  frighten  finom  the  hebn  of  affairs.  But  for  the 
interposition  of  Sir  William  Draper,  and  the  discussion  of  the  character  of 
Lord  Gxsnby,  the  duke  would  probably  have  been  singled  out  the  first  fee 
a  particular  attack.  Although  writing  these  letters,  evidently,  upon  a  pre- 
eonceived  and  regular  plan,  yet  Junius  had  so  settled  this  plan  with  himself 
that  he  could  seise,  towards  its  accomplishment  in  any  part,  whatever  new 
events  should  rise  upon  the  public  notice  while  he  was  prooeeding  in  the 
•^es  of  his  epistokj^^  invectives.  He,  in  this  lettor,  took  occasion  to  open 
^  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Gmfton,  by  joining  in  the  outcry  of  popular  t»^ 
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it,  osiiccoiBBlroC'  ar  pasdon  gmnted  to  a  chairman  who  had  heen  coii> , 
dJBBuaeAfioT  mnider,  and  whom  the  popalaoe  of  .London  wiahed  lather  to  hava  ' 
seflB  hangad.    The  dicamstanceft  of  the  caM  are  wortl^  of  being  here  nen- 
tlaaied  aomewhat  in  detaiL. 

The.  iSBsigBalion  of  Ms.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple,  upon  the  rejection  of  the 
fof]Bec*B  adTioeto  dedare  waragainat  Spain,  waa,  perhapa,  fiiUy  juatified  by 
tiift  infoimatioa  and  the  viewa  on  which  that  advice  waa  fbonded.     Bat  the 
uiaifliinlion  of  thoae  miniatoDB  waa  made  the  aignal.for  xaiaing  the  ontrageona 
danaaur^of  aapopuhaity  against  the  government. of  the  aovereign,  whose  conn* 
«ila  they  had  feraaken.    When  the  Duke. of  Newcastle,  and  his  dependants,, 
ntilnsigth  xeluetantly  followed  their  example,  ajiew  agency  was  added  to  in- 
cmnae  the  blaater  of  the  storm.     The  popnlace  of  London,  and  Westminster 
'arvold.  not,  of  themselyes,  have  easily  become  prompt  to  seditious  tumults, 
againat  the  sway  of  a  young  monarch  of  an  interesting  person,  and  the  fairest 
piiiaate  cfaaraoler.    But  the  disomtented  great  openly  encouraged,  to  a  certain 
l^f^thfthamarmnBandtamults  of  the  people;  and  what^ey  themselves  would 
not,  openly  do  to  provoke  those  tumults  and  murmurs,  that  they  contrived  to 
hanre  done  more  secretly  by  busy  agitators,  and  anonymous  writings.     The ' 
JFor^  Briton,  the  work  of  John  Wilkes,  assisted  by  Charles  Churchill  and  Lord 
l^npJ^  waa  admirably  addressed  to  every  popular  prejudice  and  passion, 
aad  e(»iibuted,  therelMre,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  inflame  both  high 
and  low,  eiqpeeiaily  about  the  metropolis,  with  mingled  rage  and  contempt 
i^ainst  ike  government.     When  the  &mous  Forty-fifth  number  of  that  paper 
gpipawred,  thia  ministry  thought  they  saw  the  occasion  which  they  desired  to 
bavet  arrived*    They  began  thehr  proceedings  a^^nst  its  auUior  by  a  measure 
-which,  thoDgh  its  use  had  been  exemplified  by  the  Whigs  at  the  height  of 
their  power,  waa  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution. 
Thia  measure  waa  the  issuing  of  a  general  warrant,  in  the  trial  of  the 
vaiiditj  of  which  the  courts  of  law  gave  the  triumph  to  Wilkes.     Nothing 
aahnataa  vu^nar  ferocity  and  turbulence  more  than  success.    The  government 
hecaHie»  therefore,  doubly  unpopular,  after  the  courts  of  law  had,  in  one  in- 
stance, declared  against  it.     The  Whigs  in  opposition  saw  with  joy  the  un*- 
papnlarity  of  the  ministry,  for  they  naturally  believed,  that  a  young  king^ 
desiimia  of  the  love  of  hia  people,  and  personally  deserving  it,  would  not 
fidl  to  dismlsa  lus  present  ministers  and  favourites,  if  he  should  be  once  con- 
vinced that  they,  and  they  alone,  vaade  him  odioua  to  his  subjects.   Wilkes's 
impnidence  soon  revened.his  triumph.    He  was  expelled  the  House  of  Com* 
moo^  and  prosecuted  to  outlawry  before  a  court  of  justice.     Yet  the  popular 
famient  did  not  subside,  nor  could  the  tumultuous  spirit  of  the  peopJe  be. 
easily  rednead  under  the  proper  restraints.     There  had  been  irregularities  ia 
the  renewed  proceedings  against  the  author  of  the  North  Briton,  which,, 
naamg  item,  nothing  but  imprudence  and  want  of  address  in  the  ministers^ 
mae  by  the  art  of  opposition  represented  to  the  people  as  indications  of  a 
settled  design  to  overthrow  the  national  liberties.     By  various  acts,  almost 
all  the  Whigft  in  the  oj^MMition,  directly  or  indirectly,  engaged  never  to  take 
a  port  in  the  administratioa,  without  procuring  a  reversal  of  what  had  been 
dcna  against  Wilkes,  and  without  compensating  him  for  his  sufferings  in. 
what  waa-  esteemed  to  be  a  public  cause.     On  the  other  hand,  for  a  while, 
■9  party  weald  be  admitted  into  administration,  without  embr{u;ing  the  piin- 
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dples  and  tlie  eonieqnenees  of  tbe  pmecittioii  of  Wilkes.    Tiie  Havqiiiv 
of  Rocking1uun*s  administration  of  1765  were  rednoed  to  the  hmniliaftion  of 
pentioning  Wilkes  abroad,  that  they  might  not  lose,  by  his  letam  upon  then, 
either  the  king  or  people.     When  the  Duke  of  Gzmfton  rose  into  greater  au- 
thority, under  the  ministry  of  Lord  Chatham,  he  taught  his  friend  Wilkes  to 
expect,  from  his  good  offices,  all  that  either  Wilkes  himself  or  tlie  poblie 
eonld  demand  in  his  feyonr.    Wilkes  retnmed,  sobmitted  himsdf  to  the  laws 
of  his  country,  had  his  outlawry  annulled,  and  was  condemned  to  aixffier 
punishment  under  the  effect  of  his  former  prosecution.    The  Duke  of  Ghcafbrn 
could  not  fulfil  what  he  had  promised,  yet  the  Tigilance  and  the  energies  of 
goremment  were  somehow  unaccountably  relaxed  in  fiiYOur  of  the  daiing' 
agitator.    The  people  were  glad  to  see  him  brave  the  government  and  tiie 
parliament  to  the  teeth.     They  espoused  his  cause  with  eagerness  infinitely 
greater  than  they  had  before  discovered  towards  him.     It  seemed  as  if  the 
populace  of  London  and  Middlesex  were  the  pUhs  of  ancient  Bome,  and 
Wilkes  a  tribune.     Bven  while  he  was  an  outlaw  they  would  chooae  him  at 
the  general  election,  to  represent  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  parliament. 
The  rival  candidates,  whom  government  fiivoured,  had  a  hired  mob  to  con- 
tend with  the  mob  of  Wilkes's  partisans.     In  a  fray  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Clarke  was  killed  by  persons  belonging  to  that  which  was  called  the  hired 
mob  qf  ihe  court     Those  persons  were  brought  to  trial     In  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  people  against  the  court,  M'Quirk  was  found  guilty  by  the  jury. 
The  crown  might  have  freely  pardoned  him,  without  publicly  assigning  any 
reason  for  this  act  of  mercy.     But  administration  was,  at  this  time,  so  timid 
and  feeble,  in  consequence  of  its  former  irregularities  in  the  exercise  of  power, 
that  even  pardon  to  a  condemned  criminal  might  not  be  granted  without 
rendering  an  account  to  the  people.     By  the  advice  of  Lord  Camden,  at  that 
time  Lord  Chancellor,  witnesses  were  again  examined  concerning  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  Clarke's  death.     It  was  rendered  probable  that  the  jury  who 
found  M'Quirk  guilty  might  have  been  hastily  mistaken.    M'Quirk  was  par- 
doned.    The  reasons  for  the  pardon  were  made  public,  perhaps  not  more  to 
justify  the  sovereign,  than  to  throw  out  an  insinuation  of  partiality  in  the  jury. 
The  clamour  of  the  public  was  raised  high  against  this  act  of  mercy.    Junius 
marked  their  humour,  and  would  not  miss  so  foir  an  occasion  of  becoming 
the  apologist  of  their  prejudices,  and  of  inflaming  their  passions,  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  promote  his  own  primary  views.     The  contest  between 
the  ministry  and  the  people  of  the  metropolis  was  on  this  occasion  the  fiercer, 
because  while  the  people  complained,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  government 
was  disposed  to  support  and  strengthen  itself  by  infractions  of  the  law,  and 
an  irregular  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  the  friends  of  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  alleged  that  juries  were  enger  to  acquit  every  person  tried  before 
them,  however  strong  the  evidence  against  him,  if  it  were  a  public  crime  of 
which  he  was  accused,  and  that  crime  some  attempt  to  thwart  and  embarrass 
the  executive  power. 

In  this  letter  Junius  introduces  his  animadversions  on  the  pardon  to 
M'Quirk,  with  accusing  the  Duke  of  Graflton  of  making  his  sovereign  odious 
to  the  English  nation,  by  exhibiting  him,  contrary  to  the  design  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  as  the  author  rather  of  acts  of  unpopular  severity  than  of 
such  as  could  be  alone  adopted  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  by 
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inakiiig  the  exeraae  eren  of  the  royal  pierogatiTe  of  mercy  to  Indindoals, 
appear  to  be  sullen  cruelty  to  the  public  at  large.  These  insinuationB  were 
intended  both  to  reach  the  sovereign  himself^  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
and  to  excite,  if  the  letter  should  fall  into  their  hands,  mutual  suspicions  in 
the  minds  of  the  king  and  of  his  minister. 

Jtuuiu  next  alters  directly  upon  the  subject  which  his  letter  was  meant 
to  discuss.  He  suggests  that  government  had  employed  every  possible  ex* 
ertion  of  undue  influence  to  save  M'Quirk  at  his  trial.  He  affirms  thaly 
when  his  guilt  had  appeared  too  flagrant  and  too  notorious  to  be  by  any  arts 
aaved  from  the  justice  of  an  English  jury,  then,  with  singdar  wickedneii 
and  folly,  had  the  minister  advised  his  sovereign  to  insult  that  jury,  and  en* 
eonrage  seditious  riots,  by  pardoning,  upon  frivolous  pretexts,  a  criminal 
whose  profligacy  mercy  could  not  be  expected  to  reclaim,  and  whose  punish- 
ment would  have  been  a  highly  salutary  example,  to  command  due  respect 
for  the  king^s  peace,  and  due  reverence  for  the  laws. 

He  insinuates,  as  was  then  very  industriously  alleged  by  the  demagogues 
imd  agitators  of  the  opposition,  that  the  ministers  were  not  unwilling  to  en- 
oonrage  riots,  and  every  ^>ecies  of  tumultuous  licence,  in  order  to  procure  a 
pretence  for  superseding  the  legal  functions  of  the  civil  magistracy,  by  the 
ordinary  employment  of  a  military  force  to  keep  the  peace.  He  next  ex- 
amines the  reasons  alleged  for  the  pardon  of  M'Quirk,  and  pronounces  them 
absurdl3'  frivolous.  In  the  close  of  his  letter  he  makes  an  eloquent  transition 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  by  which  the  minds  of  the  public  had  been 
deeply  interested,  and  violently  agitated.  He  strives  to  make  the  unpopular 
pardon  to  M'Quirk  still  more  odious,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  obstinacy 
with  which  Government  denied  the  only  pardon  which  the  people  were 
greatly  solicitous  to  obtain,  and  concludes  with  a  fierce  accusation  of  the 
Duke's  private  morals  and  public  conduct. — En. 


Ht  Lord,  March  18, 1769. 

Befobe  you  were  placed  at  the  head  of  ai&irs,  it  had  been  a 
maxim  of  the  English  Government,  not  unwillingly  admitted 
by  the  people,  that  every  ungracious  or  severe  exertion  of  the 
prerogative  should  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  minister; 
but  that  whenever  an  act  of  grace  or  benevolence  was  to  be 
performed,  the  whole  merit  of  it  should  be  attributed  to  the 
Sovereign  himself*.  It  was  a  wise  doctrine,  my  lord,  and 
equally  advantageous  to  the  king  and  to  his  subjects;  for  while 
it  preserved  that  suspicious  attention  with  which  the  people 
ought  always  to  examine  the  conduct  of  ministers,  it  tended 
at  the  same  time  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  their 
attachment  to  the  person  of  their  Sovereign.  If  there  be  not 
a  fiatality  attending  every  measure  you  are  concerned  in,  by 
what  treachery  or  by  what  excess  of  folly  has  it  happened, 

*  Les  rois  ne  se  sent  r^serv^  queries  graces.     lis  renvoient  les  condamna- 
lions  vers  leur  officiers.    Montetguieu.'-'Jvsius, 
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iltat  tlioAe  migfaciQiis  acts  \9i1ich  have  distmgaKhfld  yom 
administmtion,  and  which  I  doubt  not  were  entirely  yoiir  own, 
diould  cany  with  them  a  strong  appearance  of  personal 
interest,  and  even  of  personal  enmity,  in  a  quarter  where  no 
such  intereat  or  enmity  can  be  supposed,  to  exist  withoat  the 
highest  injustice  and  the  highest  (hshonour?  On  the  atk&t 
huid,  by  what  judicious  management  hare  you  contrived  it 
that  the  only  act  of  mercy  to  which  you  ever  advised  your 
Sovereign,  far  from  adding  to  the  lustre  of  a  character  truly 
gSBcious  and  benevolent,  should  be  received  with  universal 
disapprobation  and  disgust  ?  I  shall  consider  it  as  a  minis- 
tBimL  measure,  because  it  is  an  odious  one,  and  as  your  mea- 
anxB^  my  Lord  Duke,  because  you  are  the  minister. 

Ab  long  as  the  trial  of  this  chairman  was  depending,  it  was 
natural  enough  that  Government  should  give  him  every  poa* 
sible  encouragement  and  support.  The  honourable  service  for 
which  he  was  hired,  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  performed  it, 
made  common  cause  between  your  Grace  and  him.  The  minister 
who  by  secrot  corruption  invades  the  freedom  of  elections,  and 
the  ruffian  who  by  open  violence  destroys  that  freedom,  are 
embarked  in.the  same  bottom.  They  have  the  same  interests, 
and  mutually  fiael  for  each  other.  To  do  justice  to  your 
Grace's  humanity,  you  felt  hr  M'Quirk  as  you  ought  to  dOi 
and  if  you  had  been  contented  to  assist  him  indirectly,  with- 
out a  notorious  denial  of  justice,  or  openly  insulting  the  sense 
of  the  nation,  yen  might  have  satisfied  every  duty  of  political 
friendship,  without  committing  the  honour  of  your  Sovereign, 
or  hazarding  the  reputation  of  hia  government.  But  when 
this  unhappy  man  had  been  solemnly  tried,  convicted  and 
condemned  ;i — ^when  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  frequently 
employed  in  the  same  services,  and  that  no  excuse  for  him 
eoudd  he  drawn,  either  from  the  innocence  of  his  former  life, 
oc  the  simplicity  of  his  character,  was  it  not  hazarding  too 
much  to  interpose  the  strength  of  the  prerogativo  between 
this  Mon  and  the  justice  of  his  country*?    You  ought  to 

*  WkUekaU,  March,  II,  1769.  His  Majeat;  hue  been  gracioualy  pleased 
to  extend  his  royal  meicy  to  Edward  M'Qoirk,. found  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  Geoige  Clarke,  as  appears  by  his  royal  warrant,  to  the  tenor  following: — 

GBORGE  B. 
Whbbsas  a  doubt  had  arisen  in  Our  Koyal  bseast  oonceming  the  evidence 
of  the  Death  of  Gborge  Clarke,  from  the.  representations  of  William  Bromfiald^ 
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ftare  known  tiliataa  example  oi  th»  soit  was  never  so  neces- 
oijmBii  pMsent;.  and  certainly  yoa  moat  hav«  known  tliat 
the  lot  amUd  nofr  have  faUen  upoa  &  more  guilty  object. 
Wkat  system  of.  gofremment  is  this?.  Yoa  are  perpetually 
complsdmiig  of  the  riotous  dispesitba  ef  the  lower  daaa  of 
people,  yet,  when  the  laws  haare  given  jou  the  means  of  making 
an  example,  ia-  evary  s^ise  oneaEceptionable,  and  by  iu  the 
most  likely  to  awe  the  multitude,  you  pardon  the  offence,  and 
an  not  aduuned  to'  give  the  aanctioa  of  Grovemment  to  the 
liots  you'  eomplain  of,  and  even  to  ^iture  nuirdera*.    You  are 

Kii|.,  soigeon,  and  Solomon  Starling,  apothecary ;  both  of  whom,  as  has  been 

Rpresented  to  Us^  attended  the  deceased  before  his  death,  and  expressed 

neir  opinionf  that  he  did  not  die  of  the  blow  he  received  at  Brentford : 

And  whereas  it  a^^Mzarto  Us,  that  neither  of  the  said  persons  w«re  paodnced 

tt  witnesses  upon  the  trial,  though  the  said  Solomon  Starling  had  been  ex- 

•mined  before  the  coroner,  end  the  only  person  called  to  proTe  that  the  death 

of  the  said  George  Clarke  was  occasioned  by  the  said  blow  was  John  Foot, 

nogeon,  who  never  saw  the  deceased  till  after  his  death :  We  thought  fit, 

Aereopoi^  to  refer  the  said  representations^  together- with  the  report  of  the 

UttDrder  of  Onr  City  of  London,  of  tha  evidence  given  by  Richard  and 

^iUiam  Bealoj  and.  thd  said  John  Foot,  on  the  trial  of  Edward  Quirk,  other- 

^iK  called  Edward-  Kirk,  otherwise  called  Edward.  M'Qoirk,  for  the  murder 

of  the  said  Clarke,  to  the  masters,  wardens,  and  the  rest  of  the  court  of  ex- 

snunen  of  the  Surgeons'  Company,  commanding  them  likewise  to  take  such 

Mier  examination  of  the  said  persons  so  representing,  and  of.  the  said  John 

wo^  as  they  raig^  think  necessary,  together  with  the  premises  above- 

Mtia&ed,  to  fiocm  and  r^ort  to  Us  their  opinion,  "Whether  it  did  or 

^  not  appear  to  them  that  the  said  George  Clarke  died  in  consequence  of 

^e  blow  he  received  in  the.  riot  at  Brentford  on  the  8th  of  December  hist." 

ind  the  said  court  of  examiners  of  the  Surgeons'  Company  having  thereupon 

ported  to  ua  thair  opinion,  '^That  it  did  not  appear  to  them  that  he  did;" 

][^^8ve  diought  propsr  to  extend  Our  royal  merey  to  him  the  said  Edward 

Wc,  otherwise  Edward  Kirk,  otherwise  called  Edward  M'Quirk,  and  to 

pBt  lam  Our  free'pandon  ibr  ibe  murder  of  the.  said  George  Clarke,  of  which 

he  has  been>  found  gailty^:    Our  will  and  pleasure  therefore  is,  That  he,  the 

*ttL  Edward  Quirk,  otherwiae^  called  Bdwand  Kirk,  otherwise  oalled  Edward 

A'Quirk,  be  inserted,  for  the  said  murder,  in  our  first  and  next  general 

PD^  that. shall  oeme  oat  for  the  poor  convicts  of  Newgate,  without  any 

«ndhiflu  whataoerer;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  you  take  bail  for  hia 

ffPttianee  in  order  to  plead  Onr  said  paadoni.    And  for  so  doing  this  shall 

■•ywrwwranfe. 

^ven  at  One  eonrt  of  St  James'^  the  10th  day  of  March,  1769,.iiL  tha. 

ninth  year  of  onr  laign.— ^y  hisb  Majesty's,  command^ 


«B  Onr  tmstiirand  welLUoved  James  Byre,  Esq.,  Eeeorder 
ef  Our  dty  of  London,,  the  Sheriffie of  Our  said  city  and 
coonty  of  Middlesex,  and  idl  others  whom  it  may  concern. 
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partia],  perhaps,  to  the  military  mode  of  execution,  and  had 
rather  see  a  score  of  these  wretches  butchered  by  the  guards, 
than  one  of  them  suffer  death  by  regular  course  of  law  *.  How 
does  it  happen,  my  Lord,  that,  in  your  hands,  even  the  mexcy 
of  the  prerogative  is  cruelty  and  oppression  to  the  subject? 

The  measure,  it  seems,  was  so  extraordinary  that  you  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  some  reasons  for  it  to  the  public.  Xiet 
them  be  fairly  examined 

1.  You  say  tJuU  Messrs,  Bromfidd  and  StarUng  were  not 
examined  at  M'Quirk's  trial.  I  will  tell  your  Grace  why  they 
were  not.  They  must  have  been  examined  upon  oath ;  and  it 
was  foreseen,  that  their  evidence  would  either  not  benefit, 
or  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  prisoner.  Otherwise,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  his  counsel  should  neglect  to  call  in  such  material 
evidence? 

2.  You  say  that  Mr,  Foot  did  not  see  the  deceased  until  after 
his  death,  A  surgeon,  my  Lord,  must  know  very  little  of  his 
profession,  if,  upon  examining  a  wound  or  a  contusion,  he 
cannot  determine  whether  it  was  mortal  or  not.  While  the 
party  is  alive,  a  surgeon  will  be  cautious  of  pronouncing; 
whereas,  by  the  death  of  the  patient,  he  is  enabled  to  consider 
both  cause  and  effect  in  one  view,  and  to  speak  with  a  certainty 
confirmed  by  experience. 

Yet  we  are  to  thank  your  Grace  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  tribunal.  Your  inquisitio  post  mortem  is  unknown  to  the 
laws  of  England,  and  does  honour  to  your  invention  f.     The 

*  This  subject  is  £[irther  touched  upon  in  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  24. 

'I'  This  sentence,  in  a  note  to  one  of  the  editions  of  the  Letters  of  Junius^  la 
said  to  have  no  correct  meaning.  "Junius,"  says  the  commentator,  "  thought 
that  he  had  hit  upon  a  forcible  and  quaintly  allusive  expression,  hastily  used 
it,  and  blundered  into  nonsense  in  the  use."  The  reader,  however,  shall  now 
determine  whether  it  is  the  author  or  the  commentator  who  has  blundered 
ifUo  nontente. 

The  expression  is,  in  £itct,  perfectly  correct,  though  liable  to  be  misnnder- 
itood  without  some  attention.  Every  coroner's  inquest,  indeed,  except  in 
the  cases  of  shipwreck  and  treasure-trove,  is,  when  exercised  judicially,  an. 
iftguisitio  post  mortem;  but  it  can  only  Ugally  take  place,  ntper  vitum 
corporis,  '*  on  the  sight  of  the  corpse  or  dead  body,"  on  the  spot  where  the 
death  was  produced,  and  by  a  jury  summoned  from  the  neighbourhood.  In 
the  instance  before  us  none  of  these  constitutional  requisites  were  attended 
to ;  and  Junius  might  hence  remark,  with  the  strictest  accnraqr,  as  well  as 
with  the  keenest  irony,  "  Your  inquisitio  post  mortem  is  unknown  to  the 
laws  of  Bnghmd.'* 
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only  material  objection  to  it  is,  that  if  Mr.  Foot*s  evidence 
was  insufficient  because  he  did  not  examine  the  wound  till 
alter  the  death  of  the  party,  much  less  can  a  negative  opinion, 
given  by  gentlemen  who  never  saw  the  body  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
either  before  or  after  his  decease,  authorize  you  to  supersede 
the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

Now,  my  Lord,  let  me  ask  you,  has  it  never  occurred  to 
your  Grace,  while  you  were  withdrawing  this  desperate  wretch 
firom  that  justice  which  the  laws  had  awarded,  and  which  the 
whole  people  of  England  demanded,  against  him,  that  there  is 
another  man,  who  is  the  favourite  of  his  country,  whose  pardon 
would  have  been  accepted  with  gratitude,  whose  pardon  would 
have  healed  all  our  divisions?  Have  you  quite  forgotten 
that  this  man  was  once  your  Grace's  friend?  Or  is  it  to 
murderers  only  that  you  will  extend  the  mercy  of  the  crown? 

These  arc  questions  you  will  not  answer.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary. The  character  of  your  private  life,  and  the  uniform 
tenor  of  your  public  conduct,  is  an  answer  to  them  all. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  IX. 

TO  HIS  OBAOE  THE   DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  letter,  like  the  former,  was  written  chiefly  on 
aeoonnt  o£  Wilkes.  The  Duke  of  Ghrafton  had  even  lately  invited  Hr.  Wilkes 
from  Fiance,  and  encouraged  him  with  the  hopes  of  pardon,  preferment,  and 
emolument.  But  Wilkes's  demands  were  so  high,  and  so  fixed  was  still  the 
resentment  of  the  court  against  him«  that  the  Duke  could  not  fulfil  his  pro- 
mise, nor  gratify  his  own  wishes.  Wilkes  believed  that  he  had  the  public 
on  his  side,  and  would  not  be  made  a  dupe.  He  choie  rather  to  encounter 
the  Duke's  resentment,  than  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  public  &vour.  That 
fiivour  made  him  representative  in  parliament  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
The  Ministry  procured  him  to  be  again  expelled  firom  the  House  of  Commons.- 
Again  and  again  he  was  re-elected.  Government  had  not,  when  this  letter 
was  written,  taken  the  last  steps  against  Wilkes  in  regard  to  the  Middlesex 
election.  Junius  might  perhaps  hope  that  his  threats  and  invectives  would 
deter  the  Duke  of  GnSton  from  the  contest,  and  give  the  victory  to  "  the  minion 
of  the  multitude.** — Bd. 


Mt  Lobd,  April  10, 1769. 

I  HATE  SO  good  an  opinion  of  your  Grace's  discernment,  that 
when  the  author  of  the  vindication  of  your  conduct  assures  us 
that  he  writes  from  his  own  mere  motion,  without  the  least 
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acrtliorilj  from  jour  Qnxie^,  I  should  be  wai^  wanm^  to 
believe  Mm,  bat  for  one  fatal  mark,  ^wbioh  seems  to  be  fised 
upon  every  measure,  in  whidi  either  your  perscnal  or  ymr 
political  character  is  eoDoemed.    Your  'first^tleiBiit  to  snqofpost 
Bir  William  Proctor  ended  in  the  eleetion  of  Mr.  Wilkes;  the 
second  ensured  success  to  Mr.  Glynn,     l^e  extniordinaiy 
step  you  took  to  make  Sir  James  Lowther  lord  pamixioiiiit  of 
Gmnberland  has  mined  his  interest  in  that«eount?f  ibr  everf. 
The  House  List  of  DireetoTs  was  cursed  ^h  the-conconeiBee 
of  government  I;  and  even  tiie  niisenible  Dingtoy  «oiild  nut 
escape  the  misfortune  of  your  Graced  protection  §.     With 
this  uniform  experience  before  us,  we  are  autdioriaed  to  sus- 
pect that  when  a  pretended  vindicstion  of  your  prindiples  mA 
conduct  in  reality  contains  the  bittexest  reflectimis  upon  botb, 
it  could  not  have  been  written  without  yoinr  immediate  dised- 
tion  and  assistance.    The  author,  indeed,  calls  God  to  witness 
for  him,  with  all  the  sincerity,  and  in  the  very  terms  of  «& 
Irish  evidence,  to  the  bett  of  his  knowledge  and  belief.     My 
Lord,  you  should  not  encourage  these  appeals  to  heaven. 
The  pious  prince,  from  whom  you  are  supposed  to  descend, 
made  such  frequent  use  of  them  in  his  pubUc  declarations,  that 
at  last  the  people  also  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  heaven 
in  their  turn.    Your  ajminJBtration  has  driven -us  into  cir- 
cumstances of  equal  distress ; beware  at  least  how  you 

remind  us  of  the  remedy. 

You  have  already  much  to  answer  for.  You  have  provoked 
this  unhappy  gentleman  to  play  the  fool  once  more  in  public 
life,  in  spite  of  his  years  and  infirmities,  and  ta  show  us  that, 

*  He  alludeB  to  a  pampiilet  costaining  «  long  and  Jakmied  viodicaiioii  of 
the  Duke  of  Qiafkon,  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edwaid  Wegtan,  writer  of 
the  Gazette. 

f  Bee  note  tipen  the  NuUwm,  Tetnpus  bfll,  JmniH,  Ha-f,  in  wkich  the 
contest  between  Bir  James  Lowther  and  the  JMa  -of  Partlabd  is  detailed  at 
large. 

X  At  this  period  the  whole  four  and  twenty  directon  were  animally 
chosen,  and  ten  gentlemeB,  whose  names  were  not  -inserted  in  the  house  list, 
were  elected,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  goyemment  was  ezafled  in  its 
support. 

§  This  nnforttinate  person  had  been  persuaded  by  the  Du)ce  of  Gkafton  to 
set  up  for  Middlesex,  his  Grace  being  determined  to  aealt  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons  if  he  had  but  a  single  vote.  It  happened  unluckily  that  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  any  one  freeholder  to  put  him  in  nomination,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  escaped  otit  of  the  hands  of  the  'populaee.— JtnriVK 
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437911  yoursfiif  are  a  singnlar  instance  off  yont^  ^thont  spirit, 
the  man  who  defends  you  is  a  no  lees  Tenmrkable  example  of 
age  widiont  the  benefit  of  experience.     To  follow  each  a 
imter  minulelj  wotdd,  like  his  own  pmods,  lie  a  labour  -with- 
out end.     The  6ubje<it  too  has  been  already  discaseed,  and  is 
Bttffieiently  understood.     I  cannot  help  observing,  however, 
iiiat,  when  the  pardon  of  Mac  Quirk  was  the  principal  charge 
•Bgainst  you,  it  would  have  been  but  adeoent  oompliment  to 
7our  Gfaee*e  understanding  to  have  defended  you  upon  your 
own  principles.     What  credit  does  a  man  deserve,  who  tells 
OS  plainly  that  the  &cts  set  forth  in  the  idng  s  proclamation 
"were  not  the  true  motiveB  on  which  the  pardon  was  granted, 
and  that  he  wislieB  that  those  ehirurgical  reports,  which  tost 
gave  occasion  to  certain  doubts  in  the  royal  breast,  had  not 
been  laid  before  his  majesty  ?    You  see,  my  Lord,  Aat  even 
your  friends   cannot  d^end  your  actions  vridiout  changing 
yoTir  principles,  Tior  justify  a  deliberate  measure  of  govem- 
inent  without   contradicting  the  main  assertion  on  which  it 
was  founded. 

The  conviction  of  Mac  Quirk  had  reduced  you  to  a  dilemma 
in  which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  you  to  reconcile  your 
political  interest  with  your  duty.  You  were  obliged  either  to 
abandon  an  active  useful  partisan,  or  to  protect  a  felon  from 
public  justice.  With  your  usual  spirit,  you  preferred  your 
uiterest  to  every  other  consideration;  and,  vrith  your  usual 
judgment,  you  founded  your  determination  upon  the  only  mo- 
tiveB which  Eihould  not  have  been  given  to  the  public; 

I  have  frequently  censured  Mr.  Wilkes's  conduct,  yet  your 
advocate  reproaches  me  with  having  devoted  mjrself  to  the 
service  of  sedition.  Your  Grace  can  best  inform  us  for  which 
of  Mr.  Wilkes's  good  qualities  you  first  honoured  him  with 
your  friendship,  or  how  long  it  was  before  you  discovered 
.  **WBe  bad  ones  in  him  at  which,  it  seems,  your  delicacy  was 
offended.  Kemember,  my  Lord,  that  you  continued  your 
connection  with  Mr.  Wilkes  long  after  he  had  been  convicted 
•of  those  crimes  which  you  have  since  taken  pains  to  represent 
JJi  the  blackest  colours  of  blasphemy  and  treason.  How  un- 
lucky is  it  that  the  first  instance  you  have  given  us  of  a 
.^<^pulou8  regard  to  decorum  is  united  with  the  breach  of  a 
^oral  obligation !  Por  my  own  part,  my  Lord,  I  am  proud  to 
.affirm  that,  if  I  Jiad  been  weak  enough  to  form  such  a  friend- 
^)  I  woiild  BBNei  have  been  base  enough. to  betray  it   But, 
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let  Mr.  Wilkes's  character  be  what  it  may,  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that,  circumstanced  as  he  is  with  regard  to  the  public, 
even  his  vices  plead  for  him.  The  people  of  England  have 
too  much  discernment  to  suffer  your  Grace  to  take  advantage 
of  the  failings  of  a  private  character,  to  establish  a  precedent 
by  which  the  public  liberty  is  affected,  and  which  you  may 
hereafter,  with  equal  ease  and  satisfiaction,  employ  to  the 
ruin  of  the  best  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  Content  yourself 
my  Lord,  with  the  many  advantages  which  the  unsullied  purity 
of  your  own  character  has  given  you  over  your  unhappy,  de- 
serted friend.  Avail  yourself  of  all  the  unforgiving  piety  of 
the  court  you  live  in,  and  bless  God  that  '*  you  are  not  as 
other  men  are;  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as 
this  publican. "  *  In  a  heart  void  of  feeling,  the  laws  of  honoiur 
and  good  faith  may  be  violated  with  impunity,  and  there  you 
may  safely  indulge  your  genius.  But  the  laws  of  England 
shall  not  be  violated,  even  by  your  holy  zeal  to  oppress  a  sin- 
ner, and  though  you  have  succeeded  in  making  him  the 
tool,  you  shall  not  make  him  the  victim,  of  your  ambition. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  X. 


TO  MB.   EDWARD  WESTON 


Sib,  April  21, 1769. 

I  SAID  you  were  an  old  man  without  the  benefit  of  experience. 
It  seems  you  are  also  a  volunteer  with  a  stipend  of  twenty 
commissions  f;  and  at  a  period  when  all  prospects  are  at  an 

*  This  is  one  of  those  frequent  occasions  on  whicH  Junius  discovers  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  and  his  want  of  reverence  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures. — Bd. 

f  Under  the  presumption  that  the  pamphlet  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
letter,  entitled  a  "  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,"  was  written  by  Mr. 
Weston,  and  which  was  avow^edly  defended  by  the  author,  whoever  he  was, 
in  the  Public  Advertiser  under  the  signature  of  a  "  Volunteer  in  the  Govern- 
ment's Service,"  the  following  short  letter,  addressed  to  that  gentleman,  o^ 
viouslyfrom  <Xe  pen  ofJunitu,  appeared  in  the  same  paper. 

TO  THB  BIOHT  HON.   EDWABO  WESTON. 

Sir,  April  20, 1769. 

Your  age,  though  oppressed  with  bodily  and  mental  infirmities,  which,  for 
the  world's  edification,  you  have  published  to  it,  demands  some  respect,  or 
the  cause  you  have  embarked  ih  would  entitle  you  to  none.  The  last  gUm- 
merings  of  your  expiring  taper,  however,  do  your  hero  no  honour ;  and  I 


^^ 
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end,  you  are  stQl  looking  forward  to  rewards  which  you  can- 
not enjoy.  No  man  is  better  acquainted  with  the  bounty  of 
goyemment  than  you  are. 

"ton  impaJence, 


Temdraiie  Tieillard,  sua  n  xecompenfe."* 

fear  the  principle  that  has  kindled  it  obtains  yon  no  credit  You  are  a  priyy 
counsellor  in  Ireland,  writer  of  the  Onzette,  comptroller  of  the  salt-office,  a 
cleik  of  the  signet,  and  a  pensioner  on  the  Irish  establisbment :  such  is  tiie 
VchaUeerl  And  you  may  remember,  when  yon  were  nnder  secretary  of 
state,  the  division  of  500/.  among  ten  people,  left  to  yonr  discretion,  of  which 
yon  modestly  claimed  400/.  for  yourself.  So  honest,  so  upright,  and  so  dis- 
interested, is  the  man/  Let  Junius  be  the  dirty  rascal  you  call  him,  I 
1q>ow,  you  know,  and  all  the  world  knows,  what  tou  are. — Cairo. 

This  letter  produced  a  short  reply  from  the  Volunteer,  in  which  he  denies 
thst  Mr.  Weston  is  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  or  of  the  letter  under  that 
ugnatore ;  and  one  £rom  Poetiixutos,  who  attacks  Junius  in  the  following 
words:— 

"  You  conclude  your  despicable  yindication  of  an  honour  which  you  do  not 
P<»KS8,  by  asserting  '  that  yon  are  a  master  in  the  art  of  representing  the 

treachery  of  the  minister,  and  the  abused  simplicity  of  a .*    Yifiain ! 

^whoml  Tou,  who  write  under  the  name  of  Junius,  are  a  base  scoundreL 
lOtt  lie ;  and  you  may  find  out  who  gives  you  the  lie." 

These  letters  occasioned  the  under-written  answer : — 

TO  THE  BiaHI  HOir.  EDWARD  WESTON. 

April  27, 1769. 
•lHI  old  fox  has  been  unkennelled,  but  is  ashamed  of  his  stinking  tail.  Bither 
KTetal  people  of  intelligence  and  consideration  have  been  grossly  deceived, 
«t  out  doughty  Volunteer  declares  upon  Ms  hoTiour  an  untruth.  I  cannot 
»^e  a  misinformation,  unless  the  world  should  hare  thought  that  no 
^pertinent,  expectant  old  fellow  could  have  been  found  to  despatch  so  lame 
ttwnmdhutyou. 

loQ  seem  ashamed  of  your  generous  distribution :  I  applaud  your  modesty ! 
DQt  it  shall  not  be  at  the  expense  of  truth.  Tou  did  claim  400/.  out  of  500/. 
j^  your  01971  self;  and  there  are,  I  suppose,  at  least  half  a  dozen  people  who 
^  attest  it  And  you  shall  find  that  I  dare  say  something  else  to  your 
^^ufication,  if  you  suppose  the  world  is  not  heartily  tired  of  you,  your  petu- 
•"»«,  and  your  crudities. 

I  don't  believe  the  governors  of  Bedlam  indulge  their  patients  with  news- 
I^P^^  or  I  should  have  supposed  that  Poetikastos  had  obtained  his  genteel 
*^ence  there.  The  poor  raving  creature  bawls  aloud  for  swords  and 
^^a,  and  requires  the  last  argument  instead  of  the  hesL  The  public  has 
ponoimced  upon  his  reason  the  judgment  of  Felo  de  se,  from  his  own  pen ; — 
Jjun  so  impressed  with  humanity  as  to  wish  the  coroner  may  not  have  the 
~^QDle  of  passing  the  same  sentence  upon  his  person  from  his  sword.  I 
*°wd,  however,  pity  the  elegant  Junius,  who  well  deserves  the  thanks  of 
^  independent  public,  if  he  was  obliged  to  take  notice  of  every  fool. 


•y^hant,  and  bully.— Obito. 

A  Qnotatinn  from 


quotation  from  Comeille,  aptly  introduced. — Ed. 


\ 
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But  I  wHl  not  descend  to  an  alteicstion  either  with  die  im- 
potence of  yoor  age,  or  the  peevishness  of  your  diseaseeu  Yoor 
pamphlet t,  ingenious  as  it  is,  has  been  so  little  read,  that  liie 
public  cannot  know  how  far  you  have  a  right  to  give  me  the 
lie,  without  the  following  citation  of  your  own  wonls. 

Page  6 — *  I.  That  he  is  persuaded  that  the  motives  which 
he  (Mr.  Weston)  has  alleged  must  appear  fiilly  sufficient, 
with  or  without  the  opinions  of  the  sui^ons. 

*  d.  That  those  very  motives  irosr  hate  been  the  fonndft- 
tion  on  which  the  Earl  of  Rochford  thought  proper,  &c. 

•  3.  That  he  gaknot  but  regret  that  the  Earl  of  Bochfori 
seems  to  have  thought  proper  to  lay  the  dnrurgical  reports 
before  the  king  in  preference  to  all  the  other  sufficient  mo^ 
tives,*  &c. 

Let  the  public  determine  whether  this  be  defending  govern- 
ment on  their  principles  or  your  own. 

The  style  and  language  you  have  adopted  are,  I  confess, 
not  ill  suited  to  the  elegance  of  your  own  manners,  or  to  the 
dignity  of  the  cause  you  have  undertaken.  Every  common 
dauber  writes  rascal  and  villain  under  his  pictures,,  because 
the  pictures  themselves  have  neither  character  nor  resem- 
blance. But  the  works  of  a  master  require  no  index.  His 
features  and  colouring  are  taken  from  nature.  The  impresF- 
mon  they  make- is  immediate  and  uniform;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  mistake  his  oharaoters,  whether  they  represent  the  treachexy 
of  a  minister,  or  the  abused  simplicity  of  a  king. 

JUNIUH. 

f  It  is  posiible  Jimiiu,.thoiigli  big  information  was  generally  acaaiBie,  was 
incorrect  in  attributing  this  pamphlet  to  Mr.  Weston.  For>  in  a  letter  in- 
rserted'  by  Mr.  Weston  in  the  Public  Adveriiter,  a  few  months  afierwards 
October  li,  he  solemnly  denies  his  having  written  tiiis  and  a  variety  of 
ftamphlets  and  letters  attributed  to  him*. 

^  The  letter  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Weston,  and  the  letters  of  Crito,  wludli 
-the  editor  of  Wood&ll's  edition,,  on  not  very  conclusive  testimony,  has 
ascribed  to  him,  with  their  rejoinders,  are  curious  specimens  of  the  nnlicenfled 
range  of  virulence  and  insinuation. then  allowed  in  political  controversy.  lb 
the  "Works  of  Peter  Porcupine"  efiusions  may  be  met  withj  equalling  in 
a^use,  bitterness,  and  unwarranted  assumptions,  those  of  the  time  of 
Junius ;  but  .such  communications,  with  rare  exceptions,  would  be  gnomptly 
njected  by  the  present  newspaper  press. — En. 
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LETTER  XI. 

TO  BTB   OBACE  THE  DTTKE  0F  GBAFTOIY  'i^. 

Mt  Low),  April  24, 1769. 

Tbs  B^t^m  you  aeemed  to  have  adopted  when  Lord  ChaUianL 

imeKpectedly  left  yosi  at  the  head  of  affdrs  gaye  vm  no  pro- 

vam  of  that  unconunon  exertion  of  vigour,  which  has  sinice 

iMostiated  your  character,  and  distinguished  your  administmr 

taon.    Far  £mm  discovering  a  spirit  bold  enough  to  invade  the 

iifflt  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  first  principles  of  the  con- 

stitoition,  you  were  soni^ulous  of  exercising  even  those  powers, 

y^  which  the  executive  branch  of  the  legislature  is  legally 

inveated.    We  haora  not  yet  forgotten  how  long  Mr.  Wilkea 

vas  suffered  to  appear  at  large,  nor  how  long  he  was  at  liberty 

te  canvass  for  the  city  t  and  county,  with  all  the  terrors  of  an 

outlawry  hangiug  over  him^.      Our  gracious  sovereign  has 

^  yet  forgotten  the  extraordinary  care  you  took  of  his 

^^Qity  and  of  the  safety  of  his  person,  when  at  a  crisis  which 

courtiers  affected  to  call  alarming,  you  left  the  metropolia 

^^fosed  for  two  nights  together  to  every  species  of  riot  and  dis- 

ocdei.  The  securi^  of  the  royal  residence  from  insult  was  then 

Upon  the  whole,  this  letter  is  a  skilful  and  eloquent  composition.  Its 
^^  object  is  to  alarm  and  confound  the  minister,  to  rouse  the  indignation 
•f  the  people,  and  to  open  the  batteries  of  argument  against  the  decision  of 
"•House  of  Oommons  in  &vmu:  of  Luttrell's  election  for  Middlesex. — Ed. 

tPrior  to  his  ofiSering  hims^f  for  the  county  of  MidcHesex,  Wilkes  had 
*^J^  a  candidate  for  the  metropolis,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  hit 
2"B  m  the  dty  that  he  pressed  forwiud  to  the  county.  The  populace,  ia 
Ma  csMB,  were  so  nmBerouslj  and  so  violently  attached  to  him  that  many 
*^^  riots  ynte  the  consequence ;  and  so  outrageous  were  they^  in  two  or 
™«8  instances,  that  the  court  party  strenuously  asserted  that  the  city,  and 
***Q  the  palace  itself,  were  not  free  from  danger.  Of  these  riots,  the  two 
■**t  serious  that  occurred  were — on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  when  the 
^N|>co sarrooBded  theKing^s  Bench  prison  from  an  expectation  of  seeing 
Wilkes,  who  had  then  heen  elected  member  for  Middlesex,  liberated  in  order 
•'teke  his  seat  in  tile  seBSte,  in  the  oourse  of  which  several  persons  were 
*«led  by  tiie  firing  of  the  nniitiury ;  and  on  the  counter^dress  to  that  of  the 
%  being  carried  to  St  James's  by  those  who  were  deputed  for  this  purpose  ; 
!P^ch  last  oeoBsion  the  riot  act  was  read  at  the  palace  gate,  and  Lord 
'"JH  the  lord^steward,  had  hss  staff  of  office  broken  in  his  hand, 
f  °^  Afnaroi^  voL  ii.,  for  Lord  Mamifieid's  admirable  address  an  tiift 

»Ta»al  of  the  outlawry  of  Wilkes.--BD. 
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sufficiently  provided  for  in  Mr.  Conway*s  firmness  *  and  Lord 
Weymouth's  discretion;  while  the  prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain,  in  a  rural  retirement,  and  in  the  arms  oi faded  beauty ^^ 
had  lost  all  memoiy  of  his  sovereign,  his  countiy  and  himself. 
In  these  instances  you  might  have  acted  with  vigour,  for  you 
would  have  had  the  sanction  of  the  laws  to  support  you.  The 
friends  of  government  might  have  defended  you  without 
shame,  and  moderate  men,  who  wish  well  to  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society,  might  have  had  a  pretence  for  appland- 
ing  your  conduct.  But  these,  it  seems,  were  not  occasions 
worthy  of  your  Grace's  interposition.  You  reserved  the  proois 
of  your  intrepid  spirit  for  tnals  of  greater  hazard  and  import- 
ance ;  and  now,  as  if  the  most  disgraceful  relaxation  of  the 
executive  authority  had  given  you  a  claim  of  credit  to  indulge 
in  excesses  still  more  dangerous,  you  seem  determined  to 
compensate  amply  for  your  former  negligence,  and  to  halancd 
the  non-execution  of  the  laws  with  a  hreach  of  the  consti- 
tution. From  one  extreme  you  suddenly  start  to  the  other, 
without  leaving,  hetween  the  weakness  and  the  fury  of  the 
passions,  one  moment's  interval  for  the  firmness  of  the  under- 
standing. 

These  ohservations,  general  as  they  are,  might  easily  be 
extended  into  a  faithful  history  of  your  Grace's  administration, 
and  perhaps  may  be  the  employment  of  a  future  hour.     But 

*  The  Hon.  Henry  Seymonr  Conway  was  brother  to  Lord  Hertford,  and 
father  of  the  kte  Mn.  Darner,  who  constituted,  indeed,  his  only  issue.  He 
had  enjoyed  several  pUces  of  high  rank  and  confidence  at  court  during  the 
beginning  of  his  Majesty's  reign.  After  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  in  the 
year  1764,  G.  Qrenville,  then  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  BedfoM,  lord  president,  took 
from  him  his  regiment,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  office  as  groom  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  the  King,  in  consequence  of  haying  voted,  in  the  lower  house, 
in  opposition  to  government,  upon  the  question  of  general  toairants.  Hr. 
Conway  was  made  a  secretary  of  state  in  the  Rockingham  administration  of 
1765,  and  retained  that  post  till  Lord  Chatham,  who  succeeded  Lord  Bock- 
ingham,  quitted  office  in  October  1768.  Mr.  Conway  was  a  man  of  an 
independent  mind,  but  often  wavering  in  opinions,  and,  like  his  favourite 
cousin,  Horace  Walpole,  much  attached  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

f  The  celebrated  Nancy  Parsons,  afterwards  Lady  Maynard.  Unfortunate 
in  his  first  marriage,  the  Duke  was  now  living  in  celibacy,  and  kept  a 
mistress,  who,  it  appears,  had  been  lovelier  in  the  eyes  of  Junius  when 
younger ;  but  this  could  be  no  heinous  political  crime  in  his  Grace,  rather  bis 
private  misfortune. — Ed. 
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the  business  of  the  present  moment  will  not  suffer  me  to  look 
back  to  a  series  of  events,  which  cease  to  be  interesting  or 
important,  because  they  are  succeeded  by  a  measure  so  singu- 
larly daring  that  it  excites  all  our  attention,  and  engrosses 
all  our  resentment. 

Your  patronage  of  Mr.  Luttrell  has  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess *.  With  this  precedent  before  you,  with  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  established,  and  with  a  future  House  of 

*  In  the  contest  for  the  comity  of  Middlesex,  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  3rd  of  February,  1769,  had  proceeded  to  the  severe  step  of  expelling 
Mr.    Wilkes  for,  among  other  offences,  republishing  in  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle  Lord  Weymouth's  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Ponton,  one  of  the  magis- 
trates for  Surrey,  with  the  ensuing  prefatory  remarks :  '*  1  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing authentic  state  paper,  the  date  of  which,  prior  by  more  than  three 
weeks  to  the  £ital  10th  of  May,  1768,  shows  how  long  the  horrid  massacre 
in  Sl  George's  Fields  had  been  planned  and  determined  upon  before  it  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  how  long  a  hellish  project  can  be  brooded  over  by 
some  infernal  spirits  witnout  one  moment's  remorse."     Mr.  Wilkes  having 
admitted  the  publication,  the  house  resolved  ''  That  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  a 
member  of  this  house,  who  hath,  at  the  bar  of  this  house,  confessed  himself 
to  be  the  author  and  publisher  of  what  this  house  has  resolved  to  be  an 
insolent,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel ;  and  who  has  been  convicted  iu  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  of  having  printed  and  published  a  seditious  libel,  and 
three  obscene  and  impious  libels ;  and,  by  the  judgment  of  the  said  court, 
has  been  sentenced  to  undergo  twenty-two  months'  imprisonment,  and  is  now 
in  execution  under  the  said  judgment,  be  expelled  this  house;"  which  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative  by  219  against  137.     On  the  16th  of  February, 
1769,  he  was  a  second  time  returned  for  Middlesex  without  opposition.     On 
the  day  following  the  election  was  vacated,  and  he  was  declared  by  a  majority 
of  the  house  incapable  of  being  elected  into  that  parliament.     Notwith- 
standing this  resolution  of  the  house  he  was  a  third  time,  March  10,  elected 
without  opposition ;  for  Dingley,  as  before  observed,  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  even  a  nomination.     This  election,  however,  was  also  declared  void 
the  next  day.     The  great  mass  of  Middlesex  freeholders  were,  in  conse- 
quence, thrown  into  a  more  violent  commotion  than  ever,  and  insisted  upon 
their  right  to  return  whomsoever  they  pleased,  let  parliament  expel  him  as 
often  as  it  pleased.     Wilkes  was  a  third  time  expelled ;  and,  to  oppose  him 
with  a  certainty  of  success,  another  device  was  now  contrived ;  and,  under 
the  promise  that  he  should  certainly  be  seated  for  the  county  in  opposition 
to  Wilkes,  Colonel  Luttrell  was  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  the  seat  he 
ihen  held,  and  to  oppose  him  with  all  the  force  that  could  be  mustered  up 
on  the  occasion^     With  every  possible  effort  exerted  in  his  fiivour,  however, 
Luttrell  was  incapable  of  obtaining  more  than  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
votes,  and  Wilkes  was  again  returned  almost  unanimously.     The  ministry 
were  intimidated ;  but  still  resolved  to  carry  their  new  device  into  effect. 
Wilkes  was  not  now,  therefore,  to  be  openly  re-expelled;  but,  which 
amounted  to  the  same  thing,  to  be  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  parliament 
in  consequence  of  his  previous  expulsion,  and  Luttrell  was  of  course  declared 
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Gommom,  perhaps  less  Tirtaous  tban  the  present,   every 
county  in  England,  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  treasury,  may 
be  represented  as   completely  as  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
Posterity  will  be  indebted  to  your  Grace  for  not  contenting 
yourself  with  a  temporary  expedient,  but  entailing  upon  them 
the  immediate  blessings  of  your  administration.     Boroughs 
"weve  already  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  government.    Counties 
could  neither  be  purchased  nor  intimidated.     But  their  solemn 
determined  election  may  be  rejected,  and  the  man  they  detest 
may  be  i^^pointed,  by  another  choice,  to  xepxesent  them  in 
parliament.    Yet  it  is  admitted,  that  the  sherLOfe  obeyed  tiie 
laws  and  performed  their  duty  *.     The  return  they  made  must 
have  been  legal  and  valid,  or  undoubtedly  they  would  hare 
been  censured  for  making  it.    With  every  good-natured  allow- 
ance for  your  Grace's  youth  and  inexperience,  there  are  somfi 
things  which  you  cannot  but  know.     You  cannot  but  know 
that  the  right  of  the  freeholders  to  adhere  to  their  choice 
(even  supposing  it  improperly  exerted)  was  as  clear  and  indis- 
putable as  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  exclude  one  of 
their  own  members : — ^nor  is  it  possible  for  you  not  to  see  the 
wide  distance  there  is  between  the  negative  power  of  rejectrog 
one  man,  and  the  positive  power  of  appointing  another.     The 
right  of  expulsion,  in  the  most  favourable  sense,  is  no  more 
than  the  custom  of  parliament     The  right  of  election  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  constitution.     To  violate  that  right,  and 
much  more  to  transfer  it  to  any  other  set  of  men,  is  a  step 
leading  immediately  to  the  dissolution  of  all  government.     So 
far  forth  as  it  operates,  it  constitutes  a  House  of  Commons 
which  does  not  represent  the  people.    A  House  of  Commons 

iiie  sitting  member.  Tet,  with  an  ineongntity  not  often  to  be  paiaHded, 
the  sheriftiB,  instead  of  being  punished,  were  admitted  to  have  dons  their  dn^ 
ui  allowing  Wilkes  to  have  beeome  a  candidate,  and  in  letuming  him  as 
fairly  elected. 

The  nation  at  large  now  joined  in  the  cause  of  the  Middlesex  freeholders; 
the  parliament  from  exereising  the  unconstitutional-act  of  rejecting  one  per- 
son who  was  a  real  member  of  its  body,  without  an  adequate  cause,  and  in 
admitting  another  person  to  be  a  member  who  had  never  been  returned  by.  a 
-majority  of  votes,  viras  declared  to  have  passed  into  a  state  of  political  inca- 
pacity, every  vote  and  act  of  which  must  necessarily  be  incompetent  and  il- 
legislative  and  the  throne  was  thronged  with  petitions  and  remonstBanoes 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  beseeching  his  llajesty  to  disscdve  it. 

*  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  when  it  was  proposed  to  punish  the  ^eri^Gi^  de- 
eUtred  in  the  fionse  of  Commons,  that  they,  in  returning  Mr.  Wilkes^  had 
•done  no  more  than  their  duty.-oJuiiius. 
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m  formed  would  invoke  a  cootvadiotion  and  the  grosaast  con^ 
fmon  of  ideas ;  but  there  are  some  mmiBters,  my  Ijord»  ^vhoae 
views  oan  only  be  answered  by  reconciling  absmrdities,  and 
making  the  same  proposition  ^ich  is  fake  and  absurd  in 
trgament,  true  in  fact. 

This  measure,  my  Lord,  is,  however  attended  widi  one  conse- 
quence fayourable  to  the  people  which  I  am  persuaded  yon 
did  not  foresee  *.   While  the  contest  lay  between  the  ministry 
and  Mr.  Wilkes,  his  situation  and  private  character  gave  yon 
^d^antages  over  him,  which  common  candour,  if  not  the 
memory  of  your  former  friendship,  ehould  have  forbidden  you 
to  make  use  of.     To  religious  men  you  had  an  opportunity 
of  exaggerating  the  irregularities  of  his  past  life ; — 'to  mode- 
rate men  you   held  forth  the    pernicious  consequences  of 
iiactiou.     Men  who,  with  this  character,   looked  no  farther 
than  to  the  object  before  them,  were  not  dissatisfied  at  seeing 
"Mr.  Wilkes  excluded  from  parliament.    Ton  have  now  taken 
care  to  shift  the  question ;  or,  rather,  you  have  created  a  new 
one,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  is  no  more  concerned  than  any 
other  English  gentleman.      You  have  united  this  country 
Against  you  on  one  grand  constitutional  point,  on  the  decision 
of  "which  our  existence  as  a  free  people  absolutely  depends. 
You  have  asserted,  not  in  words  but  in  fact,  that  representation 
^  parhament  does  not  depend  upon  the  choice  of  the  free- 
holders,    if  Buch  a  case  can  possibly  happen  once,  it  may 
happen  frequently; — ^it  may  happen  always; — ^and  if  three 
hundred  votes,   by  any  mode  of  reasoning  whatsoever,   can 
prevaQ  against  twelve  hundred,  the  same  reasoning  would 
«^«ally  have  given  Mr.  Luttrell  his  seat  with  ten  votes,  or 
cvon  with  one.     The  consequences  of  this  attack  npon  the 
constitution  are  too  plain  and  palpable  not  to  alarm  the  dullest 
apprehension.     I  trust  you  will  find  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  neither  deficient  in  spirit  nor  understanding,  though 
you  have  treated  them  as  if  they  had  neither  sense  to  feel,  nor 
spirit  to  resent.    We  have  reason  to  thank  'God  and  our  an- 
^tors,  that  there  never  yet  was  a  minister  in  this  country 
^ho  could  stand  the  issue  of  such  a  conflict ;  and,  with  every 
prejudice  in  favour  of  your  intentions,  I  see  no  such  abilitieB 
1^1  your  Grace  as  should  entitle  you  to  succeed  in  an  enter- 
prise, in  which  the  ablest  and  basest  of  your  predecessors  have 
found  their  destruction.    You  may  continue  to  deceive  your 

*  The  reader  i«. desired  to  mask  this  propbecy.^^Juirivfi. 
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gracious  master  with  false  representations  of  the  temper  and 
condition  of  his  subjects — ^you  may  command  a  venal  vote, 
because  it  is  the  common  established  appendage  of  your  ofiQ^ 
—but  never  hope  that  the  freeholders  will  make  a  tame  sur- 
render  of  their  rights,  or  that  an  English  army  will  join  with 
you  in  overturning  the  liberties  of  their  country.  They  know 
that  their  first  duty  as  citizens  is  paramount  to  all  subse- 
quent engagements,  nor  will  tliey  prefer  the  discipline,  nor 
even  the  honours,  of  their  profession  to  those  sacred  original 
rights  which  belonged  to  them  before  they  were  solcBere, 
and  which  they  claim  and  possess  as  the  birthright  of  En^ 
lishmen. 

Return,  my  Lord,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  that  easy  insipid 
system  which  you  first  set  out  with.  Take  back  your  mistress  *; 
— the  name  of  friend  may  be  fatal  to  her,  for  it  leads  to 

*  The  Duke,  aboat  this  time,  had  sepaiated  himself  from  Ann  Fanof  i» 
but  proposed  to  continue  united  with  her  on  some  I^latonic  terms  of  friend^bip/ 
which  she  rejected  with  contempt.  His  baseness  to  this  woman  is  beyond 
description  or  belief. — JtrNius  *. 

'  It  was  the  avowed  principle  of  the  writer  of  these  letters  never  to  spate 
the  man  wHose  measures  were  to  be  condemned ;  but  ever  to  mingle  the 
abuse  of  private  character  with  the  vehement  disapprobation  of  public  con- 
duct  When  a  minister  or  adversary  of  any  sort  was  to  be  written  down^, 
Junius  thought  that  no  sort  of  opprobrium  against  him  ought  to  be  spsi^ 
that  could  contribute  to  this  effect.  While  the  morality  of  this  principle  » 
to  be  condemned,  its  policy,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  may  be  approved. 
An  opposition  that  affects  too  much  candour  towards  its  adversaries  torn 
always  be  feeble  and  inefficient.  But  the  use  of  opprobria  against  a  political 
opponent  may  be  carried  to  excess;  if  harsh  epithets  or  malicious  hw^ 
be  repeated  till  they  lose  their  first  lively  effect  on  the  mind,  the  intendea 
result  is  then  directly  counteracted,  and  the  abuse  is  not  less  injudicious  than 
unjust  Junius,  vehement  in  spirit,  and  proud  of  his  talents  for  obloquy  ai|^ 
invective,  appears  to  have  occasionally  run  into  this  error ;  and,  perhaps,  in 
no  instance  more  strikingly  than  in  his  frequent  allusions,  both  in  this  wad 
his  next  address,  to  the  liaison  between  the  minister  and  Miss  Parsons.  ^^ 
have  before  us  in  MS.  some  verses  on  the  subject,  which  show  that  the  el^gs^ 
Junius  could  even  descend  to  gross  ribaldry,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object. 
The  verses  are  headed  "  Hahry  and  Nan,  an,  JSlegy  in  the  manner  qT 
TibvXlus"  Excepting  the  first  verse,  which  we  subjoin,  they  are  unfit  for  pnD- 
lication. 

"  Can  Apollo  resist,  or  a  Poet  refuse. 

When  Harry  and  Nancy  solicit  the  Muse ; 
A  statesman  who  makes  the  whole  nation  his  care. 
And  a  nymph  who  is  almost  as  chaste  as  she's  fair." 
The  hand-writing  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Junius.-— Ed. 
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treacheiy  and  persecutiozi.  Indulge  the  people  Attend  New- 
market. Mr.  XiUttrell  may  again  vacate  his  seat;  and  Mr. 
Wilkes,  if  not  persecuted,  will  soon  be  forgotten.  To  be  weak 
and  inactive  is  safer  than  to  be  daring  and  criminal ;  and  wide 
is  the  distance  between  a  riot  of  the  populace  and  a  convulsion 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  You  may  live  to  make  the  experiment, 
but  no  honest  man  can  wish  you  should  survive  it. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XII. 

TO  HIS    GRACE  THE  DUEE  OF  GRAFTON. 

The  former  letters  from  Junius  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  wkatever  pain 

they  might  have  given  his  Grace,  had  produced  no  alteration  in  his  public 

condnct.    Mr.  Luttrell  still  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  one  of  the  re- 

preseDtatiyes  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.     Mr.  Wilkes  was  not  freed  from 

the  effects  of  the  prosecution  against  him ;  those  Tigorous  measures  were  not 

relaxed  which  government  had,  at  lengthy  resolutely  adopted  for  the  suppres- 

uon  of  the  riots  which  had  long  triumphed  in  the  metropolis.     Neither  did 

it  appear  that  the  duke  had  either  lost  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  or 

himaelf  wavered  as  to  his  intention  of  remaining  in  office.     He  was  even 

strengthened  in  power  by  an  alliance  of  marriage  which  might  seem  to  unite 

him  with  the  fionily  and  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.   Yet  the  power  of 

Junina  over  public  opinion  was,  in  the  mean  time,  greatly  increased,  and  he 

vas  already  regarded  as  the  most  formidable  of  the  foes  of  the  Ministry,  the 

ablest  of  the  allies  of  the  opposition.     He  determined,  therefore,  to  try  what 

iKight  be  done  by  one  general  letter  of  satire  upon  the  whole  conduct  and 

ouncter  of  the  first  minister,  both  in  public  and  in  private  life.     To  command 

ttv  admiration  of  his  inculpatory  eloquence,  to  render  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 

u  possible,  odious  and  contemptible  in  the  judgment  of  all  parties,  and  make 

hna  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  ministerial  office,  were  evidently  the 

objects  at  which  Junius,  in  this  letter,  aimed.  The  boldness  of  his  address,  the 

>rt  viih  which  the  intermixture  of  truth  in  it  is  made  to  lend  new  credibility 

^  fidsehood,  its  wit,  its  elegance,  its  vehemence,  the  secret  anecdotes  which 

It  brought  into  light,  and  the  able  discernment  of  political  expediencies  which 

rt  exhibits,  gave  it  an  influence  inconceivably  great  on  the  minds  of  those  to 

'^m  it  was  addressed.     Political  letters  in  newspapers,  it  is  essential  to 

r*^^  ^cre  frff  more  attentively  read  when  Junius  wrote  than  at  present 

j!^>e  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  regularly  pub- 

luhed;  nor  had  the  public  journals  so  generally  a  regular  and  paid  body  of 

contributors,  to  whom  is  exclusively  entrusted  their  leading  commentaries  on 

Public  men  and  measures. — Ed. 


Mt  Lobd,  May  80, 1769. 

Jy  the  measures  in  which  you  have  been  most  successful  had 
^^  supported  by  any  tolerable  appearance  of  argument,  I 
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shoold  hftTe  thought  my  time  not  ill  emfA^ayed  in  coniaEmBag 
to  examine  yoor  oonduol  as.  a  minisler,  and  stating  it  £EiirIjvtD 
the  public.  But  when  I  see  questione,  of  the  highest  nfttinrp^ 
importance,  oikrried  as  they  have  been,  and  the  first  piinciplw 
of  the  constitution  openly  violated  mthout  azgnnient  oar 
decency,  I  confess  I  give  up  the  cause  in  despair.  The 
meanest  of  your  prodecessors  had  abilities  sufficient  to  give 'a 
colour  to  their  measures.  If  they  invaded  the  rights  of  the 
people,  they  did  not  dare  to  offer  a  direct  insult  to  their  un- 
derstanding; and,  in  former  times,  the  most  venal  parlia- 
ments made  it  a  condition,  in  their  bargain  with  the  minister, 
that  he  should  furnish  them  -with  some  plausible  pretences 
for  selling  their  country  and  themselves.  You  have  had  the 
merit  of  introducing  a  more  compendious  system  of  gorem 
ment  and  logic.  You  neither  address  yourself  to  the  passions 
nor  to  the  understanding,  but  simply  to  the  touch.  You 
apply  yourself  immediately  to  the  &elings  of  your  friends 
who,  contrary  to  the  forms  of  parliament,  never  enter  heaitily 
into  a  debate  until  they  have  divided. 

Eelinquishing,  therefore,  all  idle  views  of  amendment  to 
your  Grace,  or  of  benefit  to  the  public,  let  me  be  permitted 
to  consider  your  character  and  conduct  merely  as  a  subject  of 
curious  speculation.  There  is  something  in  both,  which  dis- 
tinguishes you  not  only  from  all  other  ministers,  but  all  other 
men.  It  is  not  that  you  do  wrong  by  design,  but  that  you 
should  nevei^do  right  by  mistake.  It  is  not  that  your  indo 
lence  and  your  activity  have  been  equally  misapplied,  but 
that  the  first  uniform  principle,  or,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  the 
genius  of  your  life,  should  have  carried  you  through  eveiy 
possible  change  and  contmdiotion  of  oonduot  without  tbe 
momentary  imputation  or  colour  Of  a  virtue,  and  that  the 
wildest  spirit  of  inconsistency  should  never  once  have,  be- 
trayed you  into  a  wise  or  honourable  action.  This,  I  own, 
^ves  an  air  of  singularity  to  your  fortune,  as  well  as  to  your 
disposition.  Let  us  look  back  together  to  a  seene  in  whieh 
a  mind  like  yours  will  find  nothing  to  repent  of.  Let  us  try, 
my  Lord,  how  well  you  have  supported  the  various  relations 
in  which  you  stood,  to  your  sovereign,  your  country,  your 
friends,  and  yourself.  Give  us,  if  it  be  possible,  aome  excuse 
to  posterity,  and  to  ourselves,  for  submitting  to  ^yonr  adminiB- 
tration.     If  not  the  abilities  of  a  great  minister,  if  not  tlie 
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integi'ity  of  a  patnot,  or  the  fidelity  of  a  Ikdend,  show  us,  at 
hssstj  the  firmnesB  of  a  man.  For  the^galoB  of  jovat  miBtresf, 
the  lover  sfaall  be  spared.  I  ^31  :iiot  lead  her  into  ipublic  as 
yoa  ha;7e  done,  nor  will  I  insult  the  nxemory  of  departed 
beauty.  !Qer  sex,  which  alone  made  heTiomuhle  in  fovit 
eyes,  makes  her  respecteble  in  mine. 

The  character  of  the  T«pi2ted  ancestors  of  some  men  hm 

made  it  possible  for  their  descendants  to  .be  vicious  in  the 

extreme  without  being  degenerate.     Those  of  your  Grace, 

for  instance,  left  no  distressing  examples  of  irintue  eren  ts 

tiieir  legitimate  posterity,  and  you  may  look  back  with  plea* 

Bare  to  an  illus^ous  pedigree  in  which  heraldiy  has  not  lelt 

a  single  good  quality  upon  record  to  insult  or  upbraid  you*. 

Yoa  have  better  proofs  of  your  descent,  my  Lord,  than  the 

register  of  a  marriage,  or  any  troublesome  inheritance  of 

reputation.     There  are  some  hereditary  strokes  of  character 

l»y  \vliich  a  family  may  be  as  clearly  distinguished  as  by  the 

blackest  features  of  the  human  face.     Charles  the  First  lived 

and  died  a  hypocrite.     Charles  the  Second  was  a  hypocrite  of 

another  sort,  and  should  have  died  upon  the  same  scaffold. 

At  the  distance  of  a  century  we  see  their  different  characters 

bappily  revived  and  blended  in  your  Grace.     Sullen  and 

^vere  without  religion,  projBligate  without  gaiety,  you  .live 

fike  Charles  IT.  without  being  an  amiable  companion,  and, 

^  aught  I  know,  may  die  as  his  father  did  without  th© 

reputation  of  a  martyr. 

You  had  already  taken  your  degrees  with  credit  in  those 
schools  in  which  the  English  nobility  are  formed  to  virtue 
^en  you  were  introduced  to  Lord  Chatham's  protectiont. 

*  Th.  ««]}„]„  ,f  GM^,  „  ...M  p<u»„,  k„<^,  wa.  a  n.t.»l  »n  of 
^^\n  II.  Bming  the  progress  of  the  revolution  he  abandoned  the  Stoarts 
«f  Sing  William,  and  his  descendants  had  hitherto  generally  ranked  them- 
WYeg  among  the  party  of  the  Whigs. 

f  To  understand  these  passages,  Junhu,  in /a  fiote,  refers  the  reader  to 
^Autory  qf  the  kOe  Mtnority,  This  pamphlet  was  written  hy  Charles 
"J^^^^uend,  a  grandson  of  Lord  Townsend,  and  hrotharin-law  of  Sir  Eofaeit 
*<*lpole,  the  famous  minister.  Mr.  Hume,  in  a  letter  to  Adam  Smith, 
^ksof  Totgvnsend  as  ''the  deverest  fellow  in  England."  He  was  so  charmed 
*^  the  perusal  of  Smith's  Theory  qf  Moral  Sewtimefet^  thai  he  immediately 
^Ived  to  honour  himseif  by  the  patronege  of  the  author.  Having  niairiad 
^•Countess  Bowager  of  Dalkeith,  mother  to  a  former  Duke  of  Bueeleugh, 

u*  **y  «"M«l«*»ce,  considerable  authority  in  the  direction  of  that  yoimg 
aobleman'g  education.     He  invited  Mr.  Smith  from. the  University  of  Oka- 
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From  Newmarket,  White's,  and  the  Opposition,  he  gave  jou 
to  the  world  with  an  air  of  popularity  which  young  men 
usually  set  out  with  and  seldom  preserve — grave  and  plausi- 
ble enough  to  be  thought  fit  for  business,  too  young  for 
treachery,  and,  in  short,  a  patriot  of  no  unpromising  expecta* 
tions.  Lord  Chatham  was  the  earliest  object  of  your  political 
wonder  and  attachment  *.  Yet  you  deserted  him  upon  the 
first  hopes  that  offered  of  an  equal  share  of  power  widi  Lord 
Bockingham.  When  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  first  nego- 
tiation failed,  and  when  the  favourite  was  pushed  to  the  last 
extremity,  you  saved  him,  by  joining  with  an  administration 
in  which  Lord  Chatham  had  refused  to  engage.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  was  your  friend,  and  you  are  yet  to  explain  to  the 
world,  why  you  consented  to  act  without  him,  or  why,  after 
uniting  with  Lord  Rockingham,  you  deserted  and  betrayed 
him.  You  complained  that  no  measures  were  taken  to  satisfy 
your  patron,  and  that  your  friend,  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  suf- 
fered so  much  for  the  party,  had  been  abandoned  to  his  fate. 
They  have  since  contributed  not  a  little  to  your  present 
plenitude  of  power ;   yet  I  think  Lord  Chatham  has  less 

gow  to  accompany  the  Dnke  on  his  trarels,  upon  conditions  which  assured 
to  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  an  ample  independence  for  his  fatnrs 
life.  Townsend  was  honoured  with  a  noble  encomium  by  Borke,  and  kii 
premature  death  appears  to  have  been  as  much  regretted  as  that  of  the  late 
lamented  Charles  Sutler,  whom  he  seems  to  have  resembled. — Ed. 

*  The  Duke  of  Qrafton  was  first  introduced  into  the  political  world  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  under  the  auspices  and  protection  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  dete^ 
mined  Whig.  To  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute  succeeded  that  of  6F. 
Qrenville  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  soon  became  obnoxious  to  Lord  Bute, 
the  guardian  of  his  Majest3r's  nonage,  and  confidential  adviser.  The  Dnke 
of  Cumberland,  uncle  to  the  king,  was  deputed  to  propose  another  administra- 
tion conjointly  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Temple,  and  Lord  Lyttleton.  They,  how- 
ever, objected  to  the  undue  influence  of  the  noble  favourite,  and  the  proposal 
was  declined.  Lord  Bmskingham  was  now  applied  to,  and  prevailed  upon  to  take 
the  lead,  and  form  an  administration  of  his  own ;  Mr.  Pitt  refused  to  unite 
in  it,  but  the  Duke  of  Grafton  deserted  him,  and  accepted  the  office  of  seers- 
tary  of  state.  With  this  administration,  however,  he  soon  became  chagrined, 
and  resigned  his  office.  Lord  Chatham  again  received  him  into  communion, 
and  in  the  ministry,  shortly  after  planned  and  carried  into  effect  by  himself, 
in  which  he  held  the  privy  seal,  he  nominated  the  Duke  of  Grafton  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  At  the  head  of  this  new  system,  however.  Lord 
Chatham  did  not  long  continne— he  withdrew  in  disgust ;  but  the  noble  duke, 
instead  of  following  him,  took  the  lead  upon  himself,  and  commenced  an  ad- 
ministration of  his  own. 
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reason  than  ever  to  be  satisfied ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  misfortune  of  bis  life,  that  you  should 
baye  so  manj  compensations  to  make  in  the  closet  for  your 
former  friendship  with  him.  Your  gracious  master  under- 
stands your  character,  and  makes  you  a  persecutor,  because 
you  have  been  a  friend. 

Lord  Chatham  formed  his  last  administration  upon  princi- 
ples which  you  certainly  concurred  in,  or  you  could  never 
have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  By  deserting 
those  principles,  and  by  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to 
them,  in  which  hb  found  you  were  secretly  supported  in  the 
doset,  you  soon  forced  him  to  leave  you  to  yourself,  and  to 
withdraw  his  name  from  an  administration  which  had  been 
formed  on  the  credit  of  it.  You  had  then  a  prospect  of 
friendships  better  suited  to  your  genius  and  more  likely  to 
fix  your  disposition.  Marriage  is  the  point  on  which  every 
rake  is  stationary  at  last ;  and  truly,  my  Lord,  you  may  well 
be  weary  of  the  circuit  you  have  taken,  for  you  have  now  fairly 
travelled  through  every  sign  in  the  political  zodiac,  from  the 
Scorpion,  in  which  you  stung  Lord  Chatham,  to  the  hopes  of 
a  Virgin  *  in  the  house  of  Bloomsbury.  One  would  think 
that  you  had  had  suflBlcient  experience  of  the  frailty  of  nuptial 
engagements,  or,  at  least,  that  such  a  friendship  as  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  might  have  been  secured  to  you  by  the  auspi- 
cious marriage  of  your  late  Duchess  withf  his  nephew. 
But  ties  of  this  tender  nature  cannot  be  drawn  too  close ; 
^d  it  may,  possibly,  be  a  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  am- 
bition, after  making  her  an  honest  woman,  to  work  a  miracle 
of  the  same  sort  upon  your  Grace.  This  worthy  nobleman 
has  long  dealt  in  virtue.  There  has  been  a  large  consump- 
tion of  it  in  his  own  family;  and,  in  the  way  of  traffic,  I  dare 
8&y  he  has  bought  and  sold  more  than  hsdf  the  representa- 
tive integrity  of  the  nation. 

In  a  political  view  this  union  is  not  imprudent.  The 
favour  of  princes  is  a  perishable  commodity.  You  have  now 
a  strength  sufficient  to  command  the  closet ;  and,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  betray  one  friendship  more,  you  may  set  even 
Ijord  Bute  a,t  defiance     Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  may  possibly 

•  His  Grace  had  lately  married  Miss  Wrottesley,  niece  of  the  Good  Ger- 
tn»de,  Duchess  of  Bedford. — Jukiits. 

t  Miss  Liddel,  after  her  divorce  from  the  Duke,  married  Lord  Upper 
wry.— JuKius. 
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xemembor  vAkot  nae*  the  Bake  of  Bedford  usually  makea-  of 
hia  power 'I' ;  and  our  ^pracious  sovereign,  I  doubt  not,  xejoicaa 
at  this  first  appeasBnee  of  union  among  bis  servants.  Bja 
late  m^esty,  under  the  happy  influence  of  a  family  (xmneo* 
tion  between,  his  ministers,  was  relieved  horn  the  caresraC 
government.  A  more  active  prince  may  peihf^  obaecve 
with  sttfi^pidon  by  what  degrees  an  art£al  servant  grows  upon 
his  master,  hom  the  first  unlimited  professione  of  daly  and 
attachment  to  the  painful  representation  of  the  neoesdty  of  the 
royal  service,  and  soon,  in  regular  progression,  to  the  liuDable 
insolence  of  diofcating  in  all  the  obsequious  forma  of  peremp- 
tory submission*  The  interval  is  carefully  employed,  in  form- 
ing connections,  creating  interests,  colleotiBg  a.  party,  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  double  marriages  f ;  until  the  de- 
luded prince  who  thought  he  had  found  a  creature  prostituted 
to  his  service,  and  insignificant  enough  to  be  always  depend- 
ent upon,  his  pleasure,  finds  him  at  last  too  strong  to  be  com- 
manded and  too  formidable  to  be  removed. 

Your  Grraoe'a-  puhlic  conduct  as  a  minister  is  hut  the 
Gounterpart  of  your  private  history; — the  sune  inoonsisteiK^, 
the  same  contradictions.  In  America  we  trace  you  from  Hib 
first  opposition:  to  the  Stamp  Act  |  on  principles  of  conveni- 
ence,, to  Mr.  Pitt!a  surrender  of  the  right ;  then  forward  to 

*  Mi.  Stuaxt  Maokenzie  watr  bsother  to  the  Earl  of  Bute.  Tlie  Duke  of 
Bedford's  abuse  of  power  here  referred  to  is  agaiu  noticed  in  Junius,  Letter 
No.  36,  and  consisted  in  compelling  the  king  to  displace  Mr.  Mackenzie  from 
the  office  of  lord  ptivy  seal  of  Scotland,  shortly  after  his  appointaHm^  is 
&Tonr  of  Jboid  Frndenck  Campbell.  In  tiiis  act  of  coeroion  Mk  Ormvilld 
hoora  an  equal  past  with  the  noble  duke.  Upon  the  resignatioiL  of  theia 
ministers,  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  was  reinstated  in  his  former  post 

f  These  double  marriages,  which  Junius  gloats  over  with  remorseless 
satire,  have  been  partiy  explained  already;  they  were  the  marriiq^es  of 
llie  Duke  of  Gcsfton  with  the  niece  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedfbsd,  and  of  tlie 
lady  whom  he  had  diyorced  for  infidelity,  with  her  paramouc^  the  nephew 
oi  the  Duke..  The  last  has  not  been  without  imitations  in  high  circles  in 
more  recent  times,  and,  if  not  adequate  compensation  in  such  unfortunate  con* 
nezions,  is  the  best  proof  that  can  be  afforded  by  the  transgressors  of  the  sin- 
oerity  of  their- preferences: — Bd. 

X  At  1^  period  hsis  referred  to^  the  American' colonies  had  acqmred  tnuh 
ft  population  and  proportion  of  public  weahh,  as  to  render  itneoessBry  to  -in- 
quire more  critically  than  had  hitherto  been  don^e  into  the  peculiar  mode  of 
its  political  connection,  with*  the  mother  country,  and  te  bindit  to  the^latter 
in  a  more  definite  bond.  It  was  found  that  moat  of  tbe  provineial  depaat* 
ments  were  chartered  by  the  crown  and  expnessly  exempted  from  l^firiatiTe 
taxation,  but  that  others  were  not  chartered  in  any  way,  and.  of  course  p|Qt» 
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IiQid  Bookingham/a  sarrender  of  the  fact ;  then  back  again  to 
Lord  Rockingham's  declaration  of  the  right ;  then  forward  to 
tfoetion  mth  Mr.  To^ioishend ;  and,  in  the  last  instance,  from 
tlie  gentle  Gonway's  nndetennined  discretion  to  blood  and 
<»mpulsian  with  the  Dnho.  of  Bedford 'i'.  Yet,  if  we  may 
^eve  the  eimplifiity  o£  Lord  North  s  eloquence,  at  the  open- 
ing of  next  session  you  are  once  more  to  be  tlie  patron  of 
America;  !&  this  the  wisdom  of  a  great  minister  ?  or  is  it 
the  oniinons.Yibisation  of  a  pendulum  ?  Had  you  no  opinion 
tf  your  own,  my  Lord.?  or  was  it  the  goatification  of  betcay- 
ing  every  party  with  which  you  have  been  united,  and  of 
teerting  ev^ery  politifial  principle  in  which  you  had  concurred  ? 
Your  enfflniea  may  turn  their  eyes  without  regret  from  this 
sdmirable  system,  of  provincial  government.     They  will  find 

*CBed  no  sach  privily.  From  tiie  capacity  of  their  being  now  able  to  con* 
tribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the  itate,  from  a  desire  to  equalise  the  entire 
akmntioni  and.from  a  proliMHed  belief  that  charter»  granted  by  the  crown 
viihaeh  an  exemption  aB>aboTe,  displayed  an  imdae  stretch  of  the  preroga* 
tiT^  it  vas  determined  upon,  by  Mr.  Grenville's  administration,  to  bring  the 
natto  b[|ldly  to  an  issue,  and  for  the  legislature  to  claim  an  authority  over 
the  colonies  by  passing  an  act  which  should  immediately  affect  them.  The 
itatate  enacted  for*  this  purpose  was  the  Stamp  Act,  which  imposed  a  duty 
open  many  of  the  ardnlee  most  current  through  the  colonies*  The  ooloniei 
vsre  thrown  into  a. general  commotion  by  this  measure,  the  duty  could  not 
w  collected,  and  almost  every  province  became  ripe  for  rebellion. 

At  home  the  members  of  opposition  doubted,  or  a^ected  to  doubt,  both  the 
Jlllpnety  and  legality  of  the  conduct  of  administration.  Mr.  Pitt  denied 
w>  Tight,  the  Marquis,  of  Bookingham  admitted  the  right,  but  denied  the 
IJMienoy,  iriiile  many  politicians^  perplexed  by  the  sophistry  advanced  by 
"'^  pliers  on  all  sides,  vacillated  in  their  opinion,  and  sometimes  united 
^  ooe  party  and  sometimes  with  another.  Of  this  last  description  was  the 
^^^^  ^lafkon,  who  oeoasionally  &voured  Mr.  Pitt'»  opinion,  occasionally  the 
jyvyof  Boddnghun's^.and  at  last  sided  with  Mr.  Gbades  Townshend  ina 
^''fB&hied  XBBoihitiQn  to  carry  the  sytsem  of  taxation  into  effect  at  all  hazards. 
Hr.  Knox,  in  his  '*  Extra  Official  State  Papers,"  nanates  the  following 
J^JjJjdote  as  having  happened,  to  himself  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act : — 

^  BMming.  a&t  the  resolution  passed  in  the  House  of  Conunons  to  re- 
PA  the  Stamps  Actiand  to  bring  in  the  dedaratory  bill^  X  was  sent  for  to  a 
21^"^  of  the  Oppesition  at  Mr.  Kigby's  in  Parliament  Street;  when  I  came 
*^!"^Se.  GtenviUe  and  Mr.  Bigby  came  out  to  me,  and  told  me  the  Duke 
"^^foid  and  several  othess  desired  to  knew  my  opinion  of  the  effects  which 
*^  nsolBtionft  would  produce  in  Aanerica.  My  answer  was  in  a  few  words 
^l^j'frwsM  qf  thami»  amd  meofures  of  rebellian,  Mr.  Grenville  smiled  and 
TJ*^l>ii  head,  and  }&Jt,  Kigby  swore  by  Q^>  he  thought  so^  and  both 
**°*d  me  a  good  morning.'*    . 
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gratification  enough  in  the  sorvej  of  your  domestic  and 
foreign  policy. 

If,  instead  of  disowning  Lord  Shelbume,  the  British  coort 
had  interposed  with  dignity  and  firmness,  you   know,  my 
Lord,  that  Corsica  would  never  have  been  invaded  *.    The 
French  saw  the  weakness  of  a  distracted  ministry,  and  were 
justified  in  treating  you  with  contempt    They  would  pro- 
bably have  yielded  in  the  first  instance,  rather  dian  hazard  a 
rupture  with  this  country;   but,  being  once  engaged,  they 
cannot  retreat  without  dishonour.     Common  sense  foresees 
consequences  which  have  escaped  your  Grace*s  penetration. 
Either  we  suffer  the  French  to  make  an  acquisition,  the  im- 
portance of  which  you  havo  probably  no  conception,  or  we 
oppose  them  by  an  underhand  management,  wluch  only  dis- 
graces us  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  without  answering  any  par- 
pose  of  policy  or  prudence.    From  secret,  indirect  assistance, 
a  transition  to  some  more  open  decisive  measures  becomes 
unavoidable ;  till  at  last  we  find  ourselves  principals  in  the 
war,  and    are  obliged  to  hazard  everything  for    an  object 
which  might  have  originally  been  obtained  without  expense 
or  danger.     I  am  not  versed  in  the  politics  of  the  north ;  but 
this,  I  believe,  is  certain,  that  half  the  money  you  have  dis- 
tributed to  carry  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  or  even  your 
secretary's  share  in  the  last  subscription,  would  have  kept  the 
Turks  at  your  devotion f.    Was  it  economy,  my  Lord?  or 
did  the  coy  resistance  you  have  constantly  met  with  in  the 
British  senate,  make  you  despair  of  corrupting  the  Divan? 
Your    friends,    indeed,    have    the    first   daim    upon   your 

*  Lord  Shelburne,  father  to  the  present  Marqnis  of  Lanadowne,  while 
Secretary  of  State,  instructed  onr  Ambnssador  at  the  Court  of  Yersailies  to 
remonstrate  in  very  spirited  terms  on  the  intended  invasion  of  Corsica  by 
the  French.  His  Lordship's  conduct,  however,  was  disavowed  by  his  col- 
leagues, and  he  resig^ned  his  situation,  Oct  21, 1768. 

f  The  Ottoman  Porte  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  French  influence; 
the  Court  of  Tuilleries  supplying  it  with  French  officers,  and  instructing  ity 
through  their  means,  in  modem  tactics,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  support  mon 
successfully  the  war  in  which  it  was  engaged  with  fiussia.  The  growing 
extent  of  French  influence  over  the  continent  might,  in  this  instance  perhaps 
have  easily  been  curtailed  by  a  little  address,  and  even  transferred  to  tbe 
court  of  St.  James's.  The  parallel  between  Corsica  and  Hungary  has  bees 
adverted  to  in  a  previous  note,  the  chief  discrepancies  being,  that,  in  the  M 
instance,  Genoa  and  France  were  the  aggressive  powers;  in  the  latter,  Aiuto^ 
and  Bnssia. — Ed. 
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bounty,  but  if  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  can  be  spared  in* 
pension  to  Sir  John  Moore*,  it  would  not  have  disgraced 
you  to  have  allowed  something  to  the  secret  service  of  the 
public. 

Tou  will  say  perhaps  that  the  situation  of  afiGsdrs  at  home 
demanded  and  engrossed  the  whole  of  your  attention.     Here, 
I  confess,  you  have  been  active.     An  amiable,  accomplished 
prince  ascends  the  throne  under  the  happiest  of  all  auspices — 
the  acclamations  and  united  affections  of  his  subjects.     The 
first  measures  of  his  reign,  and  even  the  odium  of  a  favourite, 
were  not  able  to  shake  their  attachment.     Your  services,  my 
Lord,  have  been  more  successful.     Since  you  were  permitted 
to  take  the  lead  we  have  seen  the  natural  effects  of  a  system 
of  government  at  once  both  odious  and  contemptible.     We 
We  seen  the  laws  sometimes  scandalously  relaxed,  some- 
times violently  stretched  beyond  their  tone.     We  have  seen 
the  sacred  person  of  the  sovereign  insulted ;  and,  in  profound 
peace,  and  with  an  undisputed  title,  the  fidelity  of  his  sub- 
jects brought  bj  his   own   servants  into  public   question  f. 
Without  abilities,  resolution,  or  interest,  you  have  done  more 
than  Lord  Bute  could  accomplish  with  all  Scotland  at  his 
heels. 

Your  Grace,  little  anxious  perhaps  either  for  present  or 
future  reputation,  will  not  desire  to  be  handed  down  in  these 
colours  to  posterity.  You  have  reason  to  flatter  yourself  that 
the  memory  of  your  administration  will  survive  even  the  forms 
pf  a  constitution  which  our  ancestors  vainly  hoped  would  be 
immortal ;  and  as  for  your  personal  character  1  will  not,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  suppose  that  you  can  wish  to 
Jaye  it  remembered.  The  condition  of  the  present  times  is 
asperate  indeed ;  but  there  is  a  debt  due  to  those  who  come 
«ter  us,  and  it  is  the  historian's  oflBce  to  punish  though  he 
pannot  correct.  I  do  not  give  you  to  posterity  as  a  pattern  to 
imitate,  but  as  an  example  to  deter ;  and,  as  your  conduct 

Sir  John  Moore  vim  an  old  Newmarket  acquaintance  of  his  Grace's, 
JJwe  he  succeeded  in  completely  squandering  away  his  private  fortune. 

^^  l^uke  of  Grafton^  out  of  compassion^  obtained  for  him  the  pension  in 

question. 

t  The  wise  Duke,  about  this  time,  exerted  all  the  inBuence  of  government 
^  ptocQxe  addresses  to  satisfy  the  King  of  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects.  They 
*oe  m  very  thick  from  Scotland;  but,  after  the  appearance  of  this  letter, 

•  ««rd  no  more  of  them.— Junius. 
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comprehends  erexy  thing  that  a  mse  or  honest  minister  should 
avoid,  I  mean  to  make  you  a  negative  instruction  to  joor  sbo- 
cessors  for  ever. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XIIL 

TO  THE  PBINTEB  OF  THE  PUBLrlO  ADYEBTTSER 

Sib,  Jiue  12, 1769. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton's  friends,  not  finding  it  convenient  to 
enter  into  a  contest  with  Junius,  are  now  reduced  to  the  last 
melancholy  resource  of  defeated  argument,  the  flat  general 
charge  of  scurrility  and  falsehood.  As  for  his  style,  I  sball 
leave  it  to  the  critics.  The  truth  of  his  facts  is  of  more  iffl- 
portance  to  the  puhlic.  They  are  of  such  a  nature  that  I 
think  a  hare  contradiction  will  have  no  weight  with  any  man 
who  judges  for  himself.  *  Let  us  take  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  his  last  letter. 

1.  Have  not  the  first  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  first 
principles  of  the  constitution  heen  openly  invaded,  and  the 
very  name  of  an  election  made  ridiculous,  by  the  arbitrarj  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Luttrell  *? 

2.  Did  not  the  Duke  of  Grafton  freq.uently  lead  his  mistress 
into  public,  and  even  place  her  at  the  head  of  his  table,  as  if 
he  had  pulled  down  an  ancient  temple  of  Venus,  and  coald 
bury  all  decency  and  shame  under  the  ruins  ?  Is  this  the 
man  who  dares  to  talk  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  morals  7 

3.  Is  not  the  character  of  his  presumptive  ancestors  as 
strongly  marked  in  him  as  if  he  had  descended  from  them  in 
a  direct  legitimate  line  ?  The  idea  of  his  death  is  only  pro- 
phetic ;  and  what  is  prophecy  but  a  narrative  preceding  the 
fact? 

4.  Was  not  Lord  Chatham  the  first  who  raised  him  to  the 
rank  and  post  of  a  minister,  and  the  first  whom  he  aban- 
doned ? 

5.  Did  he  not  join  with  Lord  Rockingham  and  betray  him? 

6.  Was  be  not  the  bosom  friend  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  whom  he 
now  pursues  to  destruction  ? 
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7.  Did  he  not  take  his  degrees  with  credit  at  Newmarket, 
White's,  and  the  Opposition  ? 

8.  After  deserting  Lord  Chatham's  principles  and  sacri- 
ficing his  friendship,  is  he  not  now  closely  united  with  a  set 
of  men,  who,  though  they  have  occasionally  joined  with  all 
parties,  have,  in  every  different  situation,  and  at  all  times, 
been  equally  and  constantly  detested  hy  this  country  ? 

9.  Has  not  Sir  John  Moore  a  pension  of  five  hundred 
poimds  a  year?  This  may  prohably  be  an  acquittance  of 
kiQxas  upon  the  tarf ;  but  is  it  possible  for  a  minister  to  ofiEer 
a  grosser  outrage  to  a  nation  which  has  so  very  lately  deared 
vmj  the  beggary  of  the  civil  list  at  the  expense  of  more 
than  half  a  million  ? 

10.  Is  there  any  one  mode  of  thinking  or  acting  with  re- 
spect to  America,  which  the  Duke  of  Grafton  has  not  suc- 
cessively adopted  and  abandoned  ? 

11.  Is  there  not  a  singular  mark  of  shame  set  upon  this 
man,  who  has  so  little  delicacy  and  feeling  as  to  submit  to  the 
oppiobrium  of  marrying  a  near  relation  of  one  who  had  de- 
b^hed  his  vdfe  ?  In  the  name  of  decency  how  are  these 
amiable  cousins  to  meet  at  their  uncle's  table  ?  It  will  be  a 
scene  in  (Edipus,  without  the  distress.  Is  it  wealthy  or  wit» 
or  beauty?  or  is  the  amorous  youth  in  love  ? 

The  rest  is  notorious.  That  Corsica  has  been  sacrificed  to 
tiie  French ;  that  in  some  instances  the  laws  have  been  scan- 
dalously relaxed,  and  in  others  daringly  violated;  and  that 
the  king's  subjects  have  been  called  upon  to  assure  him  of 
^ir  fidelity  in  spite  of  the  measures  of  his  servants. 

A  writer,  who  builds  his  arguments  upon  facts  such  as  these, 
Js  not  easily  to  be  confuted.  He  is  not  to  be  answered  by 
general  assertions  or  general  reproaches.  He  may  want 
doqaence  to  amuse  or  persuade,  but,  speaking  troth,  he  must 
•l^ys  convince. 

PHILOJUNIUS*. 

This  is  the  first  letter  of  Pbilo-Juimts.  In  bis  Fre&oe  Junius  admits 
^e  aQtborsbip  of  letters  under  this  signature,  and  that  it  was  a  subordinate- 
l*rt  he  started  as  needfal  to  explain  and  support  the  principal ;  not,  he 
•y«,  to  *  praise  him,"  but  to  appear  ingennonsly  convinced  by  his  facts  and 
'•wwfflig— a  puff  oblique,  if  not  direct,  from  the  author  himself. — Ed. 


H  S 
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LETTER  XIV. 

TO  THE  PBINTEB  OF  THE   PUBLIO  ADYEBTISEB. 

Sir,  June  22,  1769. 

The  name  of  Old  Noll  is  destined  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  house 
of  Stuart     There  is  an  ominous  fatality  in  it  which  even  the 
spurious  descendants  of  the  family  cannot  escape.      Oliver 
Cromwell  had  the  merit  of  conducting  Charles  the    First 
to  the  block.        Your    correspondent    Old  Noll*  appears 
to  haye  the  same  design  upon  the  Duke  of  Grafton.     His 
arguments  consist  better  with  the  title  he  has  assumed,  than 
with  the  principles  he  professes ;  for  though  he  pretends  to 
be  an  advocate  for  the  Duke,  he  takes  care  to  give  us  the  best 
reasons  why  his  patron  should  regularly  follow  the  fate  of  his 
presumptive,  ancestor.     Through  the  whole  course  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  life  I  see  a  strange  endeavour  to  unite  con- 
tradictions which  cannot  be  reconciled.     He  marries  to  be 
divorced,  he  keeps  a  mistress  to  remind  him  of  conjugal  en- 
dearments, and  he  chooses  such  friends  as  it  is  a  virtue  in 
him  to  desert.     If  it  were  possible  for  the  genius  of  that  ac- 
complished president  who  pronounced  sentence  upon  Charles 
the   First  to  be  revived  in  some  modem  sycophant  f,  his 

*  A  correspondent  under  this  signature  replied  to  the  preceding  letter  of 
Phdlo-Juniut,  in  the  Public  Advertuer,  dated  Jane  19,  introdndng  his 
observations  with  the  following  paragraph : — **  Though  PhiUhJunitu  is,  in 
every  sense,  unworth j  of  an  answer  as  a  writer,  yet,  as  he  has  compressed 
into  small  compass  what  he  calls  the  £Eu;ts  advanced  by  Junius,  I  will  answer 
them  briefly  one  by  one,  and  for  ever  drop  a  subject  that  could  only  acquire 
consequence  by  discussing  it  in  a  serious  manner." — Ed. 

f  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  name  of  Brad- 
thaw, — JuHius.  And  as  little  so  that  Old  Noll  was  the  nickname  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  There  is  a  peculiar  severity  in  the  comparison  of  the  two  periods 
and  the  two  £eimilies.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  a  Stuart,  and  Bradshaw, 
the  president  of  the  regicide  court,  was  the  name  of  the  Duke's  private  secre- 
tary ;  and  Junius  here  insinuates  that  he  was  also  the  author  of  the  letter 
signeid  Old  NoU,  which  had  a  chance  of  proving  tM  &tal  to  his  Grrace's  cause 
as  ever  the  name  of  Bradihaw  or  (Hd  Noll  had  proved  fatal  to  his  Ghrace's 
ancestor.  Before  his  present  appointment,  Bradshaw  had  been  an  under- 
clerk  in  the  war-office,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  private  secretary  for  his 
despatch  in  bosmess.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
and  on  the  Duke  retiring  from  the  premiership  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
pension  of  1500/.  Considering  this  provision  nneqnal  to  his  deserta  or  his 
wants,  he  committed  faicide.^-ED. 
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Grace,  I  doubt  not,  would,  by  sympathy,  discover  him  among 
the  dregs  of  mankind,  and  take  him  for  a  guide  in  those 
paths,  which  naturally  conduct  a  minister  to  the  scaffold. 

The  assertion  that  two  thirds  of  the  nation  approve  of  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Luttrell  (for  even  Old  Noll  is  too  modest  to* 
call  it  an  election),  can  neither  be  maintained  nor  confuted  by 
argument.     It  is  a  point  of  fact  on  which  every  English  gen- 
tleman will  determine  for  himself.     As  to  lawyers,  their  pro- 
fession is  supported  by  the  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and 
^nrong,  and  I  confess  I  have  not  that  opinion  of  their  know- 
ledge or  integrity,  to  think  it  necessary  that  they  should  de- 
cide for  me  upon  a  plain  constitutional  question.     With  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell,  the  Chancellor*  has 
never  yet  given  any  authentic  opinion.     Sir  Fletcher  Norton  + 
is  indeed  an  honest,  a  very  honest,  man ;  and  the  Attorney 
General  J  is  ex  officio  the  guardian  of  liberty,  to  take  care,  I 
presume,  that  it  shall  never  break  out  into  a  criminal  excess. 
Boctor  Blackstone  is  solicitor  to  the  queen.     The  Doctor  re- 
collected that  he  had  a  place  to  preserve,  though  he  forgot 
^t  he  had  a  reputation  to  lose.     We  have  now  the  good  for- 
tune to  understand  the  Doctor's  principles  as  well  as  his 
Stings.    For  the  defence  of  truth,  of  law,  and  reason,  the 
Doctor  s  book  may  be  safely  consulted ;  but  whoever  wishes 
to  cheat  a  neighbour  of  his  estate  §,  or  to  rob  a  country  of  its 

^hts||,  need  make  no  scruple  of  consulting  the  Doctor  him- 
seiL 

The  example  of  the  English  nobility  may,  for  aught  I 
™ow,  sufficiently  justify  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  when  he  in- 
dulges his  genius  in  all  the  fashionable  excesses  of  the  age ; 
yet,  considering  his  rank  and  station,  I  think  it  w^ould  do  him 
niore  honour  to  be  able  to  deny  the  fact  than  to  defend  it  by 
snch  authority.     But  if  vice  itself  could  be  excused,  there  is 

Lord  Camden. 

T  At  this  time  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  with  a  salary  of  3000/.,  and  just 
■Ppofcted  a  privy  counsellor. 

J  Mr.  De  Grey,  afterwards  Lord  Walsingham. 

S  Doctor,  better  known  as  Sir  William,  Blackstone,  and  a  distinguished 
^e :  he  had  been,  unfortunately  for  himself,  an  adviser  of  Sir  James 
J*Jther  against  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  the  dispute  concerning  the  Cum- 
"ttjand  crown  lands,  upon  the  obsolete  law  of  ntUlum  tempus. — Ed. 

li  Blackstone  had  also  supported  government  in  its  rejection  of  Mr.  Wilkes 
*•  "^wmber  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
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yet  a  certain  display  of  it,  a  certain  outrage  to  decency,  and 
violation  of  public  decorum  which,  for  the  benefit  of  society, 
should  never  be  forgiven.  It  is  not  that  he  kept  a  mistress 
at  home,  but  that  he  constantly  attended  her  abroad.  It  is  not 
the  private  indulgence  but  the  publie  insult  of  which  I  com- 
plain. The  name  of  Miss  Parsons  inrould  hardly  have  been 
known,  if  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasuiy  had  not  led  her  in 
triumph  through  the  Opera  House,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  queen.  When  we  see  a  man  act  in  this  manner  we  may 
admit  the  shameless  depravity  of  his  heart,  but  what  are  we 
to  think  of  his  understajoding  ? 

His  Grace,  it  seems,  is  now  to  be  a  regular  domestic  man, 
and,  as  an  omen  o£  the  future  delicacy  and  correctness  of  his 
conduct,  he  marries  a  first  cousin  of  the  man  who  had  fixed 
that  mark  and  title  of  infamy  upon  him  which,  at  the  same 
moment,  makes  a  husband  unhappy  and  ridicukNis.  The  ties 
of  consanguinity  may  possibly  preserve  him  from  the  same 
fate  a  second  time,  and  as  to  the  distress  of  meeting,  I  take 
for  granted  the  venerable  uncle  of  these  common  cousins  has 
settled  the  etiquette  in  such  a  manner  that,  if  a  mistake 
should  happen,  it  may  reach  no  farther  than  from  Madame  nta 
/emme  to  Madame  ma  cousine. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  has  always  some  excellent  reasons  for 
deserting  his  friends.  The  age  and  incapacity  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham*; the  debility  of  Lord  Eockingham;  or  the  infamy  of 
Mr.  Wilkes.  There  was  a  time  indeed  when  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  so  well  acquainted  or  so  violently  oflfended 
Avith  the  infirmities  of  his  friends.  But  now  I  confess  they 
are  not  ill  exchanged  for  the  youthful,  vigorous  virtue  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  firmness  of  General  Conway,  the 
blunt,  or  if  I  may  call  it,  the  aukward  integrity  of  Mr.  Rigby  t» 
and  the  spotless  morality  of  Lord  Sandwich  |. 

*  Lord  Chatham,  it  is  well  known,  laboured  under  a  premature  decrepitade 
of  body,  from  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  the  gout. 

f  Mr.  Rigby  was  introduced  into  political  life  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to 
whom  he  had  chiefly  recommended  himself  by  his  coBTivial  talents.  He  9t 
length  attained  the  lucrative  post  of  paymaster  of  the  British  foroei.  Hu 
pretensions  to  integrity  are  well  known,  even  to  the  present  moment  to  have 
been  rather  equivocal. 

t  It  was  Lord  Sandwich  who,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Warburton,  ooni' 
plained  to  the  House  of  Lords,  of  Wilkes's  Maaay  on  Woman,  and  induced 
their  lordships'  interference,  in  consequence  of  which  the  writer  was  pro8e« 
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If  a  large  pension  to  a  broken  gambler  *  be  an  act  worthy 
of  commendation,  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  connections  will  fur- 
nish him  with  many  opportunities  of  doing  praiseworthy 
actions  ;  and,  as  he  himself  bears  no  part  of  the  expense,  the 
generosity  of  distributing  the  public  money  for  the  support  of 
Tirtuous  families  in  distress  will  be  an  unquestionable  proof 
of  his  Grace's  humanity. 

As  to  public  aifairs.  Old  Noll  is  a  little  tender  of  descend- 
ing to  particulars.     He  does  not  deny  that  Corsica  has  been 
sacrificed  to  France,  and  he  confesses  that,  with  regard  to 
America,  his  patron's  measures  have  been  subject  to  some 
variation ;    but  then  he  promises  wonders    of  stability  and 
firmness  for  the  future.     These  are  mysteries  of  which  we 
must  not  pretend  to  judge  by  experience ;  and  truly,  I  fear 
we  shall  perish  in  the  Desert  before  we  arrive  at  the  Land  of 
Promise.     In  the  regular  course  of  things,  the  period  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  ministerial  manhood  should  now  be  ap- 
proaching.    The  imbecility  of  his  infant  state  was  committed 
to  Lord  Chathanu    Charles  Townshend  took  some  care  of  his 
education  at  that  ambiguous  age  which  lies  between  the  fol- 
hes  of  political  childhood  and  the  vices  of  puberty.      The 
empire  of  the  passions  soon  succeeded.     Hia  earliest  princi- 
ples and  connections  were  of  course  forgotten  or  despised. 
The  company  he  has  lately  kept  has  been  of  no  service  to  his 
ittotals;  and,  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  we  see  the  cha- 
racter of  his  time  of  life  strongly  distinguished.   An  obstinate 
ungovernable  self-sufficiency  plainly  points  out  to  us  that  state 
of  imperfect  maturity  at  which  the  graceful  levity  of  youth  is 
tet,  and  the  solidity  of  experience  not  yet  acquired.     It  is 
poBsible  the  young  man  may  in  time  grow  wiser  and  reform ; 
bat,  if  I  understand  his  disposition,  it  is  not  of  such  corrigible 
stuff  that  we  should  hope  for  any  amendment  in  him  before 
^bas  accomplished  the  destruction  of  this  country.     Like 
other  rakes,  he  may  perhaps  live  to  see  his  error,  but  not 
tmtil  he  has  ruined  his  estate. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 

2*4  Vy  the  crown.     The  irony  of  the  expression  here  adopted  proceeds 
™  the  wellknown  fiict  that  Lord  Suidwich  was  at  this  very  time  the  most 
l«>fligate  of  all  the  Bedford  party. 
*  Sir  John  Hoore. 
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LETTER  XV  *. 

TO  HIS  GBACE   THE   DUKE   OF  OBA.FTON. 


My  Lobd,  July  8, 1769. 

If  nature  had  given  jou  an  understanding  qualified  to  keep 
pace  with  the  wishes  and  principles  of  your  heart,  she  would 
have  made  you,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable 'minister  that 

*  In  this  Letter  Joniiu  with  nnabated  leTerity,  bat  lea  of  personal  crimuia- 
tion,  renews  in  closer  array  of  fiict  and  argument  his  general  attack  on  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  His  eloquence,  however,  and  political  sagacity,  did  not  soo* 
ceed  any  more  than  the  petition  of  the  livery  of  London,  in  obliging  the 
king  to  alter  his  plan  of  government,  or  the  ministry  to  retire.  That  the 
xeador  may  better  understand  the  position  of  the  belligerents — of  the  sove- 
reign and  his  ministry  on  one  side,  and  the  opposition  on  the  other,  consist- 
ing of  the  now  united  Whig  phalanx,  Junius,  Wilkes  and  the  populace,  with 
the  agitators  of  the  City — and  that  he  may  be  the  better  instructed  by  the 
truths  in  these  Letters,  without  being  misled  by  their  prejudices  and  errori, 
it  is  essential  in  the  perusal  of  them  to  hold  the  following  &ct8  steadily  in 
his  mind : — 

1.  The  plan  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  great  Whig  aristocFOcy,  hy 
selecting  ability  and  loyalty  from  among  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  did  not 
begin  with  Lord  Bute,  but  was  conceived  and  arranged  by  Bolingbroke ; 
was  imperfectly  carried  into  effect  in  the  opposition  guided  by  Mr.  Pulteney, 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  Lord  Carteret;  occasioned,  in  the  struggle 
between  its  supporters  and  opposers,  all  that  uncertainty  and  weakness  m 
government  which  prevailed  from  the  resignation  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  till 
the  Felhams  were  fully  established  in  ministerial  power ;  and  was  renewed 
by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1758,  after  the  Whig  aristocracy  had  made  themselves  odious 
by  corruption,  tyranny,  and  fiiilnres. 

2.  The  Earl  of  Bute,  in  his  attempt  to  carry  this  plan  into  effisct,  ^^^^^ 
nothing  so  much  as  in  not  gaining  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  confidential  ally.  Pitthat^ 
the  great  Whig  aristocracy  which  had  scowled  on  his  talents,  and  thvarttdf 
by  every  artifice,  his  attempts  to  rise  by  ability  and  patriotism  above  the 
native  humility  of  his  fortune.  He  courted  the  Tories  of  Leicester  House ; 
and  desired  nothing  better  than  to  set  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
mingled  Whigs  and  Tories,  by  which  the  aristocracy  that  had  oppressed 
him  might  be  overthrown.  Having  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  George 
II.,  who  had  previously  regarded  him  with  aversion,  Pitt  learned  to  vaJne 
himself  on  cultivating  the  personal  favour  of  his  sovereign,  not  less  than  on 
commanding  the  admiration  of  the  multitude.  Had  the  king  and  Lord  Bats 
treated  him  with  free  unbounded  confidence,  he  would,  without  doubt,  h«'* 
entered  cordially  into  their  new  plan  of  combining  and  balancing  parties,  t^ 
it  might  have  been  accomplished  without  occasioning  that  long  prostration 
of  government  which  ensued  in  the  prosecution  of  it  without  Pitt's  aid.  *^ 
was  the  conceit  of  ability  which  he  possessed  not,  it  was  a  jealousy  incom* 
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ever  was  employed  under  a  limited  monarcb  to  accomplish 
the  ruin  of  a  free  people.  When  neither  the  feelings  of 
shame,  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  nor  the  dread  of  punish- 

patible  with  tme  greatness  of  soul,  it  was  a  senritdde  to  sordid  interests 
and  petty  prejudices,  that  made  Bute  irritate  Pitt  to  resignation,  instead  of 
courting,  in  happy  hour,  his  confidential  friendship.  This  was  the  capital  error 
of  the  king's  elect.  He  meant  well ;  when  too  late,  he  strove  to  regain  for  his 
sovereign  the  cordial  service  of  Pitt.  Even  then,  however,  there  were  in  his 
advances  a  hesitation  and  duplicity  which  Pitt's  penetration  could  not  fail  to 
detect,  and  which  hia  generous  nature  must  of  necessity  abhor. 

3.  In  the  first  dissociation  of  the  Whigs  from  the  Tories,  in  the  counter- 
poise of  those  two  parties  in  the  reign  of  William,  in  their  alternate  suc- 
cess under  Anne,  in  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  during  the  two  first  reigns 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  in  the  efforts  of  St.  John,  of  Pitt,  of  Bute,  to 
displace  them,  and  in  the  consummation  of  Tory  ascendancy  under  the 
ministry  of  the  son  of  Chatham,  the  operation  of  general  and  permanent 
causes  is  conspicuously  remarkable — causes  originating  in  the  first  principles 
of  human  nature,  and,  in  the  fundamental  composition  of  society,  predomi- 
nating over  all  those  secondary  causes  to  wliich  narrow-minded  courtiers, 
patriots,  politicians,  party- writers,  and  historians,  have  attributed  all  the  fluc- 
tuation and  changes  in  the  government  and  policy  of  Britain. 

4.  During  the  long  supremacy  of  the  Whigs,  both  the  Exicutive  and  the 
L^x^vot  Powers  had  made  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution.  These  had,  indeed,  been  in  part 
counterbalanced  by  the  growing  ascendancy  of  public  opinion,  the  voice  of 
"which  had  begun  to  be  generally  listened  to,  and  obeyed,  by  both  the  crown 
and  the  parliament.  It  was  time,  however,  both  for  the  safety  of  the  crown 
and  the  constitution,  that  such  encroachments  should  be  checked.  They 
wnld  not  have  been  effectually  checked  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  opposi- 
^OD}  both  in  parliament  and  among  the  people,  in  support  of  which  the 
I«tter8  of  Junius  were  written. 

5.  It  does  not  appear,  that  any  one  of  the  parties  in  the  opposition,  from 
tie  year  176.0  to  the  year  1770,  had  thoroughly  studied  anything  but  their 
pntate  and  party  interests  and  caprices  of  all  that  was  in  dispute.  They 
^  «o  princijples  thxmyughly  understood ;  and,  because  thorougldy  under' 
^^t  ikerrfore  not  to  he  abandoned.  The  great  utilities  of  government  and 
*>Qety  unpelled  them  along  in  a  course  in  which  Whigs  and  Tories  might 
cw^ly  move  on  together.  But  here  they  were,  in  some  sort  unconscious 
*S^t8;  as  to  all  else,  what  they  called  their  principles  continually  yielded  to 
^teir  interests  and  passions.  The  peace  of  1763,  hastily  concluded,  was  at 
fi«t  almost  unanimously  approved  by  all  but  Mr.  Pitt.  Even  of  the  perse- 
cotion  of  Wilkes,  almost  all,  in  their  turn,  approved,  at  least  so  fer  as  not  to 
Jwke  his  acquittal  a  condition  without  which  they  would  not  act  with 
pjvernment.  In  regard  to  the  taxation  of  the  Americans,  it  is  evident  from 
the  whole  conduct  of  all  parties,  that  there  was,  in  truths  no  real  dispute, 
ffwpt  as  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  it  into  easy  execution.  Wilkes  had 
his  merits  and  his  uses,  but  patriotism  with  him  was  merely  a  game  of  calcu- 
lation. His  spirit  delighted  in  bold  contention,  and  he  desired  to  make  his 
fortune.    This  was  the  sum  of  his  impulses  :  and  yet  he  happened  to  ex- 
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ment,  fona  any  bar  to  the  designs  of  a  minister,  the  people 
nvould  have  too  much  reason  to  lament  their  condition,  if  they 
did  not  find  some  resoarce  in  the  weakness  of  his  understand- 
ing. We  owe  it  to  the  bounty  of  Providence,  that  the  com- 
pletest  depravity  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  strangely  united 
with  a  confusion  of  the  mind  which  counteracts  the  most 
favourite  principles,  and  makes  the  same  man  treacherous 
without  art,  and  a  hypocrite  without  deceiving.  The  mea- 
sures, for  instance,  in  which  your  Grace's  activity  has  been 
chiefly  exerted,  as  they  were  adopted  without  skill,  should 
have  been  conducted  with  more  than  common  dexterity.  But 
truly,  my  Lord,  the  execution  has  been  as  gross  as  the  design. 

bibit  more  remarkable  steadiness,  and  to  be  the  instrument  of  greater  good 
to  the  constitution,  tban  was  effected  by  all  the  cabals,  and  all  the  parlia- 
mentary eloquence,  of  the  higher  members  of  the  opposition.  The  patriot 
citizens  of  London,  had  as  little  of  virtae  and  intelligence  in  their  opposition 
as  the  parliamentary  leaders.  The  agitators  who  stirred  them  into  action 
were  mostly  men  actuated  by  base  or  absurd  motives.  The  mob  were  insjared 
by  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  low  insolence. 

6.  There  was  much  of  weakness,  of  narrowness,  of  mean  artifice,  and  of 
blundering  rashness,  in  the  system  of  the  court  itseli  In  principle,  and  is 
its  first  leading  yiews,  it  was  considerably  in  the  right :  in  almost  all  ek^ 
it  was  in  the  wrong.  The  virtue  and  ability  of  the  sovereign  himself,  toge- 
ther with  the  insuperable  necessities  of  government,  seem  to  have  contributed, 
much  more  than  the  skill  or  honesty  of  any  of  his  secret  counsellors,  to  avert 
that  ruin  which  the  weakness  of  the  government,  and  the  strength  of  the 
opposition,  too  long  threatened. 

7.  What  the  Whigs,  who  complied  of  a  secret  ih^fiueiue  at  court,  which, 
after  the  public  retirement  of  Lord  Bute,  had  no  existence,  continually  de* 
manded,  was,  in  fact,  that  the  king  should  never  presume  to  think  or  sposk 
of  any  one  concern  of  his  government,  except  in  their  presence,  and  in  im* 
plicit  submission  to  their  control.  These  were  the  conditions  to  which  they 
strove  to  reduce  their  sovereign,  and  Which  were  chiefly  thwarted  by  tb^ 
own  mutual  treachery. 

8.  At  the  time  when  these  Letters  were  written.  Lord  Chatham,  Lord 
Temple,  the  Marquis  of  Eockingham,  and  Mr.  George  Grenville,  acted  in 
union.  They  believed  it  impossible  that  thdir  strength  should  not  prevail* 
and  they  were  using  every  possible  effort  to  take  by  storm  the  8trong*holds 
of  the  administration.  They  had  mutually  vowed  never  more  to  wflfer 
themselves  to  be  disunited  by  the  practices  of  their  adversaries.  But  theic 
engagements  and  resolutions  were,  happily,  not  of  a  nature  to  remst  the  fiot 
splendid  temptations  of  avarice  or  ambition. 

9.  From  all  this  it  follows,  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  not,  in  poUBfi> 
and  patriotism,  a  worse  man  than  the  other  conspicuous  leaders,  whethtf  <>' 
the  ministry  or  of  the  opposition,  despite  of  the  revolting  ejthibition  of  hiiB 
by  Junius. — En. 
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Bj  one  decisive  step  you  have  defeated  all  tlie  arts  of  writing. 
Ton  have  iedriy  confounded  the  intrigues  of  opposition,  and 
nienced  the  clamours  of  faction.    A  dark,  ambiguous  system 
might  require  and  furnish  the  materials  of  ingenious  illustra- 
tion ;  and,  in  doubtful  measures,  the  virulent  exaggeration  of 
party  must  be  employed  to  rouse  and  engage  the  passions  of 
the  people.     You  have  now  brought  the  merits  of  your  ad- 
ministration to  an  issue  on  which  every  Englishman  of  the 
narrowest  capacity  may  determine  for  himself.     It  is  not  an 
alann  to  the  passions,  but  a  calm  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
the  people  upon  their  own  most  essential  interests.     A  more 
experienced  minister  would  not  have  hazarded  a  direct  inva- 
sioD  of  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution  before  he  had 
made  some  progress  in  subduing  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
With  such  a  cause  as  yours,  mj  Lord,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
joa  have  the  court  at  your  devotion  unless  you  can  find 
means  to  corrupt  or  intimidate  the  jury.     The  collective  body 
of  the  people  form  that  jury,  and  from  their  decision  there  is 
is  but  one  appeal. 

Whether  you  have  talents  to  support  you  at  a  crisis  of  such 
difficolty  and  danger  should  long  since  have  been  considered. 
Judging  traly  of  your  disposition,  you  have,  perhaps,  mistaken 
the  extent  of  your  capacity.  Good  faith  and  folly  have  so 
long  been  received  for  synonymous  terms,  that  the  reverse  of 
the  propositioii  has  grown  into  credit,  and  every  villain 
^des  himself  a  man  of  abilities.  It  is  the  apprehension  of 
your  friends,  my  Lord,  that  you  have  drawn  some  hasty  con- 
clusion of  this  sort,  and  that  a  partial  reliance  upon  your 
moral  character  has  betrayed  you  beyond  the  depth  of  your 
^mderstanding.  You  have  now  carried  things  too  far  to  re- 
^'^  You  fiave  plainly  declared  to  the  people  what  they  are 
^  expect  from  the  continuance  of  your  administration.  It  is 
ame  for  your  G  race  to  consider  what  you  also  may  expect  in 
return  from  their  spirit  and  their  resentment. 

Since  the  accession  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign  to  the 
|urone  we  have  seen  a  system  of  government  which  may  well 
"^  called  a  reign  of  experiments.  Parties  of  all  denomina- 
tons  have  been  employed  and  dismissed.  The  advice  of  the 
ablest  men  in  this  country  has  been  repeatedly  called  for  and 
'ejected;  and  when  the  ix)yal  displeasure  has  been  signified 
^  a  minister,  the  marks  of  it  have  usually  been  proportioned 
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to  his  abilities  and  integrity.     The  spirit  of  the  FAVouRim 
had  some  apparent  influence  upon  eveiy  administration;  and  j 
every  set  of  ministers  preserved  an  appearance  of  duration,  aa.| 
long  as  they  submitted  to  that  influence.    But  there  were  cer- 
tain services  to  be  performed  for  the  favourite*8  security,  or  to. 
gratify  his  resentments,  which  your  predecessors  in  office  had, 
the  wisdom  or  the  virtue  not  to  undertake.   The  moment  this 
refractory  spirit  was  discovered  their  disgrace  was  determined. 
Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Grenville,  and  Lord  Eockingham  have 
successively  had  the  honour  to  be  dismissed  for  preferrisg 
their  duty  as  servants  of  the  public  to  those  compliances 
which  were  expected  from  their  station.    A  submissive  ad- 
ministration was  at  last  gradually  collected  from  the  deserters 
of  all  parties,   interests,  and  connections;   and   nothing  re- 
mained but  to  find  a  leader  for  these  gallant  well-disciplined 
troops.  Stand  forth,  my  Lord,  for  thou  art  the  man.  Lord  Bute 
found  no  resource  of  dependence  or  security  in  the  proud, 
imposing  superiority  of  Lord  Chatham's  abilities,  the  shrewd, 
inflexible  judgment  of  Mr.  Grenville  *,  nor  in  the  mild  but 
determined  integrity  of  Lord  Eockingham.     His  views  and 
situation  required  a  creature  void  of  all  these  properties;  and 
he  was  forced  to  go  through  every  division,  resolution,  compo- 
sition, and  refinement  of  political  chemistry,  before  he  happily 
arrived  at  the  capiU  mortuujn  of  vitriol  in  your  Grace.    Flat 
and  insipid  in  your  retired  state,  but,  brought  into  action,  you 
become  vitriol  again.     Such  are  the  extremes  of  alternate 
indolence  or  fury  which  have  governed  your  whole  adminis- 
tration.    Your  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  people  soon 
becoming  despei-ate,  like  other  honest  servants  you  determined 
to  involve  the  best  of  masters  in  the  same  difficulties  «wth 
yourself.     We  owe  it  to  your  Grace's  well-directed  labours, 

*  Mr.  G.  Grenville,  younger  brother  of  Lord  Temple,  and  brother-in-law 
to  Lord  Chatham,  waa  a  political  eleve  of  his  maternal  uncle.  Lord  Gobbam* 
He  first  attached  himself  to  the  Tory  party  in  consequence  of  marrying  tbe 
daughter  of  Sir  W.  Wyndham,  the  confidential  friend  of  Bolingbroke,  Jflo 
fiither  of  Lord  Egremont;  and  was  made  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  wh^ 
Lord  Bute,  in  1762,  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  He  plan^ 
the  American  Stamp  Act,  and  commenced  the  opposition  to  Wilkes.  B* 
afterwards,  however,  became  disgusted  with  Lord  Bute,  and,  upon  bis 
resignation,  firmly  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Lord  Rockingbam,  the 
most  pure  and  unmixed  Whig  leader  of  his  day,  with  whom  also  Lord  Tefflpf* 
and  the  Earl  of  Chatham  had  now  united  themselves. 
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that  yonr  sovereign  Las  been  persuaded  to  doubt  of  the  affec- 
tions of  his  subjects,  and  the  people  to  suspect  the  virtues  of 
their  sovereign,   at  a  time  when  both  were  unquestionable. 
You  have  degraded  the  royal  dignity  into  a  base,  dishonourable 
competition  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  nor  had  you  abilities  to  carry 
even  this  last  contemptible  triumph  over  a  private  man,  with- 
out the  grossest  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  con- 
stitution and  rights  of  the  people.     But  these  are  rights,  mj 
Lord,  which  you  can  no  more  annihilate  than  you  can  the  soil 
to  ^bich  they  are  annexed.    The  question  no  longer  turns 
opon  points  of  national  honour  and  security  abroad,  or  on 
the  degrees  of  expedience  and  propriety  of  measures  at  home. 
It  was  not  inconsistent  that  you  should  abandon  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  another  country  *,  which  you  had  persecuted  in 
your  own;  and  in  the  common  arts  of  domestic  corruption, 
we  miss  no  part  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole*s  system  except  his 
abilities.     In  this  humble  imitative  line  you  might  long  have 
proceeded,  safe  and  contemptible.   You  might,  probably,  never 
have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  being  hated,  and  even  have  been 
despised  with  moderation.      But  it  seems  you  meant  to  be 
distinguished,  and,  to  a  mind  like  yours,  there  was  no  other 
load  to  fame  but  by  the  destruction  of  a  noble  fabric,  which 
you  thought  had  been  too  long  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
The  use  you  have  made  of  the  military  force  introduced  an 
^^^^[ming  change  in  the  mode  of  executing  the  laws.    The 
arbitrary  appointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell  invades  the  foundation 
of  the  laws  themselves,  as  it  manifestly  transfers  the  right  of 
legislation  from  those  whom  the  people  have  chosen  to  those 
whom  they  have  rejected.    With  a  succession  of  such  appoint- 
iQents  we  may  soon  see  a  House  of  Commons  collected,  in 
the  choice  of  which  the  other  towns  and  counties  of  England 
will  have  as  little  share  as  the  devoted  county  of  Middlesex. 

Yet,  I  trust,  your  Grace  will  find  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  neither  to  be  intimidated  by  violent  measures,  nor 
Received  by  refinements.  When  they  see  Mr  Luttrell  seated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  mere  dint  of  power,  and  in  di- 
^  opposition  to  the  choice  of  a  whole  county,  they  will  not 
^Jaten  to  those  subtleties  by  which  every  arbitrary  exertion  of 
•nthority  is  explained  into  lie  law  and  privilege  of  parliament. 

*  Coniou 
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It  requires  no  penuasion  of  aigament,  but  vmfLj  tbe  evidenee 
of  the  senses,  to  oonvince  them  that  to  tmiiker  the  li^tof 
election  from  the  oollectiTe  to  the  representativB  body  of  thi 
people  eootnulicts  all  those  ideas  of  a  House  of  CommmB 
which  they  have  receiTed  from  their  fore&thers,  and  whicii 
thej  have  already,  thoagh  Tainly  perhaps,  deliyered  to  their 
children.  The  principles  on  which  this  violent  measure  bis 
been  defended,  have  added  scorn  to  injury,  and  forced  us  to 
feel  that  we  are  not  only  oppressed  but  innilted. 

With  what  force,  my  Lord,  with  what  protectioaiy  are  joa 
prepared  to  meet  the  united  detestation  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ?    The  city  of  London  has  given  a  genezoos  example  to 
the  kingdom  in  what  manner  a  king  of  this  oountiy  ought  to 
be  addressed  * ;  and  I  &ncy,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  yet  in  yoor 
courage  to  stand  between  your  soyereign  and  the  addresses  d 
his  subjects.     The  injuries  you  have  done  this  country  «i« 
such  as  demand  not  only  redress  but  vengeance.      In  Tain 
shall  you  look  for  protection  to  that  venal  vote  which  yw 
have  already  paid  for — another  must  be  purchased ;  and  to 
save  a  minister,  the  House  of  Commons  must  declare  them- 
selves not  only  independent  of  their  constituents,  but  ihe 
determined  enemies  of  the  constitution.     Consider,  my  Lord, 
whether  this  be  an  extremity  to  which  their  fears  will  penait 
them  to  advance,  or,  if  their  protection  should  &til  you,  how 
far  you  are  authorized  to  rely  upon  the  ^cerity  of  those 
smiles  which  a  pious  court  lavishes  without  relnctanoe  npon 
a  libertine  by  profession.     It  is  not,  indeed,  the  least  of  the 
thousand  contradictions  which  attend  you,  that  a  man,  markea 
to  the  world  by  the  grossest  violation  of  all  ceremony  and  de- 
corum, should  be  the  first  servant  of  a  court  in  which  prajore 
are  morality  and  kneeling  is  religion.      Trast  not  too  far  to 
appearances  by  which  your  predecessors  have  been  deceived, 
though  they  have  not  been  injured.     Even  the  best  of  prisces 
may  at  last  discover  that  this  is  a  contention  in  which  eveiy- 
thing  may  be  lost  but  nothing  can  be  gained ;  and,  as  J^ 
became  minister  by  accident,  were  adopted  without  choice, 
trusted  without  confidence,  and  continued  without  favour* 
be  assured  that,  whenever  an  occasion  presses,  you  will  be 
discarded  without  even  the  forms  of  regret.     ITou  will  then 

*  See  this  subject  fiirther  noticed  in  Junius's  Letter  xxzvii. 
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hare  reason  to  "be  thankfal  if  you  are  permitted  to  retire  to  that 
seat  of  learning  which,  in  contemplation  of  the  system  of 
yonr  life,  the  compu-ative  purity  of  your  manners  with  those 
of  their  high  steward,  and  a  thousand  other  recommending 
circumstances,  has  chosen  you  to  encourage  the  growing  nrtue 
of  their  youth,  and  to  preside  over  their  education  *.  When- 
ever  the  spirit  of  distributing  prebends  and  bishopricks  shall 
hare  departed  from  you,  you  will  find  that  learned  seminazj 
perfectly  recovered  from  the  delirium  of  an  instaDation,  and, 
tvhat  in  truth  it  ought  to  he,  once  more  a  peaceful  scene  of 
slnmher  and  thoughtless  meditation.  The  venerable  tutors  of 
the  university  will  no  longer  distress  your  modesty  by  pro- 
posing you  for  a  pattern  to  their  pupils.  The  learned  dulness 
of  declamation  will  be  silent  f;  and  even  the  venal  muset, 
though  happiest  in  fiction,  will  forget  your  virtues.  Yet,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  age,  I  ecnild  wish  that  your  re- 
treat might  be  deferred  until  your  morals  shall  happily  be 
opened  to  that  maturity  of  corruption  at  which  the  worst 
examples  cease  to  be  contagious. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTEE  XVI. 

TO   THE   PBINTER  OF   THE   PUBLIC   ADVEBnSER§. 

Sib,  July  19, 1769. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  useless  argument  might  have  been  saved  in 
the  political  contest  which  has  arisen  upon  the  expulsion  of 

*  The  Duke  of  Grafton  vraa  chaDcellor,  and  Lord  Sandwich  high  steward, 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

f  Dr.  Hinchliffe,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  his  official  situation 
IS  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  made  an  oration  in  praise  of  the  Duke  of 
€haftoa  on  introducing  him  to  the  senate-house  om  the  morning  of  his  in- 
•Idbtion  to  the  chancellorship  of  that  universi^. 

t  Alluding  to  Q-iay's  celebrated  Ode  to  Music,  composed  and  performed 
on  the  installation  of  his  Grace  as  chancellor  of  the  university,  beginning — 

Hence !  avaunt !  'tis  holy  ground — 
Gonnu  and  his  midnight  crew,  &c. 

§  This  letter  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  the  whole  collection  affords  of 
dear  and  cogent  reasoning.  It  cannot  be  too  often  read  by  those  who  would 
kam  te  reason  with  precision,  yet  without  elaborate  refinement,  who  would 
job  Uraee  and  broTity  with  huid  clearness,  whether  in  writing  or  in  debate, 
in  the  ardour  of  real  business,  or  in  the  coolness  of  speculation. — Es. 
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Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  subsequent  appointment  of  Mr.  LuttreU, 
if  the  question  had  been  once  stated  with  precision,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  each  party,  and  clearly  understood  by  them 
both.  But  in  this,  as  in  idmost  every  other  dispute,  it  usually 
happens  that  much  time  is  lost  in  referring  to  a  multitude  of 
cases  and  precedents  which  prove  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or 
in  maintaining  propositions  which  are  either  not  disputed,  or, 
whether  they  be  admitted  or  denied,  are  entirely  indifferent 
as  to  the  matter  in  debate,  until,  at  last,  the  mind,  perplexed 
and  confounded  with  the  endless  subtleties  of  controversy, 
loses  sight  of  the  main  question,  and  never  arrives  at  truth. 
Both  parties  in  the  dispute  are  apt  enough  to  practise  these 
dishonest  artifices.  The  man  who  is  conscious  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  cause  is  interested  in  concealing  it ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  good  cause  mangled 
by  advocates  who  do  not  know  the  real  strength  of  it. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know,  for  instance,  to  what  purpose,  in 
the  present  case,  so  many  precedents  have  been  produced  Ui 
prove  that  the  House  of  Commons  have  a  right  to  expel  one 
of  their  own  members ;  that  it  belongs  to  them  to  judge  d 
the  validity  of  elections ;  or  that  the  law  of  parliament  is 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land*?  After  all  these  propositions 
are  admitted,  Mr.  LuttrelFs  right  to  bis  seat  will  continue  to 
be  just  as  disputable  as  it  was  before.  Not  one  of  them  is  at 
present  in  agitation.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  Hoose  oi 
Commons  were  authorized  to  expel  Mr.  Wilkes ;  that  they 
are  the  proper  court  to  judge  of  elections,  and  that  the  law 
of  parliament  is  binding  upon  the  people ;  still  it  remains  to 
be  inquired  whether  the  House,  by  their  resolution  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Luttrell,  have,  or  have  not,  truly  declared  that  law. 
To  facilitate  this  inquiry,  I  would  have  the  question  cleared 
of  all  foreign  or  indifferent  matter.  The  following  state  of 
it  will  probably  be  thought  a  fedr  one  by  both  parties ;  and 
then,  I  imagine,  there  is  no  gentleman  in  this  country  who 
will  not  be  caps^ble  of  forming  a  judicious  and  true  opinion 
upon  it.  I  take  the  question  to  be  strictly  this :  "  Whether 
or  no  it  be  the  known  established  law  of  parliament,  that 
the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 

*  The  reader  will  observe  that  these  admiuioni  are  made,  not  ai  of  tiothf 
anquettionable,  but  for  the  nke  of  aigument,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  v^ 
question  to  issue.— Junius. 
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itself  creates  in  him  sach  an  incapacity  to  be  re-elected,  that, 
at  a  subsequent  election,  any  votes  given  to  him  are  null  and 
void,  and  that  any  other  candidate,  who,  except  the  person 
expelled,  has  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  ought  to  be  the 
sitting  member.** 

To  prove  that  the  affirmative  is  the  law  of  parliament,  I 
apprehend  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons to  declare  it  to  be  so.     We  may  shut  our  eyes  indeed 
to  the  dangerous  consequences  of  suffering  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  to  declare  new  laws,  without  argument  or  example, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  prudent  enough  to  submit  to  authority; 
ta  a  mere  assertion  will  never  convince,  much  less  will  it  be 
thought  reasonable  to  prove  the  right  by  the  fact  itself.     The 
ministry  have  not  yet  pretended  to  such  a  tyranny  over  our 
minds.  To  support  the  affirmative  fairly,  it  will  either  be  neces- 
sary to  produce  some  statute  in  which  that  positive  provision 
shall  have  been  made,  that  specific  disability  clearly  created, 
and  the  consequence  of  it  declared,  or,  if  there  be  no  such 
statute,  the  custom  of  parliament  must  then  be  referred  to, 
and  some  case  or  cases  *  strictly  in  point  must  be  produced, 
with  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  them ;    for  I  readily 
admit  that  the  custom  of  parliament,  once  clearly  proved,  ia. 
equaUj  binding  with  the  common  and  statute  law. 

The  consideration  of  what  may  be  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able makes  no  part  of  this  question.  We  are  inquiring  what 
the  law  is,  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Keason  may  be  applied^ 
to  show  the  impropriety  or  expedience  of  a  law,  but  we  must 
have  either  statute  or  precedent  to  prove  the  existence  of  it^. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  mean  to  admit  that  the  late  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons  is  defensible  on  general 
principles  of  reason,  any  more  than  in  law.  This  is  not  the 
Ittnge  on  which  the  debate  turns. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  I  have  laid  down  an  accurate 
^te  of  the  question,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  1st,  That  there 
^  no  statute  existing  by  which  that  specific  disability  which 
^©  speak  of  is  created.  If  there  be,  let  it  be  produced. 
The  argument  will  then  be  at  an  end. 
Sndly,  That  there  is  no  precedent  in  all  the  proceedings  of 

Precedents,  in  opposition  to  principles,  have  little  weight  with  Junius ;: 
DQt  be  thought  it  necessary  to  meet  the  ministry  upon  their  own  ground. — 

VOL.  I.  N 


^ 
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the  House  of  Commons  which  comes  endrelj  home  to  tba 
present  case,  viz.,  "  where  as  expelled  member  has  \mJk 
returned  again,  and  another  ca&didate,  with  an  inferior  nam* 
her  of  votes,  has  been  declared  the  sitting  member."  If 
there  be  such  a  precedent,  let  it  be  given  to  us  plainly,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  have  more  weight  than  all  the  cunning  arga> 
ments  which  have  been  drawn  from  inferences  and  proU- 
bilities. 

The  ministry,  in  that  laborious  pamphlet  which,  I  pre^ 
sume,  contains  the  whole  strength  of  the  party,  have  de- 
clared*, "That  Mr.  Walpole'sf  was  the  first  and  only  in- 
stance, in  which  the  electors  of  any  county  or  borough  had 
returned  a  person  expelled  to  serve  in  the  same  parliament" 
It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  case  more  exactly  in  point. 
Mr.  Walpole  was  expelled  and,  having  a  majority  of  votes  at. 
the  next  election,  was  returned  again.  The  friends  of  Ml. 
Taylor,  a  candidate  set  up  by  the  ministiy,  petitioned  the 
house  that  he  might  be  the  sitting  member  |.     Thus  far  the 

• 

*  Cote  of  the  Middletex  Election  Considered,  page  38. — Junius. 

f  This  fact  occurred  while  Mr.  Walpole  was  in  an  inferior  capacity  to 
that  in  which  he  afterwards  appeared  so  conspicuously  as  prime  minister  of 
George  I.  and  George  II.  At  the  period  in  question,  the  Toriea  having  sb" 
tained  a  majority  in  parliament,  eaipelled  him  for  the  crime  of  havvig  aco^itod 
pro&U  upon  a  military  contract,  while  secretary  at  war,  and  at  the  same 
time  possessed  influence  enough  to  have  him  committed  to  the  Tower.  Ha 
was  member  for  Lynn  Begis,  the  burgesses  of  which  borough  were  warmly 
attached  to  him.  It  was  for  this  borough  he  had  been  returned  at  an  esflf  ■ 
period  of  his  life,  by  which  he  was  enabled,  while  a.  young  pc^tidcB,  to 
hei^  the  Whig  party  against  St  John,  afterward«  Lord  BoUngbiok«,  ^ 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  Tory  administration  of  Hariey. 

From  the  disgrace  into  which  he  was  hereby  for  a  long  time  plunged,  B« 
was  at  length  relieyed  by  the  failure  of  the  minister's  favourite  expedient  of 
the  South  Sea  incorporation,  and  the  extreme  unpopularity  in  which  be  imw^ 
consequently  involved.  Walpole  now  triumphed  upon  the  xmn  ol  hia  livalr: 
became  prime  miniftfir,  retained  the  post  through  th»  whole  of  the  eziitiiig 
and  part  of  the  next  reign,  and  for  his  services  was  created  Earl  of  Orfosd. 

\  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  this  case  as  extracted  from  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons : — 

^  On  the  23rd  of  February,  1711,  a  petition  of  the  freemen  and  free* 
burghers  of  the  borough  of  King's  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Necfolk,  «•# 
presented  to  the  housej,  and  read ;  setting  forth,  that  Monday  the  elevoath 
of  February  last,  being  appointed  for  choosing  a  member  to  serve  in  parlia' 
jnent  £»c  this  bovough,  in  the  room  of  Robert  Walpole,  Ssq„  expelled  this 
•house,  Samuel  Taylor,  Esq.,  wu  elected  their  biu^^eia;  but  John  ISi|g» 
present  mayor  of  the  said  borough,  reused  to  return  the  said  Samuel  Ta^flor, 
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cireamstaiices  tally  exactly,  except  that  our  House  of  Com-i 
mons  saved  Mr.  Liuttrell  the  trouhle  of  petitioning.  The 
point  of  law,  howei^er,  was  the  same.  It  came  regularly 
before  the  house,  and  it  was  their  business  to  determine  upon 
it.  They  did  determine  it,  for  they  declared  Mr.  Taylor  not 
duly  elected.  If  it  he  said  that  they  meant  this  resolution  as 
matter  of  faTour  and  indulgence  to  the  borough  whicli  had 
retorted  Mr.  Walpole  upon  them,  in  order  that  the  burgesses, 
knowing  what  the  law  was,  might  correct  their  error,  I 
aasver, 

I.  That  it  is  a  strange  way  of  arguing,  to  oppose  a  sup- 
position, which  no  man  can  prove,  to  a  fact  which  proves 
itself. 

II.  That  if  this  were  the  intention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
BH»)s,  it  must  have  defeated  itself.  The  burgesses  of  Lynn 
oonld  never  have  known  their  error,  mneh  less  could  they 
have  corrected  it,  by  any  instruction  they  received  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  They  might  per- 
haps have  foreseen  that,  if  they  returned  Mr.  Walpole  again, 
he  would  again  be  rejected ;  but  they  never  could  infer  from 
ft  resolation  by  which  the  candidate  with  the  fewest  votes  was 
^fi^^itfML  not  dvly  elected  that,  at  a  future  election,  and  in 
^BoHai  eircumstances,  the  House  of  Commons  would  reverse 

^g^  feguired  so  to  do;  and  returned  the  said  Bobert  Walpole,  though 
^B<jt  wis  honse,  and  then  a  pristmer  in  the  Tower,  and  praying  the  con- 
^sttiTO  of  the  bouse. 

,  **  Much  6th.  Thd  order  of  the  day  bemg  read  of  taking  into  conndera- 
**■  the  mmts  of  the  petitioii  ef  the  fineemen  and  free-burghen  of  the 
*'|^vgh  of  King's  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  a  motion  being  made 
jl^t  counsel  be  called  in,  npon  a  division,  it  was  resolved  in  the  negative. 
iHlen  fo,  the  yeats.  Sir  Charie»  Turner,  Mr.  Pulteney,  127.  Tellers  for  the 
™®*>  Sir  Simeon  Stuart,  Mr.  Foster,  212. — A  motion  being  made,  and  the 
^**w»p''*"rthat  Eobert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  been  this  session  of  parlia- 
J^t  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  expelled  this  house 
w  Ba  high  breach  of  trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  notorious  cor- 
^"P^iMi,  when  secretary  at  war,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being  elected  a 
?*"J^  to  serve  in  this  preseai  psrliament,  it  was  resolved,  upon  a  division, 
?^°*  Affirmative.  Then  a  motion  being  made,  and  the  question  put,  that 
*nitti  Taylor,  Esq.^  is  duly  elected  a  burgess  to  serve  in  the  present  parlia- 
J*tt  for  the  borough  of  Eing^s  Lynn  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  it  passed  in 

***  J^gative.    Besolved,  that  the  late  election  of  a  burgess  to  serve  in  the 

C****  ynllauiwrt  for  the  said  borough  of  King's  Lynn,  in  the  county  of 

••«k,  is  a  void  ekrtioa*" 
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their  resolution,  and  receive  the  same  candidate   as  dxAj- 
elected  whom  they  had  before  rejected. 

This  indeed  would  have  been  a  most  extraordinary  way  of 
declaring  the  law  of  parliament,  and  what  I  presume  no  man, 
whose  understanding  is  not  at  cross-purposes  with  itself,  could 
possibly  understand. 

If,  in  a  case  of  this  importance,  I  thought  myself  at 
liberty  to  argue  from  suppositions  rather  than  from  facts,  I 
think  the  probability  in  this  instance  is  directly  the  reverse 
of  what  the  ministry  affirm ;  and  that  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time  would  rather  have 
strained  a  point  in  favour  of  Mr.  Taylor  than  that  they  would 
have  violated  the  law  of  parliament,  and  robbed  Mr.  Taylor 
of  a  right  legally  vested  in  him,  to  gratify  a  refractory 
borough  which,  in  defiance  of  them,  had  returned  a  person 
branded  with  the  strongest  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
House. 

But  really.  Sir,  this  way  of  talking,  for  I  cannot  call  it 
argument,  is  a  mockeiy  of  the  common  understanding  of  the 
nation  too  gross  to  be  endured.  Our  dearest  interests  are  at 
stake.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  not  merely  to  rob  a 
single  county  of  its  rights,  but,  by  inevitable  consequence,- 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This^ 
fatal  attempt  has  succeeded,  and  stands  as  a  precedent  re- 
corded for  ever.  If  the  ministry  are  unable  to  defend  their 
cause  by  fair  argument  founded  on  facts,  let  them  spare  us 
at  least  the  mortification  of  being  amused  and  deluded  like 
children.  I  believe  there  is  yet  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  this 
country,  which  will  not  submit  to  be  oppressed ;  but  I  am 
sure  there  is  a  fund  of  good  sense  in  this  country,  which 
cannot  be  deceived. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XVII. 

TO   THE    PRINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  August  1^  1769. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  Junius  to  take    the    trouble 
of  answering  your  correspondent  G.  A.  or  the  quotation  from 
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a  Speech  without  doors,  published  in  your  paper  of  the  28th 
of  last  month  *.     The  speech  appeared  before  Junius^s  letter, 

*  The  "  speech  without  doors'*  was  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Wniiam  Black- 
itone,  and,  from  the  legal  eminence  of  the  writer,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  reader. 

A  speech  vntkoiU  doors  upon  the  tuhject  of  a  vote  given  on  the  9th  day  of 

May,  1769. 

"  Your  queation   I  will  answer,  having  first  premised  that  if  you  are 

Kitisfied  we  did  right  in  setting  aside  Mr.  Wilkes's  election,  I  cannot  believe 

it  will  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  oouTince  you  that  the  admitting  of  Hr. 

Lnttrell  was  the  unavoidable  consequence.    '  No  (say  you) :  for  surely  you 

might  have  declared  it  a  void  election.     Why  go  greater  lengths  than  in 

mmer  times,  even  the  most  heated  and  violent,  it  was  ever  thought  proper 

to  gol    Or  upon  what  ground,  either  of  reason  or  authority,  can  you  justify 

the  vote  you  gave,  that  Mr.  Lnttrell,  who  certainly  had  not  the  majority, 

«u  duly  elected]'     The  question  you  have  a  right  to  put  to  me,  and  I  mean 

to  give  it  a  direct  answer. 

"  Now  the  principle  upon  which  I  voted  was  this,  that  in  all  cases  of 
election  by  a  majority  of  votes,  wherever  the  candidate  for  whom  the  most 
^tos  are  given,  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  election,  under  a 
^>^<>^(^  kgol  incapaeiiy,  the  person  who  had  the  next  greatest  number  of 
^otet  OQg^t  to  be  considered  as  the  person  duly  elected.  And  this,  as  a 
general  principle,  I  take  to  be  altogether  uncontrovertible.  We  may  differ 
in  our  ways  of  expressing  the  principle,  or  of  explaining  the  grounds  of  it : 
lome  choosing  to  state  it,  that  the  electors  voting  for  such  incapable  person, 
do  for  that  time  forfeit  their  right  of  voting;  others,  that  their  votes  are 
tuown  away;  and  others,  that  votes  for  a  person  not  legally  capable,  are 
iu>t  legal  votes.  £ut  in  whatever  way  we  assign  the  ground  of  the  rule,  the 
teiult  and  concluaion  is  still  the  same,  that,  in  every  such  case,  the  election 

n  the  capable  person  by  the  inferior  number  of  votes,  is  a  good  and  valid 
wcUon. 

'  Nor  is  this  rule,  founded  as  it  is  in  sound  sense  and  public  necessity,  to 
P.°^  otit  of  countenance  by  a  little  ingenious  sophistry,  playing  upon  the 
l^oiguity  of  certain  undefined  terms,  taunting  ub  with  the  reproach  of 
sections  by  a  minority,  of  inverting  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  like. 
Aot  even  the  sacredness  of  the  rights  of  the  electors  can  stand  against  its 
suibonty;  for  sacred  as  those  rights  ought  ever  to  be  held,  the  exercise  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  rights  of  individuals,  must  ever  be  confined 
^thin  such  bounds,  and  governed  by  such  rules,  as  are  consistent  with  the 
*^^^^^nt  of  the  great  public  ends  for  which  they  were  established.  But 
«oold  any  thing  be  more  preposterous  than  if,  while  you  are  securing  to  indi- 
^Q>ls  the  right  they  have  to  take  part  in  determining  who  shall  be  appointed 
to  Qiichatge  the  several  public  offices  and  trusts,  no  care  should  be  taken  that 
^public,  in  all  events,  may  be  secure  of  having  any  persons  appointed  at 
^'    Yet  to  this  inconvenience  the  public  must  be  perpetually  exposed,  if 

.  *?^*  ^c*©  to  be  strictly  and  invariabl}"  followed,  that  nothing  but  a 
^joiity  of  the  electors  could  ever  make  a  good  election.     That  a  majority 

^  whole  number  entitled  to  have  voice  in  the  election  is  not  necessar}'. 
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and,  as  the  author  seems  to  consider  the  great  propositkm  m 
which  all  his  argument  depends,  namely,  that  Mr,  WUhes  wit 
under  that  known  legal  incapacity  of  which  Junius  speaks,  as 

will  be  readily  admitted  ;  for,  at  that  rate,  tlie  absence  of  one-half  of  ihe 
electors  might  defeat  the  possibility  of  any  election  at  all.  Neither  is  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  a  candidate's  being  duly  elected,  that  he  should  hare 
the  votes  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  electors  present ;  since,  if  it  were, 
dirersity  of  inclinations  among  the  electors,  and  the  patting  tip  of  three  can- 
didates, might  as  completely  frustrate  all  possibility  of  sapplying  the  Yscan^, 
as  the  absence  of  one-half  of  the  electors  would  in  the  former  case.  Aeoordr 
higly,  therefore,  we  constantly  see,  that  wherever  there  are  more  than  tvo 
candidates  for  one  vacancy,  the  election  is  determined,  not  so  properly  by  t 
majority,  as  by  a  plurality  of  voices ;  and  the  candidate  who  has  more  voioei 
thtui  any  one  of  his  cfMnpetitors,  although  fewer  than  one-half  of  the  electon 
present,  is  always  determined  to  be  well  and  duly  elected;  tlrcre  being, 
indeed,  no  other  method  allowed  by  the  constitution  of  voting  against  one 
candidate,  but  by  voting  for  another ;  nor  any  liberty  of  declaring  whom  I 
would  prefer  in  the  second  place,  in  case  my  first  Tote  should  iwrove  m- 
efiectiuil ;  either  of  which  allowances  might  prevent  any  election  being  mad*^ 

"  Thus  for  then  we  are  guarded  against  the  public  service  being  dis- 
appointed, either  by  the  remissness  of  the  electors  in  absenting  theaadm 
from  the  election,  or  by  such  a  diversity  of  opinions  among  the  electors  pre- 
sent as,  though  imiocent  in  itself,  would  yet  be  of  &tal  consequence  to  the 
public  should  it  be  suiFered  to  operate  so  fiir  as  to  prevent  any  effectual  elee* 
tion  from  taking  place.  But  much  in  vain  have  these  rules  been  establisJM^ 
if  it  is  still  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  same  nnmber  of  electors,  by  a  little 
management,  to  efiect  the  same  purpose,  and  put  An  effectual  bar  to  all  pM* 
flibility  of  a  valid  election.  Had  they,  by  staying  away,  declared  that  they 
would  take  no  part  in  supplymg  the  vacancy,  their  fellow  electors  who  chose 
to  exercise  their  franchise,  and  upon  whom,  in  that  case,  the  complete  right 
would  have  devolved,  might  have  exercised  their  right  accordingly,  «Bd  ^ 
public  service  would  have  been  provided  for.  But  shall  they  be  allowed  to 
come,  and  by  declaring  that  they  will  vote  against  one  candidate,  bat  for  no 
other,  or  by  voting  for  a  person  whom  they  know  to  be  incapable  of  boWiny 
the  office,  as  truly,  to  all  intents  and  piuposes,  deprive  their  fellows  of  their 
right,  and  the  public  of  its  due,  as  if,  instead  of  coming,  they  had  only  ^^ 
a  prohibition  of  proceeding  to  any  election  till  it  should  be  their  good  pleasure 
to  suffer  one  *?  Against  such  a  mockery  of  the  public  authority  cobhdob 
sense  reclaims ;  and  has,  therefore,  provided  against  this  abuse  by  P^^^^ 
out  this  farther  qualification  of  the  rule  by  which  elections  are  to  be  decidcQ* 
That  as  the  electors  who  give  no  vote  at  all  have  no  power  of  excluding 
any  candidate  for  whom  other  electors  do  vote,  so  those  who  give  their  votes 
for  a  person  whom  they  know  to  be  by  law  incapable,  are  to  be  cotfsidere 
exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  if  they  gave  no  votes  at  alL  Not  to  gt' 
any  vote,  to  declare  I  vote  for  nobody,  or  to  vote  for  the  Great  Mogul,  fflost 
undoubtedly  have  the  same  effect.  . 

''  Thus  then  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  general  rule,  that  in  cas^  ^  * 
jknown  Ugal  incapacity  in  the  person  having  the  majority  of  voices,  toe 
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a  point  gsftnted,  his  speech  is,  in  no  shape,  an  answer  to 
Junius,  for  this  is  the  very  question  in  debate. 

As  to  G.  A.  I  observe  first,  that  if  he  did  not  admit  of 
Junius  s  state  of  the  question,  he  should  have  shown  the 
Mlmy  Off  it,  or  given  us  a  more  exact  one : — secondly,  that 
considering  the  many  hours  and  days  which  the  ministry  and 
their  advocates  have  wasted  in  public  debate,  in  compiling 
large  quartos,  and  collecting  innumerable  precedents,  ex- 
pressly to  prove  that  the  late  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  T^arranted  by  the  law,  custom,  and  practice  of 
parliament,  it  is  rather  an  extraordinaiy  supposition  to  be 
laade  by  one  of  their  own  party,  even  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, tliat  no  stich  statute ,  no  sttdi  custom  of  parliament ^  no 
*ueh  case  in  point  can  be  produced,     G.  A.  may,  however, 
make  the  supposition  "with  safety.     It  contains  nothing  but 
literally  the  fact,  except  that  there  is  a  case  exactly  in  point, 
"^th  a  decision  of  the  house,  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
which  the  present  House  of  Commons  came  to  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Luttrell. 

The  ministry  now  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  the  weakness  of 
their  cause,  and,  as  it  usually  happens  with  falsehood,  are 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  shifting  their  ground,  and  changing 
their  whole  defen.'ie.  At  first  we  were  told  that  nothing 
could  be  clearer  than  that  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 

•^We  person  next  upon  the  poU,  although  chosen  by  a  minority,  is  duly 
^ted,  is  oonBonant  to  reason,  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense. 

"  That  it  had  also  the  sanction  of  authority,  I  was  as  clearly  convinced. 
■Hie  practice  of  the  courts  of  law  in  such  cases  seems  not  to  be  disputed ; 
wey  have,  by  repeated  decisions,  established  the  principle. 

"  Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  both  of  reason  and  authority,  I  not  only 

thought  myself  iuUy  justified  in  giving  my  vote,  that  Mr.  Luttrell  was  duly 

^J**«d,  but  in  truth  I  could  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  vote  otherwise, 

l^g  convinced,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  by  so  voting  I  should  do  no 

^vong  to  the  1143  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  who,  for  the  chance  of  being 

«Weto  overbear  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  adjudged 

^r.  Vilkes  to  be  incapable,  had  chosen  to  forego  their  right  of  taking  part 

la  the  nomination  of  a  capable  person  in  his  room ;  so,  by  a  contrary  ded- 

*^>  I  should  have  done  a  most  manifest  injustice  to  Mr.  Luttrell,  and  to  the 

296  freeholders  who  voted  for  him;  and  who,  in  failure  of  a  nomination  by 

an  equal  number  of  freeholders  of  any  other  capable  candidate,  had,  upon 

*'tty  principle  of  reason,  and  every  rule  of  law,  as  well  as  according  to  the 

^i&na  ufiage  of  parliament,  conferred  upon  him  a  clear  title  to  sit  as  one  of 

«e  representatives  for  the  county  of  Middlesex." 
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Commons  were  justified  by  the  known  law  and  uniform  cos* 
tom  of  parliament  But  now  it  seems,  if  there  be  no  law, 
the  House  of  Commons  have  a  right  to  make  one,  and  if 
there  be  no  precedent,  they  have  a  right  to  create  the  first ; 
— ^for  this,  I  presume,  is  the  amount  of  the  questions  pro- 
posed to  Junius.  If  your  correspondent  had  been  at  all 
versed  in  the  law  of  parliament,  or  generally  in  the  laws  of 
this  country,  he  would  have  seen  that  this  defence  is  us  weak 
and  false  as  the  former. 

The  privileges  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  it  is  true, 
are  indefinite ;  that  is,  they  have  not  been  described  or  laid 
down  in  any  one  code  or  declaration  whatsoever  ;  but  when- 
ever a  question  of  privilege  has  arisen,  it  has  invariably  been 
disputed  or  maintained  upon  the  footing  of  precedents  alone  *. 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  upon  the  Aylesbury  election 
the  House  of  Lords  resolved,  "  That  neither  House  of  Par- 
liament had  any  power,  by  any  vote  or  declaration,  to  create 
to  themselves  any  new  privilege  that  was  not  warranted  by 
the  known  laws  and  customs  of  parliament."  And  to  this 
rule  the  House  of  Commons,  though  otherwise  they  had  acted 
in  a  very  arbitrary  manner,  gave  their  absent,  for  they  affirmed 
that  they  had  guided  themselves  by  it  in  asserting  their 
privileges.  Now,  Sir,  if  this  be  true  with  respect  to  matters 
of  privilege  in  which  the  House  of  Commons,  individoally 
and  as  a  body,  are  principally  concerned,  how  much  more 
strongly  will  it  hold  against  any  pretended  power  in  that 
House  to  create  or  declare  a  new  law  by  which  not  only  the 
rights  of  the  House  over  their  own  member,  and  those  of  the 
member  himself  are  concluded,  but  also  those  of  a  third  and 
separate  party — I  mean  the  freeholders  of  the  kingdom.  To 
do  justice  to  the  ministry,  they  have  not  yet  pretended  that 
any  one  or  any  two  of  the  three  estates  have  power  to  make 
a  new  law  without  the  concurrence  of  the  third.  They  know 
that  a  man  who  maintains  such  a  doctrine  is  liable,  by  sta- 
tute, to  the  heaviest  penalties.  They  do  not  acknowledge 
that  the  House  of  Commons  have  assumed  a  new  privilege,  or 
declared  a  new  law.  On  the  contrary,  they  affirm  that  their 
proceedings  have  been  strictly  conformable  to  and  founded 

*  This  is  BtUl  meeting  tlie  ministry  upon  their  own  ground ;  for,  in  tnith, 
no  precedents  will  support  either  natural  injustice,  or  violation  of  positive 
right — Junius. 
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opon  the  ancient  law  and  custom  of  parliament.  Thus, 
therefore,  the  question  returns  to  the  point,  at  which  Junius 
had  &xed  it,  namely,  Whether  or  no  this  be  the  law  of  parlia- 
ment. If  it  be  not,  the  House  of  Commons  had  no  legal 
authority  to  establish  a  precedent,  and  the  precedent  itself 
is  a  mere  iaucty  without  any  proof  of  right  whatsoever. 

Tour  correspondent  concludes  with  a  question  of  the  sim- 
plest  nature ;  Must  a  thing  he  wrong,  because  it  has  never  been 
dons  before?  No.-  But  admitting  it  were  proper  to  be  done, 
that  alone  does  not  convey  an  authority  to  do  it.  As  to  the 
present  case,  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  the  time  when  not 
only  a  single  person,  but^a  whole  county,  and,  in  efifect,  the 
entire  collective  body  of  the  people,  may  again  be  robbed  of 
their  birthright  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
%  for  reasons  which  I  am  unable  to  comprehend,  it  be  neces- 
auy  to  trust  that  House  with  a  power  so  exorbitant  and  so 
unconstitutional,  at  least  let  it  be  given  to  them  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

"^  DB.  WILLIAM  BLACKSTONE,   SOLICITOB  GENEBAL  TO   HEB 

MAJESTY. 

Sib,  July  29, 1769. 

I  SHALL  make  you  no  apology  for  consideriog  a  certain 
pamphlet,  in  which  your  late  conduct  is  defended,  as  written 
ty  yourself*.     The  personal  interest,  the  personal  resent- 

*  This  was  at  last  admitted  by  the  friends  of  the  Solicitoi^Geneial.  The 
pwapWetwas  entitled,  "An  Answer  to  the  Question  stated;"  and  was  a 
"^^7  to  a  pamphlet  from  Sir  William  Meredith,  one  of  the  most  active 
nembers  of  parliament  of  the  Whig  party,  entitled,  '*  The  Question  stated," 
IB  leference  to  the  adjudication  of  Wilkes's  incapacity  to  sit  in  parliament 
'^^  liis  last  election ;  in  the  course  of  which  also,  the  inconsistency  of 
opinion  between  that  delivered  by  the  Solicitor-General  in  bis  Commentaries, 
^  that  on  the  point  in  question,  was  severely  animadverted  upon. 

The  press  was  overwhelmed  with  tracts  on  this  dispute  from  both  sides, 
vf  these,  the  chief,  independently  of  Sir  William  Mez«dith's,  and  the  reply 
l^itby  Sir  William  Blaokstoue,  were  "  The  Case  of  the  last  Election  for  the 
^nty  of  Middlesex  considered,"  attributed  to  Mr.  Dyson,  who  was  nick- 
oimed,  by  his  opponents.  Mango:  '' Serious  considerations;"  "  Mungo  on 
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ments,  aod  aboTe  all,  that  woanded  spirit,  Hnaccastoraed  to 
reproach,  and  I  hope  not  frequently  conscious  of  deserving 
it,  are  signals  which  betnij  the  author  to  us  as  plainly  as  tf 
jour  name  were  in  the  title-page.  You  appeal  to  the  publio 
in  defence  of  your  reputation.  We  hold  it,  Sir,  that  an  in- 
jury offered  to  an  individual  is  interesting  to  society.  On 
this  principle  the  people  of  England  made  common  cause 
with  Mr.  WQkes.  On  this  principle,  if  you  are  injured,  they 
will  join  in  your  resentment.  I  shall  not  follow  you  througk 
the  insipid  form  of  a  third  person,  but  address  myself  to  you 
directly.  • 

You  seem  to  think  the  channel  of  a  pamphlet  more  re* 
spectable  and  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  your  cause  than 
that  of  a  newspaper.  Be  it  so.  Yet  if  newspapers  are 
scurrilous,  you  must  confess  they  are  impartial.  They  give 
us,  without  any  apparent  preference,  the  wit  and  argument  of 
the  ministry,  as  well  as  the  abusive  dulness  of  the  opposition. 
The  scales  are  equally  poised.  It  is  not  the  printer*s  faalt  if 
the  greater  weight  inclines  the  balance. 

Your  pamphlet,  then,  is  divided  into  an  attack  upon  Mr. 
Grenville's  character,  and  a  defence  of  your  own.  It  would 
would  have  been  more  consistent,  perhaps,  vrith  your  professed 
intentions,  to  have  confined  yourself  to  the  last.  But  anger 
has  some  claim  to  indulgence,  and  railing  is  usually  a  relief 
to  the  mind.  I  hope  you  have  found  benefit  from  the  ex- 
periment. It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  a  formal  vindi- 
cation of  Mr.  Grenville  upon  his  own  principles.  I  have 
neither  the  honour  of  being  personally  known  to  him  *,  nor 
do  I  pretend  to  be  completely  master  of  all  the  facts.  I 
need  not  run  the  risk  of  doing  an  injustice  to  his  opinions,  or 
to  his  conduct,  when  your  pamphlet  alone  carries,  upon  the 
face  of  it,  a  full  vindication  of  both. 

the  lue  ef  Quotations;''  **  Mimgo's  case  considered;"  **  Letter  to  Junias;'' 
"  Postscript  to  Junius,'*  published  in  a  subsequent  edition  to  Sir  WiHian 
Blackstone's  reply,  and  "  The  False  Alarm,"  written  by  Doctor  Johnson. 
Of  all  these  some  incidental  notice  is  taken  in  the  course  of  the  yolumei 
before  us. 

*  This,  as  already  observed  in  the  Preliminary  Essay,  is  a  tmly  singnltf 
assertion  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Orenville,  ^  a^ 
the  political  characters  of  the  day,  appears  to  have  been  our  suthor's  &yourits. 
He  voluntarily  omits  every  opportunity  of  censuring  him,  and  readily  e®* 
braces  every  occasion  of  defendnig  and  extoUing  his  conduct  and  principles 
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Your  first  reflection  is,  that  Mr.  Grenville*  was,  of  all 
mea,  the  peiison  who  should  not  hanre  complained  of  incon* 
eisteaoe  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wilkes  +,     This,  Sir,  is  either  an 
pnnieaning  sne^,  a  peerieh  expression  of  resentment,  or,  if 
it  means  anything,  you  plainly  beg  line  question ;  for  whether 
bis  parliamentary  conduct  with  I'egard  to  Mr.  Wilkes  has  or 
bas  not  been  inconsiatent,  remains  yet  to  be  proved.     But  it 
seems  he  received  upon  the  spot  a  sufficient  chastisement  for 
teercising  so  unfairly  J  his  talent  of  misrepresentation.     You 
we  a  lawyer.  Sir,  and  know  better  than  I  do  upon  what  par- 
ticalar  occasions  a  talent  for  misrepresentation  may  be  fairhf 
exerted ;  but  to  punish  a  man  a  second  time,  when  he  bas 
l)een  (mce  sufficiently  chastised,  is  rather  too  severe.     It  is 
n^  in  the  laws  of  England,  it  is  not  in  your  own  Commenta- 
ries, nor  is  it  yet,  I  believe,  in  the  new  law  you  have  revealed 
to  the  House  of  Commons.     I  hope  this  doctrine  has  no 
existence  but  in  your  own  heart.     After  all,  Sir,  if  you  haii 
eonsolted  that  sober  discretion  which  you  seem  to  oppose 
with  triumph  to  the  honest  jollity  of  a  tavern,  it  might  have 
occurred  to  you  that,  although  you  could  have  succeeded  in 
fixing  a  charge  of  inconsistence  upon  Mr.  Grenville,  it  would 
aot  haye  tended  in  any  shape  to  exculpate  yourself. 

Your  next  insinuation,  that  Sir  William  Meredith  bad 
w&^j  adopted  the  false  glosses  of  his  new  ally,  is  of  the 

*  Uj.  GreoTille  had  quoted  a  passage  ^rem  the  Doctor's  excellent  Com- 
■sntaries,  which  directly  contradicted  the  principles  xnaintaiiied  by  the 
I>octor  in  the  House  of  Commons. — Junius. 

t  It  lias  been  already  observed  that  the  opposition  to  Wilkes  commenced 
^J^h  Mr.  George  Grenville,  who  advised  the  issue  of  the  General  Warrant. 
It  is  observed  also  in  the  same  note,  tbat  Grenville  afterwards  deserted  the 
'"'^•tiy,  and  attached  himself  strenuously  to  the  Whig  party.  See  note, 
^^f  P- 172.  Upon  this  apparent  inconsistency  Junius  shrewdly  remarks, 
tnat  "whatever  propriety  or  impropriety  there  might  have  been  in  Mr.  Grou- 
se's opposing  Wilkes  personally — the  present  question  has  nothing  to  do 
Jith  it-las  he  now  supports  him  not  on  account  of  his  personal  character, 
TOtaa  the  instrument  of  the  people  at  large,  whose  rights  and  privileges  the 
''"^^'•try  have  groasly  violated  by  their  conduct  towards  him. — Ed. 

*  An  inaccurate  expression  in  the  pamphlet  aUuded  to.  The  chastise- 
^nttbat  ensued  is  related,  post,  p.  191.  Blackstone  was  thunderstruck  at 
the  contradiction  pointed  out  by  Grenville,  and  was  incapable  of  uttering  a 
^ord  in  his  defence — a  pause  ensued,  and  Mr.  Greurille  insultingly  shook 
'^  liead.   For  the  xeat  see  ike  page  just  referred  to. — Ed. 
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same  sort  mth  the  first.  It  conveys  a  sneer  as  little  worthy 
of  the  grayitj  of  yonr  character  as  it  is  useless  to  your  de- 
fence. It  is  of  little  moment  to  the  public  to  inquire  by 
whom  the  charge  was  conceived,  or  by  whom  it  was  adopted. 
The  only  question  we  ask  is,  whether  or  no  it  be  true.  The 
remainder  of  your  reflections  upon  Mr.  Grenville's  conduct 
destroy  themselves.  He  could  not  possibly  come  prepared  to 
traduce  your  integrity  to  the  House.  He  could  not  foresee 
that  you  would  even  speak  upon  the  question,  much  less  cocdd 
he  foresee  that  you  would  maintain  a  direct  contradiction  of 
that  doctrine  which  you  had  solemnly,  disinterestedly,  and 
upon  soberest  reflection  delivered  to  the  public.  He  came 
armed  indeed  with  what  he  thought  a  respectable  authority, 
to  support  what  he  was  convinced  was  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
I  doubt  not  he  intended  to  give  you,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  an  honourable  and  public  testimony  of  his  esteem. 
Thinking  highly  of  his  abilities,  I  cannot  however  allow  him 
the  gift  of  divination.  As  to  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  a 
plan  coolly  formed  to  impose  upon  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  his  producing  it  without  provocation  at  midnight,  I  con- 
sider it  as  the  language  of  pique  and  invective,  therefore 
unworthy  of  regard.  But,  Sir,  I  am  sensible  I  have  followed 
your  example  too  long,  and  wandered  from  the  point. 

The  quotation  from  your  Commentaries  is  matter  of  record. 
It  can  neither  be  altered  by  your  friends,  nor  misrepresented 
by  your  enemies ;  and  I  am  willing  to  take  your  own  word  for 
what  you  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  there  be 
a  real  difference  between  what  you  have  written  and  what 
you  have  spoken  you  confess  that  your  book  ought  to  be  the 
standard.  Now,  Sir,  if  words  mean  anything,  I  apprehend 
that  when  a  long  enumeration  of  disqualifications  (whether 
by  statute  or  the  custom  of  parliament)  concludes  with  these 
general  comprehensive  words,  "  but  subject  to  these  restric- 
tions and  disqualifications,  every  subject  of  the  realm  is  eligi- 
ble of  common  right,"  a  reader  of  plain  understanding  must 
of  course  rest  satisfied  that  no  species  of  disqualification 
whatsoever  had  been  omitted.  The  known  character  of  the 
author,  and  the  apparent  accuracy  with  which  the  whole  work 
is  compiled,  would  confirm  him  in  his  opinion ;  nor  could  he 
possibly  form  any  other  judgment  without  looking  upon  your 
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Commeutaries  in  the  same  light  in  which  you  conBider  those 
penal  laws  which,  thoagh  not  repealed,  are  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  are  now  in  effect  a  skabe  to  th^  unwabt  '^. 

Ton  tell  us  indeed,  that  it  was  not  part  of  your  plan  to 
specify  any  temporary  incapacity,  and  that  you  could  not, 
irithoat  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  have  specified  llie  disability  of 
a  private  individual  subsequent  to  the  period  at  which  you 
vrrote.    What  your  plan  was  I  know  not ;  but  what  it  should 
have  been,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  you  have  given  us, 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  determine.     The  incapacity,  which 
yoQ  call  temporary,  may  continue  seven  years ;  and  though 
you  might  not  have  foreseen  the  particular  case  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  you  might  and  should  have  foreseen  the  possibility 
of  nuk  a  case,  and  told  us  how  for  the  House  of  Commons 
were  authorised  to  proceed  in  it  by  the  law  and  custom  of 
parliament.  ^  The  freeholders  of  Middlesex  would  then  have 
Imown  what  they  had  to  trust  to,  and  would  never  have 
letomed  Mr.  Wilkes,  when  Colonel  Luttrell  was  a  candidate 
against  him.     They  would  have  chosen  some  indifferent  per- 
son, rather  than  submit  to  be  represented  by  the  object  of 
their  contempt  and  detestation. 

^our  attempt  to  distinguish  between  disabilities  which 
affect  whole  classes  of  men,  and  those  which  affect  individuals 
ojily,  is  really  unworthy  of  your  understanding.  Your  Commen- 
ces had  taught  me  that,  although  the  instance  in  which  a 
ft  penal  law  is  exerted  be  particular,  the  laws  themselves  are 
general.  They  are  made  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  the 
pihlic,  though  the  penalty  falls  only  upon  an  individual.  You 
cannot  but  know,  Sir,  that  what  was  Mr.  Wilkes's  case  yester- 
^y»  may  be  yours  or  mine  to-morrow,  and  that  consequently  the 
^mmon  right  of  every  subject  of  the  realm  is  invaded  by  it. 
•Professing  therefore  to  treat  of  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  of  the  laws  and  customs  relative  to  that 
^titution,  you  certainly  were  guilty  of  a  most  unpardon- 
^le  omission  in  taking  no  notice  of  a  right  and  privilege  of 
uie  House,  more  extraordinary  and  more  arbitrary  than  all 

,  lf|  in  stating  the  law  upon  any  point,  a  judge  deliberately  affirms  that 
^oas  included  every  case,  and  it  should  appear  that  he  has  purposely 
J"»tted  a  material  case,  he  does  in  effect  lay  a  tnare  for  the  unwary. — 
j^a.  This  hut  part  of  the  sentence  is  a  quotation  artfully  selected  from' 
^'*^ne*s  own  works,  and  turned  against  himself. — ^Bd. 
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the  others  ihey  possess  pat  together.  If  the  expnlsioii  d  « 
member;  not  mider  any  other  legal  disability,  of  itself  creates 
in  him  an  incapacity  to  be  re-elected,  I  see  a  ready  mf 
marked  out,  by  which  the  majority  may  at  any  time  remove 
the  honestesi  and  ablest  men  who  happen  to  be  in  oppasition 
to  them.  To  say  that  they  will  not  make  this  extravagaat 
use  of  their  power,  wonld  be  a  language  unfit  for  a  man  so 
learned  in  the  laws  as  you  are.  By  your  doctrine,  Sir,  they 
have  the  power,  and  laws  you  know  are  intended  to  guard 
against  what  men  may  do,  not  to  trust  what  th^  toiU  do. 

Upon  the  whole,  Sir,  the  diarge  against  you  is  of  a  plain, 
simple  nature — it  appears  even  upon  the  &ce  of  your  own 
pamphlet.  On  the  contrary,  your  justification  of  yourself  is 
full  of  subtlety  and  refinement,  and  in  some  places  not  very 
intelligible.  If  I  were  personally  your  enemy,  I  ^ould 
dwell  with  a  malignant  pleasure  upcm  those  great  and  useful 
qualifications  which  you  certainly  possess,  and  by  which  you 
once  acquired,  tiiough  they  could  not  preserye  to  you,  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  your  country — I  should  enumerate 
the  honours  you  have  lost,  and  the  virtues  you  have  dis- 
graced ;  but  having  no  private  resentments  to  gratify,  I  think 
it  sufficient  to  have  given  my  opinion  of  your  public  conduct, 
leaving  the  punishment  it  deserves  tO'  your  closet  and  to 
yourself. 

JtTNIira 


LETTER  XIX. 

TO  THE   FBINTEB   OF  THE   PUBLTO   ADYEBTISEB. 

81B,  i^ngust  14, 1760. 

A  coBBESPOimBNr  of  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  first  wilfully 
misunderstands  Jfnius,  then  censures  him  for  »  bad  rea- 
soner.  Junhtb  does  not  say  that  it  was  incvmbent  «poa 
Doctor  Blackstone  to  foresee  and  state  the  crimes  for  which 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  expelled.  If,  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  Be 
had  even  done  so,  it  would  have  been  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  cpiestioii  is,  not  for  what  partkukr  CEffenees  a 
person  may  be  expelled,  but  generally,  whether  Isf  tibe  Iswai 
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parliftment  expulsion  alone  creates  a  disqualification  ?  If  tbe 
affirmative  be  the  law  of  parliament,  Doctor  Blackstone 
might  and  should  have  told  us  so.  The  question  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  or  that  particular  person,  but  forms  one  great 
general  branch  of  disqualification,  too  important  in  itself, 
and  too  extensive  in  its  consequences,  to  be  omitted  in  an 
accurate  work  expressly  treating  of  the  law  of  parliament. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  evidently  this.     Doctor  Black- 
atone,  while  he  was  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
never  once  thought  of  his  Commentaries  until  the  contradic- 
tion was  unexpectedly  urged  and  stared  him  in  the  fece.     In- 
stead of  defending  himself  upon  the  spot  he  sunk  under  the 
charge  in  an  agony  of  confusion  and  despair.      It  is  well 
known  that  there  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes  in  the  House, 
^rom  a  general  expectation  that  the  Doctor  would  say  some- 
thing in  his  own  defence ;  but,  it  seems,  his  faculties  were  too 
much  overpowered  to  think  of  those  subtleties  and  refine- 
ments which  have  since  occurred  to  him.     It  was  then  Mr. 
GrcnviUe  received  that  severe  chastisement  which  the  Doctor 
mentions  with  so  much  triumph — I  wish  tlie  honourable  gen- 
ikfiuiny  instead  of  shaking  his  head,  would  shake  a  good  argvr 
^"^out  of  it.     If  to  the  elegance,  novelty,  and  bitterness  of 
tms  ingenious  sarcasm,  we  add  the  natural  melody  of  the 
*naable  Sir  Fletcher  Norton's  pipe,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
«8*  Mr,  Grenville  was  unable  to  make  him  any  reply. 

As  to  the  Doctor,  I  would  recommend  it  to  him  to  be  quiet, 
linot,  be  may  perhaps  hear  again  from  Junius  himself. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


POSTSCBTPT*   TO   A  PAMPHLET 
IHTITLSD; 

« AN  AKSWBE  TO  THE  QUESTION  STATED." 

Apposed  to  be  written  by  Jh.  Blackstone,  Solicitor  to  the  Queen,  in 

aoMwer  to  Juniiu's  Letter. 

QiscE  these  papers  were  sent  to  the  press,  a  writer  in  the 
P^^lic  papers,  who  subscribes  himself  Junius,  has  made  a 

*  ^it,  is  the  Foatflcript,  added  in  a  subsequent  edition,  to  Sir  William 
^*^k«t«ne'8  reply  to  Sir  William  Meredith's  pamphlet,  as  noticed,  awU, 
^}^^t  notei  see  also  a  fiirther  extract  on  this  subject  from  a  **  Speech 
'^"^t  doors,"  by  Sir  W.  B.,  anJU,  p.  181. 
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feint  of  bringing  this  question  to  a  short  issue.  Though  thd 
foregoing  observations  contain,  in  mj  opinion  at  least,  a  fall 
refutation  of  all  that  this  writer  has  offered,  I  shall,  however, 
bestow  a  very  few  words  upon  him.  It  will  cost  me  verj 
little  trouble  to  unravel  and  expose  the  sophistiy  of  his  aigor 
ment 

'*  I  take  the  question,"  says  he,  *'  to  be  strictly  this : 
Whether  or  no  it  be  the  known  established  law  of  Parliament, 
that  the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  d 
itself,  creates  in  him  such  an  incapacity  to  be  re-elected,  that, 
at  a  subsequent  election,  any  votes  given  to  him  are  null  and 
void,  and  that  any  other  candidate  who,  except  the  pers(m 
expelled,  has  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  ought  to  be  the 
sitting  member." 

Waiving  for  the  present  any  objection  I  may  have  to  this 
state  of  the  question,  I  shall  venture  to  meet  our  champioa 
upon  his  own  ground ;  and  attempt  to  support  the  affirmative 
of  it  in  one  of  the  two  ways  by  which  he  says  it  can  be  alone 
fairly  supported.  "If  there  be  no  statute,"  says  he,  "in 
which  the  specific  disability  is  clearly  created,  &c.  (and  we 
acknowledge  there  is  none),  the  custom  of  parliament  most 
then  be  referred  to,  and  some  case  or  cases  strictly  in  point 
must  be  produced,  with  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  tbem." 
Now  I  assert,  that  this  has  been  done.  Mr.  Walpole  s  case 
is  strictly  in  point,  to  prove  that  expulsion  creates  absolute 
incapacity  of  being  re-elected.  This  was  the  clear  decision  of 
the  House  upon  it,  and  was  a  full  declaration  that  incapacity 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  expulsion.  The  law  was  as 
clearly  and  firmly  fixed  by  this  resolution,  and  is  as  binding 
in  every  subsequent  case  of  expulsion,  as  if  it  had  been  de- 
clared by  an  express  statute,  "  That  a  member  expelled  by  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  deemed  inca- 
pable of  being  re-elected."  Whatever  doubt,  then,  there  might 
have  been  of  the  law  before  Mr.  Walpole's  case,  with  respect 
to  the  full  operation  of  a  vote  of  expulsion,  there  can  be  none 
now.  The  decision  of  the  House  upon  this  case  is  strictly  in 
point  to  prove  that  expulsion  creates  absolute  incapacity  in 
law  of  being  re-elected. 

But  incapacity  in  law  in  this  instance  must  have  the  same 
operation  and  effect  with  incapacity  in  law  in  every  other  in- 
stance.   Now,  incapacity  of  being  re-elected  implies  in  its 
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veiy  terms,  that  any  votes  given  to  the  incapable  person,  at  a 
subsequent  election,  are  niill  and  void.  This  is  its  necessary 
operation,  or  it  has  no  operation  at  all.  It  is  vox  et  praterea 
mhUs  We  can  no  more  be  called  upon  to  prove  this  propo- 
sition than  we  can  to  prove  that  a  dead  man  is  not  alive,  or 
that  twice  two  are  four.  When  the  terms  are  understood  the 
proposition  is  self-evident. 

Lastly,  it  is  in  all  cases  of  election  the  known  and  esta- 
blished law  of  the  land,  grounded  upon  the  clearest  principles 
of  reason  and  common  sense,  that  if  the  votes  given  to  one 
candidate  are  null  and  void,  they  cannot  be  opposed  to  the 
^tes  given  to  another  candidate.  They  cannot  aflfect  the 
'rotes  of  such  candidate  at  all.  As  they  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  no  positive  quality  to  add  or  establish,  so  have  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  negative  one  to  subtract  or  destroy.  They 
are,  in  a  word,  a  mere  nonentity.  Such  was  the  determina- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Maiden  and  Bedford 
elections — cases  strictly  in  point  to  the  present  question  as 
far  as  tbey  are  meant  to  be  in  point.  And  to  say  that  they 
are  not  in  point  in  all  circumstances,  in  those  particularly 
which  are  independent  of  the  proposition  which  they  are 
quoted  to  prove,  is  to  say  no  more  than  that  Maiden  is  not 
Middlesex,  nor  Serjeant  Comyns  Mr.  Wilkes. 

Let  us  see  then  how  our  proof  stands.  Expulsion  creates 
incapacity ;  incapacity  annihilates  any  votes  given  to  the  in- 
capable person.  The  votes  given  to  the  qualified  candidate 
stand  upon  their  own  bottom,  firm  and  untouched,  and  can 
alone  have  effect.  This,  one  would  think,  would  be  suflBcient : 
but  we  are  stopped  short  and  told  that  none  of  our  precedents 
come  home  to  the  present  case,  and  are  challenged  to  pro- 
duce "a  precedent  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  does  come  home  to  it,  viz.,  where  an  expelled 
'w^wier  ha4  been  returned  again,  and  another  candidate,  with 
«**  inferior  number  of  votes,  has  been  declared  the  sitting 
ffiernber" 

Instead  of  a  precedent,  I  will  beg  leave  to  put  a  case 
^^cb,  I  fancy,  will  be  quite  as  decisive  to  the  present  pomt. 
Suppose  ano^er  Sacheverel  (and  every  party  must  have  its 
Sacbeverel)  should,  at  some  future  election,  take  it  into  his 
^ad  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
He  is  opposed  by  a  candidate  whose  coat  is  of  a  different 

VOL.  I.  o 
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coloar ;  bat,  however,  of  a  very  good  colour.  The  divkte  hu 
an  indisputable  majority ;  naj,  tibe  poor  layman  is  absolutely 
distanced.  The  sheriff,  after  having  had  his  consdence  "M 
informed  by  the  reverend  casuist,  returns  him,  as  he  supposes, 
duly  elected.  The  whole  House  is  in  an  uproar,  at  the  appre- 
hension of  so  strange  an  appearance  amongst  them.  A  motion, 
however,  is  at  length  made,  that  the  person  was  incapable  of 
being  elected,  that  his  election  therefore  is  null  and  void,  and 
that  his  competitor  ought  to  have  been  returned.  No,  says  a 
great  orator;  first  show  me  your  law  for  this  proceeding. 
*'  Either  produce  me  a  statute,  in  which  the  specie  disability 
of  a  clergyman  is  created;  or  produce  me  a  precedent  where  a 
clergymcai  has  been  retumedt  and  another  eandiiate,  with  an 
inferior  number  of  votes,  hM  been  declared  the  sitting  member.'' 
No  such  statute,  no  such  precedent  is  to  be  found.  What  an- 
swer then  is  to  be  given  to  this  demand?  The  veryfiaoM 
answer  which  I  will  give  to  that  of  Junius :  That  there  is 
more  than  one  precedent  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House 

"where  an  incapable  person  has  been  returned,  and 

another  candidate,  with  an  inferior  number  of  votes,  has  been 
declared  the  sitting  member;  and  that  this  is  the  known  and 
established  law,  in  all  cases  of  incapacity,  from  whatever  caose 
it  may  arise." 

I  shall  now  therefore  beg  leave  to  make  a  slight  amend- 
ment to  Junius 's  state  of  the  question,  the  affirmative  of  whicb 
will  then  stand  thus : — 

'^  It  is  the  known  and  established  law  of  Parliament,  that 
the  expulsion  of  any  member  of  the  House  of  Gomnoos 
creates  in  him  an  incapacity  of  being  re-elected;  that  any 
votes  given  to  him  at  a  subsequent  election  are,  in  consequence 
of  such  incapacity,  null  and  void;  and  that  any  other  candi- 
date, who,  except  the  person  rendered  incapable,  has  the 
greatest  number  of  votes,  ought  to  be  the  sitting  member." 

But  our  business  is  not  yet  quite  finished,  Mr.  Walpole's 
case  must  have  a  re-hearing.  "It  is  not  possible,"  says  this 
writer,  "  to  conceive  a  case  more  exactly  in  point.  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  was  expelled,  and  having  a  majority  of  votes  at  the  next 
electiob,  was  returned  again.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Taylor, « 
^  candidate  set  up  by  the  ministry,  petitioned  the  House  that 
*  he  might  be  the  sitting  member.  Thus  far  the  circumstances 
tally  exactly,  except  that  our  House  of  Commons  saved  Mf- 
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Lnttrell  the  trouble  of  petitioning.  The  point  of  law»  how- 
ever, was  the  same.  It  came  regalarly  before  the  House, 
and  it  iras  their  business  to  determine  npon  it.  They  did  de- 
termine it ;  for  they  declared  Mr.  Ti^lor  not  duly  tUcUd" 

Instead  of  examining  the  justness  of  this  representation,  I 
shan  beg  leare  to  oppose  against  it  my  own  yiew  of  this  case, 
in  as  plain  a  manner  and  as  few  words  as  I  am  able. 

It  was  the  known  and  established  law  of  Paiiiament,  when 
the  dtarge  against  Mr.  Walpole  came  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  they  had  power  to  expel,  to  disable,  and  to 
lender  incapable  for  offences.  In  virtue  of  this  power  they 
expelled  him. 

Had  they,  in  the  very  vote  of  expulsion,  adjudged  him,  in 
twms,  to  be  incapable  of  being  re-elected,  there  must  have 
Wn  at  once  an  end  with  him.  But  though  the  right  of  the 
HoQse,  both  to  expel  and  adjudge  incapable,  was  clear  and 
indubitable,  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  tbe  full  operation 
and  effect  of  a  vote  of  expulsion  singly  was  so.  The  law  in 
^  ease  had  never  been  expressly  dedared.  There  had  been 
no  event  to  call  up  such  a  declaration.  I  trouble  not  myself 
with  the  gnunmatical  meaning  of  the  word  expulsion.  I  re- 
P^  only  its  legal  meaning.  This  was  not,  as  I  think,  pre- 
cisely fiied.  The  House  thought  proper  to  fix  it,  and 
explicitly  to  declare  the  full  consequences  of  their  former  vote, 
yfifore  they  snfTered  these  consequences  to  take  effect.  And 
^  this  proceeding  they  acted  upon  the  most  liberal  and  solid 
P^UKaples  of  equity,  justice,  and  law.  What  then  did  the 
^oigesses  of  Lynn  collect  from  the  second  vote  ?  Their  sub- 
wquent  conduct  will  tell  us ;  it  will  with  certainty  tell  us, 
that  tbey  considered  it  as  decisive  against  Mr.  Walpole ;  it 
^  also,  with  equal  certainty,  tell  us,  that,  upon  supposition 
*«^  the  law  of  election  stood  then  as  it  does  now,  and  that 
"ley  knew  it  to  stand  thus,  they  inferred,  "  that,  at  a  future 
election,  and  in  case  of  a  similar  return,  the  House  would  re- 
J^we  the  same  candidate,  as  duly  elected,  whom  they  had 
^im  rejected."    They  could  infer  nothing  but  this. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  circumstance  of  dissimilarity  in 
the  present  case.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  as  the 
«w  of  Parliament,  upon  which  the  House  of  Commons 
^Bded  every  step  of  their  proceedings,  was  clear  beyond 

^"€  reach  of  doubt,  so  neither  could  the  freeholders  of  Mid- 
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dlesex  be  at  a  loss  to  foresee  what  must  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence  of  their  proceedings  in  opposition  to  it.  For,  upon 
every  return  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  House  made  inquiry  whedier 
any  votes  were  given  to  any  other  candidate  ? 

But  I  could  Yenture,  for  the  experiment's  sake,  even  to  give 
this  writer  the  utmost  he  asks;  to  allow  the  most  perfect 
similarity  throughout  in  these  two  cases ;  to  allow,  that  the 
law  of  expulsion  was  quite  as  clear  to  the  burgesses  of  Lynn, 
as  to  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex.  It  will,  I  am  confident, 
avail  his  cause  but  little.  It  will  only  prove  that  the  law  of 
election  at  that  time  was  different  from  the  present  law.  It 
will  prove,  that,  in  all  cases  of  an  incapable  candidate  re- 
turned, the  law  then  was,  that  the  whole  election  should  be 
void.  But  now  we  know  that  this  is  not  law.  The  cases  of 
Maiden  and  Bedford  were,  as  has  been  seen,  determined  upon 
other  and  more  just  principles.  And  these  determinations 
are,  I  imagine,  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  law. 

I  would  willingly  draw  a  veil  over  the  remaining  part  of 
this  paper.    It  is  astonishing,  it  is  painful,  to  see  men  of 

Sarts  and  ability  giving  into  the  most  unworthy  artifices,  and 
ascending  so  much  below  their  true  line  of  character.  But 
if  they  are  not  the  dupes  of  their  sophistry  (which  ia  hardly 
to  be  conceived),  let  them  consider  that  they  are  something 
much  worse. 

The  dearest  interests  of  this  country  are  its  laws  and  its 
constitution.  Against  every  attack  upon  these,  there  will,  I 
hope,  be  always  found  amongst  us  the  firmest  ^irit  of  resist- 
ance; superior  to  the  united  efforts  of  faction  and  ambition; 
for  ambition,  though  it  does  not  always  take  the  lead  of  fac- 
tion, will  be  sure  in  the  end  to  make  the  most  fatal  advantage 
of  it,  and  draw  it  to  its  own  purposes.  But,  I  trust,  our  day 
of  trial  is  yet  far  off;  and  there  is  a  fund  of  good  sense  in  this 
country  which  cannot  long  be  deceived  by  the  arts  either  of 
false  reasoning,  or  fSalse  patriotism. 
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LETTER  XX*, 

TO  THE  PBINTEB  OF  THE   PUBLIC  ADVEBT18EB. 

Snt,  August  8, 1769. 

The  gentleman  who  has  published  an  answer  to  Sir  William 
Meredith's  pamphlet,  having  honoured  me  with  a  postscript 
of  six  quarto  pages,  which  he  moderately  calls  bestowing  a  very 
few  words  upon  me,  I  cannot,  in  common  politeness,  refuse 
faim  a  reply.  The  form  and  magnitude  of  a  quarto  imposes 
upon  the  mind ;  and  men  who  are  unequal  to  the  labour  of 
&cussing  an  intricate  argument,  or  wish  to  avoid  it,  are 
vrQling  enough  to  suppose,  that  much  has  been  proved,  be* 
cause  much  has  been  said.  Mine,  I  confess,  are  humble 
labours.  I  do  not  presume  to  instruct  the  learned,  but  simply 
to  inform  the  body  of  the  people ;  and  I  prefer  that  channel 
of  conveyance  which  is  likely  to  spread  feurthest  among  them. 
The  advocates  of  the  ministry  seem  to  me  to  write  for  fame, 
and  to  flatter  themselves  that  the  size  of  their  works  will 
make  them  immortal.  They  pile  up  reluctant  quarto  upon 
solid  folio,  as  if  their  labours,  because  they  are  gigantic,  could 
contend  vnth  truth  and  heaven. 

The  writer  of  the  volume  in  question  meets  me  upon  my 
own  ground.  He  acknowledges  there  is  no  statute  by  which 
the  specific  disability  we  speak  of  is  created,  but  he  affirms, 
that  the  custom  of  parliament  has  been  referred  to,  and  that 
a  case  strictly  in  point  has  been  produced,  with  the  decision  of 
the  court  upon  it.  I  thank  him  for  coming  so  fairly  to  the 
point.  He  asserts  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Walpole  is  strictly  in 
point  to  prove  that  expulsion  creates  an  absolute  incapacity  of 
being  re-elected ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  refers  generally  to 
the  first  vote  of  the  House  upon  that  occasion,  without  ven- 
turing to  recite  the  vote  itself.  The  unfedr,  disingenuous  ar- 
tifice of  adopting  that  part  of  a  precedent  which  seems  to 
suit  his  purpose  and  omitting  the  remainder,  deserves  some 
pity,  but  cannot  excite  my  resentment.  He  takes  advantSjge 
eagerly  of  the  first  resolution,  by  which  Mr.  Walpole's  in- 

*  ''  I  wish  the  inclosed  to  be  announced  to-morrow  conspicuously,  I  am 
not  capable  of  writing  anything  more  finished." — Private  Letter,  Nou  6, 
ToL  ii* 
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capacity  is  declared ;  but  as  to  the  following,  by  'which  the 
candidate  with  the  fewest  votes  was  declared  ''  not  duly 
elected,"  and  the  election  itself  vacated,  I  dare  say  he  would 
be  well  satisfied,  if  they  were  for  ever  blotted  out  of  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  fair  argument,  no  part 
of  a  precedent  should  be  admitted  unless  the  whole  of  it  be 
given  to  us  together.  The  author  has  divided  his  precedent, 
ibr  he  knew  that,  taken  together,  it  produced  a  conseqaence 
directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  endeavours  to  draw 
from  a  vote  of  expulsion.  But  what  will  this  honest  person 
eay  if  I  take  him  at  his  word,  and  demonstrate  to  him  that 
the  House  of  Commons  never  meant^  to  found  Mr.  Walpole's 
incapacity  upon  his  expulsion  only  ?  What  subterfuge  will 
then  remain? 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  intentioD 
of  men,  who  lived  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  that  such 
intention  can  only  be  collected  from  their  words  and  actions, 
as  they  are  delivered  to  us  upon  record.  To  prove  their  de- 
signs by  a  supposition  of  what  they  would  have  done,  opposed 
•to  what  they  actually  did,  is  mere  trifling  and  impertinence. 
The  vote,  by  which  Mr.  Walpole's  incapacity  was  declared,  is 
thus  expressed  :  "  That  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  been 
this  session  of  parliament  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
and  expelled  this  House  for  a  high  breach  of  trust  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  office,  and  notorious  corruption  when  secretaiy 
at  war,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to 
serve  in  this  present  parliament."*  Now,  Sir,  to  my  under- 
standing, no  proposition  of  this  kind  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  House  of  Commons,  by  this  very  vote,  them- 
selves understood,  and  meant  to  declare,  that  Mr.  Walpole's 
incapacity  arose  fh>m  the  crimes  he  had  committed,  not  from 

*  It  ig  veil  worth  remarking,  that  the  compiler  of  a  certain  quarto,  called 
The  Case  qf  the  Election  for  the  County  of  Mvddlesex  considered,  has  the  im- 
pudence to  recite  this  very  vote,  in  the  following  terms,  vide  page  11 :  "Be- 
Bolved,  that  Rohert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  heen  that  session  of  parliament  ex- 
pelled the  House,  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in 
that  present  parliament."  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  positive  proof  of  the 
treachery  of  the  compiler,  nor  a  stronger  presumptive  proof  that  be  was  coo- 
yinced  that  the  vote,  if  truly  recited,  would  overturn  his  whole  argument-^ 
JuKius. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  pamphlet  alluded  to  in  the  above 
note  of  the  author,  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dyson.  (See  antCf  p.  185.) 
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the  punisbment  of  the  House  annexed  to  them.  The  high 
breach  of  trust,  the  notorious  corruption,  are  stated  in  the 
strongest  terms.  They  do  not  tell  us  he  was  incapable  be- 
cause he  was  expelled,  but  because  he  had  been  guilty  of  such 
offences  as  justly  rendered  him  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment. If  they  had  intended  to  fix  the  disability  upon  his 
expulsion  alone,  the  mention  of  his  crimes  in  the  same  vote 
would  have  been  highly  improper.  It  could  only  perplex  the 
minds  of  the  electors,  who,  if  they  collected  anything  from 
80  confused  a  declaration  of  the  law  of  parliament,  must  have 
concluded  that  their  representative  had  been  declared  inca- 
pal^e  because  he  was  highly  guilty,  not  because  he  had  been 
punished.  But  even  admitting  them  to  have  understood  it  in 
the- other  sense,  they  must  then,  from  the  very  terms  of  the 
Tote,  have  united  the  idea  of  his  being  sent  to  the  Tower  with 
that  of  his  expulsion,  and  considered  his  incapacity  as  the  joint 
effect  of  both. 

1  do  not  mean  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  justice  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Walpole ;  but  certainly,  if  I  admitted  their  censure  to  be  well 
founded,  I  could  no  way  avoid  agreeing  with  them  in  the  con- 
sequence they  drew  from  it.  I  could  never  have  a  doubt,  in 
W  or  reason,  that  a  man,  convicted  of  a  high  breach  of  trust, 
find  of  a  notorious  corruption  in  the  execution  of  a  public 
office  was  aad  ought  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  same 
parliament.  Far  from  attempting  to  invalidate  that  vote,  I 
should  have  >vished  that  the  incapacity  declared  by  it  could 
l^ally  have  been  continued  for  ever. 

^ow,  Sir,  observe  how  forcibly  the  argument  returns.  The 
House  of  Commons,  upon  the  face  of  their  proceedings,  had 
ffle  strongest  motives  to  declare  Mr.  Walpole  incapable  of  be- 
^  re-elected.  They  thought  such  a  man  unworthy  to  sit 
«mong  them.  To  that  point  they  proceeded  no  farther; 
for  they  respected  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  they  asserted 
^ir  own.  They  did  not  infer  from  Mr.  Walpole  s  incapacity 
^  his  opponent  was  duly  elected ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
declared  Mr,  Taylor  "  not  duly  elected,"  and  the  election 
it&elf  void. 

Such,  however,  is  the  precedent  which  my  honest  friend 
assures  us  is  strictly  in  point  to  prove,  that  expulsion  of  itself 
creates  an  incapacity  of  being  elected.  If  it  had  been  so,  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons  should  at  least  have  followed  strictly 
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the  example  before  them,  and  should  have  stated  to  us,  in  the 
same  TOte,  the  crimes  for  which  they  expelled  Mr.  Wilkes; 
whereas  they  resolve  simply  that,  '*  having  been  expelled, 
he  was  and  is  incapable."  In  this  proceeding  I  am  authorized 
to  affirm  they  have  neither  statute,  nor  custom,  nor  reason, 
nor  one  single  precedent  to  support  them.  On  the  other  side, 
there  is  indeed  a  precedent  so  strongly  in  point  that  all  the 
enchanted  castles  of  ministerial  magic  fall  before  it.  In  the 
year  1698  (a  period  which  the  rankest  Toiy  dare  not  except 
against)  Mr.  Wollaston  was  expelled,  re-elected,  and  admitted 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  same  parliament.  The  ministry  have 
precluded  themselves  from  all  objections  drawn  from  the  cause 
of  his  expulsion,  for  they  affirm  absolutely,  that  expulsion  of 
itself  creates  the  disability.  Now,  Sir,  let  sophistry  evade,  let 
falsehood  assert,  and  impudence  deny — ^here  stands  the  prece- 
dent, a  landmark  to  direct  us  through  a  troubled  sea  of  con* 
troversy,  conspicuous  and  unremoved. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  discussion  of  this  poiut, 
because,  in  my  opinion,  it  comprehends  the  whole  question. 
The  rest  is  unworthy  of  notice.  We  are  enquiring  whether  in- 
capacity be  or  be  not  created  by  expulsion.  In  the  cases  of  Bed- 
ford and  Maiden  the  incapacity  of  the  persons  returned  was 
matter  of  public  notoriety,  for  it  was  created  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. But  really,  Sir,  my  honest  friend's  suppositions  are 
as  unfavourable  to  him  as  his  facts.  He  well  knows  that  the 
clergy,  besides  that  they  are  represented  in  common  with  their 
fellow-subjects,  have  also  a  separate  parliament  of  their  own; 
— that  their  incapacity  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  confirmed  by  repeated  decisions  of  the  House,  and  that  the 
law  of  parliament  declared  by  those  decisions,  has  been,  for 
above  two  centuries,  notorious  and  undisputed.  The  author 
is  certainly  at  liberty  to  fancy  cases,  and  make  whatever  compa- 
risons he  thinks  proper ;  hiis  suppositions  still  continue  as  dis* 
tant  from  fact  as  liis  wild  discourses  are  from  solid  argument 

The  conclusion  of  his  book  is  candid  to  an  extreme.  H6 
offers  to  grant  me  all  I  desire.  He  thinks  he  may  safely  admit 
that  the  case  of  IsHx,  Walpole  makes  directly  against  him,  for  it 
seems  he  has  one  grand  solution  in  petto  for  all  difficulties. 
Ify  says  he,  I  were  to  allow  all  this,  it  wUl  ordy  prove  thai  ih^ 
law  of  election  was  different  in  Queen  Anne's  time  from  what 
it  is  at  present. 

This,  indeed,  is  more  than  I  expected.    The  principle,  I 
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know,  bas  been  maintained  in  fact,  but  I  never  expected  to 
see  it  so  formally  declared.  Wbat  can  be  mean  ?  Does  be  as- 
same  tbis  language  to  satisfy  tbe  doubts  of  tbe  people,  or  does 
he  mean  to  rouse  tbeir  indignation  ?  Are  tbe  ministry  daring 
enougb  to  affirm,  tbat  tbe  House  of  Commons  bave  a  rigbt  to 
make  and  unmake  tbe  law  of  parliament  at  tbeir  pleasure  ? 
Does  tbe  law  of  parliament — ^wbicb  we  are  so  often  told  is  tbe 
law  of  tbe  land — does  tbe  common  rigbt  of  every  subject  of 
the  realm  depend  upon  an  arbitrary,  capricious  vote  of  one 
braneb  of  tbe  legislature?  Tbe  voice  of  trutb  and  reason 
must  be  silent. 

Tbe  ministry  tell  us  plainly  tbat  tbis  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  rigbt,  but  of  power  and  force  alone.  What  was  law 
yesterday  is  not  law  to-day ;  and  now,  it  seems,  we  bave  no 
better  rule  to  live  by  tban  tbe  temporary  discretion  and  fluc- 
tuating integrity  of  tbe  House  of  Commons. 

Professions  of  patriotism  are  become  stale  and  ridiculous. 
For  my  own  part,  I  claim  no  merit  from  endeavouring  to  do  a 
service  to  my  fellow-subjects.  I  bave  done  it  to  tbe  best  of 
niy  tmderstanding;  and,  without  looking  for  tbe  approbation 
of  other  men,  my  conscience  is  satisfied.  Wbat  remains  to  be 
<Jone  concerns  tbe  collective  body  of  tbe  people.  They  are 
liow  to  determine  for  tbemselves,  wbetber  tbey  will  firmly 
and  constitutionally  assert  tbeir  rigbts,  or  make  an  bumble, 
slavish  surrender  of  them  at  tbe  feet  of  tbe  ministry.  To  a 
generous  mind  tbere  cannot  be  a  doubt.  We  owe  it  to  our 
ancestors  to  preserve  entire  tbose  rigbts  wbicb  tbey  bave  de- 
livered to  our  care — we  owe  it  to  our  posterity  not  to  suflfer 
tbeir  dearest  inheritance  to  be  destroyed.  But  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  us  to  be  insensible  of  tbese  sacred  claims,  tbere  is 
yet  an  obligation  binding  upon  ourselves,  from  wbicb  nothing 
<^  acquit  us, — a  personal  interest,  wbicb  we  cannot  sur- 
render. To  alienate  even  our  own  rights  would  be  a  crime 
as  much  more  enormous  tban  suicide  as  a  life  of  civil  security 
and  freedom  is  superior  to  a  bare  existence ;  and,  if  life  be 
tbe  bounty  of  heaven,  we  scornfully  reject  the  noblest  part  of 
^^  gift  if  we  consent  to  surrender  tbat  certain  rule  of  living 
^thont  wbicb  tbe  condition  of  buman  nature  is  not  only 

^erable,  but  contemptible. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTEK  OF  PHILOJUNIUS. 

(In  reference  to  the  preceding.) 
TO  THB  PBINTEB  OF  ZHS  PUBLEO   ADY£BTISEfi*. 

Sib,  May22,177X 

Yeby  early  in  the  debate  upon  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex 
election,  it  was  observed  by  Junius  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  not  only  exceeded  their  boasted  precedent  of  the  expulsion 
and  subsequent  incapacitation  of  Mr.  Walpole,  but  that  they 
had  not  even  adhered  to  it  strictly  as  far  as  it  went.     After 
convicting  Mr.  Dyson  of  giving  a  false  quotation  from  the 
Journals,  and  having  explained  the  pui^se  which  that  con- 
temptible fraud  was  intended  to  answer,  he  proceeds  to  state 
the  vote  itself  by  which  Mr.  Walpole^s  supposed  incapacity 
was  declared,  viz., — "  Resolved,  that  Robert  Walpole,  Esq., 
having  been  this  session  of  parliament  committed  a  prisoner 
to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  this  House  for  a  high  breach  of 
trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  notorious  corruptioiL 
when  secretary  at  war,  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a 
member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament :  ** — and  then  ob- 
serves that,  from  the  terms  of  the  vote,  we  have  no  right  to 
annex  the  incapacitation  to  the  expiUsion  only,  for  that,  as 
the  proposition  stands,  it  must  arise  equally  from  the  expul- 
sion and  the  commitment  to  the  Tower.    I  believe.  Sir,  no 
man  who  knows  anything  of  dialectics,  or  who  understands 
English,  will  dispute  the  truth  and  fairness  of  this  construc- 
tion.   But  Junius  has  a  great  authority  to  support  him,  which, 
to  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  I  accidentally  met  with 
this  morning  in  the  coarse  of  my  reading.     It  contains  an 
admonition  which  cannot  be  repeated  too  often.    Lord  Somers, 
in  his  excellent  tract  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  after  re- 

*  This  letter,  published  long  subsequent  to  that  which  here  immediately 
precedes  it,  was  intended  chiefly  to  adduce,  in  defence  of  Jnnias's  ezplft* 
nation  of  the  Commons  resolution,  which  declared  Mr.  Walpole  incapable  of 
immediate  re-dection,  no  ]ta»  authority  than  that  of  Lord  Somers,  as  clearly 
expressed  in  his  interpretation  of  the  £Eimous  convention  at  the  revolution,  by 
which  King  James  was  declared  to  have  abdicated  the  throne.  The  letter  is 
inserted  here,  because  Junius,  from  the  place  he  has  given  it  in  his  own 
edition,  appears  to  have  intended  that  it  should  accompany  that  of  August  8, 
1769,  to  which  it  especially  refers. — Ed. 
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citing  the  vote  of  the  convention  of  the  28th  of  January,  1689, 
viz., — **  That  King  James  the  Second,  having  endeavoared  to 
subvert  the  constitation  of  this  kingdom  by  breaking  the  ori- 
ginal contract  between  king  and  people,  and  by  the  advice 
of  Jesuits  and  odier  wicked  persons  having  violated  the  fun- 
damental laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this 
kingdom,  hath  abdicated  the  government,  &c." — makes  this 
observation  upon  it : — "  The  word  abdicated  relates  to  all  the 
clauses  aforegoing,  as  well  as  to  his  deserting  the  kingdom,  or 
else  they  would  have  been  wholly  in  vain."  And  that  there 
might  be  no  pretence  for  confining  the  abdication  merely  to 
tlie  withdrawing^  Lord  Somers  farther  observes,  that  King 
James,  by  refusing  to  govern  ua  according  to  that  law  by  which 
h  held  the  crovm,  implicitly  renounced  his  title  to  it. 

If  Junius's  construction  of  the  vote  against  Mr.  Walpole  be 
now  admitted  (and  indeed  I  cannot  comprehend  how  it  can 
bonesUy  be  disputed),  the  advocates  of  the  House  of  Commons 
must  either  give  up  their  precedent  entirely,  or  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  one  of  the  grossest  absurdities 
iniaginable,  viz., — '*  That  a  commitment  to  the  Tower  is  a  con- 
^tuent  part  of,  and  contributes  half  at  least  to,  the  incapacita- 
tion of  the  person  ndio  suffers  it." 

I  need  not  make  you  any  excuse  for  endeavouring  to  keep 
fllire  the  attrition  of  the  public  to  the  decision  of  the  Middle- 
sex election.  The  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  I  am  con- 
^ced  that,  as  &fact,  it  is  indeed  highly  injurious  to  the  rights 
^f  the  people ;  but  that,  as  a  precedent,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
^geroos  that  ever  was  established  against  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us.  Yet  I  am  so  far  a  moderate  man  that  I  verily 
Wiieve  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  they 
Passed  this  dangerous  vote,  neither  understood  the  question, 
nor  knew  the  consequence  of  what  they  were  doing.  Their 
motives  were  rather  despicable,  than  criminal,  in  the  extreme, 
^e  effect  they  certainly  did  not  foresee.  They  are  now  re- 
^ei  to  such  a  situation  that,  if  a  member  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons  were  to  conduct  himself  ever  so  improperly, 
4nd  in  reality  deserve  to  be  sent  back  to  his  constituents  with  a 
mark  of  disgrace,  they  would  not  dare  to  expel  him,  because 
^Y  know  that  the  people,  in  order  to  try  again  the  great 
^liestion  of  right,  or  to  thwart  an  odious  House  of  Commons, 
*ODld  probably  overlook  his  immediate  unworthiness,  and  re- 
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torn  the  same  person  to  parliament  Bat,  in  time,  the  pn* 
cedent  will  gain  strength.  A  future  House  of  Commons  irill 
have  no  such  apprehensions,  consequentlj  will  not  scruple  to 
follow  a  precedent  which  thej  did  not  estahlish.  The  vsmi 
himself  seldom  lives  to  ex^oj  the  fruit  of  his  extortion;  but 
his  heir  succeeds  to  him  of  course,  and  takes  possession  with- 
out censure.  No  man  expects  him  to  make  restitution,  and, 
no  matter  for  his  title»  he  lives  quietly  upon  the  estate. 

PHILO-JUNIUS, 


LETTER  XXI. 

TO  THE  PRINTEB  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sib,  ^  August  22, 1760. 

I  HusT  beg  of  you  to  print  a  few  lines,  in  explanation  of  some 
passages  in  my  last  letter,  which  I  see  have  been  misunder- 
stood. 

1.  When  I  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  never  meant 
to  found  Mr.  Walpole's  incapacity  on  his  expulsion  onh/t  I 
meant  no  more  than  to  deny  the  general  proposition  that 
expulsion  alone  creates  the  incapacity.  If  there  be  anything 
ambiguous  in  the  expression,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  by 
saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  expulsion  neither  creates,  nor  in 
any  part  contributes  to  create,  the  incapacity  in  question. 

2.  I  carefully  avoided  entering  into  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Walpole's  case.  I  did  not  inquire  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  acted  justly,  or  whether  they  truly  declared  the  laiw 
of  parliament.  My  remarks  went  only  to  their  apparent 
meaning  aud  intention,  as  it  stands  declared  in  their  own 
resolution. 

3.  I  never  meant  to  affirm  that  a  commitment  to  ^ 
Tower  created  a  disqualification.  On  the  contrary,  I  con- 
sidered that  idea  as  an  absurdity  into  which  the  ministiy 
must  inevitably  fall  if  they  reasoned  right  upon  their  own 
principles. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Wollaston  speaks  for  itself.  The  ministry 
assert  that  expulsion  alone  creates  an  absolute,  complete  in- 
capacity to  be  re-elected  to  sit  in  the  same  parliament    This 
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proposition  they  have  uniformly  maintained!  without  any  con- 
dition or  modification  whatsoever.  Mr.  Wollaston  was  ex- 
pelled, re-elected,  and  admitted  to  take  his  seat  in  the  same 
parliament.  I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  determine  whether 
this  be  a  plain  matter  of  fact>  or  mere  nonsense  and  declama- 
taoD. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXII. 

TO  THE   PRINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sib,  September  4, 1769. 

AnauMENT  AGAINST  Fact  J  or,  A  new  System  of  political 
Logic,  by  wkich  the  ministry  have  demonstrated,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  friends,  that  expulsion  alone  creates  a 
complete  incapacity  to  be  re-elected ;  alias ^  that  a  subject 
of  this  realm  may  be  robbed  of  his  common  right  by  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

FIRST  FACT. 

^r.WoUastoriy  in  1698,  was  expelled,  re-elected,  and  ad- 
^"^d  to  take  hi»  seat, 

ARGUMENT. 

As  this  cannot  conveniently  be  reconciled  with  our  general 
proposition,  it  may  be  necessary  to  shift  our  ground  and  look 
^  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  WoUaston's  expulsion.  From 
^Cttce  it  will  appear  clearly  that,  **  although  he  was  expelled, 
?©  had  not  rendered  himself  a  culprit  too  ignominious  to  sit 
^  parliament,  and  that,  having  resigned  his  employment,  he 
^as  no  longer  incapacitated  by  law."  Vide  Serious  Consider- 
^'^ii  page  33.  Or  thus,  **  The  House,  somewhat  inaccu- 
''^^ki  used  the  word  expelled  ;  they  should  have  called  it 
A^^onoN."  Vide  Mungos  Case  considered,  page  11.  Or,  in 
wtort,  if  these  ai^punents  should  be  thought  insufficient,  we 
^y  fairly  deny  the  fact.  For  example;  **  I  affirm  that  he 
^  not  re-elected.  The  same  Mr.  Wollaston  who  was  ex- 
P^Ued  was  not  again  elected.  The  same  individual,  if  you 
^^"^,  walked  into  the  House,  and  took  his  seat  there ;  but 
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the  same  person  in  law  was  not  admitted  a  nt^OEibef  of  ibat 
parliament^  from  yfbiiAx  he  had  been  discarded."  Vide  LtUtr 
to  Jttniut,  page  12. 

SECOND   FACT. 

Mr,  Walpole  having  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  aini 
eaepeUed  far  a  high  breach  of  trust,  and  notorious  corruption 
in  a  public  office,  was  declared  incapable,  dc. 

ARGUMENT. 

From  the  terms  of  this  yote,  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  House  of  Commons  meant  to  fix  the  incapacity 
upon  the  punishment,  and  not  upon  the  crime ;  but  lest  it 
should  appear  in  a  different  light  to  weak,  uninformed  per- 
sons, it  may  be  advisable  to  put  the  resolution,  and  give  it  to 
the  public,  with  all  possible  solemnity,  in  the  folio wiug  terms, 
namely,  "  Eesolved,  that  Eobert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  been 
that  session  of  parliament  expelled  the  House,  was  and  is 
incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  that  present 
parliament."    Vide  Mungo,  on  the  Use  of  Quotations,  page  11. 

N.B. — The  author  of  the  answer  to  Sir  William  Meredith* 
seems  to  have  made  use  of  Mungo 's  quotation,  for  in  page  18 
he  assures  us,  "That  the  declaratory  vote  of  the  17th  oi 
February,  1769,  was  indeed  a  literal  copy  of  the  resolution  of 
the  House  in  Mr.  Walpole's  case." 

THIRD    FACT. 

His  opponentf  Mr,  Taylor,  having  the  smallest  number  of 
votes  at  the  next  election,  was  declared  not  dvly  elected. 

ABeUICENT. 

This  fact  we  consider  as  directly  in  point  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Luttrell  ought  to  be  the  sitting  member,  for  the  following 
reasons,  "  The  burgesses  of  Lynn  could  draw  no  other  infer- 
ence from  this  resolution,  but  this,  that,  at  a  future  election, 
and  in  case  of  a  similar  return,  the  House  would  receive  the 
same  candidate  as  duly  elected  whom  they  had  before  r^ 
jected."  Vide  Postscript  to  Junius,  p,  37.  Or  thus:  "Thtf 
their  resolution  leares  no  room  to  doubt  what  part  they  woM 

*  Sir  W.  Bladutone. 
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Itsre  taken  if,  upon  a  sabeeqnent  re-deetion  of  Mr.  Walpole 
tiiere  bad  been  any  other  candidate  in  con^tition  with  him. 
For,  by  their  vote,  they  could  have  no  other  intention  than  to 
admit  such  other  eandidate.'*     Vide  Mungo*$  Case  considered, 
p.  89.    Or  take  it  in  this  light :  the  bnrgesses  of   Lynn, 
baying,  in  defiance  of  the  House,  retorted  upon  them  a  per- 
son whom  they  had  branded  with  the  most  ignominious  marks 
of  their  displeasure,  were  thereby  so  well  entitled  to  fisivour 
and  indulgence,  that  the  House  could  do  no  less  than  rob  Mr. 
Taylor  of  a  right  legally  vested  in  him,  in  order  that  the 
burgesses  might  be  apprized  of   the  law  of   parliament, 
which  law  the  House  took  a  very  direct  way  of  explaining  to 
them  by  resolving  that  the  candidate  with  the  fewest  votes 
WEB  not  duly  elected : — •*  And  was  not  this  much  more  equit- 
able, more  in  the  spirit  of  that  equal  and  substantial  justice, 
Trhich  is  the  end  of  all  law,  than  if  they  had  violently  ad- 
hered to  the  strict  maxims  of  law  ?"     Vide  Serious  Consider' 
tttioTw,  pp.  33  and  34.     "  And  if  the  present  House  of  Com- 
nions  bad  chosen  to  follow  the  spirit  of  this  resolution,  they 
would  have  received  and  established  the  candidate  with  the 
fewest  Yotes."     Vide  Answer  to  Sir  W,  M.,  p.  18. 

Permit  me  now.  Sir,  to  show  you  that  the  worthy  Dr. 
Blackstone  sometimes  contradicts  the  ministry  as  well  as 
himself.  The  speech  without  doors  asserts  ♦,  p.  9,  "  That 
the  legal  effect  of  an  incapacity  founded  on  a  judicial  deter- 
iniaation  of  a  competent  court  is  precis^y  the  same  as  that 
of  an  incapacity  created  by  act  of  parliament"  Now  for  the 
Doctor.— ITitf  l(xw  and  the  opinion  of  the  judge  are  not  always 
convertible  terms,  or  one  and  the  same  thing;  since  it  some- 
^vnu  may  happen  that  the  judge  may  mistake  the  law.  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  i  p.  71. 

The  answer  to  Sir  W.  M.  asserts,  page  23,  "  That  the 
J^tuming  officer  is  not  a  judicial,  but  a  purely  ministerial 
ofl5cer.  His  return  is  no  judicial  act."  At  'em  again,  Doc- 
^^j—The  Sheriff,  in  his  judicial  capacity^  is  to  hear  and 
^**«r»in«  causes  of  forty  shillings  value  and  under  in  his 
county  court.  He  has  also  a  judicial  power  in  divers  other 
«ttf  cases.  He  is  likewise  to  decide  the  elections  of  knights  of 
^  »hire  {subject  to  the  cofUrol  of  the  House  of  Commons),  to 

♦  Letter  17. 
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judge  of  the  qualification  of  voters,  and  to  return  such  a*  h 
shaU  DETEBHiNE  to  he  duly  elected  Vide  Commentaries,  page 
882,  vol.  i. 

What  conclusion  shall  we  draw  from  such  facts,  such  arga- 
ments,  and  such  contradictions  ?  I  cannot  express  my  opinion 
of  the  present  ministry  more  exactly  than  in  the  words  of 
Sir  K  Steele,  "  that  we  are  governed  hy  a  set  of  drivellers, 
whose  folly  takes  away  all  dignity  from  distress,  and  makes 

even  calamity  ridiculous."* 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 

*  In  «  pamphlet  written  by  Steele  npon  the  issue  of  the  South-Sea  Com- 
pany, at  the  period  when  Walpole  was  beginning  to  take  a  higher  and  mow 
decided  part  in  the  management  of  public  affiiirs.  It  was  supposed  to  hKve 
been  written  by  Wripole  and  Steele  conjointly.  But  Steele  seems  to  hate 
been  as  much  superior  to  Walpole  in  the  knowledge  of  matters  of  trade 
and  national  revenue  as  in  the  art  of  elegant  writing. 

Before  entering  with  Junius  on  a  new  theme,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  con- 
trast the  whole  strength  of  the  ministerial  arguments  in  &your  of  the  dedsioa 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  with  those 
which  have  been  urged  by  Junius  to  prove  the  illegality  of  that  deciooB* 
The  ministerial  cause  was  argued  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  pamphlet  of  T^ 
False  Alarm,  much  better  than  by  any  one  else  who  undertook  to  plead  it. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Johnson*s  arguments. 

1.  Wilkes  was  so  very  worthless  a  fellow,  that  the  electors  disgraced  them- 
selves, and  offered  an  insult  to  the  electors  in  all  the  burghs  and  counties  u 
Great  Britain,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  even  to  the  other  two  bruiches 
of  the  Legislature^  by  sending  him  to  be  their  representative  in  parlia* 
ment.  . 

2.  By  natural  expediency,  and  by  custom  expressed  in  a  long  series  ot 
precedents,  the  House  of  Commons  have  collectively  an  unlimited  authoi^y 
over  their  own  members,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  cannot  be  eontrMl^ 
as  even  for  its  abuse  they  cannot  be  called  to  account.  . 

3.  A  man  attainted  of  felony  cannot  sit  in  parliament.  The  Hea>8  of 
Commons  must  have  considered  the  crimes  of  Wilkes  as  little  less  heuMm* 
than  felony.  They,  justly,  therefore,  assumed  the  liberty  of  treating  him  tf 
a  felon. 

4.  From  the  time  of  his  expulsion,  Wilkes  could  not  be  a  legal  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  any  county  or  burgh.  Votes  given  for  one  incapaw* 
of  being  legally  a  candidate,  could  have  no  legal  efii^t.  Hamg  no  ]sf^ 
effect,  were  they  not,  of  course,  nulH 

5.  Selden  has  maintained  that  the  House  of  Commons  have  even  p^^"^ 
to  impose  perpetual  disability  upon  any  one  of  their  members.  . 

6.  Only  that  power  which  cannot  be  exercised  without  the  agency  oi 
others  terminates  to  the  Commons  at  the  end  of  a  Session.  But  that  oi 
which  the  exercise  is  in  themselves  alone,  and  only  while  they  at,  endoM> 
from  one  general  election  to  another. 

7.  It  appears  to  have  always  been  the  law,  that  no  Member  of  the  H<h>^ 
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of  CommonB,  once  expelled,  for  whatever  cause,  could  again  obtain  a  seat  in 
the  same  parliament,  if  there  were  not  some  statutory  exception  in  his 
&Tour. 

S.  If  a  county  or  burgh  were  left  free  to  return,  by  continually  repeated 
election,  any  obnoxious  member,  as  often  as  the  House  should  think  fit  to 
expel  him,  the  business  of  Parliament  might  be  entirely  interrupted  by  a 
mischievous  concert  between  that  member  and  his  electors;  and  the  whole 
attention  of  the  Commons  might  be  confined,  eyen  at  any  crisis,  however 
important,  to  this  ridiculous  contest ;  therefore,  to  protect  the  order  of  its 
proceedings,  the  House  of  Commons  must  necessarily  possess  authority  to 
prevent  the  re-election  of  any  member  whom  they  have  expelled. 

9.  Were  it  even  true  that  the  decision  in  favour  of  Mr.  Luttrell,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  majority  of  the  Middlesex 
electors,  were  unjust  and  unconstitutional,  yet  how  happy,  in  comparison, 
that  nation  which  suffers  firom  its  government  no  wrongs  heavier  than  this  1 

These  are  the  arguments  of  Johnson.  Let  us  oppose  to  them  a  summary 
of  those  of  Junius. 

1.  It  was  not  his  immorality  that  recommended  Wilkes  to  the  choice  of 
the  electors  of  Middlesex;  but  his  zeal  and  firmness  in  opposing  wicked 
ministers  and  irregular  acts  of  power ;  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  he  had 
espoused,  sufferings  by  which  he  was  certainly  recommended  to  the  esteem  and 
&vonr  of  his  country ;  and  the  consideration  that  the  man,  whoever  he  mighi  he, 
in  respect  to  whom  any  great  principle  of  the  constitution  had  been  violated, 
ought  to  he  firmly  supported  by  all  who  thought  that  constitution  worthy  of 
defence,  till  his  wrongs  should  be  redressed,  and  the  laws,  in  the  violation  of  * 
which  he  was  injured,  shoidd  be  effectually  vindicated. 

2.  Unless  there  be  statute  or  precedent  to  the  contrary,  the  House  of 
Commons  can  possess  no  other  authority  over  either  their  own  members  or 
any  one  else,  save  what,  in  addition  to  the  effect  of  the  common  and  statute 
law,  and  to  the  care  of  the  King  to  maintain  the  peace  in  fsivour  of  his 
Commons,  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  fireedom  and  order  of  their 
proceedings.  Having  it  so  much  in  their  power  to  discover  and  promote, 
whatever  new  laws  may  be  wanted,  they  can  easily  procure  an  act  of  the" 
legidatnre  whenever  new  and  more  effectual  protection  to  their  legislative 
agency  may  become  necessary.  And  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  (key  should 
choose  to  retain  aught  in  uncertainty  which  they  may  procure  to  be 
deorively  settled,  if  that  were  requisite,  by  a  law  of  unquestionable  validity. 
8b  But  the  power  of  excluding  an  expelled  member  is  not  indispensably 
necessary  to  maintain  the  order  and  dignity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Or,  if  it  be  necessary,  it  is  at  least  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
might  be  defined  by  law  without  inconvenience  either  to  the  public  in 
general  or  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Or  it  may  be  at  least  rendered 
effectual  by  the  Commons  alone,  without  depriving  those  electors  of  the  right 
of  voting  who  may  incline  to  send  back  the  expelled  member  into  the  bosom 
of  the  House. 

4.  The  power  of  excluding  an  expelled  member  on  account  timply  of  his: 
eepfdnon,  has  not  been  bestowed  on  the  House  of  Commons  by  any  statute^ 
and  does  not  appear  in  any  precedent,  to  have  been  ever  exercised  by  them. 
Neither  do  they  appear  to  have  ever  on  any  former  occasion  supposed  that 
VOL.  J.  P 
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LETTER  XXIII*. 

TO   HIS   OIUrE   THE   DUES   OF  BEDFORD. 

Mr  LoBD»  September  19, 1769. 

You  are  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  any  marks  of  respect 
or  esteem  from  the  public  f,  that  if  in  the  following  lines  a 

they  had  power  to  aimul  the  Totes  which  were  giTen  in  &vo«r  of  candidstei 
who  had  been  preWouiIj  disqualified  by  expulsion  from  the  Honse. 

6.  All  the  precedents  which  have  been  qaoted  in  defence  of  the  decisMS 
of  the  Hoose  upon  the  Middlesex  election  have  been  fovtnd  to  be  in  tMi 
case  inaeeorately  applied,  and  of  course  to  contradict  the  very  position  whick 
they  have  been  quoted  to  maintain. 

6.  Consequences  the  most  &tal  to  the  British  Constitution  would  ensue  if  tke 
House  of  Commons  were  suffered  to  annul  at  pleasure,  by  their  sole  authority, 
the  Totet  of  their  electors.  Bvery  burgh,  every  county,  might  be  fuoed  to 
forego  its  first  choice  in  order  to  escape  the  danger  of  bdng  d^ived  of  the 
liberty  to  make  a  second. 

These  are  the  chief  arguments  on  both  sid^.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  tliose 
of  Junius  exceedingly  preponderate.  And  happily,  at  the  time  when,  at  the 
•«lose  of  the  American  War,  the  Whigs  of  the  school  of  Charies  Fox — Chsilei 
Fox,  the  true  political  representative  of  Temple  and  of  Chatham— came  far  a 
4hort  time  into  power,  the  precedent  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  IGd- 
dlesex  election  was  erased  from  the  records  of  the  House  of  Comm<m8. 

*  In  requesting  the  announcement  of  this  letter,  Junius  says,  *'  I  mean  to 
«iake  it  worth  printing."     Private  Letter,  No.  9,  toL  ii 

t  The  unpopular  peace  of  1763  was  negotiated  by  the  Duke  of  BedM, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  public  commotions,  which  at  length  hnike  oot 
into  acts  of  open  insurrection  among  the  Spitalfield  weavers,  who  excltdmed 
that  their  tmde  was  ruined  by  its  commercial  stipulations.  The  romovr 
became  current  that  the  French  Court  had  purchased  this  peace  by  bribes  to 
■the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  Lord  Bute,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Hr. 
Henry  Pox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland;  and  such  was  its  general  belief  tint 
the  House  of  Commons  thought  proper  to  appoint  a  committee  to  examme 
into  its  truth;  who  traced  it  chiefly  to  a  Dr.  Musgrave,  who,  nevertheless, 
■does  not  a{q>ear  to  have  suffered  from  this  libellous  report,  which,  as  he 
affirmed,  he  had  brought  home  with  him  fitmi  Paris.  The  public  disfavour 
with  which  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  received,  prodaced  a  fresh  disagree* 
ment  between  Lord  Bute  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  his  return  home,  and 
he  resigned  the  office  of  lord  privy  seal.  Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Egremont, 
however,  Lord  Bute  found  himself  compelled  once  more  to  apply  to  the  "Dnkt 
of  Bedford  for  his  interest,  who,  conscious  of  his  importance,  exacted  not  <ml7 
from  Lord  Bute  but  from  the  King  himself  a  submission  to  whatever  terms 
he  chose  to  impose.  After  the  Regency  Bill,  which  had  been  recommenied 
in  a  speech  from  the  throne  in  April,  1765,  had  passed  both  Houses,  sn 
attempt  was  made  to  change  the  administration,  from  a  belief  that  this  bill 
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compliment  or  expressiou  of  applause  should  escape  me,  I 
fear  you  would  consider  it  as  a  mockery  of  your  established 
character,  and  perhaps  an  insult  to  your  understanding. 
You  have  nice  feelings,  my  Lord,  if  we  may  judge  from  your 
resentments.  Cautious,  therefore,  of  giving  offence  where 
you  have  so  little  deserved  it,  I  shall  leave  the  illustration  of 
yoar  virtues  to  other  hands.  Your  friends  have  a  privilege 
to  play  upon  the  easiness  of  your  temper,  or  possibly  thej- 
are  better  acquainted  with  your  good  qualities  than  I  am. 
You  have  done  good  by  stealth.  The  rest  is  upon  record. 
You  have  still  left  ample  room  for  speculation  when  panegyric 
is  exhausted. 

You  are  indeed  a  very  considerable  man.  The  highest 
iHQk,  a  splendid  fortune,  and  a  name,  glorious  till  it  was 
yours,  were  sufficient  to  have  supported  you  with  meaner 
t^des  than  I  think  you  possess.  From  the  first,  you  derived 
a  constitutional  claim  to  respect ;  from  the  second,  a  natural 
extensive  authority ;  the  last  created  a  partial  expectation  of 
hereditary  virtues.  The  use  you  have  made  of  these  uncom- 
inon  advantages  might  have  been  more  honourable  to  your- 
self, but  could  not  be  more  instructive  to  mankind.  We  may 
ti^  it  in  the  veneration  of  your  country,  the  choice  of  your 
friends,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  every  sanguine  hope 
vhich  the  public  might  have  conceived  from  the  illustrious 
nwne  of  Bussell. 

J»d  not  recerv-ed  their  cordial  snpport  during  its  progress  tlirougli  Parliament, 
pot  without  Baccess.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
^l^ited  upon  the  dismiseal  of  Lord  Bute's  brother,  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie, 
^°<Rn  his  office,  although  Mackenzie  had  received  his  Majesty's  solemn 
^mise  that  he  should  preserve  it  for  life ;  that  he  recalled  Lord  Northum- 
J^jand  from  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland^  and  i^pmoved  Lord  Holland 
"^tl»e  pay  office. 

loapable  of  submitting  to  such  severe  treatment,  his  Majesty  soon  after- 
![<^  entreated  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Eockingham  to  rescue  him 
^^  the  Bedford  party.  They  consented,  and  the  duke  was  again  dismissed 
*|*J  contumely.  When  his  Majesty  became  disgusted,  as  he  soon  did, 
y^  ^  ministry  also,  Lord  Bute  applied  in  the  King's  name  to  G«orge 
Y^^ille  for  snppofrt,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  on  terms  of  the 
^tnt  fiiendship  with  him,  ence  more  strove  to  enter  into  the  cabinet;  but  on 
^  occasion  Lord  Bute  had  apirit  enough  to  treat  his  offer  with  the  utmost 
^ntempt.  Lord  Chatham  was  next  applied  to,  who  consented  to  take  the 
'^  and  on  his  resignation  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  made  prime  minister, 
Y**)  to  strengthen  his  own  hands,  le-introdnoed  the  Duke  of  Bedford  into 
^  cabinet,  without^  however,  appointing  him  to  any  particular  office. 

p  3 
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The  eminence  of  your  station  gave  you  a  commanding  pro- 
spect of  your  duty.  The  road  \?hich  led  to  honour  was  open 
to  your  view.  You  could  not  lose  it  by  mistake,  and  you  had 
no  temptation  to  depart  from  it  by  design*  Compare  the 
natural  dignity  and  importance  of  the  richest  peer  of  Eng- 
land— the  noble  independence  which  he  might  have  main- 
tained in  parliament,  and  the  real  interest  and  respect  which 
he  might  have  acquired,  not  only  in  parliament^  but  through 
the  whole  kingdom— compare  these  glorious  distinctions  with 
the  ambition  of  holding  a  share  in  government,  the  emolu- 
ments of  a  place,  the  sale  of  a  borough,  or  the  purchase  of  a 
corporation,  and  though  you  may  not  regret  the  virtues  which 
create  respect,  you  may  see  with  anguish  how  much  real  im- 
portance and  authority  you  have  lost.  Consider  the  character 
of  an  independent,  virtuous  Duke  of  Bedford ;  imagine  what 
he  might  be  in  this  country,  then  reflect  one  moment  upon 
what  you  are.  If  it  be  possible  for  me  to  withdraw  my  at- 
tention from  the  fact,  I  will  tell  you  in  theory  what, such  a 
man  might  be. 

Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance,  his  conduct 
in  parliament  would  be  directed  by  nothing  but  the  constitth 
tional  duty  of  a  peer.  He  would  consider  himself  as  a  guar- 
dian of  the  laws.  Willing  to  support  the  just  measures  of 
government,  but  determined  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the 
minister  with  suspicion,  he  would  oppose  the  violence  of  fac 
tion  with  as  much  firmness  as  the  encroachments  of  preroga- 
tive. He  would  be  as  little  capable  of  bargaining  with  the 
minister  for  places  for  himself  or  his  dependents  as  of  de- 
scending to  mix  himself  in  the  intrigues  of  opposition. 
Whenever  an  important  question  called  for  his  opinion  ifl 
parliament,  he  would  be  heard  by  the  most  profligate  minister 
with  deference  and  respect.  His  authority  would  either 
sanctify  or  disgrace  the  measures  of  government.  The  peo- 
ple would  look  up  to  him  as  their  protector,  and  a  virtuous 
prince  would  have  an  honest  man  in  his  dominions  in  whose 
integrity  and  judgment  he  might  safely  confide.  If  it  should 
be  the  will  of  Providence  to  afflict  him  with  a  domestic  mis- 
fortune *,  he  would  submit  to  the  stroke  with  feeling,  but  not 

*  The  duke  had  lately  lost  his  only  son,  by  a  fiiU  from  his  hone.*^ 

JUHIUS. 
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inthout  dignity.  He  would  consider  the  people  as  his  chil- 
dren, and  receive  a  generous  heait-felt  consolation  in  the 
STmpathising  tears  and  blessings  of  his  country. 

Your  Grace  may  probably  discover  something  more  intel- 
ligible in  the  negative  part  of  this  illustrious  character.    The 
i&an  I  have  described  would  never  prostitute  his  dignity  in 
parliament  by  an  indecent  violence  either  in  opposing  or  de- 
fiendiDg  a  minister.    He  would  not  at  one  moment  rancor- 
ouslj  persecute,  at  another  basely  cringe  to,  the  favourite  of 
bis  sovereign.     After  outraging  the  royal  dignity  with  pe- 
nmptoiy  conditions  little  short  of  menace  and  hostility,  he 
would  never  descend  to  the  humility  of  soliciting  an  inter- 
^ew  *  with  the  favourite,  and  of  offering  to  recover,  at  any 
price,  the  honour  of  his  friendship.     Though  deceived,  per- 
haps, in  his  youth,  he  would  not,  through  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  have  invariably  chosen  his  friends  from  among  the  most 
profligate  of  mankind.     His  own  honour  would  have  forbid- 
den bim  from  mixing  his  private  pleasures  or  conversation 
^th  jockeys,  gamesters,  blasphemers,  gladiators,  or  buffoons. 
He  vould  then  have  never  felt,  much  less  would  he  have  sub- 
mitted to,  the  humiliating,  dishonest  necessity  of  engaging  in 
t^e  interest  and  intrigues  of  his  dependents,  of  supplying  their 
vices,  or  relieving  their  beggary,  at  the  expense  of  his  country. 
He  would  not  have  betrayed  such  ignorance  or  such  contempt 
of  the  constitution  as  openly  to  avow,  in  a  court  of  justice, 
^^  purchase  and  sale  f  of  a  borough.     He  would  not  have 
tliOQght  it  consistent  with  his  rank  in  the  state,  or  even  with 
"^  personal  importance,  to  be  the  little  tyrant  of  a  little  cor- 
poration J.     He  would  never  have  been  insulted  with  virtues 
^bicb  he  had  laboured  to  extinguish,  nor  suffered  the  disgrace 

At  this  interview,  wbicb  passed  at  the  house  of  the  late  Lord  Eglintonn, 
ifm  Bate  told  the  duke  that  he  wks  determined  never  to  have  any  connec- 
^J  with  a  man  who  had  so  basely  betrayed  him. — Junius. 

T  In  an  answer  in  Chancery,  in  a  suit  against  him  to  recover  a  large  sum 
PBid  him  by  a  person  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  return  to  Parliament  for 
ooe  of  hia  Qiace's  boroughs.    He  was  compelled  to  repay  the  money. — 

f  Of  Bedford^  where  the  tyrant  was  held  in  such  contempt  and  detesta- 

™n,  that,  in  order  to  deliver  themselves  firom  him,  they  admitted  a  great 

^^ber  of  strangers  to  the  freedom.    To  make  his  defeat  truly  ridiciUous, 

tied  his  whole  strength  against  Mr.  Horm,  and  was  beaten  upon  hia 

»^  groimd.— Junius. 
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of  a  mortifying  defeat  which  has  made  him  ridiculoas  aiuf 
contemptihle  eyen  to  the  few  by  whom  he  was  not  detested. 
I  reverence  the  afflictions  of  a  good  man — ^his  sorrows  are 
sacred.  Bat  how  can  we  take  part  in  the  distresses  of  a  man 
whom  we  can  neither  lore  nor  esteem ;  or  feel  for  a  calamity 
of  which  he  himself  is  insensible  ?  Where  was  the  father's 
heart  when  he  could  look  for,  or  find  an  immediate  consola- 
tion for  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  in  consultations  and  bargains 
for  a  place  at  court,  and  even  in  the  miseiy  of  balloting  at 
the  India  House ! 

Admitting,  then,  that  you  have  mistaken  or  deserted  those 
honourable  principles  which  ought  to  have  directed  your  conduct, 
admitting  that  you  have  as  little  claim  to  private  affection  as 
to  public  esteem,  let  us  see  with  what  abilities,  with  what 
degree  of  judgment,  you  have  carried  your  own  system  into 
execution.  A  great  man  in  the  success,  and  even  in  the  mag- 
nitude, of  his  crimes  finds  a  rescue  from  contempt.  Your 
Grace  is  every  way  unfortunate.  Yet  I  will  not  look  back  to 
those  ridiculous  scenes  by  which,  in  your  earlier  days,  you 
thought  it  an  honour  to  be  distinguished — the  recorded 
stripes  *,  the  public  infamy,  your  own  sufferings,  or  Mr. 
Eigby*s  fortitude.  These  events  undoubtedly  left  an  impres- 
sion, though  not  upon  your  mind.  To  such  a  mind  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  pleasure  to  reflect  that  there  is  hardly  a  comer 
of  any  of  His  Majesty's  kingdoms,  except  France,  in  which, 
at  one  time  or  other,  your  valuable  life  has  not  been,  in 
danger.  Amiable  man !  we  see  and  acknowledge  the  protec 
tion  of  Providence,  by  which  you  have  so  often  escaped  the 
personal  detestation  of  your  fellow-subjects,  and  are  still 
reserved  for  the  public  justice  of  your  country. 

Your  history  begins  to  be  important  at  that  auspicious 
period  at  which  you  were  deputed  to  represent  the  Earl  of 
Bute  at  the  court  of  Versailles.     It  was  an  honourable  office, 

*  Mr.  Heston  Homplirey^  a  country  attorney,  horsewhipped  the  duke  with 
equal  justice,  severity,  and  perseverance,  on  the  course  at  Litchfield.  Rigbf 
and  Lord  Trentham  were  also  cudgelled  in  a  most  exemplary  manner.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  following  story :  "  When  the  late  king  heard  that  Sir  Bd- 
ward  Hawkc  had  given  the  French  a  drtMing,  his  Majesty,  who  had  new 
received  that  kind  of  chastisement,  was  pleased  to  ask  Lord  Ohesterfield  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  ''  Sir,'*  says  Lord  Chesterfield  '*  the  mefmmg  of  the 
word — ^but  here  comes  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  is  better  able  to  explain  it 
to  your  Majesty  than  I  am." — Junius. 
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and  execnted  with  the  same  spirit  mth  which  it  was  ac- 
cepted. «  Tour  patrons  wanted  an  ambassador  who  would  sub- 
mit to  make  concessions  without  daring  to  .insist  upon  any 
honourable  condition  for  his  sovereign.     Their  business  re- 
qnifed  a  man  who  had  as  little  feeling  for  his  own  dignitj  as 
for  the  welfstre  of  his  country ;  and  they  found  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  nobility.     Belleisle,  Goree,  Guadaloupe,  St. 
LoTiis,  Martinique,  the  Fishery,  and  the  Havanna,  are  glorious 
monuments  of  your  Grace's  talents  for  negotiation*.  My  Lord, 
we  are  too  well  acquainted  with  your  pecuniary  character  to 
think  it  possible  that  so  many  public  sacrifices  should  be  made 
^thout  some  private  compensations.     Your  conduct  carries 
^h  it  an  internal  evidence  beyond  all  the  legal  proofs  of  a 
court  of  justice.     Even  the  callous  pride  of  Lord  Egremont 
was  alarmed  f .     He  sow  and  felt  his  own  dishonour  in  corre- 
sponding with  you;   and  there  certainly  was  a  moment  at 
which  be  meant  to  have  resisted,  had  not  a  fetal  lethargy  pre- 
vailed over  his  faculties,  and  carried  all  sense  and  memory 
away  with  it. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  specify  the  secret  terms  on  which  you 
were  invited  to  support  an  administration  I  which  Lord  Bute 
pretended'  to  leave  in  full  possession  of  their  ministerial  au- 
thority, and  perfectly  masters  of  themselves.  He  was  not  of 
a  temper  to  relinquish  power,  though  he  retired  from  employ- 
nient.  Stipulations  were  certainly  made  between  your  Grace 
8nd  him,  and  certainly  violated.'  After  two  years  submission, 
yon  thought  you  had  collected  a  strength  sufficient  to  controul 
^  influence,  and  that  it  was  your  turn  to  be  a  tyrant,  because 
Jon  had  been  a  slave.  When  you  found  yourself  mistaken  in 
your  opinion  of  your  gracious  master *8  firmness,  disappoint- 
ment got  the  better  of  all  your  humble  discretion,  and  ear- 
ned you  to  an  excess  of  outrage  to  his  person,  as  distant  from 

The  peace  of  1763,  negotiated  hj  the  duke;  the  conquests  specified 
'^ere  rclinqnished  by  its  conditions,  and  the  mmonr,  as  already  obisenred, 
^'^  in  general  circnlation  that  the  duke  and  his  friends  had  been  bribed  into 
•>pn>digal  a  surrender. 

lui  '^^^^  ™*"»  notwithstanding  his  pride  and  Tory  principles,  had  some  Eng- 
«A  staff  in  him.     Upon  an  official  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
p  doke  desired  to  be  recalled,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
^^  Bute  could  appease  him. — Junius. 
+  ^.  drenviUe,  Lord  Halifax,  and  Lord  Egremont. — Juirius. 
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trae  spirit,  as  from  all  decency  and  respect^.  After  rc^iag 
him  of  the  rights  of  a  king,  you  would  not  permit  him^to  pie- 
serre  the  honour  of  a  gentleman.  It  was  then  Lord  Wey- 
mouth was  nominated  to  Ireland,  and  dispatched  (we  weU  re- 
memher  with  what  indecent  hurry)  to  plunder  the  treasury  of 
the  first  fruits  of  an  employment  which  you  well  knew  he  wis 
never  to  execute  f. 

This  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  the  favourite  might 
have  given  you  a  momentary  merit  with  the  public,  i£  it  had 
either  been  adopted  upon  principle,  or  maintained  with  reso* 
lution.  Without  looking  back  to  all  your  former  servility,  we 
need  only  observe  your  subsequent  conduct  to  see  upon  what 
motives  you  acted.  Apparently  united  with  Mr.  Grenvillfi, 
you  waited  until  Lord  Rockingham's  feeble  admioistrc^ 
should  dissolve  in  its  own  weakness.  The  moment  their  dis- 
mission was  suspected,  the  moment  you  perceived  that  anather 
system  was  adopted  in  the  closet,  you  thought  it  no  disgro^ 
to  return  to  your  former  dependence,  and  solicit  once  more 
the  friendship  of  Lord  Bute.  You  begged  an  interview,  at 
which  he  had  spirit  enough  to  treat  you  with  contempt 

It  would  now  be  of  little  use  to  point  out  by  what  a  train 
of  weak,  injudicious  measures,  it  became  necessary,  or  was 
thought  so,  to  call  you  back  to  a  share  in  the  administratid&^ 
The  friends,  whom  you  did  not  in  the  last  instance  desert, 
were  not  of  a  character  to  add  strength  or  credit  to  goverO' 
ment,  and  at  that  time  your  alliance  with  the  Duke  oi 
Grafton  was,  I  presume,  hardly  foreseen.  We  must  look  for 
other  stipulations  to  account  for  that  sudden  resolution  of  the 
closet,  by  which  three  of  your  dependants  §  (whose  characteiSi 
I  think,  cannot  be  less  respected  than  they  are)  were  advaoced 

*  The  ministry  having  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  Dowager  out  o^  tw 
regency  bill,  the  Earl  of  Bute  determined  to  dismiss  them.  Upon  this  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  demanded  an  audience  of  the  King,  reproached  him  inj^^^ 
terms  with  his  duplicity,  baseness,  falsehood,  treachery,  and  hypocxisy 
repeatedly  gave  him  the  lie,  and  left  him  in  convulsion8.--JDNius. 

f  He  received  three  thousand  pounds  for  plate  and  equipage  money*'' 
Junius. 

t  When  Earl  Qower  was  appointed  president  of  the  council,  the  Kin& 
with  his  usual  sincerity,  assured  him  that  he  had  not  had  one  happy  mom^D* 
since  the  Duke  of  Bedford  left  him. — Jukius. 

§  Lords  Q^ower,  Weymouth,  and  Sandwich. — ^Jumus. 
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to   offices    through  which    you    might  again  controul  the 
minister,  and  probably  engross  the  whole  direction  of  affairs. 
The  possession  of  absolute  power  is  now  once  more  within 
your  reach.    The  measures  you  have  taken  to  obtain  and  con- 
firm it,  are  too  gross  to  escape  the  eyes  of  a  discerning,  judi- 
dous  prince.    His  palace  is  besieged ;  the  lines  of  circumval- 
lation  are  drawing  round  him ;  and,  unless  he  finds  a  resource 
in  his  own  activity,  or  in  the  attachment  of  the  real  friends 
of  his  family,  the  best  of  princes  must  submit  to  the  confine- 
ment of  a  state  prisoner  imtU  your  Grace's  death  or  some  less 
fortunate  event  shall  raise  the  siege.    For  the  present,  you 
may  safely  resume  that  style  of  insult  and  menace  which 
even  a  private  gentleman  cannot  submit  to  hear  without  being 
eontemptible.    Mr,  Mackenzie's  history  is  not  yet  forgotten, 
and  you  may  find  precedents  enough  of  the  mode  in  which  an 
imperious  subject  may  signify  his  pleasure  to  his  sovereign* 
Where  will  this  gracious  monarch  look  for  assistance,  when 
the  wretched   Grafton  could  forget  his  obligations  to  his 
master,  and  desert  him  for  a  hollow  alliance  with  sitch  a  man 
as  the  Duke  of  Bedford ! 

Let  us  consider  you,  then,  as  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
worldly  greatness;  let  us  suppose  that  all  your  plans  of 
avarice  and  ambition  are  accomplished,  and  your  most  san- 
goine  wishes  gratified  in  the  fear  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the 
people.  Can  age  itself  forget  that  you  are  now  in  the  last  act 
of  me  ?  Can  grey  hairs  make  folly  venerable  ?  and  is  there 
no  period  to  be  reserved  for  meditation  and  retirement?  For 
shame !  my  Lord :  let  it  not  be  recorded  of  you,  that  the  latest 
awments  of  your  life  were  dedicated  to  the  same  unworthy 
I^iBmts,  the  same  busy  agitations,  in  which  your  youth  and 
inanhood  were  exhausted.  Consider  that,  although  you  can- 
not disgrace  your  former  life,  you  are  violating  the  character 
•  of  age,  and  exposing  the  impotent  imbecility,  after  you  have 
lost  the  vigour,  of  the  passions. 

Your  friends  will  ask,  perhaps,  Whither  shall  this  unhappy 
old  man  retire  ?  Can  he  remain  in  the  metropolis,  where  his 
^e  has  been  so  often  threatened,  and  his  palace  so  often  at- 
^ked?  If  he  returns  to  Wobum,  scorn  and  mockery  await 
him.  He  must  create  a  solitude  round  his  estate;  if  he  would 
avoid  the  face  of  reproach  and  derision.  At  Plymouth,  his 
destruction  would  be  more  than  probable :  at  Exeter,  inevita- 
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ble.  No  honest  Englishman  will  ever  forget  his  attachment 
nor  any  honest  Scotchman  forgive  his  treachery,  to  Lord 
Bute.  At  every  town  he  enters  he  must  change  his  liveries 
and  his  name.  Which  ever  way  he  flies,  the  Hue  €md  Cry  of 
the  country  pursues  him. 

In  another  kingdom,  indeed,  the  blessings  of  his  adminis- 
tration have  been  more  sensibly  felt ;  his  virtues  better  un- 
derstood; or  at  worst,  they  will  not,  for  him  alooe,  forget 
their -hospitality.  As  well  might  Verres  have  returned  to 
Sicily.  You  have  twice  escaped,  my  Lord ;  beware  of  a  third 
experiment.  The  indignation  of  a  whole  people,  plundered, 
insulted,  and  oppressed  as  they  have  been,  will  not  always  be 
disappointed. 

It  is  in  vain  therefore  to  shift  the  scene.  Tou  can  no  mom 
fly  from  your  enemies  than  from  yourself.  Persecuted  abroad, 
you  look  into  your  own  heart  for  consolation,  and  find  nothiag 
but  reproaches  and  despair.  But,  my  Lord,  you  may  quit  the 
field  of  business,  though  not  the  field  of  danger ;  and  though 
you  cannot  be  safe,  you  may  cease  to  be  ridiculous.  I  fear 
you  have  listened  too  long  to  the  advice  of  those  pernicious 
friends  with  whose  interests  you  have  sordidly  united  your 
own,  and  for  whom  you  have  sacrificed  everything  that  ought 
to  be  dear  to  a  man  of  honour.  They  are  still  base  enough  to 
encourage  the  follies  of  your  age,  as  they  once  did  the  vices 
of  your  youth.  As  little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  decorum 
as  ^vith  the  laws  of  morality,  they  will  not  suffer  you  to  profit 
by  experience,  nor  even  to  consult  the  propriety  of  a  bad  cha- 
racter. Even  now  they  tell  you,  that  life  is  no  more  than  a 
dramatic  scene,  in  which  the  hero  should  preserve  his  con- 
sistency to  the  last,  and  that,  as  you  lived  without  virtue,  you 
should  die  without  repentance  *. 

JUNIUS. 

*  As  some  apprehension  was  entertained  by  the  printer,  that  he  might  he 
brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  for  inserting  this  letter  in  his  pAp^f> 
Jnnius  wrote  to  him  in  Private  Letter,  No.  10,  as  follows  : — "  As  to  you,  it 
is  clearly  my  opinion  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. I  reserre  some  thii^  expressly  to  awe  him,  in  case  he  should  tbmk  of 
bringing  you  before  the  Home  of  Lords.  I  an  not  I  can  threaten  him  pn* 
Tately  with  such  a  storm  as  would  make  him  tremble  even  in  hia  grave." 

This  letter,  viewed  as  an  effort  of  personal  satire,  is  one  of  the  ahleit 
specimens  of  the  peculiar  eloquence  of  Junius.  The  contrast  of  a  &ncied 
good  character  with  the  assumed  bad  one  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  the  aM 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

STB  WILLIAM  BBAPEB  TO  JUNIUS. 

Szs,  September  14, 1769. 

Hating  accidentallj  seen  a  republication  *  of  your  letters, 
wherein  you  have  been  pleased  to  assert,  that  I  had  sold  the 
oompamons  of  my  saccess;  I  am  again  obliged  to  declare 
the  said  assertion  to  be  a  most  infamous  and  malicious  false- 
hood; and  I  again  call  upon  you  to  stand  forth,  avow  yourself, 
and  prove  the  charge.  If  you  can  make  it  out  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  any  one  man  in  the  kingdom,  I  will  be  content  to  be 
tboaght  the  worst  man  in  it ;  if  you  do  not,  what  must  the 
nation  think  of  you?  Party  has  nothing  to  do  in  this  afiEair: 
you  have  made  a  personal  attack  upon  my  honour,  defamed 
me  hy  a  most  vile  calumny,  which  might  possibly  have  sunk 
into  oblivion,  had  not  such  uncommon  pains  been  taken  to 
renew  and  perpetuate  this  scandal,  chiefly  because  it  has  been 
told  in  good  language;  for  I  give  you  full  credit  for  your 
elegant  diction,  well-turned  periods,  and  Attic  witf;  but  wit 

imputation  of  treacliery  won  by  bribes  in  the  negotiating  of  the  peace ;  the 
hinted  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  the  object  of  his  disparagement  in  his  pri- 
^te  pleasures ;  the  recalling  of  that  outrage  to  recollection  with  which  the 
duke  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  treated  his  sovereign ;  the  suggestion  that  the 
duke  might  now  fancy  all  his  plans  of  ambition  consummated,  and  himself 
indi^utable  master  of  the  cabinet ;  aboye  all,  the  alarming  earnestness  with 
which,  in  the  concluding  paragraphs,  the  duke  is  taught  to  believe  the  whole 
empire  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  arms  against  him; — compose,  together,  an  assem- 
bli^  of  splendid  parts,  forming  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  elaborate  compo- 
aidons  of  the  author.  The  general  excellence  of  the  letter,  however,  is  in 
some  measure  impaired  by  a  quaintness  inconsistent  with  that  chaste  delicacy 
of  writing  which  can  alone  deserve  the  approbation  of  true  taste.  By  quaintness 
is  meant  the  use  of  that  cast  of  thought,  and  that  mould  of  style,  which  in 
prc^riety  belong  only  to  true  wit,  upon  occasions  when  th^ne  is  no  genuine  wit 
produced,  and  when  indeed  the  use  of  such  wit  would  be  unseasonable. — Ed. 

*  The  italict  are  in  the  Jmiius  edition  of  1772,  and  are  in  consequence 
retained  both  in  this  and  the  other  letters  of  the  wm^. — Bd. 

f  This  is  a  palpable  misnomer.  No  two  things  of  the  same  species  can 
be  more  unlike  than  the  wit  of  Junius  and  that  which  both  the  ancients  and 
well-informed  modems  have  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  AtHe  v/it* 
A  ddicate  propriety  that  pollutes  itirif  with  no  grossneas,  hazards  ufme  of 
those  experiments  in  which  the  distincttons  between  <rue  and  falst  wit  seem 
to  become  uncertain,  an  ease  that  seems  to  aim  at  nothing  striking,  a  sim« 
plicity  that  wears  the  air  of  expressing  the  first  thoughts  tkU  can  arise  to  an 
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is  oftentimes  false,  though  it  may  appear  brilliant ;  which  is 
exactly  the  case  of  your  whole  performance*  But,  Sir,  I  am 
obliged  in  the  most  serious  manner  to  accuse  you  of  being 
guilty  of  falsities.  You  have  said  the  thing  that  is  not.  To 
support  your  story,  you  have  recourse  to  the  following  irre- 
sistible argument :  **  You  sold  the  companions  of  your  victory, 
because,  when  the  16th  regiment  was  given  to  you,  you  was 
silent.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable."  I  believe  that  such 
deep  and  acute  reasoning  could  only  come  from  such  an  extra- 
ordinary writer  as  Junius.  But,  unfortunately  for  you,  the 
premises  as  well  as  the  conclusion  are  absolutely  false.  Many 
applications  have  been  made  to  the  ministry  on  the  subject  of 
the  Manilla  ransom,  since  the  time  of  my  being  colonel  of  that 
regiment.  As  I  have  for  some  years  quitted  London,  I  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  honourable  Colonel  Monson 
and  Sir  Samuel  Cornish  *,  to  negotiate  for  me ;  in  the  last 
autumn,  I  personally  delivered  a  memorial  to  the  Earl  of 
Shelbume  at  his  seat  in  Wiltshire.  As  you  have  told  us  of 
your  importance,  that  you  are  a  person  of  rank  and  fortune, 
and  above  a  common  bribe  f,  you  may  in  all  probability  be  not 
unknown  to  his  lordship,  who  can  satisfy  you  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  say.  But  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty,  Sir,  to  seize 
your  battery,  and  turn  it  against  yourself  If  your  puerile  and 
tinsel  logic  could  carry  the  least  weight  or  conviction  with  it, 
how  must  you  stand  affected  by  the  inevitable  conclusion,  as 
you  are  pleased  to  term  it  ?  According  to  Junius,  silence  is 
guilt*  In  many  of  the  public  papers,  you  have  been  called  in 
the  most  direct  and  offensive  terms  a  liar  and  a  coward. 
When  did  you  reply  to  these  foul  accusations  ?  you  have  been 
quite  silent — quite  chopfallen — therefore,  because  you  was 
silent,  the  nation  has  a  right  to  pronounce  you  to  be  both  a 
liar  and  a  coward  from  your  own  argument ;  but,  Sir,  I  will 
give  jrou  fairer  play — ^will  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  wipe  off 

inartificial  mind,  in  the  most  natural,  nnstudied  langnage,  an  arcbnefls  that, 
under  all  this  disguise^  misses  no  occasion  of  presenting  the  happiest  combina' 
tions  of  ideas  which,  though  never  before  associated,  yet  refuse  not  to  meet 
together,  fiultless  purity  of  phrase,  correctness  of  syntax,  and  an  absence  of 
eyerything,  whether  in  style  or  in  thought,  that  might  strike  the  ear  as 
affected  or  un&miliar,  are  the  characteristic  qualities  of  Attic  wit. — ^Hkbok. 

*  These  gentlemen  accompanied  Sir  William  as  brother  officers  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Philippines. 

i*  See  Miscellaneons  Letter  of  the  author,  No.  54,  vol.  ii. 
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the  first  appellation  by  desiring  the  proofs  of  your  charge 
against  me.  Produce  them!  To  wipe  off  the  last,  produce 
yourself.  People  cannot  bear  any  longer  your  lion's  slkn,  and 
the  despicable  imposture  of  the  old  Roman  name  which  you 
have  affected.  For  the  future  assume  the  name  of  some 
modem*  bravo  and  dark  assassin:  let  your  appellation  have 
some  affinity  to  your  practice.  But  if  I  must  perish^  Junius, 
let  me  perish  in  the  face  of  day ;  be  for  once  a  generous  and 
open  enemy.  I  allow  that  Gothic  appeals  to  cold  iron  are  no 
better  proofs  of  a  man's  honesty  and  veracity,  than  hot  iron 
and  burning  ploughshares  are  oi  female  charity;  but  a  sol- 
ders honour  is  as  delicate  as  a  woman's ;  it  must  not  be  sus- 
pected ;  you  have  dared  to  throw  more  than  a  suspicion  upon 
mine— you  cannot  but  know  the  consequences,  which  even  the 
meekness  of  Christianity  would  pardon  me  for,  after  the  injury 
you  have  done  me. 

WILLIAM  DBAFEE. 


LETTER  XXV 
Hcsret  lateri  Uihalis  arundo, 

JITlflUS  TO   SIB  WILLIAM  DBAFEB,   E.B. 

Sib,  September  25, 1769. 

Apter  so  long  an  interval,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  the  debate 
revived  between  us.  My  answer  to  your  last  letter  shall  be 
short;  for  I  write  to  you  with  reluctance,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
now  conclude  our  correspondence  for  ever. 

Was  Bruiiu  an  ancient  brayo  and  dark  assassin  1  or  does  Sir  W.  D. 
"^  it  criminal  to  stab  a  tyrant  to  the  heart? — Junius. 

Sir  'William  was  certainly  unfortunate  in  throwing  <tat  a  contemptuout 
pvase  against  the  character  of  the  illnstrious  Eoman.  He  beside  commits 
^  egiegioQB  error,  unpardonable  in  an  ostentatious  pretender  to  classical 
ieuning,  by  confounding  Ludtu  Junius  Brutus,  the  expeller  of  the  Tarquins 
"^  founder  of  the  Boman  republic,  with  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  who  con- 
^^  against  Julius  Caesar  to  restore  the  Commonwealth  after  its  subversion. 
^^  ^n»  from  the  former,  doubtless,  that  Junius  assiuned  his  name,  and  he 
"^  unquestionably  no  **  bravo  and  dark  assassin,''  as  Sir  William  insinuateSi 
wit  the  open  and  courageous  foe  of  tyrants. — Bd. 
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Had  jou  been  originally  and  without  provocation  attacked 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  you  would  have  some  right  to  demand 
bis  name.  But  in  this  cause  you  are  a  volunteer.  Tou  engaged 
in  it  with  the  unpremeditated  gallantly  of  a  soldier.  You  were 
content  to  set  your  name  in  opposition  to  a  man  who  would 
probably  continue  in  concealment.  You  underatood  the  terms 
upon  which  we  were  to  correspond,  and  gave  at  least  a  tacit 
assent  to  them.  After  voluntarily  attacking  me  under  the 
character  of  Junius,  what  possible  right  have  you  to  know  me 
under  any  other?  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  insinuate  to  you, 
that  you  foresaw  some  honour  in  the  apparent  spirit  of  coming 
forward  in  person,  and  that  you  were  not  quite  indifferent  to 
the  display  of  your  literary  qualifications  ? 

You  cannot  but  know  that  the  republication  of  my  letters  was 
no  more  than  a  catchpenny  contrivance  of  a  printer,  in  which 
it  was  impossible  I  should  be  concerned,  and  for  which  I  am 
no  way  answerable.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand that,  if  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  reprinting  these 
papers,  it  is  not  from  any  fear  of  giving  offence  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Draper. 

Your  remarks  upon  a  signature*  adopted  merely  for  distinc- 
tion, are  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  when  you  tell  me  I  have 
submitted  to  be  called  a  liar  and  a  coward,  I  must  ask  you  in 
my  turn,  whether  you  seriously  think  it  any  way  incumbent 
upon  me  to  take  notice  of  the  silly  invectives  of  every  simple- 
ton who  writes  in  a  newspaper?  and  what  opinion  would  you 
have  conceived  of  my  discretion,  if  I  had  suffered  myself  to  be 
the  dupe  of  so  shallow  an  artifice  ? 

Your  appeal  to  the  sword,  though  consistent  enough  with 
your  late  profession,  will  neither  prove  your  innocence  nor 
clear  you  from  suspicion.  Your  complaints  with  regard  to  the 
Manilla  ransom  were,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  distress  to 
government.  You  were  appointed  (greatly  out  of  your  turn)  to 
ib.e  command  of  a  regiment,  and  during  that  administration 
we  heard  no  more  of  Sir  William  Draper.  The  facts,  of  whidi 
I  speak,  may  indeed  be  variously  accounted  for,  but  they  sue 

*  Despite  of  his  Tigilance,  Junius  does  not  appear  to  bave  detected  Sir 
William's  error,  remarked  on  in  a  previous  note,  in  regard  to  tbe  two  BfVtii, 
and  the  true  deriTation  of  his  own  nont  de  gverrt.  His  Teasooing  in  ngaad 
to  the  propriety  of  concealing  his  name,  in  spite  of  proYoeationi  is  howefV 
sufficiently  conclusiye. — Ed. 
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too  notorious  to  be  denied ;  and  I  think  you  might  have  learnt 
at  ike  uniTersity  that  a  false  conclusion  is  an  error  in  argu- 
ment* not  a  breach  of  yeracity.  Your  solicitations,  I  doubt 
BOt,  were  renewed  under  another  administration.  Admitting 
the  fact,  I  fear  an  indifferent  person  would  only  infer  from 
it,  that  experience  had  made  you  acquainted  with  the  benefits 
of  complaining.  Bemember,  Sir,  that  you  have  yourself  con- 
fessed that,  considering  the  critical  situation  of  this  country, 
the  ministry  are  in  the  right  to  temporize  with  Spain.  This 
confession  reduces  you  to  an  unfortunate  dilemma.  By 
renewing  your  solicitations,  you  must  either  mean  to  force 
your  country  into  a  war  at  a  most  unseasonable  juncture ;  or, 
having  no  Tiew  or  expectation  of  that  kind,  that  you  look  for 
nothing  but  a  private  compensation  to  yourself. 

As  to  me,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  I  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  resentment  of  the  worst  and  the  most  powerful 
men  iu  this  country,  though  I  may  be  indifferent  about  yours, 
^ugh  you  would  fight,  there  are  others  who  would  assas- 
sinate. 

But  after  all,  Sir,  where  is  the  injury?  You  assure  me 
that  my  logic  is  puerile  and  tinsel ;  that  it  carries  not  the 
least  weight  or  conviction ;  that  my  premises  are  false  and  my 
conclusions  absurd.  If  this  be  a  just  description  of  me,  how 
18  It  possible  for  such  a  writer  to  disturb  your  peace  of  mind, 
w  to  injure  a  character  so  well  established  as  yours  ?  Take 
care,  Sir  William,  how  you  indulge  this  unruly  temper,  lest 
oie  world  should  suspect  that  conscience  has  some  share  in 
your  resentments.  You  have  more  to  fear  from  the  treachery 
of  your  own  passions  than  from  any  malevolence  of  mine. 
^  I  believe,  Sir,  you  will  never  know  me.  A  considerable 
^e  must  certainly  elapse  before  we  are  personally  ac- 
quainted. You  need  not,  however,  regret  the  delay,  or  suffer 
^  apprehension  that  any  length  of  time  can  restore  you  to 
the  Christian  meekness  of  your  temper  and  disappoint  your 
ptesent  indignation.  If  I  understand  your  character,  there  is 
^  your  own  breast  a  zepository  in  which  your  resentments 
B^y  be  safely  laid  up  for  future  occasions,  and  preserved  with- 
^  the  hazard  of  diminution.  The  Odia  in  longum  jaciens, 
^  Teconderet,  auctague  promeret*,  I  thought,  had  only  be- 

.     'Written  of  Viberitti  by  Taeitns,  a  fitvoarite  aatbor,  it  would  eeen,  and 

"  «ely,  of  Junius.— Bd. 
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longed  to  the  worst  character  of  antiquity.    The  text  is  in 
Tacitus ; — ^you  know  best  where  to  look  for  the  commentary. 

JUNIUS* 


LETTER  XXVI. 

A  WOBD  AT  PASTING  TO  JTJNIUS. 

ThiB  is,  on  the  whole,  a  well- written  letter.  The  tone  of  Bentiment  in 
which  Sir  William  Draper  bids  adieu  to  the  hope  of  direct  personal  explana- 
tion firom  Junius,  is  that  of  a  man  who  feels  himself  bumbled,  jet  takes  oom- 
fort  from  the  thought  that  he  has  been  harshly  dealt  with,  and  that  scarosljr 
any  other  man  would  have  stood  the  same  trial  better  than  himself.  His  in- 
terposition in  fiiTour  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  is  artfully  contrived  to  excite 
the  public  indignation  against  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  Junius's  attacks.  Hi« 
account  of  the  dissensions,  the  mutual  treacheries,  and  the  unsettling  changes 
of  the  ministers,  and  other  great  political  leaders,  is  in  all  respects  happy,  aavs 
that  it  produces  ludicrous  ideas  where  it  was  meant  to  giye  serious  onea— Sa. 


Sir*,  ^  October  7, 1769. 

As  you  have  not  favoured  me  with  either  of  the  explanations 
demanded  of  you,  I  can  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you  upon 
my  oimi  account.  Your  mercy  to  me,  or  tenderness  for  your- 
self, has  been  very  great.  The  public  will  judge  of  your 
motives.  If  your  excess  of  modesty  forbids  you  to  produce 
either  the  proofs  or  yourself,  I  will  excuse  it.  Take  courage; 
I  have  not  the  temper  of  Tiberius  any  more  than  the  rank  or 

*  Measures  and  not  men,  is  the  common  cant  of  affected  moderation ;  a  base, 
counterfeit  language,  fabricated  by  knaves,  and  made  current  among  fools,  ^uch 
gentle  censure  is  not  fitted  to  the  present  degenerate  state  of  society.  Whii 
does  it  avail  to  expose  the  absurd  contrivance  or  pernicious  tendency  of  vofitf 
sures,  if  the  man  who  advises  or  executes  shall  be  suffered  not  only  to  escape 
with  impunity,  but  even  to  preserve  his  power,  and  insult  us  with  the  &voiir 
of  his  sovereign?  I  would  recommend  to  the  reader  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pope's 
letter  to  Doctor  Arbnthnot,  dated  26th  July,  1784,  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract : — "  To  reform  and  not  to  chastise,  I  am  afraid  is  impossible ;  and  tbai 
the  best  precepts,  as  well  as  the  best  laws,  would  prove  of  small  use  if  thett 
were  no  examples  to  enforce  them.  To  attack  vices  in  the  abstract,  without 
touching  persons,  may  be  safe  fighting  indeed,  but  it  is  fighting  with  shadows. 
Hy  greatest  comfort  and  encouragement  to  proceed  has  been  to  see  that  thoM 
who  have  no  shame,  and  no  fear  of  anything  else,  have  appeared  toaohed  by 
my  satires." — Juniits. 
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power.    You,  indeed,  are  a  tyrant  of  another  sort,  and  upon 
your  political  bed  of  torture  can  excruciate  any  subject,  from 
a  first  minister  doYm  to  such  a  grub  or  butterfly  as  myself; 
like  another  detested  tyrant  of  antiquity,  can  make  the 
wretched  sufferer  fit  the  bed  if  the  bed  will  not  fit  the  suf- 
ferer, by  disjointing  or  tearing  the  trembling  limbs  until  they 
are  stretched  to  its  extremity.     But  courage,  constancy,  and 
patience,  under  torments,  have  sometimes  caused  the  most 
baldened  monsters  to  relent,  and  forgive  the  object  of  their 
cruelty.    You,   Sir,  are   determined  to  try  all  that  human 
nature  can  endure  until  she  expires ;  else,  was  it  possible 
tbat  you  could  be  the  author  of  that  most  inhuman  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  ?    I  have  read  it  "with  astonishment  and 
borror.    Where,  Sir,  where  were  the  feelings  of  your  own 
beart  when  you  could  upbraid  a  most  affectionate  father  with 
the  loss  of  lus  only  and  most  amiable  son  ?    Bead  over  again 
those  cruel  lines  of  yours,  and  let  them  wring  your  very  soul ! 
Cannot  political  questions  be  discussed  without  descending  to 
the  most  odious  personalities  ?    Must  you  go  wantonly  out  of 
your  way  to  torment  declining  age,  because  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  may  have  quarrelled  with  those  whose  cause  and 
politics  you  espouse  ?    For  shame !  for  shame !     As  you  have 
9poh  daggers  to  him  you  may  justly  dread  the  use  of  them 
*g*i^t  your  own  breast,  did  a  want  of  courage  or  of  noble 
aentiments   stimulate  him  to  such  mean  revenge.     He  is 
jhove  it ;  he  is  brave.     Do  you  fancy  that  your  own  base  arts 
have  infected  our  whole  island  ?    But  your  own  reflections, 
your  own  conscience  must  and  will,  if  you  have  any  spark  of 
humanity  remaining,  give  him  most  ample  vengeance.    Not 
aU  the  power  of  words  with  which  you  are  so  graced  will  ever 
jwah  out,  or  even  palliate,  this  foul  blot  in  your  character.   I 
have  not  time  at  present  to  dissect  your  letter  so  minutely 
^  I  could  wish,  but  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  it  is 
(as  to  reason  and  argument)  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of 
fl^^  impotence  *  that  was  ever  imposed  upon  the  eyes  and 
^  of  the  too  credulous  and  deluded  mob.     It  accuses  the 
^e  of  Bedford  of  high  treason.     Upon  what  foundation  ? 
*ou  tell  us  "  that  the  duke's  pecuniary  character  makes  it 

.   ,  Sir  William  errs  as  much  in  imputing  florid  impotence  to  the  writing  of 
''oniw,  as  in  praising  it  ior  AtHe  wit—Bmovi, 
▼OL.  I.  Q 
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more  tban  jyrobdbk  that  he  ooiiLd  not  ha^  made  Bach  saeii- 
£ces  at  the  peace  witheot  some  .private  aom/peiuaiions ;  that 
his  conduct  cashed  -with  it  an  interior  emdenoe  beyond  all 
■the  legal  proofe  of  a  court  of  justice." 

My  academical  <edaGation,  Sir,  bids  me  tell  you  that  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  .truth  of  your  first  proposition  be- 
fore you  presume  to  dmw  inferences  from  it  First  prove  ^he 
Bvarioe  before  you  make  the  rash,  hasty,  land  most  wicked 
•conclusion.  This  fftther,  Junius,  whom  you  call  avaricious, 
allowed  that  son  eight  tiiousand  pounds  -a  year.  Upon  his 
most  unfortunate  death,  which  your  usual  giDod  nature  took 
care  to  remind  him  of,  he  greatly  increased  the  jointure  of 
•the  affioted  lady,  his  widow.  Is  this  aranee.?  Is  this  doing 
good  %  Btealth  ?    It  is  upon  record. 

If  exact  order,  jnethod,  and  true  -economy  as  a  master  of 
a  family,  if  splendour  .and  just  magnificence,  without  wild 
waste  and  thoughtless  extravagance,  may  ^constitute  the  cha- 
racter of  an  avaricious  man,  the  duke  is  guilty..  But  ion  a 
moment  let  us  admit  that  an  ambassador  may  love  money  too 
much ;  what  proof  do  you  give  that  he  has  taken  any  to 
betray  his  country  ?  Is  it  hearsay ;  or  the  evidence  of  letten, 
'or  ocular ;  or  the  evidence  of  those  concerned  in  this  blsu^ 
affair  ?  Produce  your  authorities  to  the  public.  It  is  a  moat 
impudent  kind  of  sorcery  to  attempt  to  blind  us  with  the 
smoke  without  convincing  us  that  the  fire  has  existed.  You 
first  brand  him  with  a  vice  that  he  is  free  irom  to  render  him 
odious  and  suspected.  Suspicion  is  the  foul  weapon  with 
which  you  make  all  your  chief  attacks — ^with  that  you  «tab. 
But  shall  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  the  realm  be  ruined  in 
<his  &me ;  shall  even  his  life  be  in  constant  danger  from  a 
charge  built  upon  such  sandy  foundations  ?  Must  his  house  be 
besieged  by  lawless  rufiians,  his  journeys  impeded,  and  even 
the  asylum  of  an  altar  be  insecure  from  assertions  so  base 
and  false?  Potent  as  he  is,  the  duke  is  amenable  to  .justice; 
if  guilty,  punishable.  The  parliament  is  the  high  and  sc^enm 
tribunal  for  matters  of  such  great  moment.  To  that  be  they 
submitted.  But  I  hope,  ako,  that  some  .notice  will  be  taken 
of,  and  some  punishment  inflicted  upon,  fake  accusers,  espe- 
cially upon  such,  Junius,  who  are  wilfully  fahe.  In  any 
truth  I  will  agree  even  with  Junius ;  will  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  highly  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  Peers  to  tamper 
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with  boroughs.  Aristocracy  is  as  fatal  as  democracy.  Our 
constitution  admits  of  neither.  It  loves  a  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  really  chosen  by  the  unbought  suffrages  of  a  free 
people.  But  if  corruption  only  shifts  hands,  if  the  wealthy 
commoner  gives  the  bribe  instead  of  the  potent  peer,  is  the 
state  :bett6r  served  by  this  exchange  ?  Is  the  real  emancipa- 
tion of  the  borough  affected  because  new  parchment  bonds 
nay  f  oaeibly  supejesede  ^tke  old  ?  To  say  «the  tnith,  wherever 
fiac^  .pm(Uioes  prevail,  tlxey  are  equally  orimiiial  to  sxid  de- 
«truotiTe  of  our  freedom. 

The  regtof  your  declamation  is  scarce  twotrth  oonsidenng, 
fficepting  for  the  eleganee  of  the  language.  JAke  Hamlet  in 
^^  pM»  Jou  produce  two  pictures.  You  tell  ns  that  one  is 
not hke  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  then  you  bring  a  most  hideous 
Quacatura,  and  teU'US  of  the  xegemblance ;  but  nmttum  aJblth 

•All  your  loQg  tedious  acoounjbs  of  the  ministerial  quarrels 
^d  the  intrigues  ;of  tlhe  cabinet  are  reducible  to  a  few  ahort 
^S4  and  to  convinee  yon,  Sir,  that  I  do. not  mean  to  fritter 
ftny  minister,  either  pastor  present,  these  are  my  thoughts  : 
they  seem  ,to  have  <acted  like  lovers  or  children ;  have  pouted,. 
^Qp'elled,  cried,  kissed,  and  heen  friends  again  ^ ;  as  the 
objects  of  desire,  the  ministerial  rattles  have  been  put  into 
their  hands.  But -such  proceedings  are  very  unworthy  of  the 
•gi^^ty  and  dignity  of  a  great  nation.  We  do  not  want  men 
fif  abilities — but  we  have  wanted  steadiness — me  want  unani- 
^*y ;  your  letters,  Junius,  ^11  not  contribute  thereto.  You 
laay  one  ,day '«xjpire  by  ^a  iBlame  of  your  own  kindling.  But  it 
^  my  bumble  opinion  that  lenity  and  moderation,  pardon  and 
oblivion,  wiU  disappoint  the  efforts  of  all  the  :8editious  in  the 
^d,  and  e&tinguish  their  wide-spreading  fures.  I  have  lived 
^  this  sentiment ;  with  this  I  shall  die. 

WILLIAM  DRAPEE  +. 

* -fiit  Wmiam  gives  ns  -a  pleasant  .account  df  men  who,  in  Aw  opinion  at 
*^  MB  the  best  ^qoalified  tto  \gavein  an  empire.-— JvRiUB. 

T  Sir  William  Drafper  -appeass  to  have  Wn  a  generous  and  accompli^td 
J^>  "With  too  great  a  susceptibility  to  newspaper  strictures.  He  married  a 
JS^hter  of  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans;  her  ladyship  died  in 
1778,  leaving  him  no  issue.  Sir  William  died  in  January,  1787.  In  the 
^1768  he  erected  a  magnificent  cenotaph  in  his  garden,  .at  Clifton,  near 
^'^''H  in  honour  of  the  79th  regiment,  of  whish  lie  had  b«eii  CQlonel  in  the 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

TO  THE  TBIMTEB  OF  THE  FUBUO  ADYEBTTSER. 

Sib,  October  13, 176i)L 

If  Sir  William  Draper's  bed  be  a  bed  of  torture,  he  has 
made  it  for  himself.  I  shall  never  interrupt  his  repose. 
Having  changed  the  sabject,  there  are  parts  of  his  last  letter 
not  undeserving  of  a  replj.  Leaving  his  private  character 
and  conduct  out  of  the  question,  I  shall  consider  him  merelj 
in  the  capacity  of  an  author,  whose  labours  certainly  do  no 
discredit  to  a  newspaper. 

We  say,  in  common  discourse,  that  a  man  may  be  his  own 
enemy,  and  the  frequency  of  the  fact  makes  the  expression 
intelligible.  But  that  a  man  should  be  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  his  friends,  implies  a  contradiction  of  a  peculiar  nature ! 
There  is  something  in  it  which  cannot  bo  conceived  without  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  nor  expressed  without  a  solecism  in  lan- 
guage. Sir  William  Draper  is  still  that  fatal  friend  Lord 
Granby  found  him.  Yet  I  am  ready  to  do  justice  to  his 
generosity ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  something  more  than  gene- 
rous to  be  the  voluntary  advocate  of  men  who  think  diem- 
selves  injured  by  his  assistance,  and  to  consider  nothing  in 
the  cause  he  adopts  but  the  difficulty  of  defending  it  I 
thought,  however,  he  had  been  better  read  in  the  history  of 
the  human  heart  than  to  compare  or  confound  the  tortures  of 
the  body  with  those  of  the  mind.  He  ought  to  have  knows, 
though  perhaps  it  might  not  be  his  interest  to  confess  that 
no  outward  tyranny  can  reach  the  mind.  If  conscience  plays 
the  tyrant,  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world 
that  she  were  more  arbitrary,  and  far  less  placable  than  some 
men  find  her. 

But  it  seems  I  have  outraged  the  feelings  of  a  fSeithers 
heart.  Am  I  indeed  so  injudicious?  Does  Sir  William 
Draper  think  I  would  have  hazarded  my  credit  with  a  gene- 
rous nation  by  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity? 

preceding  war,  and  whose  bravery  had  been  conspicuous  against  ihe  French, 
and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  our  Indian  empire.  Three  field-officers,  ten 
captains,  thirteen  lieutenants,  five  ensigns,  three  sui^eons,  and  one  tiiou»n<^ 
priyate  men,  belonging  to  that  regiment,  fell  in  the  course  of  the  war.— Bi>> 
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I>oes  he  think  I  am  so  little  acquainted  with  the  first  and 
noblest  characteristic  of  Englishmen  ?  Or  how  will  he  recon- 
cile such  folly  with  an  understanding  so  full  of  artifice  as 
mine  ?  Had  he  been  a  father  he  would  have  been  but  little 
offended  with  the  severity  of  the  reproach,  for  his  mind  would 
have  been  filled  with  the  justice  of  it.  He  would  have  seen 
that  I  did  not  insult  the  feelings  of  a  father,  but  the  father 
who  felt  nothing.  He  would  hkve  trusted  to  the  evidence 
of  his  own  paternal  heart,  and  boldly  denied  the  possibility 
of  the  fact,  instead  of  defending  it.  Against  whom,  then, 
will  this  honest  indignation  be  directed,  when  I  assure  him, 
that  this  whole  town  beheld  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  conduct, 
upon  the  death  of  his  son,  with  horror  and  astonishment. 
Sir  William  Draper  does  himself  but  little  honour  in  oppos- 
ing the  general  sense  of  his  country.  The  people  are  seldom 
wrong  in  their  opinions ; — ^in  their  sentiments  they  are  never 
mistaken.  There  may  be  a  vanity,  perhaps,  in  a  singular 
way  of  thinking ;  but  when  a  man  professes  a  want  of  those 
feelings  which  do  honour  to  the  multitude,  he  hazards  some- 
thing infinitely  more  important  than  the  character  of  his 
understanding.  After  all,  as  Sir  William  may  possibly  be  in 
earnest  in  his  anxiety  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  I  should  be 
glad  to  relieve  him  from  it.  He  may  rest  assured  that  this 
worthy  nobleman  laughs,  with  equal  indifference,  at  my  re- 
proaches, and  Sir  WHliam's  distress  about  him.  But  here 
let  it  stop.  Even  the  Duke  of  Bedford,. insensible  as  he  is, 
will  consult  the  tranquillity  of  his  life,  in  not  provoking  the 
moderation  of  my  temper.  If  from  the  profoundest  con- 
tempt I  should  ever  rise  into  anger,  he  should  soon  find  that 
ail  I  have  already  said  of  him  was  lenity  and  compassion  *. 

Out  of  a  long  catalogue  Sir  William  Draper  has  confined 
himself  lo  the  refutation  of  two  charges  only.  The  rest  he 
had  not  time  to  discuss ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  a 
laborious  undertaking.  To  draw  up  a  defence  of  such  a 
series  of  enormities  would  have  required  a  life  at  least  as 
long  as  that  which  has  been  uniformly  employed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  them.  The  public  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
extreme  economy  is,  it  seems,  entirely  without  foundation. 
Though  not  very  prodigal  abroad,  in  his  own  fia.mily,  at  least, 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  10. 
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he  is  regular  and  magnificent.  He  pays  his  debts,  abhors  a 
beg^r,  and  makes  a  handsome  provision  for  bis  son.  His 
charity  has  improved  upon  the  proverb,  and  ended  wh^re  it 
began.  Admitting  the  whole  fosce  of  this  single  instance  of 
his  domestic  generosity  (wonderf^il,  indeed,  eonsidering  tbe 
narrowness  of  his  fortune  and  the  li4:tle  merit  of  his  <H^y 
son)  the  public  may  still>  peihaps,  be  dissatisfied,  and  demand 
some  other  less  equivocal  proofs  of  his  munificenoe.  Sir 
William  Draper  should  have  entered  boldiy  into  the  detail-^ 
of  indigence  relieved— of  acts  encouraged— h^I  science  patron- 
ized— ^men  of  leaening  protected — and  works  of  ^niuB  v^ 
warded ;  in  short,  had  thene  been  a  ^gle  inslanoe,.  besides 
Mr.  Bigby*,  of  blushing  merit  brought  forward  fay  ihe 
duke,  for  the  service  of  the  publie,  it  should  not  hare  been 
omitted  f. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  establish  my  inference  with  the 
same  certainty  on  which  I  believe  the  principle  is  founded. 
My  conclusion,  however,  was  not  drawn  from^  tiie  principle- 
alone.  I  am  not  so  unjust  as  to  recison  from  one  crime  to 
another,  though  I  think,  that  of  all  the.  vices,  avarice  is 
most  apt  to  taint  aiid  corrupt  the  heart.  I  combined  the 
known  temper  of  the  man  with  the  extravagant  conces- 
sions made  by  the  ambassador ;  and^  though  I  doubt  not  asd- 
ficient  care  was.  taken  to  leave  no  document  of  any  treason- 
able negotiation^  l!  still  maintain  that  the  conduct  I  of  thi^ 
minister  carries  with  it  an  internal  and  a  convincing  ovidenes- 

*  Tliig  gfentleman.  is  supposed  to  bave  the  same  idea  of  bltuhMg  liai  a» 
man  blind  from  hi»  birth  has  of  scarlet  or  skjblue. — Junius.. 

t*  In  answer  to  this  Heavj'  charge,  two  instances  of  the  noble  dulce*i  be- 
nevolence wtPB  broHght  fbrward  in  twt)  separate  letters  in  the  Public^  Adver- 
tfistr.  The  one  dated  Get  17,  and  signed  Pnwees}  whidi  states  that  his 
Giftce  had  sefiered  with  a  paiewt  emph^etUy  the  husband  of  the  writer  of  a 
series  of  sentimental  letters- of  "  Henry  and  Frances,"  in  which  the  author,  a* 
Hrs.  GrifRths,  fictitiously  depicted  their  own  real  distress.  The  other  dated^ 
Oct.  20,  and  signed  Jere.  Hears,  lieut.  of  the  29th  regiment,  relates  the 
dxike'a  generous  and  unsolicited  bestowal  upon  htm  of  &  pair  of  colours,  upon 
being  informed,  when  lordvlientenant  of  Irehind^.  of  the  writev'»  destitute 
situation. 

t  If  Sir  "W.  D.  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  into  Torcy's  Memoirs,  he 
will  see  with  what  little  ceremony  a  bribe  may  be  offered  to  a  duke,  and 
with  what  little  ceremony  it  was  only  not  accepted, — Jumrus. 

The  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  the  nobleman  referred  to ;  but  the  bribe 
was  not  refused,  according  to  Phi lo- Junius,  jpo«i,  Letter  29.— Ed. 
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0gaost  loom.  Sir  William  Draper  3eems>  not  to  know  the 
yalue  or  force  of  such  a  ptooL  Ha  will  not  permit  iia  to 
judge  of  t^e  motives  of  men  by  the  manifest  tendency  of 
their  actions,  nor  by  the  notorious  character  of  their  minds. 
He  calls  for  papers  and  witnesses  with  a  sort  of  triumphant 
security,  as  if  nothing  could  be  true  but  \^at  could  be  proved 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Yet  a  religious  man  might  have  re- 
membered upon  what  foundation  some  truths,  most  interest- 
ing to  mankind,  have  been  received  and  established.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  internal  evidence,  which  the  purest  of  reli- 
^ons  carries  v^th  it,  what  would  have  become  of  his  once' 
veD-quoted.  decalogue,  and  of  the  meekness  of  hiis  Chris- 
tiaoity? 

The  geneiona  wannth  of  his  resentment  makes  him  con- 
fotmd  the  order  of  events.  He  forgets  that  the  insults-  and 
^stresses  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  suffered,  and  which 
Sir  William  has  lamented  with  many  delicate  touches  of  the 
true  pathetic^  were  only  recorded  in  my  letter  to  his  Grace, 
Bot  occasioned  by  it.  It  was  a  simple  candid  narmtive  of 
iuJts ;  though,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  carry  with  it  some- 
filing  prophetic.  His  Grace  undoubtedly  has  received  several 
<^2auiaus  hints. ;  and  I  think,  in  certain  circumstances,  a  wise 
vian  would  do.  well  to  prepare  himself  for  the  event. 

But  I  have  a  chaise  of  a  heavier  nature  against  Sir  William 
Draper..  He  tells  us  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  amenable 
to  justice ;  that  parliament,  is  a  high  and  solemn  tribunal ; 
^d  that,  if  guilty,  hot  may  be  punished  by  due  course  of  law ; 
tod  all  this  he  says  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  he  believed 
eveiy  word  of  the  matter.  I  hope  indeed,  the  day  of  im- 
peachments will  arrive,  before  this  nobleman  escapes  out  of 
life ;  but  to  refer  us  to  that  mode  of  proceeding  now,  with 
8Qoh  a  ministry  and  such  a  House  of  Commons  as  the  pre- 
sent, what  is  it,  but  an  indecent  mockery  of  the  common  sense 
<rf  the  nation  ?  I  think  he  might  have  contented  himself 
^th  defending  the  greatest  enemy,  without,  insulting  the  dis- 
tresses, of  his  country. 

His  concluding  declaration  of  his  opinion,  with  respect  to 
^^e  present  condition  of  affairs,  is  too  loose  and  undetermined 
^  te  of  any  service  to  the  public.  How  strange  it  is  that  this 
^otleman  should  dedicate  so  much  time  and  argument  to  the 
toence  of  worthless  or  indifferent  characters,  while  he  giveaj 
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but  seven  solitary  lines  to  the  only  subject  which  can  deserve 
his  attention,  or  do  credit  to  his  abilities. 

JUNIUS. 


The  Duke  of  Bedford,  so  mercilessly  arraigned  by  Janios,  had,  as  is 
usually  the  fortune  of  public  men,  his  defenders  as  well  as  assailants,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  Pvhlie  Advertiser  fiiurly  to  open 
its  columns  to  both  sides.  Examples  of  this  impartiality  have  been  refened 
to  in  the  preceding  note,  and  the  subjoined  is  an  eztmct  from  an  able  reply 
to  the  several  attacks  of  Junius  on  hu  G^race,  subscribed  M.  Ttdliut,  daied 
Dec  8. 

"In  these  strictures  I  have  principally  in  view  the  treatment  which 
Junius,  in  two  publications,  has  thought  proper  to  offer  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. His  animadversions  on  this  illustrious  nobleman  are  intended  to  re- 
flect both  on  his  public  and  private  character.  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these,  nothing  of  consequence  is  uiged  besides  his  Grace's  conduct  as  ambas- 
bassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles  in  the  making  of  the  late  peace.  I  mean 
not  to  enter  here  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  important  transaction. 
Thus  much  is  known  to  all :  the  riches  of  the  nation  were  at  that  time  well 
nigh  exhausted,  public  credit  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  the  national  debt  in- 
creased to  such  an  enormous  height  as  to  threaten  us  with  a  sudden  and  uni- 
versal crash ;  and  whatever  be  said  of  the  concessions  that  were  made  to 
bring  that  memorable  event  to  bear,  Canada,  among  other  instances!,  will 
ever  remain  a  glorious  monument ;  the  interests  of  this  kingdom  were  not 
forgotten  in  that  negociation.  But  Junius,  hackneyed  in  the  tricks  of  contro* 
versy,  where  a  man's  open  and  avowed  actions  are  innocent,  has  the  art  to 
hint  at  secret  terms  and  private  compensations ;  and  though  he  is  compelled 
by  the  force  of  truth  to  own  '  no  document  of  any  treasonable  practice  is  (o 
be  found,'  we  are  given  plainly  to  understand,  so  many  public  sacrifices  were 
not  made  at  that  period  without  a  valuable  consideration,  and  that  in  practice 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  ceremony  of  offering  a  bribe,  and  of  that 
duke's  accepting  it.  To  a  charge  that  is  alleged,  not  oidy  without  proo^  bat 
even  with  a  confession  that  no  proof  is  to  be  expected,  no  answer  is  to  be  re- 
turned but  that  of  a  contemptuous  silence.  When  a  writer  takes  upon  him 
to  attack  the  character  of  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  and  in  a  matter  of 
so  capital  a  nature  as  that  of  selling  his  country  for  a  bribe,  common  policy, 
as  well  as  prudence,  require  that  an  accusation  of  such  importance  be  sup> 
ported  with  at  least  some  show  of  evidence,  and  that  even  this  be  not  done 
but  with  the  utmost  moderation  of  temper  and  expression ;  but  so  sober  a 
conduct  would  have  been  beside  the  purpose  of  Junius,  whose  business  it 
was  not  to  reason,  but  rail.  The  Eoman  rhetorician,  among  the  other  arts 
of  oratory,  mentions  one  which  he  dignifies  under  the  title  of  a  '  CSanine 
eloquence,'  that  of  filling  up  the  empty  places  of  an  argument  with  railings, 
eonvitiis  impkre  vacua  causarum.  In  the  knowledge  of  this  rule  Junius  is 
without  a  rival,  and  the  present  instance,  among  a  thousand  others,  is  a  con- 
vincing testimony  of  his  dexterity  in  the  application  of  it 

"  But  here  it  will  be  said,  it  is  not  from  circumstance  and  conjecture  alone 
that  this  charge  against  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  founded;  the  general  chamctflT 
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ef  trrtry  one  takes  its  colour  and  complexion  firom  that  quality  in  him  which 
predominates,  and  the  allowed  avarice  of  the  mux  affords  an  evidence  not  to 
be  lesisted  of  the  rapacity  of  the  ambassador ;  and  is  it  then  so  incontestable 
a  point  that  the  duke  is  indeed  the  sordid  man  which  Junius  has  delineated  1 
are  there  no  instances  to  be  produced  that  denote  a  contrary  disposition  1  one 
would  think  if  a  vicious  thirst  of  gain  had  home  so  large  a  siuue  as  is  pre> 
tended,  in  his  Qrace*s  composition,  this  would  have  discovered  itself  in  the 
pecumai^  emoluments  he  had  secured  for  himself  when  he  engaged  in  a  share 
of  Government.    But  what  advantages  of  this  kind  has  he  obtained,  or  to  what 
bargains  with  the  minister  does  Junius  allude,  when  he  knows  that  his 
Grace,  though  willing  to  assist  the  friends  of  administration  with  his  interest 
and  weight,  has  not  accepted  any  department  either  of  power  or  profit  ?   Had 
Junius  and  candour  not  shaken  hands,  this  drcumstanoe  alone  would  have 
aSbcded  him  an  evidence  beyond  all  the  legal  proofii  of  a  court  of  justice,  of 
the  iniquity  of  his  own  insinuations.     But  we  are  not  at  a  loss  for  other  in- 
stances, and  those  no  ordinary  ones,  of  the  duke's  munificence.     To  what 
I^indple  shall  we  attribute  the  payment  of  the  elder  brother's  debts  to  the 
amount  of  not  much  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  1  the  splendid 
provision  he  made  for  his  unfortunate  son,  and  afterwards  for  that  son's  more 
unfortunate  widow  ?  what  shall  we  say  to  his  known  attachments  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  friends,  his  kindness  to  his  domestics,  and  annual  bounty  to 
those  who  have  served  him  faithfully)  his  indulgence  to  his  dependants)  or 
what  are,  if  these  be  not,  nnequivo<»l  proofs  of  genuine  liberality  and  bene- 
Tolencel 

**  When  to  these  symptoms  of  an  enlarged  and  generous  mind  we  add 
what  are  equally  constituent  parts  of  his  Grace's  character,  the  decency  and 
decorum  of  his  conduct  in  private  life,  his  regularity  in  his  family,  and  what 
is  now  so  rare  a  virtue  among  the  great,  his  constant  attendance  on  all  the 
pnbHc  offices  of  Divine  worship,  we  shall  hardly  find,  in  the  whole  circle  of 
the  nobility,  a  man  that  has  a  juster  and  much  more  a  constitutional 
cUim  to  respect,  or  one  that  less  deserved  the  censures  of  a  satirist  such  as 
Jimias,  than  his  Ghrace  of  Bedford.  But  in  the  reflections  of  Junius  there  is 
ft  more  surprising  piece  of  profligacy  yet  behind.  As  if  all  the  former  in- 
stances of  his  malignity  had  been  too  little,  he  has  fiUed  up  the  measure  of 
his  crimes  by  calling  back  to  our  remembrance  the  loss,  which  not  the  fieither 
alone,  but  the  kingdom,  sustained  in  the  death  of  his  only  son,  and  to  re- 
proach him  for  the  insensibility  he  supposes  him  to  have  discovered  on  that 
affecting  occasion.  The  cruelty  of  this  accusation  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by 
die  fidsehood  of  it,  and,  in  a  better  age  than  the  present,  would  have  been 
deemed  a  prodigy.  To  one  who  possessed  the  proper  sentiments  of  a  man,  the 
dweUing  at  all  on  a  calamity  which  is  still  so  recent,  which  in  all  its  circum- 
stances was  so  truly  pitiable,  would  have  appeared  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
generous and  mean ;  but  to  represent  the  principal  sufiferer  in  this  scene  of 
woe  as  the  only  one  not  sensible  of  his  misfortune,  to  paint  a  Bither  desti- 
tute of  a  father's  love,  and  even  professmg  a  want  of  those  feelings  which 
do  honour  to  the  multitude,  is  an  instance  of  barbarity  of  which  a  savage 
would  have  been  ashamed,  and  which  no  prettiness  of  style,  no  powers  of 
language,  no  literary  merit,  can  ever  excuse  or  expiate :  and  indeed,  corrupt 
ss  the  times  are  said  to  be,  I  have  the  satis&ction  to  observe  Junius,  for  once, 
has  reckoned  without  his  host,  and  mistaken  the  taste  and  temper  of  htB 
countrymen :  we  can  allow  for  the  petulance  which  want  and  hunger  extort 
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fzonn'Mi  oppMitixm ;  w«  am  pity  the  wietoh  vrb»  is  obliged  to  dsaw  hM-Tflmd' 
qmll,  and  aay  and  unaay  as.  ii  dictetad  to  him  by  bis  superiors ;  but  we  an 
not  yet  as  five  gene  in  the  road  to  roin^  or  dead  to  all  the  movementa  o£  oook* 
peasbii,  as  to  bsheld  witiumt  ahhonence  tiie  man  who  oan  so  totally  resigp. 
all  pretenceo  to  hamanity,  or  oegaid  him  in  any  other  lighi  tluuLas  tbe  objeei. 
of  general  detestation. 

**  Junioi^  in  his  lettee  to  thee  Bake  of  Bedfind,  amuses  bimsdf  with  d^- 
sflBfaiBg;  in  theory,  tim  dignity  and,  importance  of  an  ind^mident  nt^lenMi;, 
by  'way  of  conclnsian  to  these  renmrks^  I  shall  delineate  hi  him,  in  cetam^ 
what  I  conceive  shonld  be  charaoter  of  one  who  seta  up  for  a  political,  wriiez^' 
and  this  in  imitation  of  his  own  mediod,  both  by  the'  positive  and  negstiTe 
nmrics  which  may  be  giren  of  it;.    A  wiiter;.  then,  of  this  class,  though  he 
will  ever  be  suspidoua.  of  the  conduct  of  those  in  power,  will  be  sure  to 
watflh  with  equal  jealousy  ovesr  himself,  lest,  in  hia  zeal  for  exciting  a  sBBBoao 
able  love  of  liberty,,  he  enconxage.  a  dangeums  q»int  of  lioentiousneiBf  hft 
will  be  as  cautious  of  weakening  the  constitutbnal  powsrsof  tho'pnneey  aft 
he  will  be  oareful  of  aappertsng  the  undoubted  n^tAa  of  the  people^  and 
will  expose  with  the  same  finedom,  in  their  turns,  the  nceeses  of  pzeiDgar- 
tive  and  the  lawless  efibrta  of  a  fiwtion^    Is  the  negative  pasta  of  hia 
character  he  will  not  give  oocation  to  the  moat,  distant,  saspiotoa.  thai  hiS' 
Ofiposition  to  gsvemment  psoseede  not  so  nrach  from  &  dislike  to  xneaaaiea: 
as  to  men ;  in  times  of  onl  security  he  mH.  not  iixflame  the-  minds  of  the? 
pepnlace  with  afieeted  appDqJiensions ;.  befbre  he  complains  of  g^evaaoes  he 
will  be  sure  they  exist ;  iii  his  freest  writings  he  will  never  violate^  know*- 
ingly,.  the  laws  of  tradi  and  justice ;  he  will  notr  oanselessly  eiq>oae  the  felfies 
d  youdi,  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  the  irregularities  of  private  life,  in  whieh 
the  public  interests  are  not  concerned ;  he  will  be  restrained  by  a  sense  o£ 
honour  from  eaiunmiating  the  innocent  or  aatiriiing  tiie  unhappy :  in  a  weid^ 
he  wHl.  not  take  advantage  of  his  own  security  to  stab  inu  the  dark,  or  with 
Solomon's  foel,  divert  hiinelf  with  holding  out  the  most  respectable  chacacteis 
aaobjeotoof  contemptandridicuiis,  and  say,  amnotlinq^rt." — ^M.  TUX1UII&. 


LETTEE  XXVIII. 

TjO   the.  PB2N01B  OF  TBB   PUBLiq   ADVERTISES* 

Sib,  October  20,  1769. 

I  TERY  sincerely  applaud  the  spirit  -with  which  a  ladj  has 
paid  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  benefactor*.  Though  I 
think  she  has  mistaken,  the  point,  she  shows  a  virtue  which 
makes  her  re^eotable;     The  qmeation  turned  upon  the  per- 

*  The  letter  of  Mrs.  Ghiffiths^  signed.  FcanceS)  already  referred  to  (p.  9&0.) 
Junittshad  demanded  to  hear  of  but  a  dn^e  instance  of  indigence  relieved,. 
and  works  ofi  geniu»  rewturded,  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Mrs.  Qriffidis  pro- 
duced that  instance ;  and  no  small  impression  was  made  by  it  on  the  nund 
of  the  public  in  fitvoar  of  the  duke.— Hbrok* 


soQfll  geneuoaify  or  srarice  o£  &  man  ^ose  private  foitane  is. 
immense.  The  proofs  of  his  mtmifieence  must  be*  drawn  from 
the  uses  to  wiiich  he  has  applied  that  fortnine^  I  wsis  not 
speaking  of  a  lord^lieotenant  of  Ireland,  bat.  of  a  rioh: 
English;  duke^  whose  iivealth  goye  him  the  means  of  doing  aa. 
nmch  good  in  this  coantry,  as  he  derived  from  his  power  in. 
ano^c  I  am  &r  from  wishing  to  lessen  the  merit  of  this 
sin^  benevolent  action ;  perhaps  it  is  the  more  conspicuous 
from,  standing  alone.  All  I  mean  to  say  is>  that  it  proves 
notfaing  in^l£e  psesent  argument. 

JUNIUS*. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

TO  THE  PBISTTEB  OF  THB   PUBLIC  ABVEBTISBE. 

Sis,  October.  19,  1769. 

I  AM  well  assured  that  Junius  will  never  descend  to  a  dispute 
Tvith  such  a  writer  as  Modestus  (whose  letter  appeared  in  the 
Gazetteer  of  Monday  f),  especially  as  the  dispute  must  be 
chiefly  about  word&  Notwithstanding  the  partiality  of  the 
public,  it  does  not  appear  that  Junius  values  himself  upon  any 
st^enor  skill  in  composition,  and  I  hope  his  time  will  always 
1)6  more  usefully  employed  than  in  the  trifling  reflnements  of 
^Qibal  criticism.  Modestus,  however,  shall  have  no  reason  to 
triumph  in  the  silence  and  moderation  of  Junius.  If  he  knew 
as  much  of  the  propriety  o£  language  as  I  believe  he  does  of 
the  facts  in  question,  he  would  have  been  as  cautious  of  attack- 
ing Junius  upon  his  composition  as  he  seems  to  be  of  entering 

*  This  letter,  to  s  lady  who  had  distinguished  herself  br  some  dever 
writings,  is  smart  and  polite,  but  not  satisfiictoiT'*  It  is*  an  aner>thought  of 
Tamils  to  distinguidi  between  what  the  duke  did  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire* 
hod,  and  what  he  should  have  done  as  Duke  of.  Bedford.  This  is  a  distinc- 
^00.  which  he  had  not  thought  of  making  when  he  boldly  asserted  that 
no  one  instance  of  discriminating  generosity  by  the  duke  could  be  mentioned. 
Bat  it  is  the  interest  of  a  disputant,  and  Junios  was  »  well*trained  one,  to 
gnnt  nothing  to  his- adversary  unless  he  can  gain,  mora  than  he  loses  hy  the 
*>ace88ion. — Bd. 

t  The  gentleman  who  wrote  several  letters  under  thi»  signature  in  the 
Gazetteer,  and  subsequently  in  the  Ptiblic  Advertiser,  was  a  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
a  Scotch  advocate.  For  a  specimen  of  his  style,  see  Miscellaneoas  Letters, 
To.  ar,  vol.  ii.— Bu. 
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into  the  subject  of  it ;  yet,  after  all,  the  last  is  the  onlj  artude 
of  any  importance  to  the  public. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  unremitted  rancour  ¥dth  which  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  adherents  inrariablj  speak  of  a  na^ 
lion  which  we  well  know  has  been  too  much  injured  to.be 
easily  forgiven.  But  why  must  Junius  be  an  Irishman  ?  Th9 
absurdity  of  his  writings  betrays  him.  Waiving  all  considera* 
tion  of  the  insult  offered  by  Modestus  to  the  declared  jadg- 
ment  of  the  people  (they  may  well  bear  this  among  the  rest), 
let  us  follow  itie  several  instances,  and  try  whether  the  chaige 
be  fairly  supported. 

First  then — the  leaving  a  man  to  enjoy  such  repose  as  he 
can  find  upon  a  bed  of  torture,  is  severe  indeed ;  perhaps  too 
much  so,  when  applied  to  such  a  trifler  as  Sir  William  Draper.; 
but  there  is  nothing  absurd  either  in  the  idea  or  expression* 
Modestus  cannot  distinguish  between  a  sarcasm  and  a  oontro- 
diction. 

2.  I  affirm  with  Junius,  that  it  is  the  frequency  of  the  hat 
which  alone  can  make  us  comprehend  how  a  man  can  be  his 

'own  enemy.  We  should  never  arrive  at  the  complex  idea 
conveyed  by  those  words  if  we  had  only  seen  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  a  man  acting  to  his  own  prejudice.  Offer  the  pro- 
position to  a  child,  or  a  man  unused  to  compound  his  ideas, 
and  you  will  soon  see  how  little  either  of  them  understand 
you.  It  is  not  a  simple  idea  arising  from  a  single  fact,  butra 
very  complex  idea  arising  from  many  facts  well  observed  and 
accurately  compared. 

3.  Modestus  could  not,  without  great  affectation,  mistake 
the  meaning  of  Junius  when  he  speaks  of  a  man  who  is  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  his  friends.  He  could  not  but  know,  that 
Junius  spoke,  not  of  a  false  or  hollow  friendship,  but  of  a  real 
intention  to  serve,  and  that  intention  producing  the  woret 
effects  of  enmity.  Whether  the  description  be  strictly  appli- 
cable to  Sir  William  Draper,  is  another  question.  Junius 
does  not  say  that  it  is  more  criminal  for  a  man  to  be  the 
enemy  of  his  friends  than  bis  own,  though  he  might  have 
affirmed  it  with  truth.  In  a  moral'  light  a  man  may  certainly 
take  greater  liberties  with  himself  than  with  another.  To 
sacrifice  ourselves  merely,  is  a  weakness  we  may  indulge  in 
if  we  think  proper,  for  we  do  it  at  our  own  hazsurd  and  ex- 
pense; but,   under   the    pretence  of   friendship,   to   sport 
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Mth  the  reputation,  or  sacrifice  the  honour,  of  another,  is 
something  worse  than  weakness;  and  if,  in  fetvour  of  the 
ibolksh  intention,  we  do  not  call  it  a  crime,  we  must  allow  at 
least  that  it  arises  from  an  overweening,  busy,  meddling  im- 
pudence. Junius  says  only,  and  he  says  truly,  that  it  is  more 
extraordinary,  that  it  involves  a  greater  contradiction,  than  the 
other  ;  and  is  it  not  a  maxim  received  in  life,  that  in  general 
we  can  determine  more  wisely  for  others  than  for  ourselves  ? 
The  reason  of  it  is  so  clear  in  argument  that  it  hardly  wants 
the  confirmation  of  experience.  Sir  William  Draper,  I  con- 
fess, is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  though  not  much  to 
his  credit. 

4.  If  this  gentleman  will  go  back  to  his  ethics,  he  may 
peihaps  discover  the  truth  of  what  Junius  says,  that  no  ou^ 
ward  tyranny  can  reach  the  mind.  The  tortures  of  the  body 
may  be  introduced  by  way  of  ornament  or  illustration  to  repre- 
seut  those  of  the  mind,  but  strictly  there  is  no  similitude  be- 
tween them.  They  are  totally  d^erent  both  in  their  cause 
and  operation.  The  wretch  who  suffers  upon  the  rack  is 
merely  passive ;  but  when  the  mind  is  tortured,  it  is  not  at 
the  command  of  any  outward  power.  It  is  the  sense  of  guilt 
which  constitutes  the  punishment,  and  creates  that  torture 
with  which  the  guilty  mind  acts  upon  itself. 

6.  He  misquotes  what  Junius  says  of  conscience,  and  makes 
the  sentence  ridiculous  by  making  it  his  own. 

So  much  for  composition.  Now  for  fact.  Junius  it  seems 
has  mistaken  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  His  Grace  had  all  the 
proper  feelings  of  a  father,  though  he  took  care  to  suppress 
the  appearance  of  them.  Yet  it  was  an  occasion,  one  would 
think,  on  which  he  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  his  grief ; 
on  which  less  fortitude  would  have  done  him  more  honour.  I 
can  conceive  indeed  a  benevolent  motive  for  hh  endeavouring 
to  assume  an  air  of  tranquillity  in  his  own  family,  and  I  wish 
I  could  discover  anything  in  the  rest  of  his  character  to  jus- 
tify my  assigning  that  motive  to  his  behaviour.  But  is  there 
no  medium  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  appear  abroad,  to  ballot  at 
the  India  House,  and  make  a  public  display,  though  it  were 
only  of  an  apparent  insensibility  ?  I  know  we  are  treading  on 
tender  ground,  and  Junius,  I  am  convinced,  does  not  wish  to 
urge  this  question  &rther.  Let  the  friends  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  observe  that  humble  silence  which  becomes  their 
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situaticvi.  They  shonld  recollect  that  there  ,are  eome  &cts  in 
fltore  at  which  haman  nature  would  shmdder.  I  shall  he  ixo- 
•derstood  hj  those  ivhom  it  conoems  whaen  I  say  .that  these 
facts  go  farther  thaD  .to  the  'duke  *^ 

It  is  not  inconsistent  to  auppose  ihat  a  man  -may  he  ipatB 
indifferent  ahout  one  part  of  a  charge,  yet  «&vereily  stnxig 
with  another,  and  though  he  feels  oxo  remorse  that  he  may 
wish  to  he  revenged.  The  charge  of  insensibility  carnes  a 
reproach  indeed,  but  no  ^danger  with  it  Junius  had  said, 
there  are  others  who  would  auatnnate,  Modestos^  Imowing 
his  man,  will  not  suffer  the  insinuation  to  be  divided,  bat 
fixes  it  all  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Without  determining  upon  what  evidence  Junius  would 
choose  to  he  eondemmd,  I  will  venture  to  maintam,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Modestus,  or  to  Mr.  Bigby  (who  is  certainly  not  Mo- 
destus),  or  any  other  of  the  Bloomsbury  gang,  that  the  evi- 
dence against  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  as  strong  as  any  pre- 
sumptive evidence  can  be.  It  depends  upon  «.  combination  of 
facts  and  reasoning  which  require  no  confirmation  dErom  the 
anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  This  anecdote  was 
referred  to  merely  to  show  how  ready  a  great  man  may  be  to 
receive  a  great  bribe ;  and  if  Modestus  could  read  the  original, 
he  would  see  that  the  expression,  only  not  'accepted,  was  piro- 
bably  the  only  one  in  our  language  that  exactly  fitted  the 
case.  The  bribe  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Marlhorou^  tras 
not  refused. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  taking  "notice  of  Iflsis  dionest 
gentleman's  learning,  and  wishing  he  had  given  us  a  little 
more  of  it.  When  he  accidentally  found  himself  so  near 
speaking  truth,  it  was  rather  unlair  of  him  to  leave  out  the 

*  'Witliin  a  Tortnight  after  Lord  ^Dayistook^s  tlettth,  the  venenhle  Gertrude 
^had  a  rout  at  Bedford  House.  The  good  duke(who  faadonlj'Bixty.tkousand 
pounds  a  year)  ordered  an  inventory  to  be  taken  of  his  son's  wearing  aj^parel, 
down  to  Ms  slippers,  sold  them  all,  and  put  the  money  in  his  pocket.  The 
amiable  marchioness,  shocked  at  such  brutal,  unfeeling  ayarice,  gave  the 
yalue  of  -the  clothes  *to  the  Marquis's  servant  out  of  her  own  purse.  That 
incomparable  woman  did  not  long  survive  her  .husband.  When  ehedied,  the 
.iXttchess  of  Bedford  treated  her  as  the  duke  had  treated  his  only  aos.  She 
rordered  every  gown,  and  trinket  to  be  sold,  and  pocloeted  the.money.  These 
are  the  monsters  whom  Sir  William  Draper  comes  forward  to  defend.  May 
God  protect  me  from  doing  anything  that  may  Tequire  sucb  defence  or 
•deserve  enob  friendship^ — Jvwictk 
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mon  §>atms8e  refaUi.  As  it  stands,  tiie  pudiet  hcsc  opprcibria 
may  be  divided  equalfy  :b6twedn  Mr.  Hi^y  Bnd  the  Duke 
d  Bedford.  Mr.  Eigby,  I  take  for  granted,  will  assert  his 
Jiatmral  aright  to  the  modesty  of  the  quotati<m,  and  leo^e  all 
the  opprobrhnn  ix>  his  G^race. 

.EHILD-JUUIUS*- 
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TO  THaS  TKtNTEB  OF  THE  TUBLIO  'AirTEKTISBR. 

•Sib,  October  17, 1769. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  great  cause  in  which  this  coantiy 
is  engaged  -should  have  xonsed  and  engrossed  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  'the  people.  I  rather  admire  the  g^neroos  spirit  with 
which  Hisy  feel  and  assert  their  interoBt  in  this  important 
question  than  1)lame  them  for  their  indifference  about  any 
other.  When  the  constitution  is  openly  invaded,  when  the 
.first  original  right  of  the  people,  from  which  all  laws  derive 
their  oathority,  is  directly  attacked,  inferior  gnevanees  natu- 
lally  lose  their  force,  and  are  suffered  to  pass  by  without 
punishment  or  observation.  The  present  jmimstry  are  as  sin- 
gnkrly  marked  byttheir  fortune  as  by  their  crimes.  Instead 
of  atoning  for  their  former  conduct  by  any  wise  or  popular 
measure,  they  have  found,  in  the  enormity  of  one  fact,  a 
oover  and  defenoe  for  a  series  of  measures  which  must  have 
been  fatal  to  any  other  administration.  I  fear  -we  are  too 
remiss  in  observing  the  whole  of  their  proceedings.  Struck 
with  the  principal  figure,  we  do  not  sufficiently  mark  in  what 

'*  In  the  preceding  letter, 'Junius  employs  his  "wonted  ntifioesnd  force  of 

azgamentation.     He  begins  with  disclaiming  «11  pietsBsions^  eloquenee  and 

'ftK  writing;  then,  in  every  instance  in  itrhush  he  had  aeemed  to  beeuccess- 

iblly  hamned  by  the /Strictures  of  Modestos,  either  brings  foDsHard  a  satisfiic- 

tory  refatetioD,  or  turns  his  adremry  so  effectaaHyinto  Tidionle,  that  the 

leader  entirely  loses  sight  of  the  tnsth. '  of  the  vCtiticifln.     Nor  is  even  his 

Cfrace  of  Bedford  suffered  to  escape  without  having  the  severi^  of  the  former 

'invective  agaiiut  him  increased^  on  account  of  the  officious  intoposition  of  his 

lender.   According  to  Heron,  this  letter  is  a  "  model  for  any  man  to  study, 

who  may,  in  like  manner,  wish  to  .vindicate  himself  against 'the  attad^iiof  bol4> 

nDslignmt  critici8m.''-<->£^. 
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manner  tbe  canvass  is  filled  up.  Yet  surely  it  is  not  a 
crime,  nor  less  fatal  in  its  consequences,  to  encoonge  « 
flagrant  breach  of  tbe  law  by  a  military  force,  than  to  make 
use  of  the  forms  of  parliament  to  destroy  the  constitatioiE. 
The  ministry  seem  determined  to  give  us  a  choice  of  difficult 
ties,  and,  if  possible,  to  perplex  the  multitude  of  their 
offences.  The  expedient  is  well  worthy  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton.  But  though  he  has  preserved  a  gradation  and 
variety  in  his  measures,  we  should  remember  that  the  pzin* 
ciple  is  uniform.  Dictated  by  the  same  spirit,  they  deserve 
the  same  attention.  The  following  fact,  though  of  the  most 
alarming  nature,  has  not  yet  been  clearly  stated  to  the  public, 
nor  have  the  consequences  of  it  been  sufficiently  understood. 
Had  I  taken  it  up  at  an  earlier  period  I  should  have  been 
accused  of  an  uncandid,  malignant  precipitation,  as  if  I 
watched  for  an  unfSedr  advantage  against  the  ministry,  and 
would  not  allow  them  a  reasonable  time  to  do  their  duty. 
They  now  stand  without  excuse.  Instead  of  employing  the 
leisure  they  have  had  in  a  strict  examination  of  the  offence 
and  punishing  the  offenders,  they  seem  to  have  considered 
that  indulgence  as  a  security  to  them,  that,  with  a  little  time 
and  management,  the  whole  aSair  might  be  buried  in  silence 
and  utterly  forgotten. 

A  major-general  of  the  army  is  arrested  by  the  Bheri£E»* 
officers  for  a  considerable  debt*.    He  persuades  them  to 

*  Major-General  Ghinsel,  who  forms  the  subject  of  this  letter,  was  arrested 
September  21,  1769,  in  Piccadilly,  for  two  thousand  pounds.  He  told  the 
bailiff  if  he  would  go  down  with  him  to  the  Tilt  Yard  he  should  there  find  a 
friend,  and  would,  on  his  not  giving  bail,  go  with  him  to  a  spunging-house. 
When  they  came  to  the  Horse  Ghiards,  the  officer  sent  for  a  Serjeant  and  file 
of  musqueteers  to  secure  the  bailiif,  on  a  pretence  that  he  had  been  insuhed 
by  him,  which  they  did,  while  the  prisoner  escaped.  Adjutant-Geneial 
Harvey  having  heard  of  the  a£Gur,  ordered  the  serjeant  and  his  men  dose 
prisoners  to  the  Savoy,  and  sent  Captain  Cox  to  notify  to  the  Sheriffs  ibe 
steps  he  had  taken  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  General  Ganael,  who 
had,  in  the  meanwhile,  surrendered  himself  into  custody.  In  consequenoe 
of  the  above  circumstance,  on  the  21st  of  April  following,  was  issued  to  the 
brigade  of  guards  the  Order  as  under : — 

''Parole  Hounslow, 

"  B.  0.  His  Majesty  has  signified  to  the  field  officer  in  waiting,  that  he 
has  been  acquainted  that  Serjeant  Bacon  of  the  first  regiment,  and  •  Sef- 
jeant  Parke  of  the  Coldstream  regiment,  William  Powell,  William  Har^ 
James  Porter,  and  Joseph  Collins,  private  soldiers  in  the  first  regiment  of 
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doi^oct  him  to  the  Tilt-yard  in  St.  James's  Park,  under  some 
pretence  of  business,  which  it  imported  him  to  settle  before 
he  iras  confined.  He  applies  to  a  seijeant,  not  immediately 
on  duty,  to  assist  with  st)me  of  his  companions  in  favouring 
his  escape.  He  attempts  it.  A  bustle  ensues.  The  bailiffs 
daim  their  prisoner.  An  officer  of  the  guards  not  then  on 
duty  takes  part  in  the  affair,  applies  to  the  lieutenant  com- 
manding the  Tilt-yard  guard,  and  urges  him  to  turn  out  his 
guard  to  relieve  a  general  officer.  The  lieutenant  declines 
interfering  in  person,  but  stands  at  a  distance  and  sufiPers  the 
bosmess  to  be  done.  The  other  officer  takes  upon  himself 
to  order  out  the  guard.  In  a  moment  they  are  in  arms,  quit 
t^eir  guard,  march,  rescue  the  general,  and  drive  awaj  ^^a» 
sherifi^'  officers,  who  in  vain  represent  their  right  to  the 
prisoner,  and  the  nature  of  the  arrest.  The  soldiers  first 
conduct  the  general  into  their  guard-room,  then  escort  him 
to  a  place  of  safety  with  bayonets  fixed,  and  in  all  the  forms 
of  mHitary  triumph.  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  various 
circumstances  which  attended  this  atrocious  proceeding.    The 

tootr^aards,  were  more  or  less  conoemed  in  the  rescue  of  Major-General 
Gansel  in  September  last;  the  King  hopes,  and  is  willing  to  believe,  they 
did  not  know  the  major-general  was  arrested,  and  only  thought  they  were 
deliyering  an  officer  in  distress :  however  his  Majesty  commands,  that  they 
dioold  be  severely  reprimanded  for  acting  in  this  business  as  they  have  done;, 
and  strictly  orders  for  the  future,  that  no  commissioned  officer  or  soldier. do 
presume  to  interfere  with  bailifib,  or  arrests,  on  any  account  or  pretence 
whatsoever,  the  crime  being  of  a  very  atrocious  nature ;  and  if  any  are  found 
gnilty  of  disobeying  this  order,  they  will  be  most  severely  punished.  This- 
order  to  be  read  immediately  at  the  head  of  every  company  in  the  brigade  of 
guards,  that  no  man  may  plead  ignorance  for  the  future." 

It  would  appear  from  thu  brigade  order  that  the  ministry  were  not  in- 
difierent  but  partial  in  their  cognizance  of  the  military  outrages,  and  it 
evhices  considerable  alacrity  of  inculpation  to  impute  as  a  crime  to  them  the- 
tmanthorized  act  of  a  few  individuals  of  the  guards.  But  their  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  upon  occasions  when  riots  had  been  suppressed 
with  bloodshed,  was  supposed  to  have  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  dare  almost 
any  act  of  wanton  audacity  against  the  civil  power.  Hence,  though  not 
directly  and  immediately  guilty  of  the  rescue  of  (General  Gansel,  the  ministers 
were  regarded  as  being  primarily  the  authors  of  that,  and  of  whatever  other 
like  irregularity  the  soldiery  might  proceed  to  commit. 

It  appears  from  Almon  that  the  general  was  tried  afterwards  at  the  Old 
Bailey  for  firing  at  the  bailifib,  and,  though  the  feet  was  clearly  proved,  yet 
under  the  direction  of  Judge  Nares  he  was  acquitted.  But  he  was  detained 
upon  the  arrest,  and  committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  died  suddenly  in 
July  1774.— Ed. 

VOL,  I.  R 
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personal  injury  received  by  the  officers  of  the  law  in  ikid> 
•xecation  of  their  duty  may,  perhaps,  be  atoned  for  by  some 
private  compensation.  I  consider  nothing  but  the  woiuui 
idiieh  has  been  given  to*  the  law  itself,  to  which  no  remedy 
has  been  applied,  no  satisfaction  made.  Neither  is  it  my 
design  to  dwell  upon  the  misconduct  of  the  parties  concerned 
any  favther  than  ie  necessary  to  show  the  behaviour  of  the 
ministry  in  its  true  light  I  would  make  every  compassionata* 
allowance  for  the  infatuation  of  the  prisoner;  the  false  aad 
erimiaal  discretion  of  one  officer,  and  the  madness  of  another. 
I  would  leave  the  ignorant  soldiers  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  are  certainly  the  least  guilty,  though  they  are 
the  only  persons  who  have  yet  suf&red,  even  in  the  appear- 
inoe  of  punishment.  The  fact  itself,  however  aitrocious,  is 
not  the  principal  point  to  be  considered*  It  might  have  hap- 
pened under  a  more  regular  government,  and  with  gnasds 
bettor  disciplined  than  ours.  The  main  question,  is,  in  what 
manner  have  liie  ministry  acted,  on  this  ex4ixsoTdinairy  occa- 
fidon.  A  general'  officer  calls  upon  the  king's  own  gniurdr 
then  actually  on  duty,  to  rescue  him  from  the  laws  of  his 
-country ;  yet,  at  this  moment,,  he  is  in  a  situation  no  worse 
than  if  he  had  not  committed  an  offence  equally  enormous  in 
-A  dvil  and  military  view.  A  lieutenant  upon*  duty  designedly 
^uits  his-  guard,  and  suffers  it  to  be  drawn  out  by^  another 
officer,  for  a  purpose  ^ich  he  well  knew  (as  we  may  collect 
from  an  appearance  of  caution  which  only  makes  his  beha- 
viour the  more  criminal)  to  be  in  the  hi^est  degree  iUegaL. 
Maa  this  gentleman  been  callied  to  »  couiTt-martial  to  answer 
Ids  conduct?  No.  Has  it  been  censored ?  No.  Has  it 
been  in  any  shape  inquired  into  ?  No.  Another  lieutenant, 
not  upon  duty,  nor  even  in  his  regimentals,  is  daring  enough 
tO'  order  out  ^e  king's  guard,  ov^  which  he  had  properly  na 
command,  and  engages  them  in  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  his 
country,  perhaps  9ie  most  singular  and  extravagant  that  ever 
was  attempted.  What  punishment  has  he  suffered  ?  Xite- 
raUy  none.  Supposing  he  should  be  prosecuted  at  common 
law  for  the  rescue,  will  tbaJt  circumstance  from  whiek  tha 
tsinistry  cao  derive'  no  merit,  esscuse  or  justify  their  sneer- 
ing so  ffttgrant  a  breach  of  military  discipline  to  pass  by 
tmpunishea  and  unnoticed  ?  Are  they  aware  of  the  outragp 
offered  to  their  sovereign,  when  his  own  proper  g^ard  is- 
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orcfered  out  to^  stop,  by  main  force,  the  execation  of  hia  laws  ? 
Wkat  are  we  to  conclude  from  so  scandalous  a  ne^ect  of 
t&eir  duty,  but  thsit  l^ey  have  other  views  which-  can  on]y  her. 
ffiiswered  by  securing  the  attachment  of  the  guards  ?  The 
minister  would  hardly  be  so  cautious  of  offending  them  if  be 
did  not  mean,  in  due  time,  to  call  for  their  assistance. 

With  respect  to-  the  parties  themselves,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  these  gentlemen  are  neither  young  officers  nor  very 
young  men.  Had  they  belonged  to-  the  imfiedged  race  of 
ensigns  who  infest  our  streets  and  dishonour  our  public 
places,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  send  them  back  to 
that  discipline  from  which  their  parents,  judging  lightly  firom 
the  maturity  of  their  vices,  had  removed  them  too  soon.  In 
tJfls  case,  I  am  sorry  to  see  not  so-  much  the  folly  of  youth  as 
the  spirit  of  the  corps  and  the  connivance  of  government.  I 
de^not  question  that  there  are  many  brave  and  worthy  officers 
in  the  regiment  of  guards.  But,  considering,  them  as  a  corps, 
I  fear  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  neither  good  soldiers 
nor  good  subjects.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  the  most 
di^ant  reflection  upon  the  army.  On  the  contrary,  I  honour 
flsd  esteem  the  profession;  £ind  if  these  gentlemen  were 
better  soldiers,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  better  subjects.  It 
is  not  that  there  ia  any  internal  vice  or  defect  in  the  profes- 
sion itself,  as  regulated  in  this  country,  but  that  it  is  the 
sj^irit  of  this  particular  corps  to  despise  their  piofossion,  and 
that,  while  they  vainly  assume  the  lead  of  the  army,  they 
make  it  a  matter  of  impertinent  comparTson  and  triumph  over 
the  bravest  troops  in  tke  world  (i  mean  our  marching  regi- 
ments) that  they  indeed  stand  upon  higher  gtound,  and  are 
privileged  to  neglect  the  laborious  form»  of  military  disci- 
pline and  duty.  Without  dwelling  longer  upon  a  most  in- 
vidious  subject,  I  shali  leave  it  to  military  men  who  have 
se^tt  a  service  more  actiTe  than  the  parade  to  deteimina 
whether  or  no  I  speak  truth. 

How  far  this  dangerous  spirit  has  been  encouraged!  by 
gc^emment,  and  to  whajt  pernicious  purposes  it  may  be  ap- 
j^ed  hereafter,  well  deserves  our  most  serious  consideration. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  when  this  affidr  happened,  an  affectation 
of  afenn  ran  through  tike  ministry.  Something  must  be  done 
te  save  appearances.  The  case  was  too  flagrant  to  be  passed 
by  absolutely  wittiout  notice.     But  how  have  they  acted  ? 

B  ii 
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Instead  of  ordering  the  officers  concerned  (and  wko,  strictly 
speaking,  are  alone  guilty)  to  be  put  under  arrest  and  brought 
to  trial,  they  would  have  it  understood  that  they  did  their 
duty  completely  in  confining  a  Serjeant  and  four  priyate 
soldiers  until  they  should  be  demanded  by  the  civil  power ; 
so  that,  while  the  officers  who  ordered  or  permitted  the  thing 
to  be  done  escape  without  censure,  the  poor  men  who  obeyed 
those  orders,  who  in  a  military  view  are  in  no  way  responsible 
for  what  they  did,  and  who  for  that  reason  have  been  dis- 
charged by  the  civil  magistrates,  are  the  only  objects  whom 
the  ministry  have  thought  proper  to  expose  to  punishment. 
They  did  not  venture  to  bring  even  these  men  to  a  court- 
martial,  because  they  knew  their  evidence  would  be  fatal  to 
some  persons  whom  they  were  determined  to  protect.  Other- 
wise, I  doubt  not,  the  lives  of  these  unhappy,  friendless 
soldiers  would  long  since  have  been  sacrificed,  without  scru- 
ple, to  ±he  security  of  their  guilty  officers. 

I  have  been  accused  of  endeavouring  to  inflame  the  pas 
sions  of  the  people.  Let  me  now  appeal  to  their  under 
standing.  If  there  be  any  tool  of  administration  daring 
enough  to  deny  these  facts,  or  shameless  enough  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  let  him  come  forward.  I  care 
not  under  what  title  he  appears.  He  shall  find  me  ready  to 
maintain  the  truth  of  my  narrative  and  the  justice  of  my 
observations  upon  it  at  the  hazard  of  j^j  utmost  credit  with 
the  public. 

Under  the  most  arbitraiy  governments  the  common  admi- 
nistration of  justice  is  suffered  to  take  its  course.  The  sub- 
ject, though  robbed  of  his  share  in  the  legislature,  is  still 
protected  by  the  laws.  The  political  freedom  of  the  English 
constitution  was  once  the  pride  and  honour  of  an  English- 
man. The  civil  equality  of  the  laws  preserved  the  property 
and  defended  the  safety  of  the  subject.  Are  these  glorious 
privileges  the  birthright  of  the  people,  or  are  we  only  tenants 
at  the  will  of  the  ministry  ?  But  that  I  know  there  is  a 
spirit  of  resistance  in  the  hearts  of  my  countrymen,  that  they 
value  life,  not  by  its  conveniences,  but  by  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  their  condition,  I  should,  at  this  moment, 
appeal  only  to  their  discretion.  I  should  persuade  them  to 
banish  from  their  minds  all  memory  of  what  we  were ;  I 
should  tell  them  this  is  not  a  time  to  remember  that  we  were 
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Englishmen ;  and  give  it  as  my  last  advice,  to  make  some 
early  agreement  with  the  minister  that,  since  it  has  pleased 
him  to  roh  tis  of  those  political  rights  T?hich  once  distin- 
guished the  inhahitants  of  a  country  where  honour  was  hap- 
piness, he  would  leave  us  at  least  the  humble,  obedient  secu- 
rity of  citizens,  and  graciously  condescend  to  protoct  us  in 

our  submission. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXI. 

TO  TBE  PRINTEB  OP  THE  PUBLIC  ADVEBTISER. 

8iK,  Norember  14, 1769. 

Thb  variety  of  remarks  which  have  been  made  upon  the  last 
letter  of  Junius,  and  my  own  opinion  of  the  writer,  who, 
whatever  may  be  his  faults,  is  certainly  not  a  weak  man,  have 
induced  me  to  examine  with  some  attention  the  subject  of 
that  letter.  I  could  not  persuade  myself  that,  while  he  had 
plenty  of  important  materials,  he  would  have  taken  up  a  light 
or  tri£ing  occasion  to  attack  the  ministry ;  much  less  could  I 
conceive  that  it  was  his  intention  to  ruin  the  officers  concerned 
in  the  rescue  of  General  Gansel,  or  to  ii^ure  the  general  him- 
self. These  are  little  objects,  and  can  no  way  contribute  to 
the  great  purposes  he  seems  to  have  in  view  by  addressing 
himself  to  the  public.  Without  considering  the  ornamented 
style  he  has  adopted,  I  determined  to  look  farther  into  the 
matter  before  I  decided  upon  the  merits  of  his  letter.  The 
first  step  I  took  was  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  facts ; 
for  if  these  were  either  false  or  misrepresented,  the  most 
artful  exertion  of  his  understanding  in  reasoning  upon  them 
would  only  be  a  disgrace  to  him.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  found 
every  circumstance  stated  by  Junius  to  be  literally  true. 
General  Gansel  persuaded  the  bailifis  to  conduct  him  to  the 
parade,  and  certainly  solicited  a  corporal  and  other  soldiers  to 
assist  him  in  making  his  escape.  Captain  Dodd  did  certainly 
apply  to  Captain  Garth  for  the  assistance  of  his  guard.  Cap 
tain  Garth  declined  appearing  himself,  but  stood  aloof,  while 
the  other  took  upon  him  to  order  out  the  king's  guard,  and  by 
main  force  rescued  the  general.     It  is  also  strictly  tine,  that 
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II16  genend  ^vas  escorted  by  a  file  of  moB^ueteers  to  a  place  (^ 
security.  These  are  facts.  Mr.  Woodfall,  which  I  promise  jmh 
-no  gentleman  in  the  guards  will  deny.  If  all  or  any  of  tl»m 
«ie  false,  why  are  they  not  contradicted  by  the  parties  tihesa- 
■elves  ?  However  secure  against  military  censure,  they  hvr^ 
yet  a  character  to  lose,  and  surely,  if  they  are  innocent,  it  is 
not  beneath  them  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  opinion  of  die 
public. 

The  force  of  Junius' s  observations  upon  these  facts  cannot 
be  better  marked  than  by  stating  and  refuting  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  them.  One  writer  says,  "  Admitting 
the  officers  have  offended,  they  are  punishable  at  common  law, 
and  will  you  have  a  British  subject  punished  twice  for  the 
same  offence?"  I  answer  that  they  have  committed  two 
offences,  both  very  enormous,  and  violated  two  laws.  The 
rescue  is  one  offence,  the  flagrant  breach  of  disc^line  another, 
.and  hitherto  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  been  punished, 
or  even  censured  for  either.  Another  gentleman  lays  much 
stress  upon  the  calaimity  of  the  case,  and,  instead  of  disproving 
facts,  appeals  at  once  to  the  compassion  of  the  public.  This 
idea,  as  well  as  the  insinuation  that  depriving  the  parties  of 
their  e(mmis8i&ns  wouU  he  an  injury  to  their  creditors,  can 
only  refer  to  General  Gansel.  The  crtiter  officers  ane  in  no 
distress,  therefore  have  no  claim  to  compassion,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  their  creditors,  if  they  have  any,  are  more  likely 
to  be  satisfied  by  their  continuing  in  the  guards.  But  this 
sort  of  plea  will  not  hold  in  any  shape.  Compassion  to  an 
offender  who  lias  grossly  violated  the  laws,  is  in  effect  a 
cruelty  to  the  peaceable  subject  who  has  observed  them  ;  wad, 
even  admitting  the  force  of  any  alleviating  elircumstancea,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that,  in  this  instance,  the  royal  compas- 
sion has  interposed  too  soon.  The  legal  and  proper  mercy  of 
a  king  of  England  may  remit  the  punishmfint,  but  ought  not 
to  stop  the  trial. 

Besides  these  particular  objections,  there  has  been  a  inry 
raised  against  Junius  for  his  malice  and  injustice  in  attacking 
the  ministry  upon  an  event  which  they  could  neither  hinder 
nor  foresee.  This,  I  most  affirm,  is  a  fake  representation  of 
his  argument.  He  lays  no  stress  upon  the  event  itself  as  la 
ground  of  accusation  against  the  ministry,  but  dwells  entirely 
upon  their  subsequent  conduct.    He  does  not  say  that  they 
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sre  answerable  foar  the  eSfence^  but  far  'the  seandaloos  negLacft 

«f  tbeir  duty  in  sdifeniig  an  offence  80  flagrant  to  pass  bj 

iviliiout  nottoe  or  inquiry.    Snpposing  tbem  erer  so  xegardlesa 

of  what  they  owe  d»  the  public^  and  as  indifferent  about  the 

tipiDioKi  as  they  are  about  ^e  iKtevests  of  their  country,  what 

aiBwer,  as  officers  of  the  <arown,  will  they  gkra  to  JuniiiB, 

.liien  he  ae^  tkem,  Ar^  they  enoare  &f  the  <mtsrage  offered  $» 

their  sovereign,  when  his  own  prober  guard  is  ordered  out  t9 

*top,  hy  main  '^oroe,  the  execution  of  his  laws  ?     And  when  we 

Bee  a  ministry  giving  such  a  strange  unaccountable  protection 

to  the  officers  of  the  guards,  is  it  unfair  to  suspect  that  they 

liavesome  secret  and  unwarrantable  motives  for  their  conduct  ? 

If  they  feel  themselves  injured  by  such  a  suspicion,  why  do 

they  not  immediately  dear  themselves  from  it  by  doing  their 

duty  ?    For  the  honour  of  the  guards  I  cannot  help  express- 

i>^  another  so^icion,  that  if  the  commanding  officer  had  n(^ 

-received  a  secret  injunction  to  the  contrary,  he  would,  in  tha 

ordinary  course  of  his  business,  have  applied  for  a  court- 

Jnaiiial  to  try  the  two  subalterns ;  the  one  for  quitting  his 

€^wrd,  the  other  for  taking  upon  him  the  command  of  the 

^ard,  and  employing  it  in  the  manner  he  did.     I  do  not 

Bttean  to  enter  into  or  defend  the  severity  with  which  Junius 

iteats  the  guards.     On  the  contrary  I  will  suppose  for  a  mo^ 

JDent  that  they  deserve  a  very  different  character.     If  this  be 

^rae,  in  what  light  will  they  consider  the  oonduct  of  the  two 

subalterns,  but  as  a  general  reproach  and  disgrace  to  the 

whole  corps  ?    And  will  they  not  wish  to  see  them  censured 

an  .a  .military  way,  if  it  were  only  for  the  credit  and  discipline 

of  the  regiment? 

^%K»n  the  whole.  Sir,  the  ministry  seem  to  me  to  have 
**tea  a  very  improper  advantage  of  the  good-nature  of  the 
public,  whose  humanity  they  found  considered  nothing  in 
•this  aflEair  but  the  distress  of  General  Gansel.  They  would 
persuade  us  that  it  was  only  a  common  rescue  by  a  few  dis- 
orderly soldiers,  and  not  the  formal  deliberate  act  of  the 
fiug's  guard,  headed  by  ati  oScer,  and  the  public  has  fallen 
^  the  deeeption.  T  think,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to 
Junius  for  the  care  he  has  taken  to  inquire  into  the  facts, 
'^d  for  the  just  commentary  with  which  he  has  given  them 
^  the  world.  JFor  my  own  part,  I  am  as  unwilling  as  any 
^^■^  to  load  the  unfortunate;   but  really.  Sir,  the  prec% 
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dent,  with  respect  to  the  guards,  is  of  a  most  important 
nature,  and  alarming  enough  (considering  the  consequenoes 
with  which  it  maj  he  attended)  to  deserve  a  parliamentary 
inquiry :  when  the  guards  are  daring  enough,  not  only  ta 
violate  their  own  discipline,  hut  puhlicly  and  with  the  most 
atrocious  violence  to  stop  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  whea 
such  extraordinary  offences  pass  with  impunity,  helieve  met 
Sir,  the  precedent  strikes  deep. 


LETTER  XXXII. 

TO   THE   FBINTBB  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADYEBTISEB. 

Sib,  November  15, 1T6&. 

I  ADMIT  the  claim  of  a  gentleman,  who  publishes  in  the  Ga- 
zetteer under  the  name  of 'Modestus  f .  He  has  some  right  to 
expect  an  answer  from  me ;  though  I  think  not  so  much  from 
the  merit  or  importance  of  his  objections  as  from  my  own 
voluntary  engagement.  I  had  a  reason  for  not  taking  notice 
of  him  sooner,  which,  as  he  is  a  candid  person,  I  believe  he 
will  think  suJQ&cient.  In  my  first  letter,  I  took  for  granted, 
from  the  time  which  had  elapsed,  that  there  was  no  intention 
to  censure,  nor  even  to  try  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
rescue  of  General  Gansel ;  hut  Modestus  having  since  either 
affirmed,  or  strongly  insinuated,  that  the  offenders  might  staH 
be  hrought  to  a  legal  trial,  any  attempt  to  prejudge  the  cause, 
or  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  a  jury,  or  a  court-martial,  would 
be  highly  improper. 

A  man  more  hostile  to  the  ministiy  than  I  am  would  not 
so  often  remind  them  of  their  duty.  If  the  Duke  of  Grafbtm 
will  not  perform  the  duty  of  his  station,  why  is  he  minister? 
I  will  not  descend  to  a  scurrilous  altercation  with  anj  man ; 

*  This  letter  was  originally  printed  in  the  Public  Advertuer,  with  the 
signature  of  Moderattu,  It  shows  that  Junius  himself  was  pleased  with 
this  composition,  or  he  would  not  have  raised  it  in  his  own  edition  to  the 
tank  of  those  letters  which  were  published  under  the  signature  of  his  c&H^ 
auxiliaiy,  FhiloJnnius. 

f  In  the  copy  corrected  by  the  author,  and  from  which  the  original  edition 
of  these  letters  was  printed,  Junius  gives  directions  to  omit  the  letters  under 
this  signature  in  the  following  words: — "Modestus  is  too  stupid,  and  isof^ 
not  be  inserted." 
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h^  ibis  is  a  subiect  too  important  to  be  passed  over  with 
fiSent  indifference.  If  the  gentlemen  whose  conduct  is  in 
question  are  not  brought  to  a  trial,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  shall 
hear  from  me  again. 

The  motives  on  which  I  am  supposed  to  have  taken  up  this 
tsme  are  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  facts  them- 
selves, and  the  observations  I  have  made  upon  them.  With- 
out a  vain  profession  of  integrity,  which,  in  these  times,  might 
justlj  be  suspected,  I  shall  show  myself  in  effect  a  Mend  to 
the  interests  of  my  countrymen,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  deter- 
mine whether  I  am  moved  by  a  personal  malevolence  to 
three  private  gentlemen,  or  merely  by  a  hope  of  perplexing 
the  ministry,  or  whether  I  am  animated  by  a  just  and  honour- 
able purpose  of  obtaining  a  satisfaction  to  the  laws  of  this 
country,  equal,  if  possible,  to  the  violation  they  have  suffered. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

TO   mS   GRACE   THE  DUKE   OF   GBAFTON. 

My  Lobd,  November  29,  1769. 

Though  my  opinion  of  your  Grace's  integrity  was  but  little 
effected  by  the  coyness  with  which  you  received  Mr.  Vaughan's 
pK>posals  *,  I  confess  I  gave  you  some  credit  for  your  discre- 
tion. You  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  displaying  a  certain  deli- 
cacy of  which  you  had  not  been  suspected ;  and  you  were  in 
^  right  to  make  use  of  it.  By  laying  in  a  moderate  stock  of 
i^utation,  you  undoubtedly  meant  to  provide  for  the  future 

*  The  facts  are  detailed  by  Junius  m  a  note,  and  in  Letter  36.  Mr.  Samuel 
Vanglian  was  a  merchant  in  the  City,  of  hitherto  unblemished  character,  and 
'I'^nigly  attached  to  the  popular  cause.  The  office  he  attempted  to  procure 
^d  at  times  been  previously  disposed  of  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  and 
™i  on  one  particular  occasion  been  sold  by  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
^d  consisted  in  the  reversion  of  the  clerkship  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
hland  of  Jamaica.  A  Mr.  Howell  was,  in  feet,  at  this  very  time  in  treaty 
^thuhe  patentee  for  the  purchase  of  his  resignation,  which  clearly  disproved 
^y  crhnmal  intention  in  Mr.  Y.  He  was  however  prosecuted,  obviously  from 
politieid  motives,  but  which  was  dropped,  as  subsequently  stated  by  Junius, 
"^  the  affiiir  of  Hine's  patent  was  brought  before  the  public. 
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neoesBities  txT  your  cbaracter,  that,  -with  an  henouvabk 
«iice  upon  record,  you  might  safelj  indulge  yonr  geauus,' 
yield  to  a  faTomite  inclxnation  with  aecuiity.  fiat  you  have 
discovered  your  purposes  too  soon  ;  and,  in^boad  of  the  fBa4eajt 
reserve  of  virtue,  have  shown  ns  the  termaiiaiit  duustitv  of  a 
prade  who  gratifies  her  paindoDS  with  disti^tion,  and  pme> 
cutes  one  lover  for  a  rape,  while  ahe  aolioka  the  lewd  em- 
braces of  anothfir. 

Your  cheek  turns  pale;  for  a  guilty  comcaenee  t^k  yew 
you  are  undone  Gome  fogrward,  thou  virtuous  miQister,  and 
tell  the  world  by  what  interest  Mr.  Hine  has  been  recoasi- 
mended  to  so  extraordinary  a  mark  of  hk  Miyesty's  favew; 
what  was  the  price  of  the  patent  he  has  bought,  and.  to  "vt^at 
hononrable  purpose  the  purchase-money  has  been  applied. 
Nothing  less  than  many  thousands  oauld  pay  Colonel  £Nskv 
goyne*s  expenses  at  Preston*.  Do  you  dare  to  prosecute 
such  a  creature  as  Vaughan  while  you  are  basely  setting  up 
the  royal  patronage  to  auction  ?  Do  you  dare  to  complain  of 
an  attack  upon  your  own  honour,  while  you  are  selling  the 
favours  of  the  crown  to  raise  a  fund  for  -corrupting  the  morals 
of  the  people  ?  And  do  you  think  it  possible  such  enormities 
should  escape  without  impeachment?  It  is  indeed  highly 
your  interest  to  maintain  the  present  House  of  Commons. 
Having  sold  the  nation  to  you  in  gross,  they  will  undoubtedly 
protect  you  in  the  detail;  for  .while  they  patronize  your 
crimes  they  feel  for  their  own. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON 

My  Lord,  December  12,  176^. 

I  FIND  with  some  surprise  that  you  are  not  supported  as  you 
deserve.  Your  most  determined  advocates  have  scruples 
about  them  which  you  ai?e  unacquainted  with ;  and,  though 
there  be  nothing  too  hazardous  *for  your  Grace  to  engage  in, 
there  are  some  things  too  iufemous  for  Jflie  vilest  prostitnlte  of 

*  See  ^e  enstting  letter,  u  also  Private  itntkBK,  JTp.  16,  vol.  ii, 
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a  newspaper  to  defend*.  In  what  oth»r  toamier  shall  we  ao- 
a&antioT  the  profound,  suhmisaive  silence  which  you  and  your 
fiends  have  observed  upon  a  charge  which  caUed  imme 
diateljfor  ithe  dearest  refutation,  and  would  have  justified 
(the  severest  measures  of  resentment  ?  I  did  not  attempt  to 
blast  your  character  hy  an  indirect,  ambiguous  dnsmuation, 
•hfit  candidly  stated  to  you  a  plain  fact,  vwhich  struck  directly 
jat  the  integrity  of  a  privy  counsellor,  of  a  (first  oommiasioner 
.of  the  treasury,  and  of  a  leading  minister  who  is  supposed  to 
ffl^y  the  -first  share  in  his  M^esty's  confidence  f.  In  every 
one  of  these  capacities  I  employed  the  most  moderate  terms 
lo  chaise  you  with  /treachery  to  your  sovereign  and  breach  of 
Imst  in  your  office.  I  accused  you  of  having  sold,  or  per- 
autted  to  be  sold,  a  patent  place  in  the  collection  of  the  cus- 
rtoms  at  Eketer,  to  one  Mr.  Hine,  who,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
daposit  the  whole  purchase-money  himself,  raised  part  of  it  by 
contribution,  and  has  now  a  certain  Doctor  Brooke  quartered 
upon  the  salary  for  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  No  sale  by 
the  candle  was  ever  conducted  with  greater  formality.  I 
affirm  that  the  price  at  which  the  place  was  knocked  down 
(and  which,  I  have  good  reason  to  think,  was  not  less  than 
thiee  thousand  five  hundred  pounds)  was,  with  your  con- 
mvanoe  and  consent  |,  paid  to  Colonel  Burgoyne,  to  reward 

*  From  the  publication  of  the  preceding  to  this  date,  not  one  word  was 
aid  in  defence  of  the  in&mous  Duke  of  Qrahan.  But  vice  and  impudence 
MOD  recoyered  ihemselyes,  and  the  gale  of  the  -ro3'al  ferTonr  was  openly 
avowed  and  defended.  We  acknowledge  the  piety  of  9t.  James's;  but  what 
is  become  of  kis  morality? — Junius. 

f  And  by  the  same  means  "preserres  it  to'tfais  bonr. — JjrstufL 

t  The  followmg  is  the  answer  to  the  chai^ge  of  Jnniua: — 

TO  THE  PfilNIER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADYSKTISEB. 

Si«,  Dec.  U,  170». 

Thi  infamous  traduction  of  that  Uheller  Junius,  Ids  daring  feklsehoods  and 
gross  misrepresentations,  excite  in  me  the  utmost  -abhorreaice  and  contempt^ 
ttd  I  hope  all  his  deadly  poisons  will  be  sheathed  in  the  natural  antidote 
every  good  mind  has  to  malevolent  and  bitter  invective.  WJiat  act  of  delin- 
quency has  the  Buke  of  Grafton  committed  by  Colonel  Bui^oyne  disposing 
of  a  patent  obtained  of  his  Grace]  Will  Junius  dare  to  assert  it  was  with 
the  duke's  privity,  or  for  his  emolument?  Let  ns  state  the  fstct,  and  disaarm 
^  assassin  at  once.  A  plaee  in  the  Custom  Mouse  .at  Exeter  becomes 
vacant — Colonel  Burgoyne  asks  it  of  the  Duke  of  Gsafton — ^he  gives  it    The 
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bim,  I  presume,  for  the  decency  of  his  deportment  at  Pres- 
ton 4* ;  or  to  reimburse  him,  perhaps,  for  the  fine  of  one  tliour 
sand  pounds  which,  for  that  very  deportment,  the  Conrt  of 
King's  Bench  thought  proper  to  set  upon  him.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Prime  Minister  are  so 
strangely  at  Tariance  in  their  opinions  of  men  and  things. 

I  thank  God  there  is  not  in  human  nature  a  degree  of  im- 
pudence daring  enough  to  deny  the  charge  I  have  fixed  upon 
you.  Your  courteous  secretaiy  f,  your  confidential  architect  tt 
are  silent  as  the  grave.  Even  Mr.  Rigby's  countenance  fidlfi 
him.  He  violates  his  second  nature,  and  blushes  whenevier 
he  speaks  of  you§.  Perhaps  the  noble  colonel  himself  wffl 
relieve  you.  No  man  is  more  tender  of  his  reputation.  He 
is  not  only  nice,  but  perfectly  sore  in  everything  that  touches 
his  honour.  If  any  man,  for  example,  were  to  accuse  him  «f 
taking  his  stand  at  a  gaming-table,  and  watching  ¥dth  die 

colonel  tays,  I  cannot  hold  it  myself;  will  yon  giro  it  my  friend)— The 
duke  conaenta — the  colonel  nominates — the  doke  appoints;  bat,  aajt 
Junius,  the  colonel  set  it  up  to  sale,  and  actuall j  received  a  sum  of  money 
for  k.  Be  it  so — ^he  took  a  gross  sum  for  what  was  given  him  a^an  annual 
income ;  and  who  ia  injured  by  thisi  If  the  Duke  of  Grafton  sold  it,  he  is 
impeachable;  if  he  gave  it  to  be  sold,  he  is  blameable ;  but  if  his  Greee 4id 
neither,  which  is  the  hct,  he  is  basely  belied,  and  most  impudently  a«d 
wickedly  vilified.  Justice. 

*  Colonel,  afterwards  Cfeneral,  Buigoyne,  was  a  candidate,  together  with 
Sir  Harry  Houghton,  for  Preston,  at  the  general  election  in  1768,  on  the  in* 
terest  of  the  £ul  of  Derby,  who  had  a  house  in  the  town  in  which  he  ocoa- 
tionally  resided,  who  vras  accustomed  to  return  one,  if  not  both  the  mendiefs, 
and  whose  daughter  the  colonel  had  run  away  with.  The  corporation  sop- 
ported  Sir  Frank  Standish  and  Sir  Peter  Leicester,  who  were  retuEned. 
burgoyne  and  Houghton  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  and  set  up  the 
right  of  the  inhabitants  at  large  to  vote,  which  waa  so  decided  by  the  house. 
The  corporation  endeavoured  to  controvert  this  decision  in  1784,  and  sup* 
ported  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Clayton ;  a  double  return  ensued.  Mr. 
Fox  was  nominee  of  Burgoyne  and  his  colleague,  when  the  committee,  after 
a  very  long  hearing,  coxmxmed  the  decision  of  1768.  It  was  during  the 
former  contest  that  Colonel  Burgoyne  suffered  his  partisans  to  commit  the 
most  disgraceful  excesses,  and  for  which  he  was,  upon  the  close  of  the  eke- 
tion,  prosecuted  and  fined,  as  stated  in  the  text. 

f  Tommy  Bradshaw. 

t  Mr.  Taylor.  He  and  Qeoige  Boss  (the  Scotch  agent  and  worthy  con- 
fidant of  Lord  Mansfield)  managed  the  business. — Junius. 

§  Mr.  Bigby  was  proverbially  remarked  for  a  countenance  not  easily 
abashed  by  any  occurrence. 
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sob^est  attention  for  a  £eiir  opportunity  of  engaging  a  drunken 
jomig  nobleman  at  piquet,  he  would  undoubtedly  consider  it 
B8  an  infamous  aspersion  upon  bis  character,  and  resent  it 
Uke.  a  man  of  honour.  Acquitting  him  therefore  of  drawing  a 
i^gnlar  and  splendid  subsistence  from  any  unworthy  practices, 
eidier  in  his  own  house  or  elsewhere,  let  me  ask  your  Grace 
for  what  military  merits  you  have  been  pleased  to  reward  him 
TOth  a  military  government*?  He  had  a  regiment  of  dra- 
go&QB,  which  one  would  imagine  was  at  least  an  equivalent  for 
any  services  he  ever  performed.  Besides  he  is  but  a  young 
<yffioer,  considering  his  preferment,  and,  except  in  his  activity 
at  Preston,  not  very  conspicuous  in  his  profession.  But  it 
seems  the  sale  of  a  civil  employment  was  not  sufficient,  and 
military  governments  which  were  intended  for  the  support  of 
worn  out  veterans  must  be  thrown  into  the  scale  to  defi*ay  the 
CKtensive  bribery  of  a  contested  election.  Are  these  the  steps 
you  take  to  secure  to  your  sovereign  the  attachment  of  his 
army  ?  With  what  countenance  dare  you  appear  in  the  royal 
presence  branded  as  you  are  with  the  infamy  of  a  notorious 
breach  of  trust  ?  With  what  countenance  can  you  take  your 
seat  at  the  treasury-board  or  in  council  when  you  feel  that 
every  circulating  whisper  is  at  your  expense  alone,  and  stabs 
yon  to  the  heart  ?  Have  you  a  single  friend  in  parliament  so 
shameless,  so  thoroughly  abandoned,  as  to  imdertake  your  de- 
fence ?  You  know,  my  Lord,  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  either 
house  whose  character,  however  flagitious,  would  not  be 
ruined  by  mixing  his  reputation  with  yours ;  and  does  not 
your  heart  inform  you  that  you  are  degraded  below  the  con- 
dition of  a  man  when  you  are  obliged  to  hear  these  insults 
with  submission,  and  even  to  thank  me  for  my  moderation  ? 

We  are  told  by  the  highest  judicial  authority,  that  Mr. 
Vaughan's  offer  f  to  purchase  the  reversion  of  a  patent  in 

*  CoL  Burgoyne,  only  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  had  been 
promoted  to  the  goyernment  of  Fort  William. 

f  A  little  before  the  publication  of  this  and  the  preceding  letter  the  chaste 
Dnke  of  Grafton  had  commenced  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Samuel  Yaughan, 
for  endeavouring  to  corrupt  his  integrity,  by  an  offer  of  five  thousand  pounds 
for  a  patent  place  in  Jamaica.  A  rule  to  show  cause  why  an  information 
should  not  be  exhibited  against  Yaughan  for  certain  misdemeanours,  being 
granted  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  matter  was  solemnly  araued  on 
the  27th  of  November,  1769,  and,  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  four 
judges,  the  rule  was  made  absolute.    The  pleadings  and  speeches  were  accu- 
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Jamaica  (which  he  ims  otherwise  sufficiently  entitled  to) 
amounted  to  a  hif^*  misdemeanour.  Be  it  so ;  and,  if  he  de^ 
serves  it,  let  him  he  punished.  But  the  learned  judge  migbl; 
have  had  a  feiirer  opportunity  of  displapng  tdie  powers  of  bis 
ektquence.  Having  delivered  himself  wi&  so  much  energy 
upon  the  criminal  nature  and  dangerous  consequences  of  any 
attempt  to  corrupt  a  man  in  your  Grace's  station,,  what  would 
he  have  said  to  ^e  minister  himself,  to  that  vexy  privy  coaa- 
aellor,  to  that  firat  commissioner  of  the  treasury  who  does  not 
wait  ioTf  hut  impatiently  solicits,  the  touch  of  corruption,  \^o 
employs  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  in  these  honourable 
services,  and,  forgetting  the  genius  and  fidelity  of  his  secre- 
tary, descends  tD  apply  to  his  house-builder  for  assistance  ? 

ThisafGoLir,  my  Lord,  will  do  infinite  credit  to  government, 
if  to  dear  your  character,  you  should  think  proper  to  bring  it 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  or  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

But,  my  Lord,  you  dare  not  do  either. 

JUNIUS. 

lately  taken  in  short-hand  and  published.  The  whole  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
speech,  and  particularly  the  following  extracts  from  it,  deserve  the  reader's 
attention.  ''  A  praetioe  of  the  kind  complained  of  here  is  certainly  dishonour- 
able and  scandriowi.  If  a  man,  standing  under  the  relation  of  an  offioer 
under  the  king,  or  of  a  person  in  whom  the  king  puts  oonfidence,  or  of  a 
minister,  takes  money  for  the  use  of  that  confidence  the  king  puts  in  him,  he 
basely  betrays  the  king — he  basely  betrays  his  trust.  If  the  king  sold  the 
oiBce,  it  would  be  acting  contrary  to  the  trust  the  constitution  hath  reposed 
in  him.  The  constitution  does  not  intend  the  crown  should  sell  those  offices 
to  raise  the  revenue  outof  them.  Is  it  possible  to  hesitate  whether  this  would 
not  be  criminal  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton — contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  pxiTy 
counsellor — contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  minister — contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  sub- 
ject His  advice  should  be  free  according  to  his  judgment — ^it  is  the  duty  of 
his  office ; — ^he  has  sworn  to  it."  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  chaste  Duke 
of  Gfrafton  certainly  sold  a  patent  place  to  Mr..  Hine  for  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds,  and,,  for  so  doing,  is  now  lord  privy  seal  to  the  chaste 
Qeorge,  with  whose  piety  we  are  perpetually  deafened.  If  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons  had  done  their  duty,  and  impeached  the  black  duke  for  this  most  in- 
femous  breach  of  trust,  how  woefully  must  poor  honest  Mansfield  have  been 
puzzled  1  His  embarrassment  would  have  afforded  the  most  ridiculous  soene 
that  ever  was  exhibited!  To  save  the  worthy  judge  from  this  perplexity,  and 
the  no  less  worthy  duke  from- impeachment,  the  prosecution  against  VaugAcm 
was  immediately  dropped'  upon  my  discovery  and  publication^  of  the  duke's 
tteachery.  The  suffering  tiiis  charge  to  pass- without  any  inquiry,  fixes 
shameless  prostitution  upon  the  face  of  the  House  of  Commons,  more  strongly 
than  even  the  Middlesex  election.^ — Tet  the  Iloentiouaness  of  the  prest  is 
complained  of  1 — JninuB. 
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Of  tbe  Ccdonel  Burgoynft  of  tlie  abofve  letter,  a  few  additioind  particolan 
mety  not  be  out  o£  place ;  he  wa»  a  conspicuous  figure  ia  his  time,  and  ac- 
quired many  distinctions  as  soldier,  man  of  fashion,  dramatist,  and  member 
of  parliament.  Bespectable  by  descent,  he  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
and  displayed  superior  abilities  in  the  Portuguese  war  of  1756.  After  the 
pesee  his  services  were  rewarded  as  Junios  hav  related.  Ja  London  his 
military  fame,,  added  to  taste,,  wit,  intelligence,,  and  proficimcy  in  fashionable 
aansements^  made  him  a  leader  in  tbe  gay  world.  He  was  an  adept  in 
gaming,  and  is  understood  to  have  used  his  proficiency  in  the  way  Junius  in- 
sinuates. He  possessed  parliamentary  talents,  and  it  waar  requisite  to  his 
adTancement  in  the  army  that  he  should  have  a  seat  in  parliament.  Hence 
the  struggle  and  tiie  eoiroption,  in  which  he  unsuecessfiilly  expended 
not  leas  than  ten  thousand  pounds  to  obtain  the  representation  of  Preston 
in  the  Parliament  which  met  in  1768.  He  possessed  talent»  for  elegant  lite- 
rature, and  successfully  distinguished  these  in  that  happy  and  fantastic  trifle, 
the  Mcdd  of  the  OaJa,  which  Horace  Walpole  has  peevishly  branded  with 
the  charge  of  duhiess,  and  in  the  Heiress,  one  of  the  standard  comedies  of 
the  stage.  When  the'  American  war  broke  out,  Geneial  Burgoyne  was  ap* 
pointed  to  a  command  in  it  undbr  Sis  William  Howe.  His  service  was  able, 
bat  finally  tmfortunate,  terminating  in  the  surrender  of  himself  and  army  to 
the  Americans.  He  returned  home  a  prisoner  upon  parole;  was  ungraciously 
Tecaved  by  the  ministerB;  was  refiised  admission  to  his  sovereign's  pre- 
sence; threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Opposition ;  aided  their  efibrts  by  hia 
cflB^dainta  and  infbnnatioB ;  took  up  his  pen  to  vindicate  his  military  cha»> 
rKter ;  smd  succeeded  in  showing,  at  least,  that  for  what  had  happened  he  was 
not  solely  to  blame.  H€  died  some  years  afterwards,  not  indeed  dishonoured, 
hot  without  thai  splendour  of  fortune,  or  of  military  character,  which  his 
eatlier  serviceE  in  Pertugal  had  seemed  to  promise.— £b* 


LETTEE  XXXT*. 

EOB.  IHS   PUBLIC   ADVSBTI&BB.. 

December  19, 1769. 

WffBir  die  campiaint^  of  a  Brave  and  powerful  people  are  ob- 
served to  increasft  in  proportion  to  the  wrongs  they  have 

*  She  addooM'  to  the  Idng  thxoii^  the'  mei^ua  of  this  Ifittev,  made  a  very 
{Rtt  ■npeesnoB'  upett^tiie  public  mind  at  the  moment  o£  its  tqipeaniBoe,  and 
Ihoagh  175^copieaol  the  P.  A.  w«is  piinted  in  addition  to  thfr  usual  number, 
cundatod^not  a  siBgl*  w^  was*  to*  be  proouned  a  few  houm  aftec  its  pnblica- 
tiUL  !BJk»  amtiioc  himself,  indeed^,  seemed  to  entertHun.a  very  £ftvou£ablai 
^fmmL  of  it»  as  &i.  Private  Letter,  Ho..  15>  leaking:  of  tiiis:  letter,,  he  says^ 
**!«■  flow  meditoHing  a  capital  aad>  I  hope,  a  final  piece;"  It  was)  for  tfaia; 
pBDdMtiMi  tfaat^tiier  printer  wna  prosecuted,  and'  obtained  the- eele&mted  ver- 
dktol  '"paUf  of  pnntiiig.and  publishing  only/'  the  eotunqueno^of  wfaieh,. 
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suffered ;  when,  instead  of  sinking  into  submission,  tbey  are 
roused  to  resistance,  the  time  will  soon  arrive  at  which  eveiy 
inferior  consideration  must  yield  to  the  security  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  to  the  general  safety  of  the  state.  There  is  a 
moment  of  difficulty  and  danger  at  which  flattery  and  Mse 
hood  can  no  longer  deceive,  and  simplicity  itself  can  no  longer 
be  misled.  Let  us  suppose  it  arrived.  Let  us  suppose  a 
gracious,  well-intentioned  prince,  made  sensible  at  last  of  the 
great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people,  and  of  his  own  disgraceful 
situation — ^that  he  looks  round  him  for  assistance,  and  asks 
for  no  advice  but  how  to  gratify  the  wishes  and  secure  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curious  speculation  to  consider  if  an  honest  man 
were  permitted  to  approach  a  king,  in  what  terms  he  would  ad- 
dress himself  to  his  sovereign.  Let  it  be  imagined,  no  matter 
how  improbable,  that  the  first  prejudice  against  his  charajcter 
is  removed,  that  the  ceremonious  difficulties  of  an  audience  are 
surmounted,  that  he  feels  himself  animated  by  the  purest  and 
most  honourable  affections  to  his  king  and  country,  and  that 
the  great  person  whom  he  addresses  has  spirit  enough  to  bid 
him  speak  freely,  and  understanding  enough  to  listen  to  him 
with  attention.  Unacquainted  with  the  vain  impertinence  of 
forms,  he  would  deliver  his  sentiments  with  dignity  and  firm- 
ness, but  not  without  respect. 

as  appears  from  Woodfidl's  trial  (see  Appeitdix),  was  tliat  two  distinct  motions 
were  made  in  court;  one  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  arrest  of  jndgmeBt^ 
grounded  on  its  ambiguity,  and  another  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  to 
compel  the  defendant  to  show  cause  why  the  verdict  should  not  be  entored 
up  according  to  the  legal  import.  The  case  being  aigued,  the  Court  of  Kingfl 
Bench  ultimately  decided  that  a  new  trial  should  be  granted.  This  ace(«d- 
ingly  commenced,  when  the  Attorney-General  obsenring  to  the  Chief  Jusliee 
that  he  had  not  the  original  newspaper  by  which  he  could  ]»ove  the  psUi^ 
cation,  his  lordship  laconically  replied,  "  that's  not  my  £iult,  Mr.  A^ 
tomey,"  and  in  this  manner  terminated  the  second  triaL  The  fiict  is^  that 
the  foreman  of  the  jury  upon  the  first  trial  had  pocketed  the  paper  upon  its 
being  handed  to  the  jury  box  for  inspection,  and  had  afterwards  destzojred  It. 
The  expense  the  defendant  was  put  to  in  this  prosecution^  as  stated  in  "BA^ 
Tate  Letter,  No.  19,  amounted  to  about  120^.  Mr..  Almon,  with  others,  worn 
also  prosecuted  Tor  selling  a  reprint  of  this  letter ;  and  in  a  note  to  hia  ed^ 
tion  of  Junius  (vol.  i.  827)  the  former  states,  that  the  Attomey-Qeneial  (Mr. 
De  Grey,  afterwards  Lord  Walsingham)  copied  the  whole  of  the  addve» 
into  the  information,  which  he  filed  ex  of^cio,  thereby  extending  the  inatnuiMBt 
to  above  140  sheets,  and  considerably  increasing  the  law  expenses,  which  hs 
asserts  amounted  in  his  case  to  between  fire  and  six  hundred  pounds  !-«-^ik. 
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"  Sib, — It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and  originally  the 
cause  of  every  reproach  and  distress  T^hich  has  attended  your 
government,  that  you  should  never  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  truth  until  you  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of 
your  people.  It  is  not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  error 
of  your  education.  We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  indul- 
gent allowance  for  the  pernicious  lessons  you  received  in  your 
youth,  and  to  form  the  most  sanguine  hopes  from  the  natural 
benevolence  of  your  disposition*.  We  are  far  from  thinking 
yon  capable  of  a  direct,  deliberate  purpose  to  invade  those 
original  rights  of  your  subjects  on  which  all  their  civil  and 
political  liberties  depend.  Had  it  been  possible  for  us  to 
entertain  a  suspicion  so  dishonourable  to  your  character,  we 
should  long  since  have  adopted  a  style  of  remonstrance  very 
distant  from  the  humility  of  complaint.  The  doctrine  incul- 
cated by  our  laws,  That  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  is  admitted 
without  reluctance.  We  separate  the  amiable,  good-natured 
prince  from  the  folly  and  treachery  of  his  servants,  and  the 
private  virtues  of  the  man  from  the  vices  of  his  government. 
Were  it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  I  know  not  whether  your 
Majesty's  condition  or  that  of  the  English  nation  would 
deserve  most  to  be  lamented.  I  would  prepare  your  mind  for 
a  favourable  reception  of  truth  by  removing  every  painful, 
offensive  idea  of  personal  reproach.    Your  subjects,  Sir,  wish 

*  The  plan  of  tutelage  and  future  dominion  over  the  heir  apparent,  laid 
i&any  years  ago  at  Carlton  House,  between  the  Princess  Dowager  and 
her  fiivourite  the  Earl  of  Bute,  was  as  gross  and  palpahle  as  that  which 
«u  concerted  between  Anne  of  Austria  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  to  goyern 
Ii»wk  the  Fourteenth,  and  in  effect  to  prolong  his  minority  until  the  end  of 
their  lives.  That  prince  had  strong  natural  parts,  and  used  frequently  to 
blush  for  his  own  ignorance  and  want  of  education  which  had  heen  wilfrdly 
B^l^ted  hy  her  mother  and  her  minion.  A  little  experience,  however,  soon 
•bowed  him  how  shamefully  he  had  been  treated,  and  for  what  infiunous 
jpBTpofles  he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance.  Our  great  Edward  too,  at  an  early 
peru>d,  had  sense  enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  connection  between 
his  abandoned  mother  and  the  detested  Mortimer.  But  since  that  time 
hnman  nature,  we  may  observe,  is  greatly  altered  for  the  better.  Dowagers 
may  be  chaste,  and  minions  may  be  honest  When  it  was  proposed  to  settle 
the  present  king's  household  as  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Bail  of  Bute  was  forced  into  it  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  late  king's  in- 
disation.  That  was  the  salient  point  from  which  all  the  mischiefs  and  dis- 
gaoes  of  the  present  reign  took  life  and  motion.  From  that  moment  Lord 
Bute  never  suffered  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  an  instant  out  of  his  sight. 
W£  need  not  look  ftcther^— Juimrs. 

TOL.  I.  S 
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lor  nothing  but  that,  as  they  are  reasonable  and  affectionate 
enough  to  sepanUe  yoar  person  from  yoor  goremment,  so  you^ 
in  jour  turn,  should  distinguish  between  the  conduct  which 
becomes  the  permanent  dignity  of  a  king  and  that  which 
serres  only  to  promote  the  temporary  interest  and  miser&blo 
ambition  of  a  minister. 

**  You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared  and,  I  doubt 
not,  a  sincere  resolution  of  giving  universal  satisfiEictioa  to 
your  subjects  *.  You  found  them  pleased  with  the  novel tj  of 
a  young  prince  whose  coimtenance  promised  even  more  than 
his  words,  and  loyal  to  you  not  only  from  principle  but  pea»on. 
It  was  not  a  cold  profession  of  allegiance  to  the  first  magis^ 
trate,  but  a  partial,  animated  attachment  to  a  favourite  prmee, 
the  native  of  their  country.  -They  did  not  wait  to  examine 
your  conduct,  nor  to  be  determined  by  experienee,  but  ga^re 
you  a  generous  credit  for  the  future  blessings  of  your  rmgDi 
and  paid  you  in  advance  the  dearest  tribute  of  their  affectioiia-. 
Such,  Sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people  who  now  9tu> 
round  your  throne  with  reproaches  and  complaints*  Do  juado^ 
to  yourself.  Banish  from  your  mind  those  unworthy  opiaioBS 
with  which  some  interested  persons  have  laboured  to 
you.  Distrust  the  men  who  tell  you  that  the  English 
naturally  light  and  inconstant — that  they  complain  without  a 
cause.  Withdraw  your  confidence  equally  from  all.  parties — 
from  ministers,  favourites,  and  relations ;.  and  let  thei*e  be 
one  moment  in  your  life  in  which  you  have  consulted  your  own 
understanding..    ' 

•*  When  you  affectedly  renounced  the  name  of  Englishmanf, 
believe  me,  Sir,  you  were  persuaded  to  pay  a  very  ill-judged 
compliment  to  one  part  of  your  subjects  at  the  expense  of 
another.  While  the  natives  of  Scotland  are  not  in  aetaal 
rebellion,  they  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  protection,  nor  4o 
I  mean  to  condemn  the  policy  of  giving  some  encouragement 
to  the  novelty  of  their  affections  for  Uie  house  of  Hanover. 
I  am  ready  to  hope  for  everything  from  their  new-bom  zeal, 

*  "  Born  and  educated  m  tfais  conotry,  I  glory  m  the^naaie  of  Brfton,  and 
the  peculiar  happinew  of  my  life  will  ever  conaist^  i»  piomotiiig  tbe  wel- 
&re  of  a  people  whose  loyalty  and  warm  affection  to  me  I  consider  aa  tiso 
greatest  and  most  permanent  security  of  my  throne.'* — Speech  of  tke  King^ 
JTov.  18,  1760. 

t  Alluding  to  the  king's  substitution  of  the  wocd  Bntoft,  ^ 
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sxid  frovt  the  future  steadiness  of  their  allegiance.  Bat  hitherto 
^ej  hftr«  no  dmm  to  your  favour.  To  hooour  them  with  a 
determiosed  preelection  and  confide&ce,  in  exclusion  of  your 
UngliBfa,  sul^eots  who-  placed  your  lunily,  and  in  spite  of 
treiechery  and  reb^on.  hare  supported  it,  upon  the-  throne,  is 
a  mistake  too  gross  ^en  fos  the  unsuspecting  generosity  of 
y^ooth.  Ill  this  error  we  see  a  capital  violation  of  the  most 
obvious  rules  of  policy  a&d  prudence.  We  trace  it,  however,  to 
m  original  bias  in  you3*  education,  and  are  ready  to  allow  £br 
your  inexperienoer^ 

"  To  the  same  early  influence  we  attribute  it  that  you  have 
descended  to  take  a  share  not  only  in  the  narrow  views  and 
interests  of  particular  persons,  but  in  the  fatal  malignity  of 
their  passions.  At  your  accession  to  the  throne  the  whole 
Intern*  of  goi^emment  was  altei-ed,  not  frosa  wisdom  or  deli* 
beifttion,  but  because  it  had  been  adopted  by  your  prede- 
eesBor.  A  little  personal  motive  of  pi(|ue  and.  resentment  was 
fflsffimeni  to  remote  the  ablest  servants  of  the  crown  "^ ;  but  it 
h  Bot  in  this-coimtcy,  Sir,,  th^  sitch  men  cam  be  dishonoured 
by  the  frowns  of  a  kiog.  They  were  dismissed,  but  could  not 
be  disgraced.  Wi;th0u£  entering  into  a  minuter  discussion  of 
liie  meri^  ci  the  peaee^  we  may  observe^  in  die  knprudenl 
insary  with  wbdch  the  first  overtures  fii'om  France  were  ac- 
cepted, in  the  conduct  of  the  negociation:,  and  terms  of  the 
treaty,  the  strc»igest  maxiks  of  that  precipitate  spirit  of  con- 
eession  with  which  a  certain  part  of  your  subjects  have  been 
at  aU  times  ready  to  purohase  a  peace  with  the  natural  etie 
uie$  of  this  country.  .  On  ytyar  part  we  are  satisfied  that 
everything  was  honourable  and  sincere,  and  if  Englaxtd  was 
sold  to  Freoice,  we  doubt  not  tbsEt  your  Majesty  was  equally 
betrayed.  The  conditions  of  the  peace  were*  matter  of  grief 
and'  sarpriee  to  your  subjects,  buiS  not  the  immediate  cause  of 
tiwtr  present  cBscotLtent. 

**  Hitherto,  SiF,  yoa  had  been  sacrificed  to-  the  prejudices 
and  paesionsof  otikers.  With  what  firnmesft  w31  you  bear  the 
menticaL  of  your  own  ?. 

*  Ooe  of  the  fint  aeto  of  the  present  reign  was  to  dismiss  Mr«  Legge^ 
becaiue  }^  had  some  years  before  refused  to  yield  bis  interest  in  Hampsnire 
to  a  Scotchman  recommended  by  Lord  Bute.  Tbis  was  the  reason  publicly 
ftUMned  by  bis  lordship. — Juiai7s. 

The  Seotchuum  aUttded  to  was  Sir  Siaaeott  Btoatt^ 

S  2 
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"  A  man,  not  very  honourably  distinguished  in  the  world, 
commences  a  formal  attack  upon  your  favourite,  considering 
nothing  but  how  he  might  best  expose  his  person  and  prin- 
ciples to  detestation,  and  the  national  character  of  his  country- 
men to  contempt.  The  natives  of  that  countxy,  Sir,  are  as 
much  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  character  as  by  your 
Majesty's  favour.  Like  another  chosen  people,  they  have  been 
conducted  into  the  land  of  plenty,  where  they  find  themselves 
effectually  marked,  and  divided  from  mankind.  There  is 
hardly  a  period  at  which  the  most  irregular  character  may  not 
be  redeemed.  The  mistakes  of  one  sex  find  a  retreat  in 
patriotism;  those  of  the  other  in  devotion.  Mr.  Wilkes 
brought  with  him  into  politics  the  same  liberal  sentiments  by 
which  his  private  conduct  had  been  directed,  and  seemed  to 
think,  that  as  there  are  few  excesses  in  which  an  English 
gentlemen  may  not  be  permitted  to  indulge,  the  same  latitude 
was  allowed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  political  principles,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  maintaining  them.  I  mean  to  state,  not  en- 
tirely to  defend,  his  conduct.  In  the  earnestness  of  his  zeal 
he  suffered  some  unwarrantable  insinuations  to  escape  him. 
He  said  more  than  moderate  men  would  justify,  but  not 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  your  Majesty's  per- 
sonal resentment.  The  rays  of  royal  indignation  collected 
upon  him  served  only  to  illuminate,  and  could  not  consume. 
Animated  by  the  favour  of  the  people  on  one  side,  and  heated 
by  persecution  on  the  other,  his  views  and  sentiments  changed 
with  his  situation.  Hardly  serious  at  first,  he  is  now  an  en- 
thusiast. The  coldest  bodies  warm  with  opposition,  the  hardest 
sparkle  in  collision.  There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeal  in  politics 
as  well  as  in  religion.  By  persuading  others,  we  convince 
ourselves.  The  passions  are  engaged,  and  create  a  maternal 
affection  in  the  mind,  which  forces  us  to  love  the  cause  for 
which  we  suffer.  Is  this  a  contention  worthy  of  a  king? 
Are  you  not  sensible  how  much  the  meanness  of  the  cause 
gives  an  air  of  ridicule  to  the  serious  difficulties  into  which 
you  have  been  betrayed  ?  the  destruction  of  one  man  has  been 
now  for  many  years  the  sole  object  of  your  government ;  and  if 
there  can  be  anything  still  more  disgraceful,  we  have  seen  for 
such  an  object  the  utmost  influence  of  the  executive  power  and 
every  ministerial  artifice  exerted,  without  success.  Nor  can  you 
ever  succeed,  unless  he  should  be  imprudent  enough  to  fozfeit 
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the  protection  of  those  laws  to  which  you  owe  your  crown,  or 
unless  your  ministers  should  persuade  you  to  make  it  a  ques- 
tion of  force  alone,  and  try  the  whole  strength  of  government 
in  opposition  to  the  people.  The  lessons  he  has  received  from 
experience,  will  prohahly  guard  him  from  such  excess  of  folly, 
and  in  your  Majesty's  virtues  we  find  an  unquestionable 
assurance  that  no  illegal  violence  will  be  attempted. 

"Far  from  suspecting  you  of  so  horrible  a  design,  we 
would  attribute  the  continued  violation  of  the  laws,  and 
even  this  last  enormous  attack  upon  the  vital  principles  of  the 
constitution,  to  an  ill-advised,  unworthy  personal  resentment 
From  one  felse  step  you  have  been  betrayed  into  another,  and 
as  the  cause  was,  unworthy  of  you,  your  ministers  were  deter- 
mined that  the  prudence  of  the  execution  should  correspond 
with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  design.  They  have  re- 
duced you  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  out  of  a  variety  of  diflB.- 
culties — to  a  situation  so  unhappy,  that  you  can  neither  do 
wrong  without  ruin,  nor  right  without  affliction.  These  worthy 
servants  have  undoubtedly  given  you  many  singular  proofs  of 
tiieir  abilities.  Not  contented  with  making  Mr.  Wilkes  a 
man  of  importance,  they  have  judiciously  transferred  the  ques- 
tion from  the  rights  and  interests  of  one  man  to  the  most 
important  rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  and  forced  your 
subjects  from  wishing  well  to  the  cause  of  an  individual,  to 
unite  with  him  in  their  own.  Let  them  proceed  as  they  have 
begun,  and  your  Majesty  need  not  doubt  that  the  catastrophe 
will  do  no  dishonour  to  the  conduct  of  the  piece. 

"The  circumstances  to  which  you  are  reduced  will  not 
admit  of  a  compromise  with  the  English  nation.  Undecisive, 
qualifying  measures  will  disgrace  your  government  still  more 
than  open  violence,  and  without  satisfying  the  people  will  ex- 
cite their  contempt.  They  have  too  much  understanding  and 
spirit  to  accept  of  an  indirect  satisfaction  for  a  direct  injury. 
Nothing  less  than  a  repeal,  as  formal  as  the  resolution  itself, 
can  heal  the  wound  which  has  been  given  to  the  constitution, 
nor  will  anything  less  be  accepted.  I  can  readily  believe 
that  there  is  an  influence  sufficient  to  recall  that  pernicious 
vote.  The  House  of  Commons  undoubtedly  consider  their 
duty  to  the  crown  as  paramount  to  all  other  obligations.  To 
t«  they  are  only  indebted  for  an  accidental  existence,  and 
have  justly  transferred  their  gratitude  from  their  parents  to 
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their  benefactors^-firom  those  wIm>  gave  them  i^irth  to  tfas 
mmieter  froitt  xrhose  henevcileQce  diej  derive  the  covifoita 
and  f^easures  of  their  political  life,  who  baa  taken  the  texh 
dereat  care  of  thek  itdfaoej,  and  ve^ievea  their  necessities 
without  (lending  thdr  debeacj.  Sot,  if  it  were  posaiblie  foo: 
tiieir  intogrity  to  be  degraded  io  a  condition  so  yile  and  abject 
that,  compared  with  it,  tiie})resent  estiasxtioa  they  stand  in  is 
a  state  of  honour  and  respect,  eonsid^,  Sir,  in  what  mmner 
you  will  afterwards  proceed.  Can  you  conceivd  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  long  submit  to  be  governed  bgr  'SO 
flexible  a  House  of  :Gommon«?  It  is  «ot  in  Hhe  zuiture  of 
human  society  that  any  form  of  government  in  «uoh=oiraam- 
stances,  can  long  be  preserved?  In  ours,  the  general  con* 
tempt  of  the  people  is  as  fatal  as  their  detestation.  Such,  I 
am  persuaded,  would  be  the  necessary  effect  of  any  base  con«> 
cession  cnade  by  the  piiesent  House  of  Commons,  and,  as  a 
qualifying  measure  wotfld  not  be  accepted,  it  remams  for  yoa 
to  decide  whether  you  will,  at  any  hazard,  support  a  set  of 
men  who  have  reduced  you  to  this  unhappy  dilemma,  or  whe- 
ther you  will  grati^  ^e  united  wishes  of  the  whde  people  oi 
England  by  dissolving  the  parliament. 

"  Taking  it  for  granted,  as  I  do  very  sincerely,  that  you 
have  personally  no  design  against  the  constitution,  nor  any 
views  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  your  subjects,  I  think  you 
cannot  hesitate  long  upon  the  choice,  which  it  equatly  con- 
cerns your  interest  and  your  honour  to  adopt.  On  one  side 
you  hazard  the  affections  of  all  your  English  subjects — you 
relinquish  every  hope  of  repose  to  yourself,  and  you  endanger 
the  establishment  of  your  family  for  ever.  All  this  you  ven- 
ture for  no  object  whatsoever,  or  for  such  an  object  as  it  would 
be  an  affront  to  you  to  name.  Men  of  sense  will  examine 
your  conduet  wit^  suspicion,  while  those  who  are  incapable  of 
comprehending  to  what  degree  they  are  injured,  afflict  you 
with  clamours  equally  insolent  and  unmeaning.  Supposing 
it  possible  that  no  fatal  struggle  should  ensue,  you  detenmne 
at  onoe  to  be  unhappy,  without  the  hope  of  a  compensatlQii 
either  from  interest  or  ambition.  If  an  English  king  be 
iiated  or  despised,  he  mnst  be  unhappy ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is 
<the  only  political  truth  which  he  ought  to  be  convinced  ef 
without  experiment.  But  if  the  English  people  should  no 
longer  confine  their  resentment  to  a  submissive  represeutatioK 
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of  tiieir  wroDgs — ^if,  following  the  glonous  example  of  their 
ancestors,  thev  should  no  longer  appeal  to  the  creature  of  the 
constitution,  but  to  that  high  Being  ^o  gave  them  the  rights 
of  humanitj,  mliQie  gifts  it  were  sacrilege  to  surronder — let 
me  ask  you,  Sir,  Tipon  what  part  of  your  subjects  would  you 
iielj  for  assistance  ? 

"  The  people  of  Ireland  have  been  uniformly  plundered  and 
(^pressed.  In  return,  they  give  you  every  day  fresh  marks 
of  their  resentment.  They  despise  the  miserable  governor 
you  have  sent  them  *,  because  lie  is  the  creature  of  Lord 
Bate ;  nor  is  it  from  any  natural  confusion  in  their  ideas 
that  they  are  so  i^ady  to  confound  the  original  of  a  king 
mth  the  disgraceful  representation  of  him. 

*'  The  distance  of  the  colonies  wnuld*  make  it  impossible 
for  Ihem  to  take  an  active  concern  in  your  affiurs  if  they 
were  as  well  affected  to  your  government  as  they  once  pre- 
tended to  be  to  your  person.  They  were  ready  enough  to 
distinguish  between  you  and  your  ministers.  They  com- 
plamed  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  but  traced  the  origin  of 
it  no  higher  than  to  the  servants  of  the  crown ;  they  pleased 
themselves  vnth  the  hope  that  their  sovereign,  if  not  favour- 
able to  their  cause,  at  least  was  impartial.  The  decisive, 
personal  pert  you  took  against  them  has  effectually  banished 
Aat  first  distinction  from  their  minds  f .  They  consider  you 
fts  united  with  your  servants  against  America,  and  know  how 
to  distinguish  the  sovereign  and  a  venal  parliament  on  one 
side  from  the  real  sentiments  of  the  English  people  on  the 
the  other.  Looking  forward  to  independence,  they  might 
possibly  receive  you  for  their  king ;  but,  if  ever  you  retire  to 
America,  be  assured  they  will  give  you  such  a  covenant  to 

*  Viscount  Townshenfl,  ient  over  on  the  plan  of  being  resident  governor, 
^e  hiatory  of  ion  ridiculous  administratioas  ahiill  not  be  lost  to  the 
public— Junius, 

Thig  'premige  JnniuB  did  not  fulfil ;  but  see  his  Miscellaneous  Letter, 
So.  4,  on  the  appointment  of  this  noblemaa  to  the  lord-lieutenancy. 

t  In  the  King's  speech  of  November  8, 1768,  it  was  declared  "That  the 
■pant  of  faction  had  broken  out  a&edi  in  some  of  the  colonies,  and,  in  one  of 
^^iem,  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  and  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws; 
"-that  Bottom  was  in  a  state  of  disobedience  to  all  law  and  government,  and 
^  proceeded  to  measures  subversive  of  the  constitution,  and  attended  with 
Qtcumstances  that  manifested  a  disposition  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on 
€beat  Britain."— JuFHW. 
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digest  as  the  presbytery  of  Scotland  woidd  have  been  asbamed 
to  offer  to  Charles  the  Second.  They  left  their  native  land  in 
search  of  freedom,  and  found  it  in  a  desert.  Divided  as  they 
are  into  a  thousand  forms  of  policy  and  religion,  there  is  one 
point  in  which  they  all  agree — ^they  equally  detest  thfi 
pageantry  of  a  king  and  the  supercilious  hypocrisy  of  a 
bishop. 

"  It  is  not  then  from  the  alienated  affections  of  Ireland  or 
America  that  you  can  reasonably  look  for  assistance;  still 
less  from  the  people  of  England,  who  are  actually  contending 
for  their  rights,  and  in  this  great  question  are  parties  against 
you.  You  are  not,  however,  destitute  of  every  appearance  oC 
support  —  you  have  all  the  Jacobites,  Nonjurors,  Roman 
Catiiolics,  and  Tories  of  this  country,  and  all  Scotland  with- 
out exception.  Considering  from  what  family  you  are  de- 
scended, the  choice  of  your  friends  has  been  singularly  di- 
rected ;  and  truly,  Sir,  if  you  had  not  lost  the  Whig  interest 
of  England,  I  should  admire  your  dexterity  in  turning  the 
hearts  of  yourSx^nies.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  place  any 
confidence  in  men  who,  before  ^ey  are  feithful  to  you,  muai 
renounce  every  opinion  and  betray  every  principle,  both  in 
church  and  state,  which  they  inherit  from  their  ancestors, 
and  are  confirmed  in  by  their  education  ?  whose  numbers  are 
60  inconsiderable  that  they  have  long  since  been  obliged  to  give 
up  the  principles  and  language  which  distinguish  them  as  a 
party,  and  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  their  enemies? 
Their  zeal  begins  with  hypocrisy,  and  must  conclude  in 
treachery.     At  first  they  deceive — at  last  they  betray, 

"  As  to  the  Scotch,  I  must  suppose  your  heart  and  undei?- 
standing  so  biassed  from  your  earliest  infancy  in  their  favour* 
that  nothing  less  than  your  own  misfortunes  can  undeceive 
you.  You  will  not  accept  of  the  uniform  experience  of  your 
ancestors ;  and  when  once  a  man  is  determined  to  believe, 
the  very  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  confirms  him  in  his  faith. 
A  bigoted  understanding  can  draw  a  proof  of  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Hanover  from  a  notorious  zeal  for  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  find  an  earnest  of  future  loyalty  in  former  rebelr 
lions.  Appearances  are,  however,  in  their  favour ;  so  strongly, 
indeed,  that  one  would  think  they  had  forgotten  that  you  are 
their  lawful  king,  and  had  mistaken  you  for  a  pretender  to 
the  crown.     Let  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  Scotch  are  a* 
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sincere  in  their  present  professions  as  if  you  were  in  reality 
B0t  an  Englishman,  but  a  Briton  of  the  North.  You  would 
aot  be  the  first  prince  of  their  native  country  against  whom 
they  have  rebelled,  nor  the  first  whom  they  have  basely 
betrayed.  Have  you  forgotten,  Sir,  or  has  your  favourite 
eoncealed  from  you  that  part  of  our  history  when  the  un- 
happy Charles  (and  he  too  had  private  virtues)  fled  from  the 
open,  avowed  indignation  of  his  English  subjects,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  at  discretion  to  the  good  faith  of  his  own 
conntrymen  ?  Without  looking  for  support  in  their  afiFections 
as  subjects,  he  applied  only  to  their  honour  as  gentlemen  for 
protection.  They  received  him  as  they  would  your  Majesty, 
with  bows,  and  smiles,  and  falsehood,  and  kept  him  until  they 
had  settled  their  bargain  with  the  English  parliament ;  then 
hasely  sold  their  native  king  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies. 
This,  Sir,  was  not  the  act  of  a  few  traitors,  but  the  deliberate 
treachery  of  a  Scotch  parliament  representing  the  nation. 
A.  wise  prince  might  draw  from  it  two  lessons  of  equal  utility 
to  himself.  On  one  side  he  might  learn  to  dread  the  undis- 
V^sed  resentment  of  a  generous  people,  who  dare  openly 
fi^ert  their  rights,  and  who,  in  a  just  cause,  are  ready  to 
meet  their  sovereign  in  the  field.  On  the  other  side,  he 
would  be  taught  to  apprehend  something  far  more  formidable 
"~a  fawning  treachery  against  which  no  prudence  can  guard, 
BO  courage  can  defend.  The  insidious  smile  upon  the  cheek 
would  warn  him  of  the  canker  in  the  heart. 

"  From  the  uses  to  which  one  part  of  the  army  has  been 
^  frequently  applied  *,  you  have  some  reason  to  expect  that 
there  are  no  services  they  would  refuse.  Here,  too,  we  trace 
the  partiality  of  your  understanding.  You  take  the  sense  of 
Hie  army  from  the  conduct  of  the  guards,  with  the  same  jus- 
wC6  with  which  you  collect  the  sense  of  the  people  from  the 
^presentations  of  the  ministry.  Your  marching  regiments, 
SJr.  will  not  make  the  guards  their  example  either  as  soldiers 
?!*  subjects.  They  feel  and  resent,  as  they  ought  to  do,  that 
^variable,  undistinguishing  favour  with  which  the  guards 
*^e  treated  f;    while  those  gallant  troops  by  whom  every 

Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  2i,  vol.  ii.,  in  which  the  author  discusses 
^  subject  more  at  large. 

T  The  number  of  commissioned  officers  in  the  guards  are  to  the  marching 
'^ghttents  as  one  to  eleven ;  the  number  of  regiments  given  to  the  guards, 


hazardous*  ereiy  laborious  aeniee  is  performod,  are  left  to 
perish  in  garrifions  abroad^  or  pine  in  quarters  j^  home,  nag- 
leeied  and  iovgoUffa,  If  they  had  no  sense  of  the  gneat 
original  duty  thej  owe  their  country,  their  refiemtment  would 
operate  like  patriotism,  and  leave  yoar  xause  to  be  defended 
by  those  to  whom  you  have  lavished  the  rawazds  and  hoQ0ura 
of  their  prafessian.  The  preBftorian  bands^  enervated  and 
debauched  as  they  were,  had  edll  strength  enough  to  awe  the 
Boman  populace;  hut  when  the  dii^nt  legions  took  the 
akrm,  they  marched  to  Borne  and  gsire  aiiay  the  empire. 

**  On  tins  fiide,  then,  whichever  way  yoa  turn  your  eyes. 
you  see  nothing  bst  perplexity  and  distress.  You  miay  deter* 
mine  to  support  the  very  ministry  who  have  reduced  your 
afiGdrs  to  this  deplorable  situation — ^you  may  shelter  yourself 
under  the  £)rms  of  a  parliament;  and  set  your  people  a^ 
defiance.  But  be  assured.  Sir,  thai  such  a  resolution  would 
be  as  imprudeixt  as  it  would  be  odious.  If  it  did  not  imme* 
diately  shake  your  establishment,  it  would  rob  you  of  your 
peace  of  mind  &>r  ever. 

"  On  the  other,  how  different  is  the  prospect !  How  eaay^ 
how  safe  and  honourable  is  the  path  before  you !  The  Eng- 
lish nation  declare  they  are  grossly  injured  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  solicit  your  Miigesty  to  exert  your  lawful  pre- 
rogative, and  give  tjbem  an  opportunity  of  recalling  a  trust 
which,  they  find,  has  been  scaiKialously  abused.  Yoti  are  not 
to  be  told  that  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
original,  but  delegated  to  them  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
from  whom  they  received  it.  A  question  of  ri^t  arises 
between  the  constituent  and  the  repves^itative  body.  By 
what  authority  shall  it  be  decided  ?  Will  your  Majesty  inter- 
fere in  a  question  in  which  you  hac^e  properly  no  immediate 
concern?    It  would  be  a  step  equally  odious  and  unneoessaiy. 

c(»npaBed  witli  those  giTen  to  the  line,  is  about  thfee  to  one  at  a  modemte 
computation ;  consequently  the  partiality  in  favour  of  the  guards  is  as  thirty- 
three  to  one.  So  much  for  the  officers.  The  private  men  have  fourpenc« 
a  day  to  subsist  on,  and  five  hundred  lashes  if  they  desert.  Under  thif 
punishment  they  frequently  expire.  With  these  encouragements  it  is  sup* 
posed  they  may  be  depended  upon  whenever  a  certain  person  thinks  it  neeeft* 
•ary  to  butcher  his  fellov>subject8. — Juniitb. 

The  impolicy  h^e  pointed  out  has  been  since  aefcno^ledffed  and  acted 
Tiptm ;  and  the  soldier  of  the  present  day  has  so  nsaseii  to  coospkuHi  either  of 
por»ty  of  tneome  or  severity  of  discipline. 
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Wbsll  the  Lords  "he  called  upon  to  determine  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Commons  ?  Thej  eanaot  do  it  without  a 
flagrant  breach  of  the  conetitutioo.  Or  mQ  you  refer  it  to 
the  jndgee?  They  have  often  told  your  ancestors  that  the 
Iftw  of  paiiiament  is  abore  them.  What  party  then  remains 
bnt  to  leave  it  to  the  people  to  determine  lor  themselves  ? 
They  alone  ai>e  iiigtired ;  and,  sinoe  there  is  no  superior  power 
to  whieh  the  cause  can  be  referred,  they  alone  ought  to 
determine. 

^*  I  do  not  mefm  to  perpie^c  you  with  a  tedious  argument 
upon  a  subject  -already  so  ^isoussed  that  inspiration  could 
hardly  throw  a  new  li^t  upon  it.  There  are,  however,  two 
points  of  view  in  which  it  particularly  imports  your  Majesty 
to  consider  tlie  late  proeeedings  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
By  depriving  a  subject  of  his  birthright,  they  have  attributed 
to  their  own  vote  an  authority  equal  to  an  act  of  the  whole 
legislature  ;  and,  though  perhaps  not  wit^  t^e  same  motives, 
lave  strictly  followed  the  ^example  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
which  first  deelazBd  the  itegal  offioe  useless,  and  soon  after, 
widi  as  little  ceremony,  dissolved  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
same  pretended  power  which  robs  an  English  subject  of  his 
birthright  may  rob  an  English  king  of  his  crown.  In  another 
view,  the  resolution  cf  the  House  of  Commons,  apparently 
not  eo  dangerous  to  jour  Majesty,  is  stiU  more  alarming  to 
your  people*  Not  contented  with  divesting  one  man  of  his 
right,  they  have  .aarbitrariJy  conveyed  4ihat  right  to  another. 
l£ey  have  set  aside  a  return  as  illegal,  without  daring  to  x^en* 
sure  those  •offieewi  who  were  particularly  apprized  of  Mr, 
Wilkes's  incapacity,  not  only  by  the  dedaration  of  the  House, 
but  expressly  by  the  writ  directed  to  them,  and  who,  never- 
flieless,  returned  him  as  duly  elected.  They  have  rejected 
the  majority  of  votes,  the  only  criterion  by  which  our  laws 
judge  of  the  sense  of  the  people ;  tJaey  have  transferred  the 
right  of  election  from  the  collective  to  the  representative 
body.;  and,  by  these  Acts,  taken  separately  or  together,  they 
have  essentially  altered  the  original  eonstitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Versed  as  jour  Majesty  undoubtedly  is  in  the 
Elfish  history,  it  cannot  easily  escape  you  how  much  it  is 
your  interest,  as  well  as  your  duty,  to  prevent  one  of  the 
three  estates  from  encroaching  upon  the  province  .of  the  other 
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two,  or  assuming  the  authority  of  them  all.  When  fnaoe 
they  have  departed  from  the  great  constitutional  line  by 
which  all  their  proceedings  should  be  directed,  who  will 
answer  for  their  future  moderation  ?  Or  what  assurance  will 
they  give  you  that  when  they  have  trampled  upon  your 
equals  they  will  submit  to  a  superior  ?  Your  Majesty  may 
learn  hereafter  how  nearly  the  slave  and  tyrant  are  allied. 

*'  Some  of  your  council,  more  candid  than  the  rest,  admit 
the  abandoned  profligacy  of  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
but  oppose  their  dissolution  upon  an  opinion,  I  confess  not 
very  unwarrantable,  that  their  successors  would  be  eqaally  at 
the  disposal  of  the  treasury.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
the  nation  will  have  profited  so  little  by  experience.  Bat  if 
that  opinion  were  well  founded,  you  might  then  gratify  our 
wishes  at  an  easy  rate,  and  appease  the  present  clamour 
against  your  government,  without  offering  any  material  iojoiy 
to  the  favourite  cause  of  corruption. 

"  You  have  still  an  honourable  part  to  act.  The  affections 
of  your  subjects  may  still  be  recovered.  But  before  you  sub- 
due their  hearts  you  must  gain  a  noble  victory  over  your  own. 
Discard  those  little  personal  resentments  which  have  too  long 
directed  your  public  conduct.  Pardon  this  man  the  remain- 
der of  his  punishment ;  and,  if  resentment  still  prevails, 
make  it  what  it  should  have  been  long  since — an  act,  not  (£ 
mercy,  but  contempt.  He  mil  soon  fall  back  into  his  na- 
tural station*-a  silent  senator,  and  hardly  supporting  the 
weekly  eloquence  of  a  newspaper.  The  genUe  breath  of 
peace  would  leave  him  on  the  surface  neglected  and  unre^ 
moved.  It  is  only  the  tempest  that  lifts  him  from  bis 
place  *. 

"  Without  consulting  your  minister,  call  together  yowr 
whole  council.  Let  it  appear  to  the  public  that  you  can 
determine  and  act  for  yourself.    Come  forward  to  your  people. 

*  It  is  evident  from  other  passages,  as  well  as  the  present,  that  Jnnius 
was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  partisan  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  though  he  was  a  deter- 
mined enemy  to  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  t\» 
Middlesex  election.  Wilkes,  at  this  time,  was  confined  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  under  sentence  of  a  fine  of  1000/.  and  twenty-two  months'  imprison- 
ment, for  the  publication  of  the  JVorth  Briton,  No.  45,  and  the  Essay  o» 
Woman, — Ed. 
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Lay  aside  the  wretched  formalities  of  a  king,  and  speak  to 
your  subjects  with  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  in  the  language 
of  a  gentleman.  Tell  them  you  have  been  fatally  deceived. 
The  acknowledgment  will  be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an 
konour  to  your  understanding.  Tell  them  you  are  deter- 
niined  to  remove  every  cause  of  complaint  against  your  go- 
vernment, that  you  will  give  your  confidence  to  no  man  who 
does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  your  subjects ;  and  leave 
it  to  themselves  to  determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a  future 
election,  whether  or  no  it  be  in  reality  the  general  sense  of 
the  nation  that  tJieir  rights  have  been  arbitrarily  invaded  by 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  the  constitution  be- 
trayed. They  will  then  do  justice  to  their  representatives 
and  to  themselves. 

"  These  sentiments.  Sir,  and  the  style  they  are  conveyed 
in,  may  be  ofiEensive,  perhaps,  because  they  are  new  to  you. 
Accustomed  to  the  language  of  courtiers,  you  measure  their 
affections  by  the  vehemence  of  their  expressions ;  and,  when 
they  only  praise  you  indirectly,  you  admire  their  sincerity. 
But  this  is  not  a  time  to  trifle  with  your  fortune.  They 
deceive  you.  Sir,  who  tell  you  that  you  have  many  friends 
whose  affections  are  founded  upon  a  principle  of  personal 
attachment.  The  first  foundation  of  friendship  is  not  the 
power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which 
^ey  are  received  and  may  be  returned.  The  fortune  which 
Dttde  you  a  king  forbad  you  to  have  a  friend.  It  is  a  law  of 
mature  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  The  mis- 
taken prince  who  looks  for  friendship  will  find  a  favourite, 
and  in  that  favourite  the  ruin  of  his  affairs. 

"The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  not  from  a  vain  preference  of  one  family  to  another, 
'^t  from  a  conviction  that  the  establishment  of  that  family 
^  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ies. This,  Sir,  is  a  principle  of  allegiance  equally  solid  and 
lational ;  fit  for  Englishmen  to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of 
your  majesty's  encouragement.  We  cannot  long  be  deluded 
^  nommal  distinctions.  The  name  of  Stuart,  of  itself,  is 
^J  contemptible  ;  armed  with  the  sovereign  authority, 
their  principles  are  formidable.  The  prince  who  imitates 
^eir  conduct  should  be  warned  by  example ;  and,  while  he 
P^nmes  himself  upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the  crown, 
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should  remember  liiat,  as  it  was  aeqiiired  by  one  rerolution^ 

it  may  be  lost  by  Ukotber.** 

JtlJSIUS. 


The  aboTe  celebrated  address  appeared  when  ttie  Whigs  hoped  at  last  to 
force  themselves  ra  a  body  into  administration  on  their  own  termsL  Tin 
Grenvilles,  the  Barl  of  Chatham,  the  Marquis  of  Backin^am,  witk  their 
xespective  adherents,  were  bow  anited,  and  professed  to  believe  that  thw 
purposes,  whether  of  patriotiaa,  avarice,  or  ambition^  could  be  accomplish^ 
fMoly  by  unswerving  iiddity  to  their  union.  The  opening  of  the  session  of 
parliament  viras  near.  They  supposed  that  the  business  of  goremmetit  could 
not  be  performed  in  that  session  unTes9  the  king  should  intpiicitly  resign  ^ 
whole  ministerial  powers  into  their  hundft  They  were  prepaiiiig;,  by  eveiy 
means,  to  secmre,  beyond  the  posmbility  of  disappointment^  the  grand  object 
of  their  expectations.  Not  unconscious  of  the  strength  of  public  opimon, 
they  used  every  artiiice  to  make  it  raise  a  voice  continually  louder  and  more 
&riou8  in  their  favour.  Junius,  privy  to  their  secrets,  though  they  were 
not  privy  to  Ai«,  was  willing  to  promote,  by  an  aittempt  bolder  sad  of 
greater  effort  than  any  he  had  bitfaerto  made,  that  suecesa  of  bia  party  in 
which  he  expected  probably  to  shai^  He,  with  this  view,^  raised  the  level 
of  his  invective  higher  than  either  the  Duke  of  Grafton  or  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  dared  to  try  whether  he  might  not  make  Majeitty  itself  q^uail 
before  his  attacks. 

The  address  exhibits  dignity  in  Its  tontf;  and  preserve,  even  in  tber1litlt^ 
lUBss  of  invective,  somewhat  (4  thst  kngoage  o£  respect  which  is  becoauagia 
a  subject  who  ytoSktB  counsel  to  his  sovereign.  It  is  comprehensive  in  its 
survey  of  characters^  events,  political  measures,  and  party  interests.  It 
manages  the  leading  points  of  the  appeal  with  great  skill,  as  being  addressed 
to  a  good  prince  who  loved  his  people,  and  sincerely  desired  to  obtaht,  by 
good  government,  their  love.  It  blends  sublimity  and  Tehemesce  with 
laevity  and  pathos.  Yet  by  smne  it  has  been  judged  inferi<n-  tor  what,  after 
the  former  letters,  so  great  an  occasion  might  have  been  expected  to  call  forth 
from  so  consununate  a  master  as  Junius. — Sb. 


LETTER  XXXVI. 

TO  HIS  GfKACE  THE   mjKE,  OF  GSAFTON, 

Mt  Load,  February  M>  1770. 

If  I  were  personally  yotir^  enemy,  I  ix^ght  pity  and  forgive 
you.  You  hare  every  cladm  to  compas^a  that  eaa  arise 
from  misery  and  distress.  The  condition  you  aztg  reduced  to 
would  disarm  a  private  enemy  of  his  resentment^  and  leave 
no  consolation  to  the  most  vindictive  spirit,  but  that  saoh.aii 
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object  as  yea  sre  wcmtd  disgrace  tb&  dignitj  of  revenge*.  But 
m  the  relation  you  Have  borne  to  thi»  oauotry,  you  have  no 
title  to  indulgence ;  and  if  I  had  folkmed  tire  dictates  of  my 
own  opinion,  I  never  sbomld  have  allowed  you  the  respite  of 
a  moment.  In  your  public  charaicter  you  have  injured  every 
subject  of  the  empire ;  and  though  an  indivixlual  is  not  au« 
thorized  to  forgive  the  injuries  done  to  society,  he  is  called 
upon  to  assert  his  sepamte  share  in  the  public  resentment. 
I  submitted,  however,  to  the  judgment  of  men  more  mode* 
rate,  perhaps  more  candid,  than  myself.  For  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  understand  those  prudent  foroks  of  decorum, 
tbose  gentle  rules  of  discretion,  which  some  men  endeavour 
to  unite  wiiOi  the  conduct  of  the  greatest  and  most  hazardous 
affairs.  Engaged  in  the  defence  of  an  honourable  cause,  I 
would  take  a  decisive  part,  I  should  scorn  to  provide  for  a 
fiitare  retreat,'  or  to  keep  terms  with  a  man  who  preserves  no 
measures  with  the  public.  Neither  the  abject  submisrsion  of 
deserting  his  post  in  the  hour  of  danger,  nor  even  the  sacred 
shield  of  cowardice  should,  proteet  him  f.  I  would  pursue 
him  through  life^  aud  try  the  last  exertion  of  my  abilities  to 
preserve  lSt6  perishable  infamy  of  his  name  and  make  it  im<> 
nmrtaU 

What  then,  my  Lord,  is  this  th^e?  erent  of  all  the  sacrifices 
you  have  made  to  Lord  Bute's  patronage  and  to  your  own  unfor- 
timate  ambilion  ?  Was  it  fibr  this  you  abandoned  your  earlr 
est  friendships— the  warmest  connections  of  your  youth,  and 
all  those  honourable  engagements  by  which  you  once  snlidted, 
and  might  have  acquired,  the  esteem  of  your  country?  Have 
you  secured  no  recompense  for  such  a  waste  of  honour  ? 
Unhappy  man  !  What  party  will  receive  the  comimm  deserter 
of  all  parties  ?  Without  a  client  to  flatter,  widiouft  a  friend 
to  console  you,  and  with  only  one  companion  from  the  honest 

*  The  duke  had  now  resigaed  tiie  office  of  first  lord  of  the  tFeatury,  vmm 
ODt  by  the  attacks  of  Lord  Chatham  and  the  combined  Whig  j^hakitx  in  par- 
lumenty  of  Junius,,  and  tiie  petitioners  and  remonstrators  from  aQ  parts -of  the 
esohtrj  ofit  ot  parliament.  Bit  Gbraee  resigned  abmptlj^  and  left  the  eabinet 
m  seme  confiision.  Lord  Camden  having  not  long,  before  been  oompelled  to 
laare  the  offiee  ef  losd  ekanfeellor,  and  Mr.  Charles  Yerk^  wh»  had  been 
criled  to  sneceed  him,  having  killed  hknself  tlirough  political  vexation  or 
aome  other  came.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  waa  succeedocl  by  Lord  Korth. — Ed. 

f Saer&  tremuere  timers    Every  coward  pretends  to  b»  plaaet> 

stmck. — Junius. 
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house  of  BloomBbuiy,  you  must  now  retire  into  a  dreadfol 
solitude.  At  the  most  active  period  of  life  you  must  quit 
the  busy  scene  and  conceal  yourself  from  the  world  if  you 
would  hope  to  save  the  wretched  remains  of  a  ruined  reputa- 
tion. The  vices  operate  like  age — bring  on  disease  before  its 
time,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth  leave  the  character  brokm 
and  exhausted. 

Yet  your  conduct  has  been  mysterious  as  well  as  con- 
temptible. Where  is  now  that  firmness  or  obstinacy  so  long 
boasted  of  by  your  friends  and  acknowledged  by  your  enemies? 
We  were  taught  to  expect  that  you  would  not  leave  the  rain 
of  this  country  to  be  completed  by  other  hands,  but  were  de- 
termined either  to  gain  a  decisive  victory  over  the  constitu- 
tion, or  to  perish  bravely  at  least  behind  the  last  dyke  of  tiae 
prerogative.  You  knew  the  danger  and  might  have  been  pro- 
vided for  it.  You  took  sufficient  time  to  prepare  for  a  meeting 
with  your  parliament,  to  confirm  the  mercenary  fidelity  of 
your  dependants,  and  to  suggest  to  your  sovereign  a  langUBLge 
suited  to  his  dignity,  at  least,  if  not  to  his  benevolence  and 
wisdom.  Yet,  while  the  whole  kingdom  was  agitated  with 
anxious  expectation  upon  one  great  pointy  you  meanly  evaded 
the  question,  and  instead  of  the  explicit  firmness  and  dedaioii 
of  a  king,  gave  us  nothing  but  the  misery  of  a  ruined  grazier*, 
and  the  whining  piety  of  a  Methodist.  We  had  reason  to 
expect  that  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  the  petitiooB 
which  the  king  has  received  from  the  English  nation ;  and 
although  I  can  conceive  some  personal  motives  for  not  yield- 
ing to  them,  I  can  find  none,  in  common  prudence  or  decency^ 
for  treating  them  with  contempt.  Be  assured,  my  Lord,. the 
English  people  will  not  tamely  submit  to  this  unwofthy 
treatment ;  they  had  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  their  petitions, 
if  not  granted,  deserved  to  be  considered.     Whatever  be  the 

*  There  was  sometliisg  wonderfully  pathetic  in  the  mention  of  the  homed 
cattle. — Junius. 

The  royal  speech  with  which  parliament  was  opened,  Jan.  9, 1770,  treated 
with  silent  contempt  the  petitions  from  the  City,  Westminster,  York,  and 
Surrey,  hnt  was  pathetic  on  the  cattle  distemper.  Contemporary  with  the 
murrain  this  year,  there  happening  to  be  a  great  many  divorces,  it  gave  riw 
to  numberless  witticisms.  Among  the  nuptial  dissolutions  were  those  of  thtt 
Duke  of  GFrafton  and  Lord  GrosTenor ;  and  Almon  relates  that  these  two 
noble  lords  bowed  to  each  other  while  the  king  was  reading  this  part  of  hii 
speech. — Ed. 
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i*al  views  and  doctrine  of  a  court,  the  sovereign  should  be 
taught  to  preserve  some  forms  of  attention  to  his  subjects, 
and  if  he  will  not  redress  their  grievances,  not  to  make  them 
a  topic  of  jest  and  mockery  among  lords  and  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber. Injuries  may  be  atoned  for  and  forgiven ;  but 
insults  admit  of  no  compensation.  They  degrade  the  miud 
in  its  own  esteem,  and  force  it  to  recover  its  level  by  revenge. 
This  neglect  of  the  petitions  was,  however,  a  part  of  your 
tnriginal  plan  of  government,  nor  wiH  any  consequences  it  has 
produced  account  for  your  deserting  your  sovereign  in  the 
midst  of  that  distress  in  which  you  and  your  new  friends  *  had 
involved  him.  One  would  think,  my  Lord,  you  might  have 
taken  this  spirited  resolution  before  you  had  dissolved  the 
last  of  those  early  connections  which  once,  even  in  your  own 
©pinion,  did  honour  to  your  youth ;  before  you  had  obliged 
Lord  Granby  to  quit  a  service  he  was  attached  to  f ;  before 
you  had  discarded  one  chancellor  and  killed  another  t-  To 
ifhai  an  abject  condition  have  you  laboured  to  reduce  the  best 
of  princes,  when  the  unhappy  man  who  yields  at  last  to  such 
personal  instance  and  solicitation  as  never  can  be  fairly  em- 
ployed against  a  subject  feels  himself  degraded  by  his  com- 
pliance, and  is  unable  to  survive  the  disgracefid  honours 
which  his  gracious  sovereign  had  compelled  him  to  accept ! 
He  was  a  man  of  spirit,  for  he  had  a  quick  sense  of  shame, 
and  death  has  redeemed  his  character.  I  know  your  Grace 
too  well  to  appeal  to  your  feelings, upon  this. event ;  but  there 
is  another  heart,  not  yet,  I  hope,  quite  callous  to  the  touch  of 
humanity,  to  which  it  ought  to  be  a  dreadful  lesson  for  ever§. 
Now,  my  Lord,  let  us  consider  the  situation  to  which  you 
have  conducted,  and  in  which  you  have  thought  it  advisable 

•  The  Bedford  party. 

f  As  well  as  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and  Man- 
chester, Lord  Coventry,  and  Mr.  Dunning,  the  solicitor-general,  resigned ;  they 
ttcpected,  by  early  resignation,  to  be  included  in  the  new  ministry  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham  and  Lord  Rockingham ;  hut  the  appointment  of  Lord  North  to 
he  premier  disappointed  all  the  expectants — Junius  among  them. — Ed. 

t  Mr.  Torke,  brother  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  on  being  induced  to  accept  the 
ehanoellorship  by  the  powerful  solicitation  above  alluded  to,  found  himself 
estranged  from  all  his  friends,  who  would  not  listen  to  his  explanations,  in 
oonBe<|uence  of  which  Almon  says  he  destroyed  himself  the  same  day. — Ed. 

§  The  most  secret  particulars  of  this  detestable  transaction  shall,  in  due 
time,  be  given  to  the  public  The  people  shall  know  what  kind  of  man 
they  have  to  deal  with. — Junius. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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to  abandon,  jour  royal  master.  Whenever  the  pe<q)le  have 
complained  and  nothing  better  could  be  said  in  defence  of  the 
measures  of  government,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  answer  os, 
though  not  very  fairly,  with  an  appeal  to  the  ^vate  virtues 
of  our  sovereign.  '*  Has  he  not,  to  relieve  the  pe<^e,  sur- 
rendered a  considerable  part  of  his  revenue  ?  Has  he  not 
made  the  judges  independent  by  fixing  them  in  their  places 
lor  life  ?'*  My  Lord,  yre  acknowledge  the  gracious  principle 
which  gave  birth  to  these  concessions,  and  have  nothing  to 
regret  but  that  it  has  never  been  adhered  to«  At  the  end  of 
seven  years,  we  are  loaded  with  a  debt  of  above  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  upon  the  civil  list»  uod  we  now  see  the  ehan> 
cellor  of  Great  Britain  tynumically  foroed  out  of  his  office, 
not  for  want  of  abilities,  not  for  want  of  integrity,  or  of  atten- 
tion to  his  duty,  but  for  delivering  his  honest  opinion  in  par- 
liament upon  the  greatest  constitutional  question  that  has 
arisen  since  the  revolution  *.  We  care  not  to  whose  private 
virtues  you  appeal ;  the  theory  of  such  a  government  is  fiiise- 
hood  and  mockery;  the  practice  is  oppression.  You  have 
laboured  then  (though  I  confess  to  no  purpose)  to  rob  your 
master  of  the  only  plausible  answer  that  ever  was  given  in 
defence  of  his  government— of  the  opinion  which  the  people 
had  conceived  of  his  pffl"8onal  honour  and  integrity.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  was  more  moderate  than  your  Graoe,     He 

*  The  question  here  alluded  to  was  the  legality  of  the  Tofe  of  ike  Hoose 
of  Commons,  which  seated  Mr.  Luttrell  for  the  eonnty  of  Xiddlesex.  A 
great  debate  arose  npon  ibis  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords  en  the  (^>«niB^ 
of  the  session,  January  9,  1770,  in  which  Lord  Camden  expressed  bis 
decided  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Lower  House,  in  the 
following  energetic  terms  : — "  I  consider  the  decision  upon  that  af&ir  as  a 
direct  attack  npon  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution ;  and  if,  in  the 
judicial  exercise  of  my  office  I  were  to  pay  any  regard  to  that  or  to  any 
oitber  sach  vote  pasted  in  opposition  to  the  known  and  established  laws  of 
Ike  land,  I  should  look  upon  myself  as  a  tsaitor  to  my  trust  and  aa  enemy 
to  my  country." 

This  public  avowal  of  an  opinion  so  contrary  to  the  proceedings  if  not  the 
fiews  of  admHiiaCntion>  was  considered  by  them  as  a  total  defection ;  and 
on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  Lord  Camden  received  a  message  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  desirtng;  in  bis  Majesty's  name,  that  he  would  deliver  up 
tiw  seals  that  evening  a4  seven  o'clock ;  which  he  did  accordingly  into  his 
Majesty's  own  hands. 

Besides  his  speech*  Lord  Camden  was  snspected  by  the  court  of  betraying 
the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet  to  Lord  Chatham* — £»o. 
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^j  forced  bis  master  to  violate  a  solemn  promise  made  to  aa 
ifidividaal  *,  But  you,  my  Lord,  have  successfully  extended 
your  advice  to  every  political,  every  moral  engagement,  that 
could  bind  eitber  the  magistrate  or  tbe  man.  The  condition 
of  a  king  is  often  miserable,  but  it  required  your  Grace's 
abilities  to  make  it  contemptible. 

You  i^ill  say  perhaps  that  the  faithful  servants  in  whose 
hands  you  have  left  him  are  able  to  retrieve  his  honour,  and 
to  support  his  government.  You  have  publicly  declared,  even 
since  your  resignation,  that  you  approved  of  their  measures 
and  admired  their  characters,  particularly  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  f.  What  a  pity  it  is,  that  with  all  this  approbation, 
you  should  think  it  necessary  to  separate  yourself  from  such 
amiable  companions !  You  forget,  my  Lord,  that  while  you  are 
kvish  in  the  praise  of  men  whom  you  desert,  you  are  publicly 
<^posiiag  your  conduct  to  your  opinions,  and  depriving  your- 
self of  the  only  plausible  pretence  you  had  for  leaving  your 
sovereign  overwhelmed  with  distress  ;  I  call  it  plausible,  for, 
in  truth,  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  less  than  the  frowns 
of  your  master  that  could  justify  a  man  of  spirit  for  abandon- 
ing his  post  at  a  moment  so  critical  and  important.  It  is  in 
vain  to  evade  the  question.  If  you  will  not  speak  out,  the 
public  have  a  right  to  judge  from  appearances.  We  are  au- 
tliorized  to  conclude  that  you  either  differed  from  your  col- 
leagues whose  measures  you  still  affect  to  defend,  or  that  you 
thought  the  administration  of  the  king's  affairs  no  longer 
tenable.  You  are  at  liberty  to  choose  between  the  hypocrite 
«nd  the  coward.  Your  best  friends  are  in  doubt  which  way 
they  shall  incline.  Your  country  unites  the  characters,  and 
gives  you  credit  for  them  both.  For  my  own  part  I  see 
nothing  inconsistent  in  your  conduct.  You  began  with  betray- 
ing the  people — you  conclude  with  betraying  the  king. 

In  your  treatment  of  particular  persons  you  have  preserved 
tbe  uniformity  of  your  character.  Even  Mr.  Bradshaw  de- 
clares that  no  man  was  ever  so  ill  used  as  himself.  As  to  the 
provision  I  you  have  made  for  his  family,  he  was  intitled  to  it 

*  Mr,  Stuart  Mackenzie,  note,  an&,  p.  211. 

t  Lord  Sandwich  had  been  First  Xiord  of  ibe  Admiralty,  and  was  again 
nenrinated  to  this  post  in  1771. 

t  A  penaioB  of  ^1500  per  annnm,  insured  upon  the  four-and-a-half  per  cents 
(he  was  too  cunning  to  trust  to  Irish  security),  for  the  lives  of  himself  and 
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by  the  house  he  lives  in.  The  successor  of  one  Chancellor 
might  well  pretend  to  be  the  rival  of  another.  It  is  the 
breach  of  private  friendship  which  touches  Mr.  Bradshaw  ^ 
and  to  say  the  truth,  when  a  man  of  his  rank  and  abilities 
had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  your  affairs,  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  let  down  at  last  with  a  miserable  pension  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  Colonel  Luttrell,  Mr.  Onslow,  and 
Governor  Burgoyne,  were  equally  engaged  ydth  you,  and  have 
rather  more  reason  to  complain  than  Mr.  Bradshaw.  These 
are  men,  my  lord,  whose  friendship  you  should  have  adhered 
to,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  you  deserted  Lord  Bock- 
ingham.  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Camden,  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  We  can  easily  account  for  your  violating  your  en- 
gagements with  men  of  honour,  but  why  should  you  betray 
your  natural  connections?  "Why  separate  yourself  from 
Lord  Sandwich,  Lord  Gower,  and  Mr.  Rigby,  or  leave  the 
three  worthy  gentlemen  above-mentioned  to  shift  for  them- 
selves ?  With  all  the  fashionable  indulgence  of  the  times,  this 
country  does  not  abound  in  characters  like  theirs ;  and  you 
may  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  recruit  the  black  catalogue  of 
your  friends. 

The  recollection  of  the  royal  patent  you  sold  to  Mr.  Hine 
obliges  me  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  a  man  whom  you  have 
taken  the  most  dishonourable  means  to  injure.  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  sham  prosecution  which  you  affected  to  cany  on  against 
him.  On  that  ground  I  doubt  not  he  is  prepared  to  meet  you 
with  tenfold  recrimination,  and  set  you  at  defiance.  The 
injury  you  have  done  him  affects  his  moral  character.  You 
knew  that  the  offer  to  purchase  the  reversion  of  a  place  which 
has  heretofore  been  sold  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Ghancery,  however  imprudent  in  his  situation,  would  no  way 

all  his  sons.  This  gentleman,  who  a  few  years  ago  was  clerk  to  a  contractor 
for  forage,  and  afterwards  exalted  to  a  petty  post  in  the  war-office,  thought 
it  necessary  (as  soon  as  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Treasury)  to  take 
that  great  house  in  Lincoln's- Inn  Fields  in  which  the  Earl  of  Northington 
had  resided  while  he  was  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  As  t» 
the  pension.  Lord  North  yery  solemnly  assured  the  House  of  Commons  that 
no  pension  was  ever  so  well  deserved  as  Mr.  Bradshaw's. — N.B.  Lord  Cam- 
den and  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  are  not  near  so  well  provided  for ;  and  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  who  saved  the  state,  retires  with  two  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  on  the  Irish  establishment,  from  which  he  in  fiict  receives  less  than 
Mr.  Bradshaw's  pension.— Junius. 
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tend  to  cover  him  with  that  sort  of  guilt  which  you  wished  to 
fix  upon  him  io  the  eyes  of  the  world.  You  lahoured,  then,  by 
every  species  of  false  suggestion,  and  even  by  publishing 
counterfeit  letters,  to  have  it  understood  that  he  had  proposed 
terms  of  accommodation  to  you,  and  had  offered  to  abandon 
his  principles,  his  party,  and  his  friends.  You  consulted  your 
own  breast  for  a  character  of  consummate  treachery,  and  gave 
it  to  the  public  for  that  of  Mr.  Vaughan.  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  do  this  justice  to  an  injured  man,  because  I  was 
deceived  by  the  appearances  thrown  out  by  your  Grace,  and 
have  frequently  spoken  of  his  conduct  with  indignation.  If 
he  really  be  what  I  think  him,  honest,  though  mistaken,  he 
will  be  happy  in  recovering  his  reputation,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  understanding.  Here,  I  see,  the  matter  is  likely 
to  rest.  Your  Grace  is  afraid  to  carry  on  the  prosecution. 
Mr.  Hine  keeps  quiet  possession  of  his  purchase;  and 
Governor  Burgoyne,  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  refund- 
ing the  money,  sits  down  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  infamous 
and  contented, 

I  believe,  my  Lord,  I  may  now  take  my  leave  of  you  for 
ever.  You  are  no  longer  that  resolute  minister  who  had  spirit 
to  support  the  most  violent  measures-^who  compensated  for 
the  want  of  great  and  good  qualities  by  a  brave  determination 
(which  some  people  admired  and  relied  on)  to  maintain  him- 
self without  them.  The  reputation  of  obstinacy  and  perse- 
verance might  have  supplied  the  place  of  all  the  absent  virtues. 
You  have  now  added  the  last  negative  to  your  character,  and 
meanly  confessed  that  you  are  destitute  of  the  common  spirit 
of  a  man.  Retire  then,  my  Lord,  and  hide  your  blushes  from 
the  world  ;  for,  with  such  a  load  of  shame,  even  black  may 
change  its  colour.  A  mind  such  as  yours,  in  the  solitary 
hours  of  domestic  enjoyment,  may  still  find  topics  of  consola- 
tion. You  may  find  it  in  the  memory  of  violated  friendship ; 
in  the  afflictions  of  an  accomplished  prince  whom  you  have 
disgraced  and  deserted,  and  in  the  agitations  of  a  great 
country  driven  by  your  counsels  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

The  palm  of  ministerial  firmness  is  now  transferred  to 
Lord  North.  He  tells  us  so  himself  with  the  plenitude  of 
the  ore  rotundo*;  and  I  am  ready  enough  to  believe  that, 

*  This  eloquent  person  has  got  as  far  as  the  discipline  of  Demosthenes. 
He  constantly  speaks  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth  to  improve  his  articula- 
tion.— JUKIUS. 
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irhfle  he  can  keep  bis  place,  he  will  not  easily  be  persuaded 
to  resign  it.  Your  Grace  was  the  firm  minister  of  yesterday : 
Lord  North  is  the  firm  minister  of  to-day.  To-morrow,  per- 
haps, his  Majesty  in  his  wisdom  may  give  us  a  rival  for  yoa 
both.  You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  your 
late  allies  to  think  it  possible  that  Lord  North  should  be  per* 
mitted  to  govern  this  country.  If  we  may  believe  common 
lame,  they  have  shown  him  their  superiority  already.  His 
Majesty  is  indeed  too  gracious  to  insult  his  subjects,  by 
choosing  his  first  minister  from  among  the  domestics  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  That  would  have  been  too  gross  an  outrage 
to  the  three  kingdoms.  Their  purpose,  however,  is  equally 
answered  by  pushing  forward  this  unhappy  figure  *,  and 
forcing  it  to  bear  the  odium  of  measures  which  they  in  reality 
direct.  Without  immediately  appearing  to  govern,  they  pos- 
sess the  power  and  distribute  the  emoluments  of  government 
as  they  think  proper.  They  still  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  that 
calculation  which  made  Mr.  Luttrell  representative  of  Middle- 
sex. Far  from  regretting  your  retreat,  they  assure  us  veiy 
gravely  that  it  increases  the  real  strength  of  the  ministry. 
According  to  this  way  of  reasoning  they  will  probably  gt&w 
stronger  and  more  flourishing  every  hour  they  exist ;  for  I 
think  there  is  hardly  a  day  passes  in  which  some  one  or  other 
of  his  Majesty's  servants  does  not  leave  them  to  improve  by 
the  loss  of  his  assistance.  But,  alas !  their  countenances 
speak  a  different  language.  When  the  membens  drop  off,  die 
main  body  cannot  be  insensible  of  its  approaching  dissolutioa. 
Even  the  violence  of  their  proceedings  is  a  signal  of  despair. 
Like  broken  tenants,  who  have  had  warning  to  quit  the  pre- 
mises, they  curse  their  landlord,  destroy  the  fixtures,  tbTOW 
everything  intx)  confusion,  and  care  not  what  mischief  they 

do  to  the  estate. 

JUNIUS. 

*  Junius  deseribes  the  ^'  unhappy  iigoro  "  of  th«oev  muuster  in  a  note  of 
Letter  Nou  38.— Ep. 
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LETTER  XXXVII. 

TO  THE   PRINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADTESTISEB. 

Sm,  K«reh  Id,  1770. 

I  BELIEVE  there  is  no  man,  howevor  indifferent  about  the  in* 
terests  of  this  conutrj,  who  will  not  readily  confess  that  the 
situation  to  which  we  are  now  reduced,  whether  it  has  arisen 
from  the  Tiolence  of  faction,  or  from  931  arbitrary  syBtem  of 
government,  jostifiee  the  most  Doelancholy  apprehensions,  and 
calls  for  the  exertion  of  whatever  wisdom  or  vigour  is  left 
among  us.  The  king's  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  city 
c^  London  *,  and  the  measures  since  adopted  by  the  miaistry 

*  The  city  of  London,  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster,  the  counties 
of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  &c.,  had  presented  petitions  to  his  Majesty  to  dissolve 
Ae  parliament,  in  conseqtience  of  the  illegal  r geetio*n  of  Wilkes  by  the  Lonrer 
House,  after  be  had  been  retained  for  the  fourth  time  as  a  knight  of  the  shirs 
for  the  eounty  ef  Sfiddksex.  These  petitions  not  baTing  been  graciously  r«- 
oeired,  the  petitioners  assumed  a  bolder  tone,  and  approacbed  iftte  throne  with 
remoiutraTiees  vpon  lihe  answers  they  had  reeeived.  To  th«  remonstrance 
of  the  city  on  the  14th  of  March,  the  king  reinmed  the  following  answer  :«-*• 

"  I  shaH  always  be  ready  to  receive  tiie  requests,  and  to  listen  to  ^  com* 
plaints  of  my  subjects ;  but  it  giv«s  me  ^reat  eonoem  to  find  that  any  of 
them  shoald  bare  been  so  hat  miried  as  to  offer  me  an  address  and  remon* 
stmnee,  the  eentento  of  which  I  cannot  but  eonsider  as  diwespectfnl  to  m% 
njonoHS  to  ny  parliament,  and  irreconcilabla  to  the  principles  of  the  con* 
irt^tion. 

"  I  hanre  erer  made  the  law  of  the  land  the  rale  of  my  conduct,  esteeming 
It  my  cbief  glory  to  reign  over  a  free  people ;  wkh  this  view  I  hare  always 
been  careful,  as  well  to  exeeule  fidthfiilly  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  as  to  avoid 
even  the  appeanuice  of  invading  any  of  those  powers  ^Hiich  the  eonstitutioa  has 
pkeed  in  other  hands.  It  is  only  by  pecsevering  in  such  a  coadact  that  I 
can  either  discharge  my  own  duty,  or  secure  to  my  subjects  the  free  enjoy* 
Dent  of  those  rights  which  my  family  were  called  to  defend,  and,  while  I  act 
upon  these  principles,  I  shall  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  I  am  coniident  I 
Mall  continue  to  i^eceive,  the  steady  and  affectionate  support  of  my  people." 

There  was  at  the  same  time  a  declaration  against  the  remonstrance,  drawn 
up  and  subscribed  by  the  aldermen  on  the  ministerial  side ;  and  an  address  was 
jointly  presented  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  support  of  the  crown  and 
the  propriety  of  the  king*s  answer.  This  and  his  Majesty's  reply  gave  rise 
to  a  second  remonstrance  from  the  city,  of  whkh  the  following  is  the  most 
lemarkable  portion  :~^ 

"  Perplexed  and  astonished  as  we  are,  by  the  awful  sentence  of  censure 
lately  passed  upon  the  citizens  of  London,  in  your  Majesty's  answer  from  the 
dirone,  we  cauot,  without  svrendecing  all  that  is  dear  to  Bngtisbmen,  for- 
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amount  to  a  declaration  that  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Latr 
trell  was  seated  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  supported 
in  all  its  consequences,  and  carried  to  its  utmost  extent.  The 
same  spirit  which  violated  the  freedom  of  election  now  invades 
the  declaration  and  bill  of  rights,  and  threatens  to  punish  tha 
subject  for  exercising  a  privilege  hitherto  undisputed,  of  peti- 
tioning the  crown.  The  grievances  of  the  people  are  a^rar 
vated  by  insults;  their  complaints  not  merely  disregarded, 
but  checked  by  authority ;  and  every  one  of  those  acts  against 
which  they  remonstrated,  confirmed  by  the  king  s  decisive  ap- 
probation. At  such  a  moment  no  honest  man  will  remain 
silent  or  inactive.  However  distinguished  by  rank  or  property, 
in  the  rights  of  freedom  we  are  all  equal.  As  we  are  Eng- 
lishmen,  the  least  considerable  man  among  us  has  an  interest 
equal  to  the  proudest  nobleman,  in  the  laws  and  constitution 

bear  most  humbly  to  ropplicate  that  yoor  Majesty  will  deign  to  grant  a  more 
fifcToarable  interpretation  to  this  dutiful,  though  persevering,  claim  to  our  in- 
vaded  birthrights,  nothing  doubting  that  the  benignity  of  your  Majesty's  na- 
ture will,  to  our  unspeakable  comfort,  at  length  break  through  all  the  secret 
and  visible  machinations  to  which  the  city  of  London  owes  its  late  severe  re- 
pulse, and  that  your  kingly  justice,  and  fatherly  tenderness,  will  disclaim  th^ 
malignant  and  pernicious  advice  which  suggested  the  answer  we  deplore,  an 
advice  of  most  dangerous  tendency,  inasmuch  as  thereby  the  exercise  of  the 
clearest  rights  of  the  subject,  namely,  to  petition  the  king  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances, to  complain  of  the  viohition  of  the  freedom  of  election,  and  to  pray 
dissolution  of  parliament,  to  point  out  malpractices  in  administration,  and  to 
urge  the  removal  of  evil  ministers,  hath,  by  the  generality  of  one  compen> 
dious  word,  been  indiscriminately  checked  with  reprimand ;  and  your  Ma- 
jesty's afBicted  citizens  of  London  have  heard  from  the  throne  itself  that  the 
contents  of  their  humble  address,  remonstrance,  and  petition,  laying  their 
complaints  and  injuries  at  the  feet  of  their  sovereign  cannot  but  be  con- 
sidered by  your  Majesty  as  disrespectful  to  yourself,  injurious  to  your  parlia- 
ment, and  irreconcilable  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution." 

His  Majesty's  Answer,  delivered  the  23rd  May,  1770  :— 

"  I  should  have  been  wanting  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  myself,  if  I  bad 
not  expressed  my  dissatisfaction  at  the  late  address.  My  sentiments  on  that 
subject  continue  the  same,  and  I  should  ill  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the 
Father  of  my  People,  if  I  should  suffer  myself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  make 
such  an  use  of  my  prerogative  as  I  cannot  but  think  inconsistent  with  the 
interest  and  dangerous  to  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom." 

The  lord  mayor,  Mr.  Beckford,  then  adopted  the  unusual  course  of  re- 
plying to  the  king,  and  addressed  his  Majesty  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

"  "Vyill  your  Majesty  be  pleased  so  far  to  condescend  as  to  permit  ih» 
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of  his  country,  and  is  equally  called  upon  to  make  a  generous 
contribution  in  support  of  them ; — whether  it  be  the  heart  to 
conceive,  the  understanding  to  direct,  or  the  hand  to  execute. 
It  is  a  common  cause  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  in  which 
Tre  should  all  be  engaged.  The  man  who  deserts  it  at  this 
alarming  crisis  is  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and,  what  I  think 
of  infinitely  less  importance,  a  traitor  to  his  sovereign.  The 
sabject  who  is  truly  loyal  to  the  chief  magistrate  will  neither 
advise  nor  submit  to  arbitrary  measures.  The  city  of  London 
have  given  an  example  which,  I  doubt  not,  mil  be  followed 
by  the  whole  kingdom.  The  noble  spirit  of  the  metropolis 
is  the  life-blood  of  the  state  collected  at  the  heart :  from  that 
point  it  circulates  with  health  and  vigour  through  every  artery 
of  the  constitution.  The  time  is  come  when  the  body  of  the 
English  people  must  assert  their  own  cause:  conscious  of 
their  strength,  and  animated  by  a  sense  of  their  duty,  they  will 
not  surrender  their  birthright  to  ministers,  parliaments,  or 
kings. 

The  city  of  London  have  expressed  their  sentiments  with 
ireedom  and  firmness ;  they  have  spoken  truth  boldly ;  and, 

mayor  of  your  loyal  city  of  London  to  declare  in  your  royal  presence,  on  be- 
half of  his  fellow  citizens,  how  much  the  bare  apprehension  of  your  Majesty's 
displeasure  would  at  all  times  affect  their  minds.  The  declaration  of  that 
displeasure  has  already  filled  them  with  inexpressible  anxiety,  and  with  the 
deepest  affliction.  Permit  me,  Sire,  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that  your  Ma- 
jesty has  not  in  all  your  dominions  any  subjects  more  iaithful,  more  dutiful, 
or  more  affectionate  to  your  Majes^s  person  and  family,  or  more  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  maintenance  of  the  true  honour  and 
dignity  of  your  crown. 

"We  do,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  humility  and  submission,  most 
earnestly  supplicate  your  Majesty  that  you  will  not  dismiss  us  from  your 
presence  without  expressing  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  your  faithful  citi- 
zens, and  without  some  comfort,  without  some  prospect  at  least  of  redress. 

"  Permit  me.  Sire,  farther  to  observe,  that  whoever  has  already  dared,  or 
shall  hereafter  endeavour,  by  false  insinuations  and  suggestions,  to  alienate 
your  Majesty's  affections  from  your  loyal  subjects  in  general,  and  from  the 
dty  of  London  in  particular,  and  to  withdraw  your  confidence  in,  and  regard 
fw,  your  people,  is  an  enemy  to  your  Majesty's  person  and  family,  a  violator 
of  the  public  peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  constitution,  as  it  was  esta- 
blished at  the  glorious  revolution." 

This  is  the  &mous  reply  which  the  corporation  has  had  engraven  beneath 
the  atatue  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Beckford,at  the  north  side  of  Guild- 
hall. Mr.  Beckford,  it  may  be  added,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Lord 
Chatham,  and  the  main  stay  of  the  popularity  of  that  haughty  and  ambitious 
leader  in  the  city.— Ed. 
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i&  whatever  light  their  remonstranoe  nmj  be  represented  by 
courtiers,  I  defy  the  moat  subtle  lawyer  m  this  countrr  to 
point  out  a  sii^le  instauce  in  which  thej  hare  exceeded  the 
truth.  Etoq  &BLt  assertion  which  we  are  told  13  most  offen- 
sire  to  pajrliament  in  the  theory  of  the  English  constitutieai 
is  strictly  true.  If  any  part  of  the  representative  body  be 
not  chosen  by  the  people,  that  part  vitiates  and  oorrupts  the 
whole.  If  there  be  a  defect  in  the  representation  of  the  peo* 
pie,  that  power  which  alone  is  equal  to  the  aaaking  of  laws  in 
this  country  is  not  complete,  and  the  acts  of  parliament,  under 
that  circumstance,  are  not  the  acts  of  a  pure  and  entire  legkk 
lature.  I  speak  of  the  theory  of  our  oonstitation ;  and,  what* 
ever  difficulties  or  inconveniences  may  attend  the  practice,  I 
am  ready  to  maintain  that,  as  far  as  the  fact  deviates  from  the 
principle*  so  far  the  practice  is  vicious  and  corrupt.  I  haive 
not  heard  a  question  raised  upon  any  other  part  of  the  remoa* 
atrance.  Tkit  the  principle  on  wh^h  the  Middlesex  election 
was  determined  is  more  pernicious  in  its  effects  than  wther 
the  levying  of  ship-money,  by  Charles  ih^  First,  or  the  suspend- 
ing power  assumed  by  his  sen,  will  hardly  be  disputed  by 
any  man  who  understands  or  wishes  well  to  the  English  con- 
stitution. It  is  not  an  act  of  open  violence  done  by  the  king, 
or  any  direct  and  palpable  breach  of  the  laws  attempted  1^ 
his  minister,  that  can  ever  endanger  the  liberties  <^  tJiis 
country.  Against  such  a  king  or  minister  the  people  wooH 
immediately  take  the  alarm,  and  all  parties  unite  to  oppose 
him.  The  laws  may  be  grossly  violated  in  particular  instances 
without  any  direct  attack  upon  the  whole  system.  Facts  of 
that  kind  stand  alone;  they  are  attributed  to  necessity,  not 
defended  upon  principle.  We  can  never  be  really  in  danger 
imtil  the  forms  of  parliament  are  made  use  of  to  destroy  the 
substance  of  our  civil  and  political  liberties; — until  parlia* 
ment  itself  betrays  its  trust  by  contributing  to  establish  new 
principles  of  government,  and  employing  the  very  weapons 
committed  to  it  by  the  collective  body,  to  stab  the  consti* 
tution. 

As  for  the  terms  of  the  remonstrance,  I  precnune  it  will  not 
be  affirmed  by  any  person  less  polished  thsm  a  gentleman 
usher  that  this  is  a  season  for  compliments.  Our  gracious 
king  indeed  is  abundantly  civil  to  himself.  Instead  of  an  an- 
swer to  a  petition,  his  Majesty  very  gracefully  pronounces  hia 
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own  paneg^o;  and  I  confess  that  as  far  as  his  personal 
behaviour,  or  the  royal  purity  of  his  intentions  is  con- 
cerned, the  truth  of  those  declarations  whidi  the  minister  has 
dncwn  up  for  his  master  cannot  decently  he  disputed.  In 
every  other  respect  I  affirm  that  they  are  absolutely  unsup- 
ported either  in  argument 'br  fact.  I  must  add,  too,  that  sup- 
posing the  speech  were  otherwise  unexceptionable,  it  is  not  a 
direct  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  city.  His  Majesty  is 
pleased  to  say  that  he  is  always  ready  to  receive  the  requests 
of  his.  subjects;  yet  the  sheriffe  were  twice  sent  hack  with  an 
«Lcnse,  and  it  was  certainly  debated  in  council  whether  or  no 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London  should  be  admitted  to 
an  audience.  Whether  the  remonstrance  be  or  be  not  iigu- 
rious  to  parliament,  is  the  very  question  between  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  people,  and  such  a  question'  as  cannot  be  decided 
by  the  assertion  of  a  third  party,  however  respectable.  That 
the  petitioning  fer  a  dissolution  of  parliament  is  irreconcil- 
able with  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  is  a  new  doctrine. 
His  Majesty  perhaps  has  not  been  informed  thsrt  the  House  of 
Commons  themselves  have,  by  a  formal  resolution,  admitted 
it  to  be  the  right  of  the  subject.  His  Majesty  proceeds  to 
assure  us  tiiat  he  has  made  the  laws  the  rule  of  his  conduct. 
Was  it  in  ordering  or  permitting  his  ministers  to  appre- 
hend Mr.  Wilkes  by  a  general  warrant  ?  Was  it  in  sufiering 
his  ministers  to  revive  the  obsolete  maxim  of  nuUum  tempus 
to  rob  the  Duke  of  Portland  of  his  property,  and  thereby  give 
a  decisive  turn  to  a  county  election  *?  Was  it  in  erecting  a 
chamber  consultation  of  surgeons,  with  authority  to  examine 
into  and  supersede  the  legal  verdict  of  a  jury  f?  Or  did  his 
Majesty  consult  the  laws  of  this  country,  when  he  permitted 
bis  secretary  of  state  to  declaxe  that  whenever  the  civil  magis- 
tmte  is  trified  with,  a  military  force  must  be  sent  for,  withaiU 
the  delay  of  a  moment,  and  effectually  employed  ?  Or  was  it 
in  the  barbarous  exactness  with  which  this  illegal,  inhuman 
doctrine  was  carried  into  execution  ?  If  his  Majesty  had  re- 
collected these  facts,  I  think  he  would  never  have  said,  at 
least  vrith  any  r^erenee  to  liie  measures  of  his  government, 
that  he  had  made  the  laws  the  rule  of  Ms  conduct.  To  talk 
of  pr^erving  the  affections,  or  relying  on  the  support  of  his 

*  Letters  59  and  67,  and  notes.  f  Ante,  p.  188. 
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subjects  while  lie  continues  to  act  upon  these  principles,  isin^ 
deed  paying  a  compliment  to  their  loyalty,  which  I  hope  they 
have  too  much  spirit  and  understanding  to  deserve. 

His  Majesty,  we  are  told,  is  not  only  punctual  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  own  duty,  but  careful  not  to  assunxe  any  of 
those  powers  which  the  constitution  has  placed  in  other  hands. 
Admitting  this  last  assertion  to  be  strictly  true,  it  is  no  way  to 
the  purpose.  The  city  of  London  have  not  desired  the  king 
to  assume  a  power  placed  in  other  hands.  If  they  had,  I 
should  hope  to  see  the  person  who  dared  to  present  such  a 
petition  immediately  impeached  *.  They  solicit  their  sove- 
reign  to  exert  that  constitutional  authority  which  the  laws 
have  vested  in  him,  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  They 
call  upon  him  to  make  use  of  his  lawful  prerogative  in  a  case 
which  our  laws  evidently  supposed  might  happen,  since  they 
have  provided  for  it  by  trusting  the  sovereign  with  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  This  request  will, 
I  am  confident,  be  supported  by  remonstrances  from  all  par(s 
of  the  kingdom.  His  Majesty  will  find  at  last  that  this  is  the 
sense  of  his  people,  and  that  it  is  not  his  interest  to  support 
either  ministry  or  parliament,  at  the  hazard  of  a  breach  with 
the  collective  body  of  his  subjects.  That  he  is  the  king  of  a 
free  people,  is  indeed  his  greatest  glory.  That  he  may  long 
continue  the  king  of  a  free  people,  is  the  second  wish  that 
animates  my  heart.    The  first  is,  that  the  people  hat  be 

FREE. 

JTTNHJS. 


The  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  his  replacement  by  Lord 
North  are  noticeable  events  in  the  progress  of  these  Letters.  A  ministerial 
change  had  ensued,  but  not  that  change  which  the  Whig  chieftains,  the 
]ivery  of  London,  or  the  ardour  of  Junius,  had  sought  to  force  upon  the 
crown.    In  consequence,  the  war  against  the  king  and  his  ministry  continued 

*  "  When  his  Majesty  had  done  reading  his  speech  [ante,  p.  279]  the  lord 
mayor,  &c.  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  Majesty's  hand ;  after  which,  as 
they  were  withdrawing,  his  Majesty  instantly  turned  round  to  his  courtiers 
and  hurst  out  a  laughing. 

"NerofiddUd  whilst  Rome  teas  burning,** — Juwius. 

Mr.  Home,  having  furnished  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser  with  a 
detail  of  the  proceedings  which  took  place  on  presenting  the  address  of 
the  14th  of  March,  concluded  it  with  the  above  words  quoted  by  Jitniits; 
for  which  a  prosecution  was  commenced  against  the  printer,  but  was  not 
persevered  in. 
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with  unabated  vehemence ;  the  bold  haiangaes  of  Chatham  breathed  a 
HU>£e  democratic  spirit,  the  city  continued  to  besiege  the  court  with  alternate 
petition  and  remonstrance,  and  Junius  thundered  forth  his  terrible  philippics 
in  the  columns  of  the  Advertiser.  Despite  of  these  onslaughts,  the  nation 
became  gradually  alienated  from  the  assailants,  and  the  great  penman  laboured 
■to  inflame  an  ardour  that  was  continually  dying  away.  Lord  North  held  on 
hoa  course — disastrously  enough  sometimes — ^for  twelve  years ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pelham  ministry,  it  was  the  first  stable  government  the 
coxmtry  had  had  since  the  overthrow  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  twenty-eight 
years  before.  The  event  has  been  briefly  commemorated  in  a  previous  pub- 
lication of  the  editor,  and  as  throwing  light  on  the  political  aspects  of  the 
time,  the  subjoined  extract  may  not  be  misplaced  :— 
■  "  The  establishment  of  Lord  North's  ministry  in  1770  forms  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  party.  By  it  the  Whigs  lost  their  monopoly  of  power  which 
they  did  not  recover  till  sixty  years  after.  The  aristocratic  pressure  that 
the  king  had  vainly  tried  to  remove  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was 
'quietly  removed  by  the  course  of  events.  Popular  excitement  subsided,  and 
«o  entire  change  came  over  the  public  mind.  The  reasons  for  this  issue  are 
not  difficult  to  assign.  By  the  appointment  of  a  new  fnan  to  the  head  of 
the  treasury,  the  apple  of  discord  was  abstracted,  and  Grenville,  Rocking- 
ham, Chatham,  and  Bedford,  it  is  probable,  were  less  mortified  at  the 
award  of  this  prize  to  a  stranger  to  their  divisions  than  if  the  selection  had 
been  made  from  one  of  themselves.  The  second  reason  was  the  new  tone 
•asumed  at  the  royal  court.  Attempts  were  made  to  keep  up  national  dis- 
contents, by  procuring  addresses  and  remonstrances  to  the  throne,  especially 
from  the  city  of  London ;  these  were  received  either  with  dignified  silence, 
or  met  with  gentle  rebuke,  by  which  happy  union  of  temper,  firmness  and 
moderation,  ^e  public  mind  was  tranquillized  and  even  conciliated." — 
BntUk  History,    Fifth  edition,  p.  465. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 

TO   THE   PRINTER  OF   THE   PUBLTC   ADVERTISER. 

Sib,  ^  Aprils,  1770. 

In  my  last  letter  I  offered  you  my  opinion  of  the  truth  and 
propriety  of  his  Majesty's  answer  to  the  city  of  London,  con- 
sidering it  merely  as  the  speech  of  a  minister,  drawn  up  in 
his  own  defence,  and  delivered,  as  usual,  by  the  chief  magis- 
trate. I  would  separate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  king's  per- 
sonal character  and  behaviour  from  the  acts  of  the  present 
government  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  his  Majesty  had 
in  effect  no  more  concern  in  the  substance  of  what  he  said, 
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than  Sir  Jftmes  Hodges  *  had  in  the  remonstrance,  and  tbat 
as  Sir  James,  in  yirtae  of  his  office,  was  obliged  to  speak  tbe 
sentiments  of  the  people,  his  Majesty  might  think  himself 
bound,  by  the  same  o£&cial  obligation,  to  give  a  graceful  utter- 
ance to  the  sentiments  of  his  minister.  The  cold  formality 
of  a  well-repeated  lesson  is  widely  distant  from  the  anifft^t^ 
expression  of  the  heart. 

This  distinction,  however,  is  only  true  vnth  respect  to  the 
measure  itself.  The  consequences  of  it  reach  beyond  the 
minister,  and  materially  affect  his  Ma|esty's  honour.  la  their 
own  nature  they  are  formidable  enough  to  alarm  a  man  of 
prudence,  and  disgraceful  enough  to  afflict  a  man  of  spint. 
A  subject  whose  sincere  attachment  to  his  Majesty^s  person 
and  family  is  founded  upon  rational  principles,  will  not,  in 
the  present  conjuncture,  be  scrupulous  of  alarming,  or  even  <^ 
afflicting  his  sovereign.  I  know  there  is  anedier  sort  oi 
loyalty,  of  which  his  Mfi^esty  has  had  plentiful  experience. 
When  the  loyalty  of  Tories,  Jacobites,  and  Scotchmen,  has 
once  taken  possession  of  an  unhappy  prince,  it  seldom  leaves 
him  without  accomplishing  his  destruction.  When  the  poisea 
of  their  doctrines  has  tainted  the  natural  benevolence  of  his 
disposition,  when  their  insidious  counsels  have  corrupted  the 
stamina  of  his  government,  what  antidote  can  restore  him  to 
his  political  health  and  honour  but  the  ^m  sincerity  of  his 
English  subjects  ? 

It  has  not  been  usual  in  this  country,  at  least  since  the 
days  of  Charles  the  First,  to  see  the  sovereign  personally  at 
variance,  or  engaged  in  a  direct  altercation  with  his  subjects. 
Acts  of  grace  and  indulgence  are  wisely  appropriated  to  him, 
and  should  constantly  be  performed  by  himself.  He  never 
should  appear  but  in  an  amiable  light  to  his  subjects.  Even 
in  France,  as  long  as  any  ideas  of  a  limited  monarchy  were 
thought  worth  preserving,  it  was  a  maxim,  that  no  man  should 
leave  the  royal  presence  discontented.  They  have  lost  or 
renounced  the  moderate  principles  of  their  government,  and 
now,  when  parliaments  venture  to  remonstrate^  the  tyrant 
comes  forward*  and  answers  absolutely  for  himself.      The 

*  Towii*clerk  to  tlie  city  of  London,  who  signed  £or  the  eatpsaH&s/k  tiM 
city  petition  and  remonstcanoe. 
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0pmt  of  thdr  present  Goostitution  requires  that  the  king 
^ould  be  feared,  and  the  principle  I  believe  is  tolerably  sup- 
ported by  the  fact.  But,  in  our  political  system,  the  theory 
is  at  variance  with  the  practice,  for  the  king  should  be 
beloved.  Measures  of  greater  severity  may,  indeed,  in  soma 
eitcumstances,  be  necessary ;  but  the  miniater  who  advises, 
should  take  the  execution  and  odium  of  them  entirely  upon 
himself.  He  not  only  betrays  his  master,  but  violates  the 
spirit  of  the  English  constit«tion,  when  he  exposes  the  chief 
magistrate  to  the  personal  hatred  or  contempt  of  his  subjects. 
When  we  speak  of  the  firmness  of  government,  we  mean  an 
onifMrm  system  of  measures,  deliberately  adopted,  and  reso-* 
lately  maintained  by  the  servants  of  the  crown,  not  a  peevish 
asperity  in  the  language  or  behaviour  of  the  sovereign.  The 
government  of  a  weak,  irresolute  monarch  may  be  wise, 
tnoderate,  and  firm ; — that  of  an  obstinate,  capricious  prince, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  feeble,  undetermined,  and  relaxed. 
The  reputation  of  public  measures  depends  upon  ^e  minister, 
who  is  responsible,  not  upon  the  king,  whose  private  opinions 
are  not  supposed  to  have  any  weight  against  the  advice  of  his 
counsel,  whose  personal  authority  should  therefore  never  be 
interposed  in  public  affairs.  This,  I  believe,  is  true  consti^ 
tutiontd  doctrine.  But,  for  a  moment,  let  us  suppose  it  false. 
Let  it  be  taken  iw  granted,  that  an  occasion  may  arise,  in 
which  a  king  of  En^band  shall  be  compelled  to  take  upon 
bimself  the  ungrateful  office  of  rejecting  the  petitions,  and 
censuring  the  conduct  of  his  subjects;  and  let  the  city 
remonstrance  be  ^opposed  to  have  created  so  extraordinary  an 
occasion.  On  this  principle,  which  I  presoime  no  friend  of 
administration  will  dispute,  let  the  wisdom  and  spirit  of  the 
ministry  be  examined.  They  advise  the  king  to  hazard  his 
dignity,  by  a  positive  declaration  of  his  own  sentiments ;  they 
suggest  to  him  a  language  full  of  severity  and  reproach. 
What  follows  ?  When  his  Majesty  had  taken  so  decisive  a 
part  in  support  of  his  ministry  and  parliament,  he  had  a 
light  to  expect  from  them  a  reciprocal  demonstration  of  firm- 
ness in  their  own  cause,  and  of  zeal  for  his  honour.  He  had 
reason  to  expect  (and  such,  I  doubt  not,  were  the  blustering 
promises  of  Lord  North)  that  the  persons,  whom  he  had  been 
advised  to  charge  with  having  failed  in  their  respect  to  him, 
with  having  injured  parliament,  and  violated  the  principlea  of 
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the  constitution,  should  not  have  heen  pennitted  to  escape 
without  some  severe  marks  of  the  displeasure  and  vengeance 
of  parliament.  As  the  matter  stands,  the  minister,  after 
placing  his  sovereign  in  the  most  unfavourable  light  to  bis 
subjects,  and  after  attempting  to  fix  the  ridicule  and  odium  <^ 
his  own  precipitate  measures  upon  the  royal  character,  leaves 
him  a  solitary  figure  upon  the  scene,  to  recall  if  he  can,  or  to 
compensate  by  future  compliances  for  one  unhappy  demon- 
stration of  ill-supported  firmness  and  ineffectual  resentment. 
As  a  man  of  spirit  his  Majesty  cannot  but  be  sensible  that 
the  lofty  terms  in  which  he  was  persuaded  to  reprimand  the 
city,  when  united  with  the  silly  conclusion  of  the  business, 
resemble  the  pomp  of  a  mock  tragedy,  where  the  mo^ 
pathetic  sentiments,  and  even  the  sufferings  of  the  hero,  are 
calculated  for  derision. 

Such  has  been  the  boasted  firmness  and  consistency  o{  a 
minister*,  whose  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
thought  essential  to  the  king's  service ;  —whose  presence  was 
to  influence  every  divison : — ^who  had  a  voice  to  persuade,  an 
eye  to  penetrate,  a  gesture  to  command.  The  reputation  of 
these  great  qualities  has  been  fatal  to  his  friends.  The  little 
dignity  of  Mr.  Ellis  has  been  committed.  The  mine  was 
gunk ; — combustibles  provided,  and  Welbore  Ellis,  the  Guy 
Faux  of  the  fable,  waited  only  for  the  signal  of  command. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  country  gentlemen  discover  how  grossly 
they  have  been  deceived; — the  minister's  heart  fails  him,  ibs 
grand  plot  is  defeated  in  a  moment,  and  poor  Mr.  Ellis  and 
his  motion  taken  into  custody.  From  the  event  of  Friday 
last  one  would  imagine  that  some  fatality  hung  over  this 
gentleman.  Whether  he  makes  or  suppresses  a  motion,  he  is 
equally  sure  of  his  disgrace.  But  the  complexion  of  the 
times  will  suffer  no  man  to  be  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland  with 
impunity  f. 

*  Lord  Korth.  This  graceful  minister  is  oddly  constructed.  His  tongtie 
]8  a  little  too  big  for  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  a  great  deal  too  big  for  thev 
sockets.  Every  part  of  his  person  sets  natural  proportion  at  defiance.  At 
this  present  writing,  his  head  is  supposed  to  be  much  too  heavy  for  hU 
shoulders. — Junius. 

i*  About  this  time  the  courtiers  talked  of  nothing  but  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs,  or  impeachment  at  the  least.  Little 
manniiin  Ellis  told  the  king  that,  if  the  buftiness  were  left  to  his  manage- 
ment, he  would  engage  to  do  wonders.    It  was  thought  very  odd  that  a 
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I  do  not  mean  to  express  the  smallest  anxiety  for  the 
xainister's  reputation.  He  acts  separately  for  himself,  and 
the  most  shamefal  inconsistency  may  perhaps  be  no  disgrace 
to  him.  But  when  the  sovereign,  who  represents  the  majesty 
of  the  state,  appears  in  person,  his  dignity  should  be  sup- 
ported. The  occasion  should  be  important ; — the  plan  well 
considered ; — the  execution  steady  and  consistent.  My  zeal 
£>r  his  Majesty's  real  honour  compels  me  to  assert  that  it  has 
been  too  much  the  system  of  the  present  reign,  to  introduce 
him  personally,  either  to  act  for,  or  to  defend  his  seryants. 
They  persuade  him  to  do  what  is  properly  their  business,  and 
desert  him  in  the  midst  of  it  *.  Yet  this  is  an  inconvenience 
to  which  he  must  for  ever  be  exposed,  while  he  adheres  to  a 
ministry  divided  among  themselves,  or  unequal  in  credit  and 
ability  to  the  great  task  they  have  undertaken.  Instead  of 
reserving  the  interposition  of  the  royal  personage,  as  the  last 
resource  of  government,  their  weakness  obliges  them  to  apply 
it  to  every  ordinary  occasion,  and  to  render  it  cheap  and 
common  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Instead  of  supporting 
their  master  they  look  to  him  for  support ;  and  for  the  emolu- 
ment of  remaining  one  day  more  in  office,  care  not  how  much 
his  sacred  character  is  prostituted  and  dishonoured. 

If  I  thought  it  possible  for  this  paper  to  reach  the  closet,  I 
would  venture  to  appeal  at  once  to  his  Majesty's  judgment. 
I  would  ask  him,  but  iu  the  most  respectful  terms,  *'  As  you 
are  a  young  man,  Sir,  who  ought  to  have  a  life  of  happiness 
in  prospect, — as  you  .are  a  husband, — as  you  are  father  (your 
filial  duties  I  own  have  been  religiously  performed),  ia  it 
hand  fide  for  your  interest  or  your  honour  to  sacrifice  your 

notion  of  BO  much  importance  should  be  entnisted  to  the  most  contemptible 
ittie  piece  of  machinery  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Bis  honest  zeal,  however, 
was  disappointed.  The  minister  took  fright,  and  at  the  very  instant  that 
little  Ellis  was  going  to  open,  sent  him  an  order  to  sit  down.  All  their 
nagoanimous  threats  ended  in  a  ridiculous  vote  of  censure,  and  a  still  more 
ndKulous  address  to  the  king.  This  shameful  desertion  so  afilicted  the  ge- 
iierous  mind  of  George  the  Third,  that  he  was  obliged  to  live  upon  potatoes 
for  three  weeks,  to  keep  off  a  malignant  fever. — Poor  man ! — ^is  (alia/and^ 
Umperet  a  lacrymit  / — JuNixra. 

*  After  a  certain  person  had  succeeded  in  cajoling  Mr.  Yorke,  he  told  the 
Dnke  vi  Ghrafton,  with  a  witty  smile,  "  My  Lord,  you  may  Idll  the  next 
Peicy  jovneUt" — N,  B.  He  had  but  that  instant  wiped  the  tears  away 
which  overcame  Mr.  yorke.^-JuNiU8. 

VOL.  I,  Ur 
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^mestic  tmnqvillitj,  aacl  to  live  m  a  perpetoal  disagreement 
with  yoor  people,  merely  to  preserve  such  a  chain  o£  bemgs 
AS  Nortk,  Barringteo,  Wejmoutk,  Gower,  Ellis,  Ouslow, 
Bigbj,  Jerry  Dysoo,  and  Sandwich  ?  Their  ^ery  names  are 
a  satire  upon  all  govemment,  and  I  defy  the  gravest  of  yoor 
chaplains  to  read  die  Gataik>gae  without  laughing." 

For  my  own  part,  Sir,  I  have  always  considered  addresses 
from  parlianMxit  as  a  faahionable  uniBeaning  formality.  Usurp- 
ers, idiots,  and  tyrants  have  been  suceessively  complimented 
with  almost  the  same  professions  of  duty  and  affecti<m.  But 
let  us  suppose  them  to  mean  exactly  what  they  profess. 
The  conseqiftences  deserve  to  be*  considered.  Either  the 
BOY^reign  is  a  man  ef  high  spirit  and  dangerous  ambition, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  treachery  of  his  parliament, 
ready  to  accept  of  the  surrender  they  make  him  of  the  pubhc 
liberty ;— or  he  is  a  mild  undefflgoiing  pdnoe,  who,  provided 
they  indulge  him  with  a  little  state  and  pageantiy,  would  of 
himself  intend  no  mischief.  On  the  fii^  si^xposition,  it  must 
soon  be  decided  by  the  sword,  whether  the  censtitutioti  should 
be  lost  or  preserved.  On  the  second,  a  pdnee  no  way  q^nali- 
fied  fbr  the  execution  of  a  great  and  hazardous  enterprise,  and 
without  any  determined  object  in  view,  may  nevertheless  be 
driven  into  such  desperate  measures  as  may  lead  directly  to 
his  ram,  or  disgrace  lumself  by  ashaofteful  fluctuation  between 
the  extremes  of  violence  at  one  moment,  and  timidity  at  an- 
other. The  miniitBr  perhaps  may  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  the  present  hour^  and  with  the  profits  of 
his  employment  He  is  the  tenant  of  the  day,  and  has  no 
interest  in  the  inheritance.  The  sovere^n  himself  is  bound 
by  other  obligations,  and  ought  to  look  forward  to  a  superior, 
a  permanent  interest.  His  paternal  tenderness  should  remind 
him  how  many  hostages  be  has  given  to  society.  The  ties  q£ 
nature  come  powerfully  m  aid  of  oatiis  and  protestations. 
The  fiather  who  considers  his  own  preeariooB  state  of  healtis, 
and  the  possible  hazard  of  a  long  minority,  will  wish  to  see 
tha  family  estate  free  and  undncumbered  *.  What  is  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  thou^  it  were  really  maintained; — 
what  is  the  honour  of  parliament,  supposing  it  could 


*  Every  trne  friend  of  the  house  of  Broovwick  tan  "with  i^ctioA  haw 
x&pidly  Bome  of  tiie  prmeipfd  bzanchos  o£  tht  fiimsly  have  Asopped  q£— 
JuKnrs* 
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mthout  any  fbaiidatioii  of  integrity  and  justice ; — or  yfb&t  is 
the  vain  reputation  of  firmness,  even  if  the  scheme  of  govern- 
ment were  uniform  and  consistent,  compared  with  the  heart- 
felt auctions  of  the  people,  with  the  happiness  and  security 
of  the  royal  family,  or  even  with  the  grateful  acclamations  of 
the  populace  ?  Whatever  style  of  contempt  may  he  adopted 
by  minkters  or  parliaments,  no  man  sincerely  despises  the 
voice  of  the  English  nation.  The  House  of  Commons  are 
only  interpreters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  convey  the  sense  of  the 
people  faithfully  to  the  crown.  If  the  interpretation  be  false 
or  imperfect,  the  constituent  powers  are  called  upon  to  deliver 
their  own  sentiments.  Their  speech  is  rude,  but  intelligible ; 
—their  gestures  fierce,  but  full  of  explanation.  Perplexed  by 
sophistries,  their  honest  eloquence  rises  into  action.  The 
firet  appeal  was  to  the  integrity  of  their  representatives ; — 
the  second  to  the  king's  justice; — the  last  argument  of  the 
people,  whenever  tbey  have  recourse  to  it,  will  carry  more  per- 
haps than  persuaraon  to  parliament,  or  sui^lication  to  the 
throne. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTEK  XXXIX*. 

TO   THE   PBINTEB  OT  THE   FDBLIO   ADTEBTISEB. 

Sib,  ^    May  28,  1770.' 

While  parliament  was  sitting,  it  would  neither  have  been 
safe  nor  perhaps  quite  regular  to  offer  any  opinion  to  the 
pabhc  upon  the  justice  or  wisdom  of  their  proceedings.  To 
pronounce  fairly  upon  their  conduct,  it  was  necessary  to  wait 
until  we  could  consider,  in  one  view,  the  beginning,  progress, 

*  In  parliaxnent,  in  the  city,  in  the  newspapers,  the  contest  with  the  court 
vat  continned  by  the  Whigs.  The  society  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of 
Bights  had  diadiiirged  or  eomiffOBised  all  Mr.  Wilkes'a  debts,  te  the  amount 
of  teventeen  thoanfid  poundfl.  The  term  of  Wilkes's  confinement  had  ex- 
FM;  aad  he  had  been  elected  alderman  fbs  tha  wavd  of  FacEingdon  With- 

In  ihift  atate  of  thinga  Jmant  wrote  the  foUowing  lettec.  His  object  in 
'^  via,  to  pievemt  the  peo^  ixoa  adopting  the  perfuaaian  either  that  Qo- 
vaiBM&t  wm  Bot  gRfttly  in  tha  momg,  or  thai  ledvesa  was  hopeless,  and 
^t  no  pert  remained  for  the  complainera  but  tame  acQuissoenoe.    He  xe- 

U   2 
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and  conclusion  of  their  deliberations.  The  cause  of  the  public 
was  undertaken  and  supported  by  men  whose  abilities  and 
united  authority,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantageous  ground 
they  stood  on,  might  well  be  thought  aufficient  to  determine  a 
popular  question  in  favour  of  the  people.  Neither  was  the 
House  of  Commons  so  absolutely  engaged  in  defence  of  the 
ministry,  or  even  of  their  own  resolutions,  but  that  they  might 
have  paid  some  decent  regard  to  the  known  disposition  of 
their  constituents,  and,  without  any  dishonour  to  their  firm- 
ness, might  have  retracted  an  opinion,  too  hastily  adopted, 
when  they  saw  the  alarm  it  had  created,  and  how  strongly  it 
was  opposed  by  the  general  sense  of  the  nation.  The  ministry, 
too,  would  have  consulted  their  own  immediate  interest  in 
making  some  concession  satisfactory  to  the  moderate  part  of 
the  people.  Without  touching  the  fact,  they  might  have  con- 
sented to  guard  against,  or  give  up  the  dangerous  principle  on 
which  it  was  established.  In  this  state  of  things,  I  think  it  was 
highly  improbable  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,. that  the 
complaints  of  the  people  upon  a  matter,  which,  in  their  appre- 
hension at  least,  immediately  affected  the  life  of  the  consti- 
tution, would  be  treated  with  as  much  contempt  by  their  own 
representatives,  and  by  the  House  of  Lords,  as  they  had  been 
by  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature.  Despairing  of  their 
integrity,  we-  had  a  right  to  expect  something  from  their  pru- 
dence, and  something  from  their  fears.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
certainly  did  not  foresee  to  what  an  extent  the  corruption  of  a 
parliament  might  be  carried.  He  thought,  perhaps,  that 
there  was  still  some  portion  of  shame  or  virtue  left  in  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  that  there  was  a  line 
in  public  prostitution  beyond  which  they  would  scruple  to  pro- 
ceed. Had  the  young  man  been  a  little  more  practised  in  the 
world,  or  had  he  ventured  to  measure  the  characters  of  other 
men  by  his  own,  he  would  not  have  been  so  easily  discouraged. 

views  the  proceedings  of  parliament  during  the  session,  which  had  ended  <m 
the  19th  of  May ;  blames  both  the  Lords  and  Commons  equally  for  what 
they  had  done,  and  for  what  they  had  neglected ;  arraigns  the  unskilfulnefli 
of  the  financial  measures  which  the  new  minister  had  adopted ;  and  intro- 
duces a  disadvantageous  comparison  of  the  character  of  the  present  soyeieign, 
with  those  of  some  of  the  worst  and  most  uhfortimate  of  his  predeeesaon. 
In  this  way  he  dexterously  afforded  ready  topics  of  abuse  for  those  who  d^ 
•ired  to  keep  up  the  popular  flame. — Ed. 
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The  prorogation  of  parliament  naturally  calls  upon  us  to 
review  their  proceedings,  and  to  consider  the  condition  in 
-which  they  have  left  the  kingdom.  I  do  not  question  hut 
they  have  done  what  is  usually  called  the  king's  husiness 
much  to  his  Majesty's  satisfaction  *.  We  have  only  to  lament 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  system  introduced  or  revived  in  the 
present  reign,  this  kind  of  merit  should  he  very  consistent 
with  the  neglect  of  every  duty  they  owe  to  the  nation.  The 
interval  between  the  opening  of  the  last  and  the  close  of  the 
former  session  was  longer  than  usual  f .  Whatever  were  the 
views  of  the  minister  in  deferring  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
sufficient  time  was  certainly  given  to  every  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  look  back  upon  the  steps  he  had  taken, 
and  the  consequences  they  had  produced.  The  zeal  of  party, 
the  violence  of  personal  animosities,  and  the  heat  of  conten- 
tion had  leisure  to  subside.  From  that  period,  whatever  reso- 
lution they  took  was  deliberate  and  prepense.  In  the  pre- 
ceding session  the  dependants  of  the  ministry  had  affected  to 
believe  that  the  final  determination  of  the  question  would 
have  satisfied  the  nation,  or  at  least  put  a  stop  to  their  com- 
plaints ;  as  if  the  certainty  of  an  evil  could  diminish  the  sense 
of  it,  or  the  nature  of  injustice  could  be  altered  by  decision. 
But  they  found  the  people  of  England  were  in  a  temper  very 
distant  from  submission ;  and  although  it  was  contended  that 
the  House  of  Commons  could  not  themselves  reverse  a  resolu- 
tion which  had  the  force  and  effect  of  a  judicial  sentence, 
there  were  other  constitutional  expedients  which  would  have 
given  a  security  against  any  similar  attempts  for  the  future. 
The  general  proposition,  in  which  the  whole  country  had  an 
interest,  might  have  been  reduced  to  a  particular  fact,  in  which 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Luttrell  would  alone  have  been  con- 
cerned. The  House  of  Lords  might  interpose — the  king 
might  dissolve  the  parliament — or,  if  every  other  resource 
£uled,  there  still  lay  a  grand  constitutional  writ  of  error,  in 
behalf  of  the  people,  from  the  decision  of  one  court  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  whole  legislature.  Every  one  of  these  remedies 

•  The  temper  with  which  you  have  conducted  all  your  proceedings  has 
given  me  great  satisfaction." — King'i  Speech  on  closing  the  Session  qf  Par- 
lianiejU,  May  19, 1770. 

f  There  was  no  autumnal  session  this  year.  Parliament  did  not  meet  till 
January  9,  1769-70. 
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has  been  succesraT&ly  attempted.  The  people  peiiNrmedl^'r 
part  with  dignity,  spirit,  «&d  perseveranoe.  For  maaj  months 
his  Majesty  heard  oothing  from  his  subjects  bat  the  language 
of  oomplaint  and  resentmeDt ;  unhappily  lor  this  c<mntry,  it 
was  the  daily  triumph  of  his  courtiers  that  he  heard  it  with  an 
indiSbrence  approa^^ng  to  contempt. 

The  House  of  Commons  hairing  assumed  a  power  unknown 
to  the  constitutioii,  were  determined  not  merely  to  support  it 
in  the  single  instance  in  question,  but  to  maintain  tke  doctrine 
in  its  utmost  extent,  and  to  establish  the  fact  as  a  {precedent 
in  law,  to  be  aj^lied  in  whatever  manner  his  Ma|e8ty*s  eer- 
▼ants  should  hereafter  think  fit  Their  proceedings  upon 
this  occasion  are  a  strong  proof  that  a  decision,  in  the  first 
instance  illegal  and  unjust,  can  only  be  suppc»rted  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  falsehood  and  injustice.  To  support  their  former 
resolutions  they  were  obliged  to  violate  some  of  the  best 
known  and  estabhshed  rules  of  the  House.  In  one  instance 
they  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  in  open  defiance  of  truth  and 
oommon  sense,  that  it  was  not  the  rule  of  the  House  to 
divide  a  complicated  ^estaon,  at'  the  request  of  a  member  *, 
But  after  trampling  upon  the  laws  of  the  land,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  they  should  treat  the  private  re^aiations  of 
their  own  assembly  with  equal  disregard.  The  speaker, 
being  young  in  office,  began  with  pretending  ignorance,  and 

*  This  extravagant  resolution  appears  in  tlie  votes  of  t^ie  House,  but,  m 
tli,e  minutes  of  the  committees,  the  instances  of  resoltrtionfl  contrary  to  iair 
and  truth,  and  of  refusals  to  acknowledge  law  and  tmth  when  proposed  to 
them,  are  innumerabk. — Jtraius. 

The  foliowing  is  a  more  particular  explanation  of  the  fact  alluded  to  hy 
Junius  :— 

The  House  having,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1770,  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  the  ensuing  declaration  was  proposed: 
**  That,  in  the  exercise  of  its  jarisdtction,  the  Honse  ought  to  judge  <^  dee- 
tions  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  by  the  custom  of  parluiment,  which  is  part 
of  that  law."  This  being  the  first  of  a  string  of  resolutions  that  were  to  lead 
to  a  condemnation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  determination  of  the  Middle- 
sex election  had  taken  place,  it  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  ministiy 
that,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  House,  the  exrtire  series  could  not  be  di< 
vided,  to  which  the  speaker  having  assented,  the  ministry  next  moved,  that 
the  whole  of  the  intended  resolutions,  except  the  iirst,  should  be  omitted,  and 
that  the  following  amendment  should  be  added  to  it : — "  And  that  the  judg' 
ment  of  this  House  in  the  case  of  John  Wilkes  was  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  fully  authorized  by  the  practice  of  parliament.'*  This  was 
carried  by  224  to  180. 
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en^d  with  deciding  lor  the  ministiy.  We  were  not  surpriaed 
at  the  decision;  bat  he  hesitated  and  blushed  at  his  own 
baseness  *,  and  every  inan  was  astonished  f. 

The  interest  of  the  pi^lic  was  vigorously  supported  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Their  right  to  d^end  the  constitutioiK 
agamst  any  encroachment  of  the  other  estates,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  exerting  it  at  this  period,  was  urged  to  them  with 
ev^ry  argument  that  conld  be  supposed  to  influence  the  heart 
or  the  understanding.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  they  had 
already  taken  their  part,  and  were  determined  to  support  the 
House  of  Oommons,  not  only  at  the  expense  of  truth  and 
decency,  but  even  by  a  surrender  of  their  own  most  important 
rights.  Instead  of  performing  that  duty  which  the  consti- 
tation  expects  from  them  in  return  for  the  dignity  and  in- 
dependence of  their  station — ^in  return  for  the  hereditary  share 
it  has  given  them  in  the  legislature—the  majority  of  them 
made  common  cause  with  the  other  House  in  oppressing  the 
people,  and  established  another  doctrine  as  false  in  itself,  and, 
if  possible,  more  pernicious  to  the  constitution,  than  that  on 
which  the  Middlesex  election  was  determined.  By  resolving 
'*  that  they  had  no  Tight  to  impeach  a  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  amy  case  whatsoever,  where  that  House  has  a 
competent  jurisdiction,"  \  they  in  effect  gave  up  that  con* 

*  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was  now  speaker  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons.  He 
liad  commenced  his  political  career  as  a  violent  Whig ;  hut  for  some  time 
past  had  exhibited  the  most  complete  tergiversation,  and  had  been  as  warm 
in  the  cause  of  Toryism  as  the  warmest  of  its  oldest  espousers.  He  WM 
elected  to  the  chair,  January  22, 1770,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Cust, 
through  ill  health,  md  who  died  on  the  some  day  that  Sir  Fletcher  uio- 
eeeded  him. 

f  When  the  king  first  made  it  a  measure  of  his  government  to  destroy 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  when  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  run  down  privi- 
lege, Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  with  his  usual  prostituted  effirontery,  assured  the 
House  of  Conunons  that  he  should  regard  one  of  their  votes  no  more  than  a 
lesoltttion  of  so  many  drunken  porters.  This  is  the  very  lawyer  whom  Ben 
Jonson  describes  in  the  following  lines  : — 

**  Gives  forked  counsel ;  takes  provoking  gold. 

On  either  kand,  and  puts  it  up. 

So  wise,  so  grave,  of  so  perplex'd  a  tongue, 

And  Imd  withal,  that  would  not  wag,  nor  scarce 

Lie  stiU  without  a  fee.**— Justus, 
t  A  motion  similar  to  that  recited  in  the  note  to  p.  294  was  made  by  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declaring,  ''  That  the  law 
of  the  land  and  the  established  customs  of  parliament  were  the  sole  rule  of 
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Btitutional  check  and  reciprocal  control  of  one  bianch  of  tha 
legislature  over  the  other,  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  and 
most  important  object  provided  for  bj  the  division  of  the 
whole  legislative  power  into  three  estates  ;  and  now,  let  the 
judicial  decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons  be  ever  so  ex- 
travagant, let  their  declarations  of  the  law  be  ever  so  flagrantly 
false,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive  to  the  subject,  the  House  of 
Lords  have  imposed  a  slavish  silence  upon  themselves ;  they 
cannot  interpose — ^they  cannot  protect  the  subject — they 
cannot  defend  the  laws  of  their  country.  A  concession  so 
extraordinary  in  itself,  so  contradictory  to  the  principles  of 
their  own  institution,  cannot  but  alarm  the  most  unsuspecting 
mind.  We  may  well  conclude,  that  the  Lords  would  hardly 
have  yielded  so  much  to  the  other  House,  without  the  certainty 
of  a  compensation,  which  can  only  be  made  to  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  people.  The  arbitrary  power  they  have 
assumed  of  imposing  fines,  and  committing,  during  pleasure, 
will  now  be  exercised  in  its  full  extent*.  The  House  of 
Commons  are  too  much  in  their  debt  to  question  or  interrupt 
their  proceedings.  The  crown  too,  we  may  be  well  assured, 
vdll  lose  nothing  in  this  new  distribution  of  power.  After 
declaring  that  to  petition  for  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution!  his 
Majesty  has  reason  to  expect  that  some  extraordinary  compli- 
ment will  be  returned  to  the  royal  prerogative.  The  three 
branches  of  the  legislature  seem  to  treat  their  separate  rights 
and  interests  as  the  Roman  Triumvirs  did  their  frienife — 

detennination  in  all  cases  of  election/'  which  having  been  lost,  was  met  by 
one  to  the  purport  of  that  before  quoted,  which  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority ;  in  consequence  of  which,  two  most  strong  and  able  protests  were 
entered  upon  the  journals  of  the  House,  which  were  signed  by  no  less  than 
forty-two  peers.  In  the  last  of  these  the  protesting  lords  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  public  that  they  would  avail  themselves,  as  &r  as  in  them  lay, 
of  every  right  and  every  power  with  which  the  constitution  had  armed  them 
for  the  good  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  obtain  full  relief  in  behalf  of  the 
injured  electors  of  Great  Britain. 

*  The  man  who  resists  and  overcomes  this  iniquitous  power  assumed  by 
the  lords  must  be  supported  by  the  whole  people.  We  have  the  laws  of 
our  side,  and  want  nothing  but  an  intrepid  leader.  When  such  a  man  stands 
forth  let  the  nation  look  to  it     It  is  not  his  cause,  but  our  own. — Junius. 

See  Private  Letters,  Nos.  80,  81,  and  82,  in  which  Wilkes  gives  an 
intimation  of  an  intended  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords. 

t  Note  to  Letter  37,  wiUe,  p.  279. 
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they  reciprocally  sacrifice  them  to  the  animosities  of  each 
other,  and  establish  a  detestable  union  among  themselves, 
upon  the  ruin  of  the  laws  and  liberty  of  the  commonwealth. 

Through  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  this  session,  there  is  an  apparent,  a  palpable  consciousness 
of  guilt,  which  has  prevented  their  daring  to  assert  their  own 
dignity,  where  it  has  been  immediately  and  grossly  attacked. 
In  the  course  oi  Doctor  Musgrave's  examination,  he  said 
everything  that  can  be  conceived  mortifying  to  individuals,  or 
offensive  to  the  House.  They  voted  his  information  frivolous, 
but  they  were  awed  by  his  firmness  and  integrity,  and  sunk 
under  it  *.  The  terms  in  which  the  sale  of  a  patent  to  Mr. 
Hine  were  communicated  to  the  public  f ,  naturally  called  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  integrity  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  directly  impeached  ;  but  they  had  not  courage 
to  move  in  their  own  vindication,  because  the  inquiry  would 
have  been  fatal  to  Colonel  Burgoyne  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
When  Sir  George  Saville  branded  them  with  the  name  oi 
traitors  to  their  constituents — when  the  lord  mayor, the  sheriffs, 
and  Mr.  Trecothick  expressly  avowed  and  maintained  every 
part  of  the  city  remonstrance — why  did  they  tamely  submit  to 
be  insulted  ?  Why  did  they  not  immediately  expel  those  re- 
fractory members?  Conscious  of  the  motives  on  which  they  had 
acted,  they  prudently  preferred  infamy  to  danger,  and  were 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  contempt  than  to  rouse  the  indig- 
nation of  the  whole  people.  Had  they  expelled  those  five  mem- 
bers t«  the  consequences  of  the  new  doctrine  of  incapacitation 
would  have  come  immediately  home  to  every  man.  The  truth 
of  it  would  then  have  been  fairly  tried,  without  any  reference 
to  Mr.  Wilkes's  private  character,  or  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
or  the  obstinacy  of  one  particular  county.  These  topics,  I 
know,  have  had  their  weight  with  men  who,  affecting  a  cha- 
racter of  moderation,  in  reality  consult  nothing  but  their  own 
immediate  ease — who  are  weaJt  enough  to  acquiesce  imder  a 

*  The  examination  of  this  firm,  honest  man  is  printed  for  Aim  on.  The 
reader  will  find  it  a  most  curious  and  a  most  interesting  tract.  Doctor  Mus- 
grave,  with  no  other  support  but  truth,  and  his  own  firmness,  resisted  and 
overcame  the  whole  House  of  Commons. — Junius. 

f  Junius,  Letter  38,  ante,  p.  249. 

t  The  five  members  alluded  to  are  Sir  George  Saville,  Mr.  Beckford,  Mr, 
Townshend,  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  Mr.  Trecothick. 
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flagrant  Tiolation  «f  the  laws,  -viien  it  does  net  disec%  toiKll 
themselves,  and  care  not  what  injustice  is  piaictiaBd  upea  a 
man  whose  moral  character  thej  pioualy  linsk  themselves 
obliged  to  condemn.  In  anj  other  cjrcnmafainoes,  t2be  House 
of  Commons  must  have  forfeited  all  their  laiedit  acid  dignitj, 
if,  after  such  gross  provocatioii,  thej  had  pemitted  those  &V9 
gentlemen  to  sit  any  longer  among  them.  We  should  then 
have  seen  and  felt  the  operation  of  a  proce^ent  wMch  is  re- 
presented to  he  perfectly  barren  aad  haarmless.  Bat  there  is 
a  set  of  men  in  this  country  whose  understandings  meamu:e 
the  Tiolation  of  law  by  the  magnitude  of  the  instance,  not  by 
the  important  consequences  which  flow  directly  from  Ihe 
principle ;  and  the  minister,  I  presume,  did  not  think  it  safe 
to  quicken  their  apprehension  too  soon.  Had  Mx.  Hampden 
reasoned  and  acted  like  the  moderate  men  of  these  days,  in- 
stead of  hazarding  his  whole  fortune  in  a  law-suit  with  the 
crown,  he  would  hare  quietly  paid  the  twenty  shillings  de- 
manded of  him ;  the  Stuart  family  would  probably  have  coai- 
tinued  upon  the  throne  ;  and,  at  this  moment,  the  imposkion 
of  ship-money  would  have  been  an  acknowledged  prerogative 
of  the  crown. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  business  of  the  session,  after  voting 
the  supplies,  and  confirming  the  determination  of  the  Middle- 
sex election?  The  extraordinary  prorogation  of  the  Irish 
parliament'!',  and  the  just  discontents  of  that  kingdom,  have 
been  passed  by  without  notice.  Neither  the  general  situation 
of  our  colonies,  nor  that  particular  distress  which  forced  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  to  take  \xg  arms  in  their  defence,  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  a  momeni^'s  consideration  f.     In  the 

*  A  law  had  lately  passed  in  the  Irish  legislature,  rendering  the  Irish 
parliamoits  octeimial.  Prior  to  this  period  they  had  heen  of  longer  dura* 
tion,  and  it  was  against  the  will  of  the  court  that  the  law  was  enaetod. 
The  padiameni  that  passed  it  was  prorogued  immediatsly  afterwards,  and 
then  dissolved;  under  the  hope  of  a  more  tractable  parliament  in  future. 
The  minister,  however,  was  deceived;  for  the  new  parliament  objected, 
shortly  after  its  meeting,  to  passing  the  proposed  money  bill,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  originated  in  the  privy  council  instead  of  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Townshend,  the  lord-lieutenanty  on  December  2,  entered  a 
protest  on  the  journals  of  the  Upper  House  against  the  rejection  of  this  bill ; 
and  intended  to  have  done  the  same  on  the  journals  oi  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  latter  would  not  suffer  him. 

f  After  ^e  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  it  was  tried  wheUier  the  Americans 
would  submit  to  certain  custom-houae  duties,  aa  upon,  glass,  Ted-lead,  ieB, 
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repeal  of  thos6  acfts,  whidi  were  most  effensiTe  to  America, 
the  parliament  bave  done  everything  bat  remove  the  offenceL 
They  bare  relin<jiiiBbed  the  revenue,  bat  jndicioiislj  taken 
care  to  preserve  the  contention.  It  is  not  pretended  tbat  the 
continuance  of  the  tea  duty  is  to  produce  any  direct  benefit 
whatsoever  to  the  mother  country.  What  is  it,  then,  but  an 
odious,  unprofitable  exertion  of  a  speculative  right,  and  fixing 
a  badge  of  slavery  upon  the  Americans,  without  service  to 
their  masters  ?  But  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  us  a  ministry 
and  a  parliament  who  are  neither  to  be  persuaded  by  argu- 
ment nor  instructed  by  experience. 

Lord  North,  I  presume,  will  not  claim  an  extraordinary 
merit  from  anything  be  has  done  this  year  in  the  improve- 
ment or  application  of  the  revenue.  A  great  operation, 
directed  to  an  important  object,  though  it  should  fail  of 
success,  marks  the  genius  and  elevates  the  character  of  a 
minister.  A  poor  contracted  understanding  deals  in  little 
schemes,  wbicb  dishonour  him  if  they  fail,  and  do  him  no 
credit  when  they  succeed.  Lord  North  bad  ftHtunately  the 
means  in  his  possession  of  reducing  all  the  four  per  cents  at 
osce*.    The  failure  of  his  first  enterprise  in  finance  is  not 

&c.  But  it  was  the  principle  Itself  that  vrsm  obnoxioni  to  the  Americaiu  ; 
and  hence  this  attempt  was  as  strenuously  resisted  as  the  former.  These 
htter  duties  were  in  consequence  all  relinquished,  excepting  that  on  tea. 
The  Americans,  however,  would  not  submit  to  this  mortification,  which  tm 
miich  infringed  upon  their  principle  as  if  no  part  whatever  had  been  relin- 
qaished.  Government  nevertheless  insisted  upon  retaining  this  impost,  and 
the  result  is  well  known.  Yet  hostilities  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
U)  the  first  instance  at  Boston,  from  a  private  dispute  between  two  or  three 
nldiers  quartered  there  and  a  party  of  ropemakers.  The  soldiers  in  thii 
quarrel  were  joined  by  their  ccHnrades,  and  evea  by  their  officers,  and  the 
ropeniakers  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  in  the  scuffle  that  ensued,  the 
officers  were  struck,  the  soldiers  fired,  and  several  persons  in  the  mob  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Captain  Preston,  the  commanding  officer,  was  after* 
'^s  tried  but  acquitted. 

*  The  stock  denominated  three  per  cents  had  arisen  from  a  loan  of  two 
miBions  raised  by  government  in  the  29th  of  Geo.  II.,  for  which  a  lottery 
and  redeemable  annuities  at  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  cent  had  been 
gnmted  and  secured.  Of  the  annuities,  one  quarter  had  been  paid  off,  and 
the  sinking  fund,  which  was  charged  with  the  remainder,  was  at  this  time 
M  fully  capable  of  liquidating  h,  that  a  notice  to  this  effect  had  been  given 
^y  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  April  26,  1770. 

In  consequence  of  this  flourishing  state  of  the  three  per  cents,  into 
which  almost  every  one  was  buy^lg,  the  four  per  cents  had  been  much  foiw 
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half  80  disgraceful  to  bis  reputation  as  a  minister  as  the 
enterprise  itself  is  injurious  to  the  public.  Instead  of  striking 
one  decisive  blow,  which  would  have  cleared  the  market  at 
once,  upon  terms  proportioned  to  the  price  of  the  four  per 
cents  six  weeks  ago,  he  has  tampered  with  a  pitiful  portion  of 
a  commodity  which  ought  never  to  have  been  touched  but  in 
gross — he  has  given  notice  to  the  holders  of  that  stock,  of  a 
design  formed  by  government  to  prevail  upon  them  to  sur- 
render it  by  degrees,  consequently  has  warned  them  to  hold 
up  and  enhance  the  price ;  so  that  the  plan  of  reducing  the 
four  per  cents  must  either  be  dropped  entirely,  or  continued 
with  an  increasing  disadvantage  to  the  public.  The  mi- 
nister's sagacity  has  served  to  raise  the  value  of  the  thing  he 
means  to  purchase,  and  to  sink  that  of  the  three  per  cents, 
which  it  is  his  purpose  to  sell.  In  effect,  he  has  contrived  to 
make  it  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  of  four  per  cents  to  sell 
out  and  buy  three  per  cents  in  the  market,  rather  than 
subscribe  his  stock  upon  any  terms  that  can  possibly  be 
offered  by  government. 

The  state  of  the  nation  leads  us  naturally  to  consider  the 
situation  of  the  king.  The  prorogation  of  parliament  has 
the  effect  of  a  temporary  dissolution.  The  odium  of  measures 
adopted  by  the  collective  body  sits  lightly  upon  the  separate 
members  who  composed  it.  They  retire  into  summer 
quarters,  and  rest  from  the  disgraceful  labours  of  the 
campaign.  But  as  for  the  sovereign,  it  is  not  so  with  him. 
He  has  a  permanent  existence  in  this  country.  He  cannot 
withdraw  himself  from  the  complaints,  the  discontents,  the 

taken,  and  had  sank  below  their  level.  Lord  North,  by  a  small  bonus, 
might  have  induced  all  the  holders  of  this  stock  to  have  transferred  it  into 
three  per  cents  instead  of  receiving  four,  which  would  have  been  a  great 
relief  to  the  public  debt ;  but,  though  the  minister  was  open  to  this  convic- 
tion, he  went  to  work  with  a  timid  hand,  and  took  so  much  time  to  com- 
plete what  he  did  intend,  as  to  forfeit  every  advantage  he  might  at  first 
have  derived.  Instead  of  making  a  proposal  of  this  kind  to  embrace  the 
Vfhole  of  the  four  per  cents,  he  proposed  to  convert  only  two  millions  and  a 
quarter  of  them  into  three  per  cents,  and  that  the  bonus  should  be  a  lottery 
for  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  divided  into  fifty  thousand  tickets,  of 
which  every  holder  of  a  hundred  pounds  capital  should  be  entitled,  for  this 
supposed  difference  of  fourteen  pounds  sterling,  to  two  of  such  lottery 
tickets.  In  the  prospect  of  this  scheme  the  four  per  cents  began  to  rise  at 
the  expense  of  the  three  per  cents,  and  the  object,  so  &r  as  regarded  peco- 
niary  advantage,  was  completely  frustrated. 
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reproaches  of  his  subjects.  They  pursue  him  to  his  retire- 
ment, and  invade  his  domestic  happiness,  when  no  address 
can  be  obtained  from  an  obsequious  parhament  to  encourage 
or  console  him.  In  other  times,  the  interest  of  the  king 
and  people  of  England  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  entirely  the  same. 
A  new  system  has  not  only  been  adopted  in  fact,  but  pro- 
fessed upon  principle.  Ministers  are  no  longer  the  public 
servants  of  the  state,  but  the  private  domestics  of  the 
sovereign.  One  particular  class  of  men  are  permitted  to 
call  themselves  the  king's  friends*,  as  if  the  body  of  the 
people  were  the  king's  enemies;  or  as  if  his  Majesty  looked 
for  a  resource  or  consolation  in  the  attachment  of  a  few 
favourites  against  the  general  contempt  and  detestation  of 
his  subjects.  Edward  and  Richard  the  Second  made  the 
same  distinction  between  the  collective  body  of  the  people, 
and  a  contemptible  party  who  surrounded  the  throne.  The 
event  of  their  mistaken  conduct  might  have  been  a  warning 
to  their  successors.  Yet  the  errors  of  those  princes  were  not 
without  excuse.  They  had  as  many  false  friends  as  our 
present  gracious  sovereign,  and  infinitely  greater  temptations 
to  seduce  them.  They  were  neither  sober,  religious,  nor 
demure.  Intoxicated  with  pleasure,  they  wasted  their  in- 
heritance in  pursuit  of  it.  Their  lives  were  like  a  rapid 
torrent,  brilliant  in  prospect,  though  useless  or  dangerous  in 
its  course.  In  the  dull,  unanimated  existence  of  other 
princes,  we  see  nothing  but  a  sickly,  stagnant  water,  which 
taints  the  atmosphere  without  fertilizing  the  soil.  The 
morality  of  a  king  is  not  to  be  measured  by  vulgar  rules. 
His  situation  is  singular.  There  are  faults  which  do  him 
honour,  and  virtues  that  disgrace  him.  A  faultless,  insipid 
equality  in  his  character,  is  neither  capable  of  vice  nor  virtue 
in  the  extreme;  but  it  secures  his  submission  to  those 
persons  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  respect,  and  makes 
him  a  dangerous  instrument  of  their  ambition.  Secluded 
from  the  world,  attached  from  his  infancy  to  one  set  of 
persons,  and  one  set  of  ideas,  he  can  neither  open  his  heart 
to  new  connections,  nor  his  mind  to  better  information.     A 

*  "  An  ignorant,  mercenary,  and  servile  crew ;  unanimooi  in  evil,  dili- 
gent in  mischief,  variable  in  principles,  constant  to  flattefy,  talkers  for 
liberty,  but  slaves  to  power — styling  themselves  the  court  party  and  the 
prince's  only  friends." — DavenaTtt,  quoted  hy  JuMirs. 
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character  of  this  sort  is  the  soil  fittest  to  produee  that  ob- 
stinate bigotry  in  politics  and  religion  ^hich  begins  -with  a 
meritorioos  sacrifice  of  the  understanding,  and  finally  con- 
dncts  the  monafdi  and  the  Boartjr  to  the  block.. 

At  any  other  period,  I  doubt  not,  the  scandalous  disorders 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  government  of  all  the 
dependencies  of  the  empire  would  have  roused  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  public.  The  odious  abuse  and  prostitu- 
tion of  the  prerogative  at  home,  the  unconstitutional  employ- 
ment of  the  nuUtary,  the  arbitrary  fines  and  commitmeats 
by  the  House  of  Lords»  and  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the 
mercy  of  a  chaste  and  pious  prince  extended  cheerfully  to  a 
wilful  murderer,  because  that  murderer  is  the  brother  of  a 
common  prostitute,  would,  I'  think,  at  any  other  time,  have 
excited  universal  indignation  *.  But  the  daring  attack  upon 
the  constitution  in  the  Middlesex  election,  makes  us  callous 
and  indifferent  to  ii^erior  grievances.  No  man  regards  an 
eruption  upon  the  surface  when  the  noble  parts  are  invaded, 
and  he  feels  a  mortification  approaching  to  his  heart.  The 
free  election  of  our  representatives  in  parliament  compre- 
hen<k,  because  it  is  the  source  and  security  c^,  every  right 
and  privilege  of  the  English  nation.  The  ministry  have 
realized  the  compendious  ideas  of  Caligula.  They  know  that 
the  Hberty,  the  laws,  and  property  of  an  Englishman  have  in 
truth  but  one  neck,  and  that,  to  violate  the  freedom  of  election, 
strikes  deeply  at  them  alL 
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*  Matthew  and  Fatriek  Kennedy  kad  been  condemned  to  suffer  death  for 
the  murder  of  John  Bigby,  a  watchman.  Their  sister.  Miss  Kennedy,  was 
a  prostitute  well  known  to  many  of  the  courtiers  of  the  day,  and  her  inter- 
cession availed  to  obtain  for  them,  first  a  respite,  and  afterwards  a  pardon. 
The  widow  of  Bigby,  neyertheless,  kid  an  appeal  against  the  murderers, 
and  a  new  trial  was  {^pointed.  The  friends  of  Miss  Kennedy,  howeyer, 
bought  them  off,  by  a  present  to  the  widow  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and,  in  consequence,  she  desisted  firom  appearing  against  the 
prisoners  when  they  were  arraigned. 
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LETTEE   XL*. 

TO   LOBD  KOBTH. 

Ht  Lobd^  August  22, 1770. 

Mr.  Lutteell's  services  vrere  the  chief  support  and  ornament 
of  the  Dnke  of  Grafton's  administration.  The  honour  of 
rewarding  them  was  reserved  for  your  lordship.  The  duke, 
it  seems,  had  contracted  an  ohligation  he  was  ashamed  to 
acknowledge,  and  unahle  to  acquit.  You,  my  Lord,  had  no 
scruples.  You  accepted  of  the  succession  with  all  its  in- 
combrances,  and  have  paid  Mr.  Luttrell  his  legacy,  at  the 
hazard  of  ruining  the  estate. 

When  this  accomplished  youth  declared  himself  the 
champion  of  government,  the  world  was  busy  in  inquiring 
what  honours  or  emoluments  could  be  a  sufficient  recompense, 
to  a  youns  man  of  his  rank  and  fortune  for  submittincr  to 
mark  his  IntiRnce  into  fifb  mth  the  vmiversal  contempt  and 
detestation  of  his  country.  His  noble  father  had  not  been  so 
precipitate.  To  vacate  his  seat  in  parliament — to  intrude 
upon  a  county  in  which  he  had  no  interest  or  connection — 
to  possess  himself  of  another  man's  right,  and  to  maintain  it 
in  defiance  of  public  shame  as  well  as  justice,  bespoke  a 
degree  of  zeal  or  of  depravity  which  all  the  favour  of  a  pious 
prince  could  hardly  requite.  I  protest,  my  Lord,  there  is  in 
this  young  man's  conduct  a  strain  of  prostitution,  which,  for 
its  singularity,  I  cannot  but  admire.    He  has  discovered  a 

*  Ib  ihe  peruBal  of  the  itrictnres  of  Jnimis>  it  should  be  home  in  amd, 
that,  in  repaid  to  the  great  conatitational  grounds  on  which  the  two  adverse 
parties  of  the  Crown  and  the  Opposition  had  taken  each  its  separate  stand, 
both  were  in  the  right  The  ezecutiwD  power  did  well  to  maintain  its 
£^ity  with  Bimness,  in  spite  of  &etioas  importunity,  or  popidsar  outrage. 
It  did  well  to  preserve  the  sovereign  from  the  humiliation  of  being  treated 
madf  as  a  knatie  in  lihe  hands  of  the  Whigs.  The  Opposition,  on 
the  o&er  ImmI,  acted  a  part  which,  however  intended,  had  substantially  the 
effect  ti£  true  patriotism  when  tiiey  lesisted  the  execution  of  general  war> 
Bats,  tended  with  reprobation  what  they  esteemed  an  ignominious  peao», 
npported  WjUbb,  sntwithstanding  his  private  errors,  agaiiist  ministeri&I 
eppzmbn,  ssiMrted  die  idohted  -rights  of  l^e  electors  of  Kiddlesez,  snd 
ageiiy  watched  against  any  undue  interposition  ef  the  military  force  m 
the  offdinajy  exercise  of  th*  civil  authority.  Sndi  were  the  good  and  evil  of 
tile  sirnggle.  Junius  belonged  i»  the  oonatitiitional  or  reeiBting  party,  and 
^  his  pnrpeae  tbe  pieMot  letter  if  written  with  admirable  iowoe,  livelhieig, 
•nd  propriety.— Ed. 
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new  line  in  the  human  character — he  has  degraded  even  the 
name  of  Luttrell,  and  gratified  his  father's  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  with  every  possible  disposition  to 
patronise  this  kind  of  merit,  was  contented  with  pronouncing 
Colonel  Luttreirs  panegyric*.  The  gallant  spirit,  the  disin- 
terested zeal  of  the  young  adventurer,  were  echoed  through 
the  House  of  Lords.  His  Grace  repeatedly  pledged  himself 
to  the  House,  as  an  evidence  of  the  purity  of  his  friend 
Mr.  LuttreU's  intentions,  that  he  had  engaged  without  any 
prospect  of  personal  benefit,  and  that  the  idea  of  compensa- 
tion would  mortally  offend  himf.  The  noble  Duke  could 
hardly  be  in  earnest ;  but  he  had  lately  quitted  his  employ- 
ment, and  began  to  think  it  necessary  to  take  some  care  of 
his  reputation.  At  that  very  moment  the  Irish  negotiation 
was  probably  begun.  Come  forward,  thou  worthy  represen- 
tative of  Lord  Bute,  and  tell  this  insulted  country,  who 
advised  the  king  to  appoint  Mr.  Luttrell  adjutant-oekeral 
to  the  army  in  Ireland.  By  what  management  was  Colonel 
Cuninghame  prevailed  on  to  resign  his  employment,  and  the 
obsequious  Gisbome  to  accept  of  a  pension  for  the  government 
of  Einsale^?  Was  it  an  original  stipulation  with  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  or  dpes  he  owe  his  preferment  to  your  Lord- 
ship s  partiality,  or  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  friendship? 
My  Lord,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  trace  this  mea- 
sure to  its  source,  we  can  follow  the  stream,  and  warn  the 
country  of  its  approaching  destruction.  The  English  nation 
must  be  roused,  and  put  upon  its  guard.  Mr.  Luttrell  has 
already  shown  us  how  far  he  may  be  trusted  whenever  an 
open  attack  is  to  be  made  upon  the  liberties  of  this  country. 

*  At  this  time  he  was  only  lieuteDant-coloneL 

f  He  now  says  that  his  great  object  ib  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  that  he 
vill  have  it.— Junius. 

\  This  infiEunous  transaction  ought  to  be  explained  to  the  public  Colonel 
Gisborne  was  qnarter-master-general  in  Ireland.  Lord  Townshend  pezsuadei 
him  to  resign  to  a  Scotch  officer,  one  Fraser,  and  gives  him  the  govenuneot 
of  Einsale.  Colonel  Cuninghame  was  adjutant-general  in  Ireland.  Lord 
Townshend  offers  him  a  pension  to  induce  him  to  resign  to  LattrelL  Cim> 
inghame  treats  the  offer  with  contempt.  What's  to  be  done  1  Poor  Git- 
borne  must  move  once  more.  He  accepts  of  a  pension  of  5002.  a  year  uutil 
a  government  of  greater  value  shall  become  vacant.  Colonel  Cuninghame 
is  made  governor  of  Einsale ;  and  Luttrell,  at  last,  for  whom  the  whde 
machinery  is  put  in  motion,  becomes  adjutant-genenl,  and  in  eflfect  takei 
.he  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland. — Junius. 
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I  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  a  deliberate  plan  formed.  Your 
Lordship  best  knows  by  whom ;  the  corruption  of  the  legis- 
lative body  on  this  side,  a  military  force  on  the  other,  and 
then  farewell  to  England !  It  is  impossible  that  any  minister 
shall  dare  to  advise  the  king  to  place  such  a  man  as  Luttrell 
in  the  confidential  post  of  adjutant-general,  if  there  were  not 
s6me  secret  purpose  in  view  which  only  such  a  man  as  Lut- 
trell is  fit  to  promote.  The  insult  offered  to  the  army  in 
general  is  as  gross  as  the  outrage  intended  to  the  people  of 
England.  What !  Lieutenant-colonel  Luttrell  to  be  adjutant- 
general  of  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men !  One  would 
think  his  Majesty's  campaigns  at  Blackheath  and  Wimble- 
don might  have  taught  him  better.  I  cannot  help  wish- 
ing General  Harvey  joy  of  a  colleague  who  does  so  much 
honour  to  the  employment.  But,  my  Lord,  this  measure 
is  too  daring  to  pass  unnoticed,  too  dangerous  to  be  received 
with  indifference  or  submission.  You  shall  not  have  time 
to  remodel  the  Irish  army.  They  vnll  not  submit  to  be 
garbled  by  Colonel  Luttrell.  As  a  mischief  to  the  English 
constitution  (for  he  is  not  worth  the  name  of  enemy),  they 
already  detest  him.  As  a  boy,  impudently  thrust  over  their 
heads,  they  vdll  receive  him  vdth  indignation  and  contempt. 
As  for  you,  my  Lord,  who  perhaps  are  ne  more  than  the 
blind  unhappy  instrument  of  Lord  Bute  and  her  Koyal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  be  assured  that  you  shall 
be  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  advice  which  has  been  given, 
and  either  discover  your  accomplices,  or  fall  a  sacrifice  to 

their  security. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLI. 

TO   THE   RIGHT  HONOURABLE   LORD   MANSFIELD*. 

My  Lord,  November  14,  1770. 

The  appearance  of  this  letter  will  attract  the  curiosity  of 
the  public,   and  command  even  your  Lordship's  attention. 

*  In  the  enveloj>e  to  this  address,  Junius  makes  the  following  observation : — 
"The  inclosed,  though  begun  within  these  few  days,  has  been  greatly 
laboured."     Private  Letter,  No.  24. 
Warned,  by  their  adventures  with  WiUces,  the  ministers,  though  sorely 
VOL.  I.  X 
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I  am  considembly  in  your  debt,  and'  shall  endeavour,  once  for 
all,  to  balance  the  aacount.  Accept  of  thi8>  address,  my 
Lord,  as  a  prologue  to  more  important  scenes,  in  which  you 
will  probably  be  called  upon  to  act  or  suffer; 

JTou  will  not  question  my  vecaoity  when  I  assure  you,  that 
it  has  not  been  owing  to  any,  particular  respect  for  your  person 
Ihat  I  have  abstained  from  you  so  long.  Besides  the  distress 
and  danger  with  which  the  press  is  tihreatened,  when  your 
Lordship  is  party,  and  the  party  is  to  be  judge,  I  confess  I  have 
been  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  Our  language 
has  no  term  of  reproach,  the  mind  has  no  idea  of  detesta- 
tion, which  has  not  already  been  happily  applied  to  you,  and 
exhausted.  Ample  justice  has  been  done  by  abler  pens  than 
mine  to  the  separate  merits  of  your  life,  and  character.     Let  it 


galled  by  Junius,  did  not  think  it  politic  to  combat  him  by  the  shield  and 
spear  of  legal  prosecution  till  his  Letter  to  ike  King  appeared  to  them  to 
have  proceeded  to  an  audacity  of  seditious  invective  which  could  not  &il  to 
provoke  the  indignation  of  every  Englishman  in  whose  breast  false  patriotism 
had.  not  utterly  extinguished  all  sentiments  of  loyalty.  Mn  Wood&ll,  there* 
jQare,  the  original  publisher  of  that  and  the  other  letters  of  Junius^  Mr.'Almon, 
who  had  sold  it  in  a  publication  called  the  London  Mvseum,  Mr.  Hilleri 
the  publisher  of  the  London  Evening  Post,  and  others  who  had  also  re- 
printed the  same  letter  to  the  king,  were  broughtj  at  differrat  times,  to  trial. 
Almon's  trial  came  on  first ;  he  was  found  guilty  of  selling  the  letter  by  the 
jury.  The  sentence  pronounced,  upon  him  was,. to  pay  a. fine  of  ten  marks^ 
and  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  for  two  years;  himself  to  be 
bound  in  four  hundred  pounds,  his  sureties  in  two  hundred  pounds  each. 
Woodfall  was  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  of  printing  and  pvMisktng  only. 
Miller  and  Baldwin  were  acquitted.  At  the  trial  of  Robinson,  one  of  the 
jurymen,  starting  up  while  the  judge  was  giving  his  charge,  cried,  You  need 
not  my  any  more,  for  I  am  determined  to  acquit  him.  And,  in  consequence 
of  this  irregularity,  the  trial  was  put  off  till  the  next  term.  On  these  trials 
the  court  wished  to  confine  the  juries  to  find  simply  the  fact  of  printing  or 
publishing,  without  giving  any  opinion  of  its  guilt  or  innocence. 

It  was  after  the  issue  of  these  trials  had  shown,  what  the  publishers  of 
the  letters  of  Junius  had  to  dread,  that  the  author  addressed  the  present 
long  and  eloquent  one  to  Lord  Mansfield.  In  this  letter  Junius  professes  to 
write  an  invective  of  revenge :.  relates,  in  opprobrium  against  Lord  Mans- 
field, some  particulars  of  his  lordship's  early  life ;  condemns  tJie  general 
tenor  of  his  conduct  as  a  judge ;  accuses  him  of  endeavouring  continually 
to  sophisticate  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  England,  by  debasing  additions  out 
of  the  civil  law  of  B'Ome ;,  blames  him,  for  giving  evil  political  advice  to  his 
sovereign ;  and  concludes  with  threatening  fiercer  inyective  i£  the  jgrinten 
ef  this  letter  should,  be  harassed  by  prosecutioiur^p. 
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1^  my  humble  office  to  collect  the  scattered  sweets^  till  their 
united  virtue  tortures  the  sense. 

Permit  me  to  begin  with  paying  a  just  tribute  to  Scotch 
sincerity  wherever  I  find  it.  I  own  I  am  not  apt  to  confide 
m  the  professions  of  gentlemen  of  that  country;  and  when 
Aey  smile,  I  feel  an  involuntary  emotion  to  guard  myself 
against  mischief.  With  this  general  opinion  of  an  ancient 
nation,  I  always  thought  it  much  to  your  Lordship's  honour, 
that  in  your  earlier  days,  you  were  but  little  infected  with 
the  prudence  of  your  country.  You  had  some  original  attach- 
ments, which  you-  took  every  proper  opportunity  to  acknow- 
ledge. The  liberal  spirit  of  youth  prevailed  over  your  native 
diiBcretion.  Your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  an  unhappy  prince  was 
expressed  with  the  sincerity  of  wine,  and  some  of  the  solem- 
aities  of  religion*.  This,  1  conceive,  is  the  most  amiable 
point  of  view  in  which  your  character  has  appeared.  Like  an 
bonest  man,  you  took  that  part  in  politico  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  your  birth,  education,  country,  and  con- 
aectionsf .     There  was  something  generous  in  your  attach- 

*  This  man  was  always  a  rank  Jacobite.  Lord  Bavensworth  procbced  lite 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  having  frequently  drunk  the  Pretenders 
hsaltii  upon  his  knees.— 'JinotinsL 

f  This  statement  of  Lord  Mansfield's  immediate  connection  yritU  the 
Pretender's  secretary  has  been  disputed ;  and  the  charge  advanced  by  Lord 
Bavensworth  of  his  having  drunk  the  Pretender's  health  upon  his  knees, 
fvas  made  the  subject  of  investigation  before  the  Privy  Council  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  year  1753,  which  terminated  in  Mr.  Mniray's  acquit- 
tai,  both  tribunals  declaring  the  charge  to  be  a  foul  calumny.  That  Lord 
Kansfield,  however,  lay  under  the  public  imputation  of  being  a  relative  of 
the  Pretender's  secretary  is  certain  ;  as,  in  a  memorial  in  Dodington's  Diary, 
p.  iil,  edit.  1809,  anonymously  addressed  to  General  Hawley,  and  written 
ror  the  avowed  purpose  -of  procuring  the  Solicitor-General's  dismission,  he  is 
thus  spoken  of  :< — "  To  have  a  Scotsman,  of  a  most  disaffected  fsuuily,  and 
allied  to  the  Pretendiar's  Jint  minister^  consulted  in  the  education  of  the 
Bnnce  of  Wales,  must  tend  to  alarm  and  disgust  the  friends  of  the  present 
royal  ^unily.  Dodington,  who  was  intimate  with  Lord  Mansfield,  then  Mr. 
Hurray,  nowhere  contradicts  the  supposed  connection ;  who,  nevertheless, 
it  is  presumed,  would  haye  done  so  if  the  assertion  had  not  been  true.  |lr. 
Hiuiay,  wh^t  a  student  in  the  TemplO).  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Yemen,  a  rich  Jacobite  mercer  on  Ludgate  Hill,  and  the  toast  referred 
to  is  said  to  have  been  frequently  drunk  in  the  house  of  this  gentleman. 
Kr.  Yemon  on  his  death  bequeathed  to  Mc.  Mnrcay  aa  estate  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Chester  and  Derby. 

X  2 
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ment  to  the  banished  house  of  Stuart.  We  lament  the  mis- 
takes of  a  good  man,  and  do  not  begin  to  detest  him  until  he 
affects  to  renounce  his  principles.  Why  did  you  not  adhere 
to  that  loyalty  you  once  professed  ?  Why  did  you  not  follow 
the  example  of  your  worthy  brother  *  ?  With  him  you  might 
have  shared  in  the  honour  of  the  Pretender's  confidence— 
with  him  you  might  have  preserved  the  integrity  of  your 
character,  and  England,  I  think,  might  have  spared  jm 
without  regret.  Your  friends  will  say,  perhaps,  that,  although 
you  deserted  the  fortune  of  your  liege  lord,  you  have  adhered 
firmly  to  the  principles  which  drove  his  father  from  the 
throne ;  that  without  openly  supporting  the  person,  you  have 
done  essential  service  to  the  cause,  and  consoled  yourself  for 
the  loss  of  a  favourite  family,  by  reviving  and  establishing 
the  maxims  of  their  government.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
a  Scotchman's  understanding  corrects  the  error  of  his  heart. 
My  Lord,  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  defence,  and  can 
trace  it  through  all  your  conduct.  I  see  through  your  \vhole 
life  one  uniform  plan  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  crown  at 
the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  To  this  object 
your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  have  been  constantly 
directed.  In  contempt  or  ignorance  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  you  have  made  it  your  study  to  introduce  into  the 
court  where  you  preside  maxims  of  jurisprudence  unknown 
to  Englishmen.  The  Eoman  code,  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  opinion  of  foreign  civilians  are  your  perpetual  theme; 
but  who  ever  heard  you  mention  Magna  Charta  or  the  Bill 
of  Rights  with  approbation  or  respect  ?  By  such  treacherous 
arts  the  noble  simplicity  and  free  spirit  of  our  Saxon  laws 
were  first  corrupted.  The  Norman  conquest  was  not  com- 
plete until  Norman  lawyers  had  introduced  their  laws,  and 
reduced  slavery  to  a  system.  This  one  leading  piinciple 
directs  your  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and  accounts  for  your 
treatment  of  juries.  It  is  not  in  political  questions  only 
(for  there  the  courtier  might  be  forgiven),  but  let  the  cause 
be  what  it  may,  your  understanding  is  equally  on  the  rack, 
either  to  contract  the  power  of  the  jury,  or  to  mislead  their 

*  Confidential  secretary  to  the  late  Pretender.     This  circumstance  con- 
firmed the  friendship  between  the  brothers. — Junius. 
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judgment.  For  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I  appeal  to  the 
doctrine  you  delivered  in  Lord  Grosvenor's  cause.  An  action 
for  criminal  conversation  heing  brought  by  a  peer  against  a 
prince  of  the  blood*,  you  were  daring  enough  to  tell  the 
jury  that,  in  fixing  the  damages,  they  .were  to  pay  no  regard 
to  the  quality  or  fortune  of  the  parties ;  that  it  was  a  trial 
between  A.  and  B.;  that  they  were  to  consider  the  of- 
fence in  a  moral  light  only,  and  give  no  greater  damages 
to  a  peer  of  the  realm  than  to  the  meanest  mechanic.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  refute  a  doctrine  which,  if  it  was 
meant  for  law,  carries  falsehood  and  absurdity  upon  the 
face  of  it;  but,  if  it  was  meant  for  a  declaration  of  your 
political  creed,  is  clear  and  consistent.  Under  an  arbitrary 
governmenf  all  ranks  and  distinctions  are  confounded.  The 
honour  of  a  nobleman  is  no  more  considered  than  the  re- 
putation of  a  peasant,  for,  with  different  liveries,  they  are 
equally  slaves. 

Even  in  matters  of  private  property  we  see  the  same  bias 
and  inclination  to  depart  from  the  decisions  of  your  prede- 
cessors, which  you  certainly  ought  to  receive  as  evidence  of 
the  common  law.  Instead  of  those  certain  positive  rules  by 
which  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  should  invariably  be 
determined,  you  have  fondly  introduced  your  own  unsettled 
notions  of  equity  and  substantial  justice.  Decisions  given 
upon  such  principles  do  not  alarm  the  public  so  much  as  they 
ought,  because  the  consequence  and  tendency  of  each  par- 
ticular instance  is  not  observed  or  regarded.  In  the  mean- 
time the  practice  gains  ground ;  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
becomes  a  court  of  equity,  and  the  judge,  instead  of  con- 
sulting strictly  the  law  of  the  land,  refers  only  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  court,  and  to  the  purity  of  his  own  conscience. 
The  naftne  of  Mr.  Justice  Yates  will  naturally  revive  in  your 
mind  some  of  those  emotions  of  fear  and  detestation  >vith 

*  The  action  was  brought  by  Lord  Grosvenor  against  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland for  criminal  conversation  with  Lady  Grosvenor;  and  the  cause  in 
which  Lord  Mansfield  delivered  the  opinion  here  charged  to  him^  was  tried 
before  his  Lordship  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  July  5,  1770.  The 
damages  were  laid  at  100,000^. :  the  verdict  was  for  10,000^. .  The  doc- 
trine here  objected  against  by  Junius  has  since  been  relinquished  in  courts 
of  justice^  and  his  own  substituted. 
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wbicb  you  always  beheld  him*.  That  great  lawyer,  that 
honest  man,  saw  your  whole  conduct  in  the  light  that  I  <lo. 
After  years  of  ine&ectual  resistance  to  the  pernicious  piin 
ciples  introduced  hy  your  Lordship,  and  uniiormly  supported 
by  your  humble  frisnds  upon  the  bench,  he  determined  to 
quit  a  court  whose  proceedings  and  decisions  he  could  neitha 
assent  to  with  honour  nor  oppose  with  success. 

The  injustice  done  to  an  individual  is  sometimes  of  service 
to  the  public  f.  Facts  are  apt  to  alarm  us  more  than  the 
most  dangerous  principles.  The  sufferings  and  firmness  of 
a  printer  have  roused  the  public  attention.  You  knew  and 
felt  that  your  conduct  would  not  bear  a  parliamentary  inqmiy, 
and  you  hoped  to  escape  ijb  by  the  meanest,  the  basest  sacri- 
fice of  dignity  and  consistency  that  ever  was  mad^  by  a  great 
magistrate.  Where  was  your  firmness,  where  was  that  m- 
dictive  spirit,  of  which  we  have  fieen  so  many  examples,  when 
a  man,  so  inconsiderable  as  Bingley,  could  force  you  to  con- 
fess, in  the  face  of  this  country  that,  for  two  years  together, 
you  had  illegally  deprived  an  English  subject  of  his  liberty, 
and  that  he  had  triumphed  over  you  at  last  ?  Yet  I  own,  my 
Lord,  that  yours  is  not  an  uncommon  character.  Women,  am 
men  like  women,  are  timid,  A^indictive,  and  irresolute.  Their 
passions  counteract  each  other,  and  make  the  same  creatore 
at  one  moment  hateful,  at  another  contemptible.  I  fancy,  my 
Lord,  some  time  will  elapse  before  you  venture  to  commit 
another  Englishman  for  refusing  to  smswer  interrc^atories  I. 

*  Sir  Joseph  Yates  was  lately  dead.  The  facts  which  Junias  relates  are 
trae.  Yates  was  an  able  and  upright  judge,  hut  incapable  of  improying  the 
spirit  of  the  law  in  his  interpretation  of  it.  There  was  opposition  of  jan- 
dical  principles  and  of  personal  views  between  him  and  Xord  Mansfield. 
He  passed  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  the  ith  of  May;  hisdeata 
happened  on  the  /7th  of  June,  1770.— Ed.  ' 

t  The  oppression  of  an  obscure  individual  gave  birth  to  the  famow 
Jffabeas  Corptts  Act  of  31  Car.  II.  which  is  frequently  considered  as  another 
Magna  Charta  of  the  kingdom. — Black&tonej  iii.  135. — Junius. 

X  "  Bingley  was  committed  for  contempt  in  not  submitting  to  be  examined. 
He  lay  in  prison  two  years,  until  the  Crown  thought  the  matter  ffligW 
occasion  some  serious  complaint,  and  therefore  he  was  let  out,  in  the  same 
contumacious  state  he  had  been  put  in,  with  all  his  sins  about  him,  W" 
anointed  and  unaimealed.  There  was  much  coquetry  between  the  Couk 
and  the  Attorney-General  about  who  should  undet]go  the  ridicule  of  letting 
him  escape." — Vide  another  Letter  to  Almon,  p.  189. — Junius. 
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The  doctrme  *yott  ^ave  constftntly  delivered  in  'cases  of 
libel,  is  another  pow€frful  evidence  of  «  settled  tplan  to  con- 
tnct  .the  legal  ^oyrer  of  juries,  -and  to  draw  questions  inse 
parable  f rom  f adis  Within  the  arbUriutn  of  the  court.  Here, 
my  Lord,  you  harve  fortune  of  your  side.  When  you  invade 
^e  province  of  the  jury  in  matter  df  libel,  you,  in  effect, 
attack  the  liberty  of  the  ^ess,  and,  with  a  single  g^oke, 
wound  two  of  your  greatest ^ enemies.  In  some  instances  you 
haye  succeeded,  because  jurymen  are  too  often  ignorant  of 
their  own  rights,  and  too  apt  to  be  awed  by  the  authority  of 
a  chief  justice.  In  other  crhninal  prosecutions  the  malice  of 
Ihe  design  is  confessedly  as  much  the  subject  of  consideration 
to  a  jury  as  the  certainty  of  the  fact.  If  a  different  doctrine 
prevails  in  the  case  of  libels,  why  should  it  not  extend  to  all 
criminal  cases?  Why  not  to  capital  offences?  I  see  no 
leason  (and  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is 
no  good  one)  "why  the  life  of  the  eubject  should  be  better 
poteoted  against  you  than  his  liberty  or  property.  Why 
should  you  enjoy  liie  full  power  of  piflory,  fee,  and  impri*- 
flonment,  and  not  be  indulged  with  hangmg  or  transporta- 
tion? With  your  Lordship's  fertile  genius  and  merciM 
disposition,  I  can  conceive  such  an  exercise  of  the  power  you 
have,  as  could  hardly  be  Bggra>vated  by  that  which  you  hme 
not*. 

But,  my  Lord,  since  you  har^e  laboured  (and  not  unsuccese- 
fally)  to  destroy  the  substance  of  the  trial,  why  should  you 
stiffer  the  form  of  the  verdict  to  remain  ?  Why  force  twelve 
honest  men,  in  palpable  Tiolation  of  their  oaths,  to  pronounce 
Iheir  fellow-siibject  a  guilty  man,  when,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  you  forbid  their  inquiring  into  the  only  circum- 
stance which,  in  the  eye  of  law  and  reason,  constitutes  guilt — 
the  malignity  or  innocence  of  his  intentions  ?  But  I  under- 
stand your  Lordship.  If  you  could  succeed  in  making  the 
trial  by  jury  useless  and  ridiculous,  you  might  then  with 
greater  safety  introduce  a  bill  into  parliament  for  enlargir^ 
Qie  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  extending  your  favourite 

*  An  act  of  parliament  already  mentioned,  declaratory  of  the  rights  of 
jnries  in  cases  of  libel,  which  Mr.  Fox,  with  the  assistanee  of  Mr.  'Erskine, 
introduced,  established  the  principle,  ''  that  the  jury  is,  in  regard  to  libels, 
to  judge  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact^  of  intention  as  wellas  of  the  eacterior 
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trial  by  interrogatories  to  eveiy  question  in  which  the  life  oar 
liberty  of  an  Englishman  is  concerned*. 

Your  charge  to  the  juiy,  in  the  prosecutidh  against  Almon 
and  Woodfall,  contradicts  the  highest  legal  authorities  as 
well  as  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason.  In  Miller's  cause, 
and  still  more  expressly  in  that  of  Baldwin,  you  have  pro- 
ceeded a  step  further,  and  grossly  contradicted  yourself 
You  may  know,  perhaps,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  insult  yoa 
by  an  appeal  to  your  experience,  that  the  language  of  tru& 
is  uniform  and  consistent.  To  depart  from  it  safely  requires 
memory  and  discretion.  In  the  two  last  trials  your  charge  to 
the  jury  began,  as  usual,  with  assuring  them  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  that  they  were  to  find  the  bare 
fact,  and  not  concern  themselves  about  the  legal  inferences 
drawn  from  it,  or  the  degree  of  the  defendant's  guilt.  Thus 
far  you  were  consistent  with  your  former  practice.  But  how 
will  you  account  for  the  conclusion  ?  You  told  the  jury  that, 
*'  if,  after  all,  they  would  take  upon  themselves  to  determine 
the  law,  they  might  do  it,  but  they  must  be  very  sure  that 
they  determined  according  to  law,  for  it  touched  their  con- 
sciences, and  they  acted  at  their  peril."  If  I  understand 
your  first  proposition,  you  meant  to  affirm,  that  the  jury  were 
not  competent  judges  of  the  law  in  the  criminal  case  of  a 
libel — that  it  did  not  fall  within  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  that, 
with  respect  to  them,  the  malice  or  innocence  of  the  defend- 
ant's intentions  would  be  a  question  coram  nan  judice. 
But  the  second  proposition  clears  away  your  own  difiSculties, 
and  restores  the  jury  to  all  their  judicial  capacities.  Yoa 
make  the  competence  of  the  court  to  depend  upon  the 
legality  of  the  decision  f.     In  the  first  instance  you  deny 


»    u\ 


The  phHosophical  poet  doth  notably  deacribe  the  damnable  and 
damned  proceedings  of  the  Judge  of  Hell : 

**  Gnossius  hie  Ehadamanthos  habet  durissima  regna, 
"  Castigatque,  auditque  dolos,  svMgitque  fateri. 
First  he  pnnisheth  and  then  he  heareth ;  and,  lastly,  compelleth  to  confess, 
and  makes  and  mars  laws  at  his  pleasure ;  like  as  the  Centurion  in  the 
holy  history  did  to  St.  Paul,  for  the  text  saith,  CevUurio  apjyrehendi  Paulun^ 
jnssitf  et  se  caienis  ligari,  et  tunc  intsrrooabat,  quisfmsset,  et  quid  fecisset/ 
but  good  judges  and  justices  abhor  these  courses.** — Coke  %  Inst,  55. — 
Junius. 

t  Directly  the  reverse  of  the  doctrine  he  constantly  maintained  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  elsewhere  upon  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex  Section. 
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the  power  absolutely.  In  the  second,  you  admit  the  power, 
provided  it  be  legally  exercised.  Now,  my  Lord,  without 
pretending  to  reconcile  the  distinctions  of  Westminster  Hall 
with  the  simple  information  of  common  sense  or  the  inte- 
grity of  fair  argument,  I  shall  be  understood  by  your  Lord- 
ship when  I  assert  that,  if  a  jury  or  any  other  court  of 
judicature  (for  jurors  are  judges)  have  no  right  to  entertain 
a  cause  or  question  at  law,  it  signifies  nothing  whether  their 
decision  be  or  be  not  according  to  law.  Their  decision  is  in 
itself  a  mere  nullity ;  the  parties  are  not  bound  to  submit 
to  it ;  and,  if  the  jury  run  any  risk  of  punishment,  it  is  not 
for  pronouncing  a  corrupt  or  illegal  verdict,  but  for  the  ille- 
gality of  meddling  with  a  point  on  which  they  have  no  legal 
authonty  to  decide  *. 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  reminding  your  Lordship 
of  the  name  of  Mr.  Benson.  Without  offering  any  legal 
objection,  you  ordered  a  special  juryman  to  be  set  aside  in 
a  cause  where  the  king  was  prosecutor.  The  novelty  of  the 
fact  required  explanation.  Will  you  condescend  to  tell  the 
world  by  what  law  or  custom  you  were  authorized  to  make  a 
peremptory  challenge  of  a  juryman  ?  The  parties,  indeed, 
have  this  power,  and  perhaps  jour  Lordship,  having  accus- 
tomed yourself  to  unite  the  characters  of  judge  and  party, 
may  claim  it  in  virtue  of  the  new  capacity  you  have  assumed, 
and  profit  by  your  own  wrong.  The  time  within  which  you 
might  have  been  punished  for  this  daring  attempt  to  pack  a 
jury  is,  I  fear,  elapsed ;  but  no  length  of  time  shall  erase  the 
record  of  it. 

The  mischiefs  you  have  done  this  country  are  not  confined 
to  your  interpretation  of  the  laws.  You  are  a  minister,  my 
Lord,  and,  as  such,  have  long  been  consulted ;  let  us  candidly 
examine  what  use  you  have  made  of  your  ministerial  influence ; 
I  will  not  descend  to  little  matters,  but  come  at  once  to  those 

He  invariably  asserted  that  the  decision  must  be  legal,  because  the  court 
was  competent;  and  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  enter  further  into  the 
question. — Junius. 

*  These  iniquitous  prosecutions  cost  the  best  of  princes  six  thousand 
pounds,  and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  disgrace  of  the  prosecutors.  In  the 
coune  of  one  of  them,  Judge  Aston  had  the  unparalleled  impudence  to  tell 
Mr.  Morris  (a  gentleman  of  unquestionable  honour  and  integrity,  and  who 
was  then  giving  his  evidence  on  oath),  that  he  thotUd  jpay  very  lUUe  regard 
to  any  affidavit  he  tliould  make, — Junius. 
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important  points  on  which  jour  resolution  was  waited  for,  on 
which  the  expectation  of  your  opinion  kepta  great  part  of  the 
nation  in  suspense.  A  constitutional  question  arises  upon  a 
declaration  of  the  law  of  parliament,  hj  which  the  freedom  of 
election  and  the  hirthright  of  the  subject  were  supposed  tr 
have  been  invaded ;  the  king's  servants  are  accused  of  violat 
ing  the  constitution ;  the  nation  is  in  a  ferment ;  the  ablest 
men  of  all  parties  engage  in  the  qifliestion,  and  exert  their 
utmost  abilities  in  >the  £scu8sion  of  it — what  part  has  the 
honest  Lord  Mansfield  aoted  ?  As  an  eminent  judge  of  the 
law,  his  opinion  would  have  been  respected ;  as  a  peer,  be  had 
a  right  to  demand  an  audience  of  his  sovereign,  and  inform  him 
that  his  ministers  were  pursuing  unconstitutional  measures ; 
upon  other  occasions,  my  Lord,  you  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
your  way  into  the  closet.  The  pretended  neutrality  of  belong- 
ing to  no  party  will  not  save  your  reputation ;  in  questions 
merely  political  an  honest  man  may  stand  neuter,  but  the  la?rB 
and  constitution  are  the  general  property  of  the  subjectr-not 
to  defend  is  to  relinquish;  and  who  is  there  so  senseless  as  to 
renounce  his  share  in  a  common  benefit,  unless  he  hopes  to 
profit  by  a  new  division  of  the  spoil  ?  As  a  lord  of  parliament 
you  were  repeatedly  called  upon  to  condemn  or  defend  the 
new  law  declared  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  you  affected 
to  have  scruples,  and  every  expedient  was  attempted  to  remove 
them ;  the  question  was  proposed  and  urged  to  you  in  a 
thousand  different  shapes ;  your  prudence  still  supplied  you 
with  evasion,  your  resolution  was  invincible ;  'for  my  omi  part 
I  am  not  anxious  to  penetrate  this  solemn  secret.  I  care  not 
to  whose  wisdom  it  is  entrusted,  nor  how  soon  you  carry  it 
with  you  to  your  grave*.  You  have  betrayed  your  opinion  by 
the  very  care  you  have  taken  to  conceal  it.  It  is  not  from 
Lord  Mansfield  that  we  expect  any  reserve  in  declaring  his 
real  sentiments  in  favour  of  Government,  otr  in  opposition  to 
the  people;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  motions  of  a 
timid,  dishonest  heart,  which  neither  has  virtue  enough  to 
acknowledge  truth,  nor  courage  to  contradict  it.  Yet  you  con- 
tinue to  snpport  an  administration  which  you  know  is  umver- 

*  He  taid  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  believed  he  should  ^^^ 
opinion  with  him  to  the  gnre.  It  was  afterwards  reported  that  he  fiw 
entrusted  it,  in  special  confidence,  to  the  ingenious  Duke  of  CumberlaatL— * 
Juinus. 
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s&lly  odious,  tmd  "Which,  on  someoocftsioiis,  you  yourself  speak 
of  with  contemirt.  You  would  fain  be  bought  to  take  no 
share  in  govenrmont,  while,  in  reality,  you  are  the  main 
spring  of  lihe  madhine.  Here,  too,  -we  trace  the  litde,  pru- 
dential policy  of  a  Sootohman.  Instead  of  acting  that  open, 
generous  part  which  'becomes  your  rank  and  station,  you 
meanly  skulk  into  the  oloset,  and  give  your  sovereign  such 
advice  as  you  have  not  spirit  to  avow  or  defend.  You  secretly 
engross  the  power,  while  you  decline  the  title  of  minister; 
and  though  you  dare  not  be  chancellor,  you  know  how  to 
secure  the  emoluments  of  the  office.  Are  the  seals  to  be  for 
ever  in  commission,  that  you  may  enjoy  five  thousand  pounds 
a  year?  I  beg  pardon,  my  Lord*,  your  fears  have  interposed 
at  last,  atnd  forced  you  to  resign ;  the  odium  of  continuing 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  such  terms  was  too  for- 
midable to  be  resisted.  What  a  multitude  of  bad  passions 
are  forced  to  submit  to  a  constitutional  infirmity !  But  though 
you  have  Telinquished  the  salary,  you  still  assume  the  rights 
of  a  minister ;  your  conduct  it  seems  must  be  defended  in 
parliament.  For  what  other  purpose  is  your  wretched  friend, 
that  miserable  seijeant,  posted  to  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Is  it  in  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Leigh  to  defend  the  great  Lord 
Mansfield  ?  or  is  he  only  the  Punch  of  the  puppet-show,  to 
speak  as  he  is  prompted  by  the  chief  juggler  behind  the 
curtainf? 

In  public  affairs,  my  Lord,  cunning,  let  it  be  ever  so  well 
wrought,  will  not  conduct  a  man  honourably  through  life; 
like  bad  money,  it  may  be  current  for  a  time,  but  it  will  soon 
l)e  cried  down ;  it  cannot  consist  with  a  liberal  spirit,  though 
it  be  sonaetimes  united  with  extraordinary  qualifications. 
When  I  acknowledge  your  abilities  you  may  believe  I  am 
sincere.   I  feel  for  human  nature,  when  I  see  a  man  so  gifted 

*  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  Yorke,  whose  suicide  hag  been  already 
mentioned  (p.  271,)  on  his  appointment  to  the  Chancellorship,  the  great  seal 
■ffas  held  in  commission  by  Sir  Sydney  Stafford  Smythe,  the  hon.  Henry 
^thurst,  and  Sir  Kichard  Aston ;  while  Lord  Mansfield  was  appointed 
Speaker  of  the  Upper  House,  and  reoeired  the  fees  altaohed  to  that  import- 
ant situation.  Lord  Apsley,  about  the  date  of  this  letter,  succeeded  to  both 
offices. 

t  This  paragraph  gagged  poor  Leigh.  I  really  am  concerned  for  the  man, 
and  wish  it  were  possible  to  open  his  mouth.  He  is  »  very  pretty  orator.^- 
Junus. 
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as  you  are  descend  to  such  vile  practice ;  yet  do  not  suffer  your 
vanity  to  console  you  too  soon.  Belieye  me,  my  good  Lord, 
you  are  not  admired  in  the  same  degree  in  which  you  are 
detested.  It  is  only  the  partiality  of  your  friends  that  ba- 
lances the  defects  of  your  heart  with  the  superiority  of  your 
understanding ;  no  learned  man,  even  among  your  own  tribe, 
thinks  you  qualified  to  preside  in  a  court  of  common  law ;  yet 
it  is  confessed  that,  under  Justinian,  you  might  have  made  an 
incomparable  Prator,  It  is  remarkable  enough,  but  I  hope 
not  ominous,  that  the  laws  you  understand  best,  and  the 
judges  you  affect  to  admire  most,  flourished  in  the  decline  of 
a  great  empire,  and  are  supposed  to  have  contributed  to 
its  fall. 

Here,  my  Lord,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  pause  together. 
It  is  not  for  my  own  sake  that  I  wish  you  to  consider  the 
delicacy  of  your  situation.  Beware  how  you  indulge  the  first 
emotions  of  your  resentment.  This  paper  is  delivered  to  the 
world,  and  cannot  be  recalled.  The  persecution  of  an  innocent 
printer  cannot  alter  &cts  nor  refute  arguments.  Do  not  fur- 
nish me  with  farther  materials  against  yourself.  An  honest 
man,  like  the  true  religion,  appeals  to  the  understanding,  or 
modestly  confides  in  the  internal  evidence  of  his  conscience ; 
the  impostor  employs  force  instead  of  argument,  imposes 
silence  where  he  cannot  convince,  and  propagates  his  character 
by  the  sword.    * 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLII*. 

TO   TDE   PBINTEB   OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISEB. 

Sib,  January  30,  1771. 

If  we  recollect  in  what  manner  the  Mng's  friends  have  been 
constantly  employed,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised 

*  Falkland  Islands,  adjacent  to  the  continent  of  South  America,  were  dis- 
coTered  by  the  early  navigators  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  since. 
The  Spaniards  considered  them  as  included  in  the   grant  to  their  aove- 
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at  any  condition  of  disgrace  to  which  the  once  respected  name 
of  Englishmen  may  be  degraded.  His  Majesty  has  no  cares 
but  such  as  concern  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  country 
In  his  royal  breast  there  is  no  room  left  for  resentment,  no 
place  for  hostile  sentiments  against  the  natural  enemies  of 
his  crown.  The  system  of  government  is  uniform :  violence 
and  oppression  at  home  can  only  be  supported  by  treachery 
and  submission  abroad.  When  the  civil  rights  of  the  people 
are  daringly  invaded  on  one  side,  what  have  we  to  expect  but 
that  their  political  rights  should  be  deserted  and  betrayed,  in 
the  same  proportion,  on  the  other?  The  plan  of  domestic 
policy  which  h^  been  invariably  pursued  from  the  moment  of 
his  present  Majesty's  accession  engrosses  all  the  attention  of 
his  servants ;  they  know  that  the  security  of  their  places 
depends  upon  their  maintaining,  at  any  hazard,  the  secret 
system  of  the  closet.  A  foreign  war  might  embarrass,  an  un- 
favourable event  might  ruin  the  minister,  and  defeat  the  deep- 
laid  scheme  of  policy  to  which  he  and  his  associates  owe  their 
employments.  Kather  than  suffer  the  execution  of  that 
scheme  to  be  delayed  or  interrupted,  the  king  has  been 
advised  to  make  a  public  surrender,  a  solemn  sacrifice,  in  the 


reigns  from  the  Boman  Pontiff.  The  English  claimed  them  by  the  right 
supposed  to  be  conferred  by  priority  of  discovery.  They  remained 
desolate  and  neglected  till  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  at  last 
judged  by  the  English,  that,  as  a  station  from  which  the  Spaniards  of  South 
America  might  be  annoyed  in  war,  or  visited  for  commercial  purposes  during 
peace,  these  isles  might  be  seized  and  colonised  with  advantage.  They  were 
accordingly  occupied  by  an  English  force,  and  some  slight  fortifications 
erected.  Aware  of  the  danger  to  their  empire  in  South  America  if  a 
flourishing  English  colony  should  be  established  so  near,  the  Spaniards 
sent  an  armament  from  an  Americah  port,  which  dispossessed  the  English, 
and  sent  them  ignominiously  home.  An  act  of  such  hostility  was  to  be 
resented.  Complaints  were  made  to  the  Court  of  Madrid ;  and  preparations 
Were  at  the  same  time  commenced  for  going  to  war  if  the  Spaniards  should 
refuse  to  restore  the  islands  without  a  contest.  Negotiations  were  protracted, 
but  the  Spaniards  at  length  agreed  to  make  the  required  restitution,  but 
without  relinquishing  their  right;  while  it  was  secretly  stipulated  that 
Kngland,  soon  after  the  surrender,  should  evacuate  the  disputed  possession. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1771,  the  king  was  enabled  to  inform  his  par- 
liament of  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  with  Spain.  Opposition  arraigned 
the  dishonour  of  the  implied  conditions.  Junius  undertook  to  rouse  public 
opinion  on  their  side  in  the  present  letter,  which  is  more  ably  ivritten 
than  those  on  the  subject  of  the  London  petitions. — Ed. 
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iace  of  all  Europe,  not  only  of  tiie  inteceste  of  his  subjects^ 
bat  of  his  own  personal  zeputatii^n,  and  of  the  di^tj  of  thai 
crown  which  his  predecessors  have  worn  with  honour.  These 
are  strong  terms.  Sir,  but  tbey  are  supported  by  fact  aad 
argument. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  has  been  for  some  years  in  pos- 
session of  an  island^  to  which^  as  the  ministry  themselves 
have  repeatedly  asserted,  the  Spaniards  had  no  claim  of  right 
The  importance  of  the  place  is  not  in  question ;  if  it  were,  a 
better  judgment  might  be  formed  of  it  from  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Anson  and  Lord  Egmont,  and  from  the  anxiety  of  the 
Spaniards,  than  from  any  fallacious  insinuations  thrown  out 
by  men  whose  interest  it  is  to  undervaluje  that  property  which 
they  are  determined  to  relinquish.  The  pretensions  of  Spain 
were  a  subject  of  negotiation  between  the  two  courts;  they 
had  been  discussed  but  not  admitted ;  iAxQ  king  of  Spain,  in  these 
ciroumstances,  bids  adieu  to  amicable  negotiation,  and  appeals 
directly  to  the  sword.  The  expedition,  against  Port  Egmont 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  sudden,  ill-concerted  enterprise; 
it  seems  to  have  been  oondocted  not  only  vTith  tha  usual 
military  precautions,  but  in  all  ihe  forms  and'  ceremonies  of 
war.  A  frigate  was  first  employed  to  examine  the  strength 
of  the  place ;  a  message  was  then  sent,  demanding  immediate 
possession,  in  the  catholic  king's  name,  and  ordering  our 
people  to  depart;  at  last,  a  military  force  appears,  and  com- 
pels the  garrison  to  surrender.  A  formal  capitulation  ensues, 
and  his  Majesty's  ship,  which  might  at  least  have  been  per- 
mitted to  bring  home  his  troops  immediately,  is  detained  in 
port  twenty  days,  and  her  rudder  forcibly  tak^n  away.  This 
train  of  feicts  carries  no  appearance  of  the  rashness  or  violence 
of  a  Spanish  governor ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  plan  seems 
to  have  been  formed  and  executed  in  consequence  of  dliiberate 
orders,  and  a  regular  instruction  from  the  S^mish  court. 
Mr.  Bucarelli  is  not  a  pirate,  nor  has  he  been  treated  as  such 
by  those  who  employed  him*.  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman,  when  I  affirm  that  our  king  owes  him  a  signal 
reparation.  Where  will'  the  humiliation  of  this  country  end ! 
A  king  of  Great  Britain,  not  contented  with  placing  himself 

*  The  goyemtMr  of  Bnenos  Ayres,  tinder  whose  dlreotion  the  expedition 
sent  to  take  possesrion  of  Port  Egmont  wa»  ft>pvard«d ;  and  who^  it  was 
well  known,  £d  not  act  without  authority. 
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upon  a  level  with  a  Spanish  governor,  descends  so,  bw  as  to 
do  a  notorious  injustice  to  that  governor.  As  a  salvo  for  his 
own  reputation,  he  has  heen  advised  to  traduce  the  character 
of  a  hrave  officer,  and-  to  treat  him  ae  a  common  robber,  when 
he  knew  with  certainty  that  Mr.  Bucarelli  had  acted  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  fimd  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty. 
Thus  it  happens  in  private  life,  vdth  a  man  who  has  no  spirit 
nor  sense  of  honour :  one  of  his  equals  orders  a  servant  to 
strike  him  ;  instead  of  returning  the  blow  to  his  master,  his 
courage  is  contented  with  throwing  an  aspersion,  equally  fjalse 
and  public,  upon  the  character  of  the  servant. 

This  short  recapitulation'  was  necessary  to  introduce  the 
consideration  of  his  Majesty's  speech  of  13th  November,  1770, 
and  the  subsequent  measures  of  government.  The  excessive 
caution  ynih  which  the  speech  was  drawn  up  had  impressed 
upon  me  an  early  conviction  that  no  semous  resentment  was 
thought  of,  and  tiiat  the  conclusion  of  the  business,  whenever 
it  happened,  must,  in  some  degree,  be  dishonourable  to  Eng- 
Itmd.  There  appears  through  the  whole  speech  a  guard  and 
reserve  in  the  choice  of  expression,  which  shows  how  careful 
the  ministry  were  not  to  embarrass  their  future  prospects  by 
any  firm  or  spirited  declaration  from  the  throne.  When  all 
hopes  of  peace  are  lost,  his  Majesty  tells  his  parliament  that 
he  is  preparing,  not  for  barbarous  war,  but  (with  all  his 
mother's  softness*) /or  a  different  situation.  An  open  act  of 
hostility,  authorised  by  the  catholic  king,  is  called  an  act  of  a 
governor.  This  act,  to  avoid  the  mention  of  a  regular  siege 
and  surrender,  passes  under  the  piratical  description  of  seizing 
hy  force ;  and  the  thing  taken  is  described,  not  as  a  part  of 
the  king's  territory  or  proper /dominion,  but  merely  as  a 
possession — a- word  expressly  chosen  in  contradistinction  to,  and 
exclusionr  of,  the  idea  of  right,  and  to  prepare  us  for  a  future 
surrender  both  of  the  right  and  of  the  possession.  Yet  this 
speech.  Sir,  cautious  and  equivocal  as  it  is,  cannot,  by  any 
sophistry,  be  accommodated  to  the  measures  which  have  since 
been  adopted ;  it  seemed  to  promise  that  whatever  might  be 
given  up  by  secret  stipulation,  some  care  would  be  taken  to 
save  appearances  to  ^e  public.     The  event  shows  us  that 

*  Alluding  to  the  Tolgar  report  of  the  day,  that  tiie  Ptihcess  Dowager  of 
Wales  had  interftfed  in  the  Spanish  negotlatien. 
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to  depart,  in  the  minatest  article,  from  the  nicety  and  strict- 
ness of  punctilio,  is  as  dangerous  to  national  honour  as  to 
female  virtue.  The  woman  Mrho  admits  of  one  familiarity 
seldom  knows  where  to  stop,  or  what  to  refuse ;  and  when  the 
counsels  of  a  great  country  give  way  in  a  single  instance, 
when  once  they* are  inclined  to  submission,  every  step  accele- 
rates the  rapidity  of  the  descent.  The  ministry  themselves, 
when  they  framed  the  speech,  did  not  foresee  that  they  should 
ever  accede  to  such  an  accommodation  as  they  have  since 
advised  their,  master  to  accept  of. 

The  king  says,  the  honour  of  my  crown  and  the  rights  of  my 
people  are  deeply  affected.  The  Spaniard,  in  his  reply,  says, 
I  give  you  back  possession,  but  I  adhere  to  my  claim  of  prior 
right,  reserving  the  assertion  of  it  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity. 

The  speech  says,  I  made  an  immediate  demand  of  satisfac- 
tion, and,  if  that  fails,  I  am  prepared  to  do  myself  justice. 
This  immediate  demand  must  have  been  sent  to  Madrid  on 
the  12th  of  September,  or  in  a  few  days  after.  It  was  cer- 
tainly refused,  or  evaded,  and  the  king  has  not  done  himself 
justice ;  when  the  first  magistrate  speaks  to  the  nation,  some 
care  should  be  taken  of  his  apparent  veracity. 

The  speech  proceeds  to  say,  I  shall  not  discontinue  my 
preparations  until  I  have  received  proper  reparation  for  the 
injury.  If  this  assurance  may  be  relied  on,  what  an  enormous 
expense  is  entailed,  sine  die,  upon  this  unhappy  country! 
Restitution  of  a  possession,  and  reparation  of  an  injury,  ara  as 
different  in  substance  as  they  are  in  language  ;  the  very  act 
of  restitution  may  contain,  as  in  this  instance  it  palpably  does, 
a  shameful  aggravation  of  the  injury.  A  man  of  spirit  does 
not  measure  the  degree  of  an  injury  by  the  mere  positive 
damage  he  has  sustained;  he  considers  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded,  he  resents  the  superiority  asserted  ov^ 
him,  and  rejects  with  indiguation  the  claim  of  right  which 
his  adversary  endeavours  to  estahlish  and  would  force  him  to 
acknowledge 

The  motives  on  which  the  catholic  king  makes  restitution 
are,  if  possible,  more  insolent  and  disgraceful  to  our  soverei^ 
than  even  the  declaratory  condition  annexed  to  it.  After 
taking  four  months  to  consider  whether  the  expedition  was 
undertaken  by  his  own  orders  or  not,  he  condescends  to  dis- 
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avow  the  enterprise  and  to  restore  tbe  island,  not  from  any 
regard  to  justice,  not  from  any  regard  he  bears  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  but  merely /rom  the  permasion  in  which  he  is  of  the 
pacific  sentiments  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain ;  at  this  rate,  if 
onr  king  had  discovered  the  spirit  of  a  man,  if  he  had  made  a 
peremptory  demand  of  satisfaction,  the  king  of  Spain  would 
have  given  him  a  peremptory  refusal.  But  why  this  unseason- 
able, this  ridiculous  mention  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain's 
pacific  intentions  ?  Have  they  ever  been  in  question  ?  Was 
\e  the  aggressor  ?  Does  he  attack  foreign  powers  without 
provocation  ?  Does  he  even  resist  when  he  is  insulted  ?  No, 
Sir,  if  any  ideas  of  strife  or  hostility  have  entered  his  royal 
mind,  they  have  a  very  different  direction.  The  enemies  of 
England  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 

After  all.  Sir,  to  what  kind  of  disavowal  has  the  king  of 
Spain  at  last  consented  ?  Supposing  it  made  in  proper  time, 
it  should  have  been  accompanied  with  instant  restitution,  and 
if  Mr.  Bucarelli  acted  without  orders,  he  deserved  death.  Now, 
Sir,  instead  of  inmiediate  restitution  we  have  a  four  months* 
negotiation ;  and  the  officer,  whose  act  is  disavowed,  returns 
to  court  and  is  loaded  with  honours. 

If  the  actual  situation  of  Europe  be  considered,  the  treachery 
of  the  king's  servants,  particularly  of  Lord  North,  who  takes 
the  whole  upon  himself,  will  appear  in  the  strongest  colours 
of  aggravation .  Our  allies  were  masters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  king  of  France's  present  aversion  from  war  and  the  dis- 
traction of  his  affairs  are  notorious ;  he  is  now  in  a  state  of 
^Tir  with  his  people ;  in  vain  did  the  catholic  king  solicit  him 
to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  against  us ;  his  finances  were  in 
the  last  disorder,  and  it  was  probable  that  his  troops  might 
™d  sufficient  employment  at  home.  In  these  circumstances 
^e  might  have  dictated  the  law  to  Spain.  There  are  no  terms 
to  which  she  might  not  have  been  compelled  to  submit ;  at 
the  worst,  a  war  with  Spain  alone  carries  the  fairest  promise 
y^  advantage.  One  good  effect  at  least  would  have  been 
j^ediately  produced  by  it— the  desertion  of  France  would 
have  irritated  her  ally,  and,  in  all  probability,  have  dissolved 
^0  family  compact  The  scene  is  now  fatally  changed;  the 
advantage  is  thrown  away,  the  most  favourable  opportunity  is 
^<>st;  hereafter  we  shall  know  the  value  of  it.     When  thfl 
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French  king  is  reconciled  to  his  snhjects,  when  Spain  has 
completed  her  pr^arations,  when  the  collected  strength  of 
the  hoose  of  Bourhon  attacks  ns  at  once,  the  king  himself 
will  he  ahle  to  detennine  upon  the  wisdom  or  imprudence  of 
his  present  conduct.  As  far  as  the  prohahility  of  argument 
extends,  we  may  safely  pronounce  that  a  conjuncture,  whidi 
threatens  the  very  heing  of  this  country,  has  been  wilfully 
prepared  and  forwarded  by  our  own  ministry.  How  far  the 
people  may  be  animated  under  the  present  administration  I 
know  not ;  but  this  I  know  with  certainty,  that,  under  the 
present  administration,  or  if  anything  like  it  should  continue, 
it  is  of  very  little  moment  whether  we  are  a  conquered  nation 
or  not*. 

Having  travelled  thus  far  in  the  high  road  of  matter  of  fact, 
I  may  now  be  permitted  to  wander  a  little  into  the  field  of 
imagination.  Let  us  banish  from  our  minds  the  persuasion 
that  these  events  have  really  happened  in  the  reign  of  the 
hest  of  princes ;  let  us  consider  diem  as  nothing  more  than 
the  materials  of  a  fable,  in  which  we  may  conceive  the  sove- 
reign of  some  other  country  to  be  concerned.  I  mean  to 
violate  all  the  laws  of  probability,  when  I  suppose  that  this 
imaginary  king,  after  having  voluntarily  disgraced  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  might  return  to  a  sense  of  his  -dis- 
honour I — that  he  might  perceive  the  snare  laid  for  him  by 
his  ministers,  and  feel  a  spark  of  shame  kindling  in  his  breast. 
The  part  he  must  then  be  obliged  to  act  would  overwhelm 
him  with  confusion.  To  his  parliament  lie  must  say,  /  called 
you  together  to  receive  your  advice^  and  have  never  asked  your 

*  The  king's  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador's  declaration  is  drawn 
up  in  barbarous  French,  and  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Bochford.  This  diplo- 
matic lord  has  spent  his  life  in  the  study  and  practice  of  etiqttettes,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  a  profound  master  of  the  oeremonies.  I  will  not  imnih  Inm 
by  any  reference  to  grammar  or  common  sense.  If  he  were  even  aequainted 
with  the  common  forms  of  his  office,  I  should  think  him  as  well  qualified 
for  it  as  any  man  in  his  Majesty's  service.  The  reader  is  requested  to 
observe  Lord  Rochford's  method  of  authenticating  a  public  instrument. 
''En  foi  de  quoi,  mot  sontsign^  un  des  prineipauz  secretaires  d'«tet  de 
S.  M.  B.  ai  fligne  k  |«Mente  de  ma  signature  ordinaire,  et  a  ieelle 
£iit  apposer  le  cachet  de  not  armes."  In  three  lines  there  are  no  less  than 
seven  false  concords.  But  the  man  does  not  even  know  the  style  of  his 
office  ; — if  he  had  known  it,  he  would  have  said,  '^  nous,  soussigne^  secre- 
taire d'etat  de  S.  M.  B.  awns  »gn6,"  &c.— Junius. 
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'9pini<m ;  to  tbe  merdbont,  I  hcwe  distre9sed  your  eommeroe,  I 
have  dragged  your  seamen  otet  of  your  ships,  I  have  loaded  you 
■mth  a  fffievous  weight  of  inmirances ;  to  the  landholder,  I  told 
you  war  was  too  probable  when  I  was  determined  to  submit  to 
any  terms  of  accommodation,  I  -extorted  new  taxes  from  you 
before  it  was  possible  they  could  be  wanted,  and  am  now  unable 
to  account  for  the  application  of  them ;  to  the  public  creditor, 
I  have  delivered  up  your  fortunes  a  prey  to  foreigners,  and  to 
the  vilest  of  your  feUow-subjects,  Perhaps  this  repenting 
prince  might  conclude  with  one  general  acknowledgment  to 
them  all,  J  have  involved  every  rank  of  my  subjects  in  anxiety 
and  distress,  and  have  nothing  to  offer  you  in  return  but  the 
certainty  of  national  dishonour,  an  anned  truce,  and  peace 
vithout  security. 

If  these  accounts  were  settled  there  would  still  remain  an 
apology  to  he  made  to  his  navy  and  to  his  army.  To  the  first  he 
would  say,  you  were  once  the  terror  of  the  world,  hut  go  back  to 
your  harbours ;  a  man  dishonoured,  as  I  am,  has  no  use  for 
your  service.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  would  appear  again 
t)efore  his  soldiers,  even  in  the  pacific  cereirony  of  a  review*. 
IBut,  wherever  he  appeared,  the  humiliating  confession  would 
be  extorted  from  him.  /  have  received  a  olow,  and  had  not 
spirit  to  resent  it;  I  demanded  satisfaction,  and  have  a^eepted 
a  declaration  in  which  the  right  to  strike  me  again  is  asserted 
and  confirmed.  His  countenance  at  least  would  speak  this 
language,  and  even  his  guards  would  blush  for  him. 

Sut  to  return  to  our  ailment.  The  niizu&try,  it  seems, 
•are  labouring  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  honour 
of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  This  new  idea  has 
yet  been  only  started  in  discourse,  for,  in  effect,  both  objects 
have  been  equally  sacrificed.  I  neither  understand  the  dis- 
tinction, nor  what  nse  the  ministry  propose  to  make  of  it. 
The  king's  honour  is  that  of  his  people.  Tfieir  real  honour  and 
real  interest  are  the  same ;  I  am  not  contending  for  a  vain 
punctilio.  A  dear,  unblemished  character  comprehends  not 
only  the  integrity  that  will  not  offer,  but  the  spirit  that  will  not 
submit  to  an  injury ;  and  whether  it  belongs  to  an  individual  or 
to  a  community  it  is  the  foundation  of  peace,  of  independence, 

*  A  mistake.     He  appears  before  them  every  dfly  with  the  marie  of  a 
blow  upon  his  fiice. — Prohpudorl — Junius. 
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and  of  safety.  Private  credit  is  wealth,  public  honour  is 
security ;  the  feather  that  adorns  the  royal  bird,  supports  its 
flight ;  strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and  you  fix  him  to  the  earth* 

JUNIUS. 


It  was  agaiiiBt  the  preceding  letter  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  engaged  by  the 
ministry  to  muster  his  aigmnentative  powers.  His  answer,  published  in  1771, 
is  entitled, ''  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respecting  Falkland's  Islands;" 
from  which  the  following  is  worth  transcribing : — 

*'  Of  Junius  it  cannot  be  said,  as  of  Ulysses,  that  he  scatters  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions among  the  vulgar ;  for  he  cries  havoc  without  reserve,  and  endea- 
vours to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  foreign  and  of  civil  war,  ignorant  whither  they 
are  going,  and  careless  what  may  be  their  prey.  Junius  has  sometimes  made 
his  satire  felt,  but  let  not  injudicious  admiration  mistake  the  venom  of  the 
shaft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  He  has  sometimes  sported  with  lucky 
malice ;  but  to  him  that  knows  his  company,  it  is  not  hard  to  be  sarcastic  in 
a  mask.  While  he  walks  like  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  in  a  coat  of  darkness, 
he  may  do  much  mischief  with  little  strength.  Novelty  captivates  the  super- 
ficial  and  thoughtless ;  vehemence  delights  the  discontented  and  turbulent. 
He  that  contn^icts  acknowledged  truth  will  always  have  an  audience ;  he 
that  vilifies  established  authority  will  always  find  abettors. 

''  Junius  burst  into  notice  with  a  blaze  of  impudence  which  has  xarely 
glared  upon  the  world  before,  and  drew  the  rabble  after  him  as  a  monster 
makes  a  show.  When  he  had  once  provided  for  his  safety  by  impenetrable 
secrecy,  he  had  nothing  to  combat  but  truth  and  justice,  enemies  whom  he 
knows  to  be  feeble  in  the  dark.  Being  then  at  liberty  to  indulge  himsdf  in 
all  the  immunities  of  invisibility ;  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  he  has  been 
bold ;  out  of  the  reach  of  shame — he  has  been  confident  As  a  rhetorician, 
he  has  the  art  of  persuading  when  he  seconded  desire  ;  as  a  reasoner,  he  has 
convinced  those  who  had  no  doubt  before;  as  a  moralist,  he  has  taught  that 
virtue  may  disgrace ;  and  as  a  patriot,  he  has  gratified  the  mean  by  insults 
on  the  high.  Finding  sedition  ascendant,  he  has  been  able  to  advance  it ; 
finding  the  nation  combustible,  he  has  been  able  to  inflame  it.  Let  us 
abstract  from  his  wit  the  vivacity  of  insolence,  and  withdraw  from  his  efficacy 
the  sympathetic  fitvour  of  plebeian  malignity ;  I  do  not  say  that  we  shall 
leave  him  nothing;  the  cause  that  I  defend  scorns  the  help  of  £edsehood; 
but  if  we  leave  him  only  his  merit,  what  will  be  his  praise  1 

**  It  is  not  by  his  liveliness  of  imagery,  his  pungency  of  periods,  or  his 
fertility  of  allusion,  that  he  detains  the  cits  of  London  and  the  boors  of 
Middlesex.  Of  style  and  sentiment  they  take  no  cognizance.  They  admire 
him  for  virtues  like  their  own,  for  contempt  of  order  and  violence  of  out* 
rage,  for  rage  of  defiunation  and  audacity  of  jalsehood.  The  supporters  of 
the  Bill  of  Bights  feel  no  niceties  of  composition,  nor  dexterities  of  sophistry; 
their  faculties  are  better  proportioned  to  the  bawl  of  Bellas  or  barbarity  of 
Beckford  ;  but  they  are  told  that  Junius  is  on  their  side,  and  they  are  there* 
fore  sure  that  Junius  is  in&Ilible.  Those  who  know  not  whither  he  would 
lead  them,  resolve  to  follow  him ;  and  those  who  cannot  find  his  meanings 
hope  he  means  rebellion. 
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"Jnnias  is  an  nnusnal  phenomenon  on  which  some  have  gazed  with 
wonder,  and  some  with  terror,  but  wonder  and  terror  are  transitory  passions. 
He  will  soon  be  more  closely  viewed,  or  more  attentively  examined,  and 
what  folly  has  taken  for  a  comet  that,  from  its  flaming  hair,  shook  pestilence 
and  war,  inquiry  will  find  to  be  only  a  meteor  formed  by  the  vapours 
of  putrefying  democracy,  and  kindled  into  flame  by  the  effervescence  of 
interest  struggling  with  conviction,  which  after  having  plunged  its  followers 
in  a  bog,  will  leave  us  inquiring  why  we  regarded  it. 

"  Yet  though  I  cannot  think  the  style  of  Junius  secure  from  criticism, 
though  his  expressions  are  often  trite,  and  his  periods  feeble,  I  should  neter 
have  stationed  him  where  he  has  placed  himself,  had  I  not  rated  him  by  his 
morals  rather  than  his  faculties.  '  What,*  says  Pope,  '  must  be  the  priest, 
where  the  monkey  is  a  god  V  What  must  be  the  drudge  of  a  party  of  which 
the  heads  are  WUkes  and  Crosby,  Sawbridge  and  Townshend  ] 

"  Junius  knows  his  own  meaning,  and  can  therefore  tell  it.  He  is  an  enemy 
to  the  ministry,  he  sees  them  hourly  growing  stronger.  He  knows  that  a 
war  at  once  unjust  and  unsuccessful  would  have  certainly  displaced  them, 
and  is  therefore,  in  his  zeal  for  his  country,  angry  that  war  was  not  unjustly 
■ade,  and  unsuccessfully  conducted;  but  there  are  others  whose  thoughts  aro 
less  clearly  expressed,  and  whose  schemes,  perhaps,  are  less  consequentially 
digested,  who  declare  that  they  do  not  wish  for  a  rupture,  yet  condemn  the 
ministry  for  not  doing  that  from  which  a  rupture  would  naturally  have  fol- 

Of  this  pamphlet  the  ministry  were  not  a  little  proud;  and  especj^Uy  as 
they  made  no  doubt  that  Junius  would  hereby  be  drawn  into  a  paper  con- 
test with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  that  hence  they  would  possess  a  greater  facility 
of  detecting  him.  Junius  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  trap  laid  for 
him,  and  made  no  direct  reply  whatever. 


LETTER  XLIII 

TO   'raE  PRINTER  OP  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  February  6,  1771. 

I  HOPE  your  correspondent  Junius  is  better  employed  than  in 
answering  or  reading  the  criticisms  of  a  newspaper.  This  is 
a  task  from  which,  if  he  were  inclined  to  submit  to  it,  his 
friends  ought  to  relieve  him*.  Upon  this  principle  T  shall 
^dertake  to  answer  Anti-Junius,  more,  I  believe,  to  his 
conviction  than  to  his  satisfaction.  Not  daring  to  attack  the 
Jnain  body  of  Junius's  last  letter,  he  triumphs  in  having,  as 

*  In  his  Pre£Eice  (p.  91),  Junius  says  his  "  subordinate  character  is  never 
pulty  of  the  indecorum  of  praising  his  principal;"  but  does  not  this  com- 
iitencement  savour  strongly  of  laudation  ^--Ed. 
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he  thinks,  surprised  an  outpost,  and  cut  off  a  detadied 
argument,  a  mere  straggling  proposition.  Bat  ev^  in  this 
petty  warfare,  he  shall  find  himself  defeated. 

Junius  does  not  speak  of  the  Spanish  nation  as  the  natural 
enemies  of  England.  He  applies  that  description,  with  the 
strictest  truth  and  justice,  to  the  Spanish  CaurL  From  the 
moment  when  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  ascended 
that  throne,  their  whole  system  of  government  was  inverted 
and  became  hostile  to  this  country.  Unity  of  possession 
introduced  a  unity  of  politics,  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  bad 
reason  when  he  said  to  his  grandson,  "TA^  Pyrenees  are 
removed,''  The  history  of  the  present  century  is  one  con- 
tinued confirmation  of  the  prophecy. 

The  assertion  "  ThcU  violence  and  oppression  at  home  can. 
only  he  supported  by  treachery  and  submission  e^troad"  is, 
applied  to  a  free  people  whose  rights  are  invaded,  not  to  the' 
government  of  a  country  where  despotic  or  absolute  power  is 
confessedly  vested  in  the  prince ;  and  with  this  application^ 
the  assertion  is  true.  An  absolute  monarch  having  no  pointa 
to  car^y  at  home  will  naturally  maintain  the  honour  of  his 
crown  in  all  his  transactions  with  foreign  powers.  But  if  \m 
could  suppose  the  sovereign  of  a  free  nation  possessed  with  a 
design  to  make  himself  absolute,  he  would  be  inconsistent 
with  himself  if  he  suffered  his  projects  to  be  interrupted  or 
embarrassed  by  a  foreign  war,  unless  that  war  tended,  as  in 
some  cases  it  might,  to  promote  his  principal  design.  Of  the 
three  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  of  conduct  (quoted  by 
Anti-Junius)  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  the  only  one  in 
point.  Harry  the  Eighth,  by  the  submission  of  his  parlia- 
ment, was  as  absolute  a  prince  as  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  government  was  not  oppressive  to  the 
people ;  and  as  to  her  foreign  wars,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
that  they  were  unavoidable.  The  national  honour  was  not  in- 
question.  She  was  compelled  to  fight  in  defence  of  her  own 
person  and  of  her  title  to  the  crown.  In  the  common  course 
of  selfish  policy,  Oliver  Cromwell  should  have  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  foreign  powers,  or  at  least  have  avoided  disputes 
with  them  the  better  to  establish  his  tyranny  at  home.  Had 
he  been  only  a  bad  man,  he  would  have  sacrificed  the  honojar 
of  the  nation  to  the  success  of  his  domestic  policy.  But,  with 
all  his  crimes,  he  had .  the  spirit  of  an  Englishman*     Tha 
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eoBdttct  of  such  a  man  most  always  be  an  exception  to  vulgar 
rales.  He  had  aMlities  sufficient  to  reconcile  contradictions, 
and  to  make  a  great  nation  at  the  same  moment  unhappy  and 
formidable.  If  it  were  not  for  the  respect  I  bear  the  minister, 
I  could  name  a  man  who,  without  one  grain  of  understandings 
can  do  half  as  much  as  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Whether  or  no  there  be  a  secret  system  in  the  closet,  and 
what  may  be  the  object  of  it,  are  questions  which  can  only  be 
determined  by  appearances,  and  on  which  every  man  must 
decide  for  himself. 

The  whole  plan  of  Junius's  letter  proves  that  he  himself 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  real  honour  of  the  crown 
and  the  real  interest  of  the  people.  In  the  climax,  to  which 
your  correspondent  objects,  Junius  adopts  the  language  of  the 
court,  aud  by  that  conformity,  gives  strength  to  his  argument. 
He  says  that,  "  the  king  has  not  only  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
his  peoj)le,  but  (what  was  likely  to  touch  him  more  nearly) 
his  personal  reputation,  and  the  dignity  of  his  crown,** 

The  queries  put  by  Anti-Junius  can  only  be  answered  by 
the  ministry*.  Abandoned  as  they  are,  I  fancy  they  will  not 
confess  that  they  have,  for  so  many  years,  maintained  pos- 
session of  another  man's  property.  After  admitting  the 
assertion  of  the  ministry,  viz.,  that  the  Spaniards  had  no 
rightful  claim,  and  after  justifying  them  for  saying  so,  it  is 
his  business,  not  mine,  to  give  us  some  good  reason  for  their 
suffering  the  pretensions  of  Spain  to  he  a  subject  of  negotiation. 
He  admits  the  facts ; — let  him  reconcile  them  if  he  can. 

The  last  paragraph  brings  us  back  to  the  original  question, 
whether  the  Spanish  declaration  contains  such  a  satisfaction 
as  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ought  to  have  accepted.  This 
was  the  field  upon  which  he  ought  to  have  encountered 
Junius  openly  ana  fairly.  But  here  he  leaves  the  argument 
as  no  longer  defensible.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with  one 
general  admonition  to  my  fellow-subjects ; — that,  when  they 
hear  these  matters  debated,  they  should  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  misled  by  genieral  declamations  upon  the  conveniences 
of  peace,  or  the  miseries  of  war.    Between  peace  and  war, 

•  A  writer,  mbsoribing  hiiMelf  Anti-Juniut,  attacked  the  preceding 
fetter  of  Junius  in  three  successive  numbers  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  in 
February,  1771 ;  but,  after  the  extracts  inserted  £rom  Dr.  Johnson,  his  letters 

hardly  entitled  to  further  notice. 
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abstractedly,  there  is  not,  there  cannot  be»  a  question  in  i^ 
mind  of  a  rational  being.  The  real  questions  are,  Have  we 
any  security  that  the  peace  we  have  so  dearly  purchased  wUl 
hist  a  twelvemonth?  and  if  not, — have  we,  or  huve  we  not, 
sacrificed  the  fairest  opportunity  of  making  war  with  ad- 
vantage f  ' 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLIV  *. 

TO   THE   PBINTEB  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADYEBTISEB. 

SIl^  April  22,  1771. 

To  write  for  profit  without  taxing  the  press,   to  writ©  for 
fame  and  to  be  unknown,  to  support  the  intrigues  of  faction 

*  The  debates  in  parliament  had  never  yet  been  r^;u1arly  and  avowedly 
published  in  the  newspapers.  But  various  artifices  had  been  used  in  order  to 
make  them  known,  under  some  affectation  of  disguise,  by  which  the  general 
curiosity  might  be  gratified  without  provoking  parliamentary  censure. 
Even  this  di^ise  began  to  be  laid  aside  under  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  had  begun  to  be  exercised  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
reign.  This  freedom  was,  however,  frequently  checked  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  printers  of  any  publication  in  which  either  House  was 
mentioned  were  liable  to  be  summoned  before  that  House,  confined, 
reprimanded,  severely  fined,  and  only  dismissed  after  they  had  made  the 
most  humiliating  submissions,  and  paid  large  sums  of  money  in  fines  and 
fees.  A  Lord  Marchmont,  especially,  used  to  watch  with  suspicious  vigilance 
over  the  newspapers,  and  to  make  motions  against  their  printers  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  whenever  any  of  the  proceedings  of  that  House  were,  however 
slightly,  mentioned  in  the  papers.  The  public  endured  this  severe  use  of  tho 
privilege  of  parliament  with  great  impatience.  The  printers  of  the  news^ 
papers  were  from  time  to  time  encouraged  to  set  it  at  defiance.  At  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  1771,  the  matter  was  brought  to  trial  between 
the  people  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

Accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament  had  been  printed  in  the  different 
newspapers.  Colonel  Onslow  made  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commmii 
afi;ainst  the  printers,  as  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  parliament 
The  printers  were  summoned  to  attend  the  House.  Those  who  obeyed  the 
summons,  obtained,  on  easy  terms,  their  pardon.  Robert  Thompson,  and 
John  Wheble,  printers  of  the  Gazetteer,  and  the  Middlesex  Journal^  slighted 
the  order;  and  a  proclamation  was  therefore  issued,  offering  a  reward  of  Mty 
pounds  to  apprehend  them.  On  the  18th  of  March,  the  printers  of  th« 
Mon-ning  Chronicle,  the  St.  Jamei*s  Chronicle,  the  Lcmdon,  the  U  hitehaU, 
and  the  General  Evenina,  Posts,  and  the  London  Packet,  were  also  ordered 
to  attend  the  House  of  Commons.  J.  Miller,  printer  of  the  London  MvaUng 
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and  to  be  disowned,  as  a  dangerous  auxiliary,  by  every  party 
k  the  kingdom,  are  contradictions  which  the  minister  must 

Poit,  slighting  this  order,  a  messenger  from  the  Commons  was,  on  the  14th, 
lent  to  teke  him  into  custody. 

While  these  proceedings  went  on  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  against  the 
printers,  the  city  was  in  a  commotion  against  their  vexatious  measures.  Mr. 
Wilkes,  now  alderman  of  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  concerted  a 
plan  to  baffle  all  the  wrath  of  ihe  Commons.  Wheble  was  apprehended,  in 
consequence  of  the  proclamation,  on  the  15th,  and  was  brought  before  him, 
then  the  sitting  alderman  at  Guildhall.  In  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  proclamation,  Wilkes  discharged  Wheble ;  bound 
him  oTer  to  prosecute  the  person  by  whom  he  had  been  apprehended; 
obl^ed  that  person  to  give  bail  for  his  future  appearance  in  trial ;  and  sent 
notice  of  these  proceedings  to  Lord  Hali&x,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state.  A  messenger  from  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  on  the  House  of 
Crommons  was  sent  to  take  into  custody  Miller,  the  refractory  printer  of  the 
London  Evening  Post.  Miller  was  instructed  to  charge  that  messenger  ns 
guilty  of  an  assault,  if  he  should  attempt  to  seize  him,  to  call  in  a  constable 
to  take  him  into  custody,  and  to  carry  him  before  the  city  magistrates.  All 
this  was  done.  Whittam,  the  messenger  from  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  attempt- 
ing to  seize  Miller,  was,  by  him,  carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor;  who,  with 
Aldcmien  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  committed  Whittam  to  Wood  tStreet-compter, 
Bod  afterwards  held  him  to  bail  for  his  future  appearance. 

At  the  news  of  this  invasion  of  their  privileges,  the  Commons  were  highly 
CBiaged.  They  summoned  Crosby,  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  attend  in  his  pkce,  and 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  committing  a  messenger  from  the  House  of 
Gonunons  into  custody.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  attend  the  House,  but 
Kfosed,  unless  he  might  attend  in  his  place  as  Member  for  Middlesex.  On 
the  19th,  Crosby  and  Oliver  obeyed  the  order  of  the  Commons.  They  justi- 
fied, or  attempted  to  justify,  their  conduct,  by  pleading  their  obligation  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  rights  of  the  city.  The  ministers  and  their  friends 
earnestly  proposed  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Oliver,  should  be  at  least 
Mmmitted  to  the  Tower  during  the  pleasure  of  the  House.  The  minority 
contended  with  every  argument  which  zeal  could  suggest  in  their  fiivour. 
OErer  was  sent  to  the  Tower  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  debate.  The 
ncognizance  of  Whittam  the  messenger  was  erased  out  of  the  minute  book 
of  recognizances  belonging  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  court  The  determination 
in  respect  to  Crosby,  the  Mayor,  was  delayed,  only  because  illness  made  him 
Unable  to  continue  in  the  House  till  the  dose  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 
On  the  27th,  the  Lord  Mayor  again  attended  in  his  place,  refused  all  con- 
cessions,  and  was  also  sent  to  the  Tower.  Wilkes  had  received  a  second 
order  to  attend  the  House,  which  he  slighted  equally  as  the  first.  He  was 
&  third  time  summoned  to  attend  on  the  8th  of  April.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
majority,  aware  that  he  would  still  slight  their  summons,  contrived  to  waive 
the  contention  which  he  courted  by  adjourning  over  the  day  on  which  he  was 
hst  ordered  to  attend,  and  then  ceasing  from  any  &rther  repetition  of  their 
Aunmons. 

In  the  mean  time  Crosby,  Wilkes,  and  Oliveri  were  extolled  as  the  firm 
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reconcile,  heiovQ  I  forfeit  my  credit  wiih  the  pabHc  I  maj* 
quit  the  service,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  suspect  mo  of 
desertion.  The  reputation  of  these  papers  is  an  honourable 
pledge  for  mj  attachment  to  the  people.  To  sacrifice  a 
respected  character,  and  to  renounce  the  esteem  of  society, 
requires  more  than  Mr.  Wedderbume'a  resolution*;  and. 
though,  in  him,  it  was  rather  a  profession  than  a  desertion  of 
his  pdneiples  (I  speak  tenderly  of  this  gentleman,  for  when: 

fiiendi  of  tlie fireedoinol  difcmrion.  Tha  thsnks  of  tlwCmamon Coandl  wen 
eigoiy  Toted  to  tbem.  A  ooounitteeof  die Coamon Council  was  appointed 
to  aanit  tliem  in  their  defoiceu  To  defray  the  neeeseary  ctpenee,  a  sum  of 
meiiey  was  aealoatly  giaiited.  In  their  puiage  tbrongh  the  ttraett,  between 
the  Manii<Hii  Houac^  the  Hoiue  of  Comraoiu,  and  the  Tower,  they  were 
followed  by  an  immenae  cKowd,  eraiaifting  not  merdy  of  the  populace,  but  of 
the  livory,  who  were  aealou  in  whatevorconld  thwart  tiie  Houaeof  Oomnumi 
or  the  Tiewtof  the  adminiHiatioD.  In  the  Tower,  the  Mayor  and  AldazaaB 
Oliver  were  visited  hy  the  leaders  of  the  minoatty  in  parliament;  and  had  n- 
table  kept  for  them  at  the  ezpenae  of  the  city.  AppUeation  was  made  to  die 
Chief  Justices  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Fleas,  to  admit 
them  to  bail.  Both  these  jadges,  however,  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  refbsed  to  interpose  between  that  House  and 
the  prisoners.  They  remaoned,  therefore,  in  ooo£nemcnt  till  the  pr6rogatioiB* 
of  AaX  session  of  parliament  Th^  were  then,  of  course,  set  at  liberty;  as 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  ceased.  They  were  receive^ 
when  they  left  the  Tower,  with  many  expressions  of  coagratulation  by  their 
fellow-citiaens.  The  printers  wefe  presented  with  a  gratificatiott  in  money 
from  the  supporters  <i  the  Bill,  of  Bights,  Whittam,  the  messenger,  was 
saved  l^  a  noli  protequi  from  the  prosecntton  which  was  in  the  printer** 
name  urged  against  him.  The  city,  aflter  Crosby  and  Oliver  were  at  liberty, 
again  petitioned  the  king  against  the  House  of  Commons.  From  the  period 
of  this  spirited  resistance,  the  printers  of  newspapers  have  been  tacitly  snf" 
fered  to  publish  sudi  accounts  as  they  could  procure  of  the  debates  in  the* 
two  Houaes  of  pariiament  without  punittenent,  unless  when  those  accouuiy 
have  misr^resoited  or  vilified  the  proceedings  of  eith»  House. 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  while  the  Lord  Ma3fnor  and  Alderman  Oliver  were 
still  in  the  Tower,  Junius  vrroto  the  present  lettor  {No,  44).  Its  design  is  to 
prove  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  no  right  to  imprison  for  any  contempt  of 
thi»r<  authori^.  It  may  not  be  one  of  hia  most  powerful  or  constitutional' 
production^  yet  itcontains  mudi  foros  of  reasoning,  authority,  and  eloquence. 
In  a  private  note  to  Alderman  Wilkes  (Private  Letters,  No.  70,  vol.  ii.)  hr 
says^  "  the  pains  I  took  with  that  paper  are  greatnr  than  I  can  express  to 
yon."— -Bn. 

*  Mr.  Wedderbmic^  progressively  Bann  Leughboirough  and  Earl  of  Boss* 
lyn,  had,  on  tiie  12th  of  January  preceding  the  date  of  this  letter,  been  pro- 
moted to  the  offices  of  Solicitw-Chsneral,  and  cofferer  to  the  queen.  His  politics* 
may,  therefore,  be  ascertained  without  trouble ;  yet  he  had  been  inducted' 
into  public  Hfa  under,  the  auspices  of  George  Orenville  after  the  latter  had 
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trettchery  is  in  qttestioii,  I  think  we  Bhould  make  allowances 
for  a  Scotchman),  jet  we  have  seen  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  and  almost  bereft  of 
his  faculties.  But  in  truth.  Sir,  I  have  left  no  room  for  an 
accommodation  with  the  piety  of  Saint  James's.  My  offences 
are  not  to  be  redeemed  by  recantation  or  repentance.  On  one 
side,  our  warmest  patriots  would  disclaim  me  as  a  burthen  to 
their  honest  ambition.  On  the  other,  the  vilest  prostitution,^ 
if  Junius  could  descend  to  it,  would  lose  its  natural  merit  and 
influence  in  the  cabinet,  and  treachery  be  no  longer  a  recom* 
mendation  to  the  royal  favour. 

The  persons  who  till  within  these  few  years,  have  been, 
most  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  high  chxuch  and  preroga- 
tive, are  now,  it  seems,  the  great  assertors  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  sudden  alteration  of  their 
sentiments  or  language  carries  with  it  a  suspicious  appearance.. 
When  I  hear  the  undefined  privileges  of  ^e  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature  exalted  by  Tories  and  Jacobites,  at  the 
expense  of  those  strict  rights  which  are  known  to  the  subject,, 
and  limited  by  the  laws,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  some 
mischievous  scheme  is  in  agitation  to  destroy  both  law  and 
privilege  by  opposing  them  to  each  other.  They  who  have' 
oniformly  denied  ihe  power  of  the  whole  legislature  to  alter 
the  descent  of  the  crown,  and  whose  ancestors,  in  rebellioa 
against  his  Majest/s  family,  have  defended  that  doctrine  at 
Ike  hazard  of  dieir  lives,  now  tell  us  iSaat  privilege  of  par- 
liament is  the  only  rule  of  right,  and  the  chief  security  of  the 
public  freedom.  I  fear.  Sir,  that  while  forms  remain,  there 
has  been  some  material  change  in  the-  substance  of  our 
constitution.  The  opinions  of  these  men  were  too  absurd  to 
be  so  easily  renounced.  Liberal  minds  are  open  to  convic* 
tion — liberal  doctrines  are  capable  of  improvement.  There 
are  proselytes  from  atheism,  but  none  from  superstition.  If 
their  present  professions  were  sincere,  I  think  they  could  not 
but  be  highly  offended  at  seeing  a  question  concerning  par- 
liam^itary  privilege  unnecessarily  started  at  a  season  so 
unfavourable  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  so  very  mean 

pnfessed  the  prindplei  of  Whiggism,  and  while  lie  wst  a  putiaan  of  Losd 
Bockingham ;  and  it  is*  to  this  defection  from  the  tenets  1&.  Wedderbonio 
avowed  till  this  pcnod,  that  our  author  bean  aUndea. 
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and  insignificant  a  person  as  the  minor  Onslow  *,  They  knew 
that  the  present  House  of  Commons,  having  commenced 
hostilities  with  the  people,  and  degraded  the  authority  of  the 
laws  hy  their  own  example,  were  likely  enough  to  he  resisted, 
per  fas  et  nefas.  If  they  were  really  friends  to  privilege,  they 
would  have  thought  the  question  of  right  too  dangerous  to  be 
hazarded  at  this  season,  and,  without  the  formality  of  a 
convention,  would  have  left  it  undecided. 

I  have  heen  silent  hitherto,  though  not  from  that  shameful 
indifference  ahout  the  interests  of  society  which  too  many  of 
us  profess,  and  call  moderation.  I  confess.  Sir,  that  I  felt  the 
prejudices  of  my  education,  in  favour  of  a  House  of  Commons, 
still  hanging  about  me.  I  thought  that  a  question  between 
law  and  privilege  f  could  never  be  brought  to  a  formal 
decision  without  inconvenience  to  the  public  service,  or  a 
manifest  diminution  of  legal  liberty ; — that  it  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  carefully  avoided:  and  when  I  saw  that  the 
violence  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  carried  them  too  far 
to  retreat,  I  determined  not  to  deliver  a  hasty  opinion  upon  a 
matter  of  so  much  delicacy  and  importance. 

The  state  of  things  is  much  altered  in  this  country  since  it 
was  necessary  to  protect  our  representatives  against  the  direct 
power  of  the  crown.  We  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
prerogative,  but  everything  from  undue  influence.  Formerly 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  people  that  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
should  be  left  imlimited  and  undefined.  At  present  it  is  not 
only  their  interest,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  essentially  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Cbnstitution,  that  the  privileges  of  par 
liament  should  be  strictly  ascertained  and  confined  within  the 
narrowest  bounds  the  nature  of  their  institution  will  admit  of. 
Upon  the  same  principle  on  which  I  would  have  resisted 
prerogative  in  the  last  century,  I  now  resist  privilege.  It  is 
indifferent  to  me  whether  the  crown,  by  its  own  immediate 

*  It  was  this  gentleman,  afterwards  Lord  Onslow,  who  moved  the  resolation 
against  the  printers  akeady  noticed;  and  who  commenced  a  prosecution  tar 
defamation  against  Home,  in  which  he  was  not  successful. 

+  The  transaction  referred  to  is  the  resistance  of  the  authority  of  a  mere 
royal  proclamation,  and  a  mere  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  city ;  the  arrests  and  counter-arrests  that  followed ;  and 
the  commitment  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  the  Tower.  See  pi«- 
vious  note,  p.  828,  and  Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  92. — Et>. 
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act,  imposes  new,  and  dispenses  with  old  laws,  or  whether 
the  same  arbitrary  power  produces  the  same  effects  through 
the  medium  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  trusted  our 
representatives  with  privileges  for  their  own  defence  and 
ours.  We  cannot  hinder  their  desertion,  but  we  can  pre- 
vent their  carrying  over  their  arms  to  the  service  of  the 
enemy.  It  will  be  said  that  I  begin  with  endeavouring  to 
reduce  the  argument  concerning  privilege  to  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  convenience — that  I  deny  at  one  moment  what  I 
would  allow  at  another — and  that  to  resist  the  power  of  a 
prostituted  House  of  Commons,  may  establish  a  precedent  in- 
jurious to  all  future  parliaments.  To  this  I  answer  generally, 
that  human  affairs  are  in  no  instance  governed  by  strict  posi- 
tive right.  If  change  of  circumstances  were  to  have  no  weight 
in  directing  our  conduct  and  opinions,  the  mutual  intercourse 
of  mankind  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  contention  be- 
tween positive  and  equitable  right.  Society  would  be  a  state 
of  war,  and  law  itself  would  be  injustice.  On  this  general 
ground  it  is  highly  reasonable  that  the  degree  of  our  submis- 
sion to  privileges,  which  have  never  been  defined  by  any  posi- 
tive law,  should  be  considered  as  a  question  of  convenience, 
and  proportioned  to  the  confidence  we  repose  in  the  integrity 
of  our  representatives.  As  to  the  injury  we  may  do  to  any 
future  and  naore  respectable  House  of  Commons,  I  own  I  am 
not  now  sanguine  enough  to  expect  a  more  plentiful  harvest 
of  parliamentary  virtue  in  one  year  than  another.  Our  politi- 
cal climate  is  severely  altered ;  and,  without  dwelling  upon 
the  despravity  of  modem  times,  I  think  no  reasonable  man 
will  expect  that,  as  human  nature  is  constituted,  the  enormous 
influence  of  the  crown  should  cease  to  prevail  over  the  virtue 
of  individuals.  The  mischief  lies  too  deep  to  be  cured  by  any 
remedy  less  than  some  great  convulsion  which  may  either 
carry  back  the  constitution  to  its  original  principles  or  utterly 
destroy  it.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  in  the  first  session  after  the 
next  election,  some  popular  measures  may  be  adopted.  The 
present  House  of  Commons  have  injured  themselves  by  a  too 
early  and  public  profession  of  their  principles ;  and  if  a  strain 
of  prostitution,  which  had  no  example,  were  within  the  reach 
of  emulation,  it  might  be  imprudent  to  hazard  the  experiment 
too  soon.  But  after  all.  Sir,  it  is  very  immaterial  whether  a 
House  of  Commons  shall  preserve  their  virtue  for  a  week,  a 
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month,  or  a  year.  The  infloenoe  Whieh  makes  a  septexmial 
parliament  dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  has  a 
permanent  operation  and  cannot  fail  of  success.  My  prsmises, 
I  know,  will  be  denied  in  argument,  bat  every  man's  conscience 
•trils  him  they  are  true.  It  remains,  then,  to  be  considered 
idiether  it  be  for  the  interests  of  the  people  that  privilege  of 
parliament  (which*,  in  respect  to  the  purposes  ^r  which  it 
bas  hitherto  been  acquiesced  under,  is  merely  nominai)  should 
be  contracted  within  some  certain  limits,  or  whether  die  sub- 
ject shall  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  power  arlntraiy  upon  the 
&ce  of  it,  and  notoriously  under  the  direction  of  the  crown. 

I  do  not  mean  to  decline  the  question  of  right  On  the  con- 
trary, Sir,  I  join  issue  with  ihe  advocates  for  privilege,  and  affirm 
that,  **  excepting  the  cases  wherein  die  House  of  Commons  are 
«  court  of  judicature  (to  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  office, 
fl  coercive  power  must  belong),  and  excepting  such  contempts 
SB  immediately  interrupt  their  proceedings,  they  have  no  legal 
authority  to  imprison  any  man  for  any  supposed  violation  of 
privilege  whatsoever." — It  is  not  pretended  that  jHivilege,  as 
now  claimed,  has  ever  been  defined  or  confirmed  by  statute ; 
neither  can  it  be  said,  with  any  colour  of  truth,  to  be  a  part  of 
the  common  law  of  England  i^ich  had  grown  into  prescrip- 
tion long  before  we  knew  anything  of  the  existence  of  a  House  of 
Commons.  As  for  the  law  of  parliament,  it  is  only  another 
name  for  the  privilege  in  question ;  and  since  the  power  of  creat- 
ing new  privileges  has  been  formally  renounced  by  both 
Houses — since  there  is  no  code,  in  which  we  can  study  the  law 
of  parliament,  we  have  but  one  way  left  to  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  it,  that  is,  to  compare  the  nature  of  the  lA- 
fititution  of  a  House  of  Commons  with  the  facts  upon  record. 
To  establish  a  claim  of  privilege  in  either  House,  and  to  (fis- 

*  The  necessity  of  secnring  the  House  of  Conanoiis  against  tbe  kii^s 
power,  so  that  no  interruption  might  be  given  either  to  liie  attendaace  of  tibe 
members  in  parliament,  or  to  the  freedom  of  debate,  was  the  foundation  of 
parliamentary  privilege;  and  we  may  observe,  in  all  the  addresses  of  new 
appointed  speidc«v  to  the  sovereign,  the  utmost  privilege  they  demand  is 
liberty  of  speech  and  freedom  from  airests.  The  very  word  privilege,  mens 
no  more  than  immunity  or  a  safe^guard  to  the  party  who  possesses  it,  and 
can  never  be  construed  into  an  active  power  of  invadmg  the  rights  of  otheis." 
^Junius. 

This  and  some  of  the  following  notes  form  part  of  a  letter  signed  a  W14g> 
and  will  be  found  in  the  Miacelluieous  Collection,  No.  95. 
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Imgaisli  original  right  from  nsarpation,  it  must  appear  that 
it  is  indispensahlj  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  duty 
they  are  employed  in,  and  also  that  it  has  heen  uniformly 
allowed.  From  the  first  part  of  this  description  it  follows 
clearly,  that  whatever  privilege  does  of  right  helong  to  the 
present  House  of  Commons  did  equally  helong  to  the  first 
assemhly  of  their  predecessors,  was  as  completely  vested  in 
them,  and  might  have  heen  exercised  in  the  same  extent. 
From  the  second,  we  must  infer  that  privileges  which,  for 
several  centuries,  were  not  only  never  allowed,  but  never 
even  claimed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  must  be  founded 
upon  usurpation.  The  constitutional  duties  of  a  House  of 
Commons  are  not  very  complicated  nor  mysterious.  They 
«re  to  prt^ose  or  assent  to  wholesome  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation.  They  are  to  grant  the  necessary  aids  to  the  king; 
petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  prosecute  treason 
or  high  crimes  against  the  state.  If  unlimited  privilege  be 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  these  duties,  we  have  reason 
to  conclude  that,  for  many  centuries  after  the  institution  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  were  never  performed.  I  am 
not  bound  to  prove  a  negative,  but  I  appeal  to  the  English 
history  when  I  affirm  that,  with  the  exceptions  already  stated 
Twhich  yet  I  might  safely  relinquish),  there  is  no  precedent, 
m>m  the  year  1265  to  the  deatii  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  the 
House  of  Commons  having  imprisoned  any  man  (not  a  mem- 
l)er  of  their  House)  for  contempt  or  breach  of  privilege  In 
the  most  flagrant  cases,  and  when  their  acknowledged  privi- 
leges were  most  grossly  violated,  the  poor  Commons y  as  they 
then  styled  themselves,  never  took  the  power  of  punishment 
■mto  their  own  hands.  They  either  sought  redress  by  peti- 
tion to  the  king,  or,  what  is  more  remarkable,  applied  for  jus- 
tice to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  when  satisfaction  was  denied 
them  or  delayed,  their  only  remedy  was  to  refuse  proceeding 
upon  the  king's  business.  So  little  conception  had  our  an- 
cestors of  the  monstrous  doctrines  now  maintained  concern- 
ing privilege,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  even  liberty  of 
speech,  the  vital  principle  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  was 
restrained,  by  the  queen's  authority,  to  a  simple  aye  or  no; 
and  this  restriction,  though  imposed  upon  three  successive  par- 
liaments*, was  never  once  disputed  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  In  the  years  1593. 1697,  and  1601. 
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I  know  there  are  many  precedents  of  arbitrary  commitmentB 
for  contempt  Bat,  besides  that  tliey  are  of  too  modem  a 
date  to  warrant  a  presumption  that  such  a  power  was  originally 
Tested  in  the  House  of  Commons — Fctct  alone  does  not  con- 
stitute Bight,  If  it  does,  general  warrants  were  lawful.  An 
ordinance  of  the  two  houses  has  a  force  equal  to  law;  and  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  Commons  in  1621,  in  the 
case  of  Edward  Lloyd  *,  is  a  good  precedent,  to  warrant  the 
like  proceedings  against  any  man  who  shall  unadvisedly  men- 
tion the  folly  of  a  king  or  the  ambition  of  a  princess.  The 
truth  is,  Sir,  that  the  greatest  and  most  exceptionable  part  of 
the  privileges  now  contended  for,  were  introduced  and  asserted 
by  a  House  of  Commons  which  abolished  both  monarchy  and 
peerage,  and  whose  proceedings,  although  they  ended  in  one 
glorious  act  of  substantial  justice,  could  no  way  be  reconciled 
to  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  Their  successors  profited  by 
the  example,  and  confirmed  their  power  by  a  moderate  or 
a  popular  use  of  it.  Thus  it  grew  by  degrees  from  a  noto- 
rious innovation  at  one  period,  to  be  tacitly  admitted  as  the 
privilege  of  parliament  at  another. 

If,  however,  it  could  be  proved,  from  considerations  of 
necessity  or  convenience,  that  an  unlimited  power  of  commit- 
ment ought  to  be  intrusted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that,  in  fact,  they  have  exercised  it  without  opposition,  still, 
in  contemplation  of  law,  the  presumption  is  strongly  against 
them.  It  is  a  leading  maxim  of  the  laws  of  England  (and 
without  it  all  laws  are  nugatory),  that  there  is  no  right  with- 
out a  remedy,  nor  any  legal  power  without  a  legal  course  to 
carry  it  iuto  effect.  Let  the  power  now  in  question  be  tried 
by  this  rule.  The  speaker  issues  his  warrant  of  attachment. 
The  party  attached  either  resists  force  with  force,  or  appeals 
to  a  magistrate,  who  declares  the  warrant  illegal,  and  dis- 
charges ^e  prisoner.    Does  the  law  provide  no  legal  means 

*  Lloyd,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  had  ridiculed  the  daughter  of  James 
the  First  and  het  consort,  for  which  complaint  was  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  who,  on  investigation,  chose  to  think  the  words  sufficiently  proTcd, 
and  sentenced  him  to  be  "  set  on  the  pillory  at  Westminster  for  two  hours,  fed 
ride  backward  upon  a  horse  without  a  saddle  with  the  horse's  tail  in  his 
hand,  to  have  labels  affixed  on  his  head,  indicating  that  he  had  been  found 
guilty  of  using  '  false,  malicious,  and  despiteful  speeches  against  the  king^s 
daughter  and  her  husband/  to  be  again  pilloried  in  Cheapside,  and  to  be 
fined  10002. 
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for  enforcing  a  legal  warrant?  Is  there  no  regular  pro- 
ceeding pointed  out  in  our  law  books  to  assert  and  vindicate 
the  au&ority  of  so  high  a  court  as  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
The  question  is  answered  directly  by  the  fact.  Their  un- 
lawful commands  are  resisted,  and  they  have  no  remedy. 
The  imprisonment  of  their  own  members  is  revenge  indeed, 
but  it  is  no  assertion  of  the  privilege  they  contend  for*. 
Their  whole  proceeding  stops,  and  there  they  stand, 
ashamed  to  retreat,  and  unable  to  advance.  Sir,  these 
ignorant  men  should  be  informed  that  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  England  is  not  left  in  this  uncertain,  defenceless  con- 
dition. If  the  process  of  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall  be 
resisted,  they  have  a  direct  course  sufficient  to  enforce  sub- 
mission. The  Court  of  King*s  Bench  commands  the  sheriff 
to  raise  the  posse  comitatus.  The  Courts  of  Chancery  and 
Exchequer  issue  a  writ  of  rebellion  which  must  also  be  sup- 
ported»  if  necessary,  by  the  power  of  the  county.  To  whom 
will  our  honest  representatives  direct  their  writ  of  rebellion  ? 
The  guards,  I  doubt  not,  are  willing  enough  to  be  employed, 
but  they  know  nothing  of  the  doctrine  of  writs,  and  may 
think  it  necessary  to  wait  for  a  letter  from  Lord  Harrington  f. 
It  may  now  be  objected  to  me  that  my  arguments  prove  too 
much ;  for  that  certainly  there  may  be  instances  of  contempt 
and  insult  to  the  House  of  Commons  which  do  not  fall  within 
my  own  exertions,  yet,  in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
ought  not  to  pass  unpunished.  Be  it  so.  The  courts  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  are  open  to  prosecutions  which  the 
Attorney-General  may  commence  by  information  or  indict- 
ment. A  libel,  tending  to  asperse  or  vilify  the  House  of 
Commons  or  any  of  their  members,  may  be  as  severely 
punifihed  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  as  a  libel  upon  the 
king.  Mr.  De  Grey  thought  so,  when  he  drew  up  the 
information  upon  my  letter  to  his  Majesty,  or  he  had  no 
meaning  in  charging  it  to  be  a  scandalous  libel  upon  the 

*  Upon  their  own  principles  they  should  have  committed  Mr.  Wilkes, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  a  greater  offence  than  even  the  Lord  Mayor  or 
Alderman  Oliver.  But  after  repeatedly  ordering  him  to  attend,  they  at  last 
adjourned  beyond  the  day  appointed  for  his  attendance,  and  by  this  mean, 
pitiful  evasion,  gave  up  the  point.  Such  is  the  force  of  conscious  guilt  U^ 
Junius. 

f  In  allusion  to  his  letter  of  thanks  to  the  guards  for  their  conduct  in  St. 
€teorge*s  Fields. 

YOIm  I.  z 
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House  hi  Commons.  In  my  opinion,  they  would  consult 
tiieir  real  dignity  much  better  by  appealing  to  the  laws  vhen 
tliey  are  offended  than  by  violating  the  first  principle  of 
natural  justice,  which  forbids  us  to  be  judges  when  we  are 
parties  to  the  cause  *. 

I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  them  through  the  reuudnder  of 
their  proceedings.  In  their  first  resolutions  it  is  possible 
they  might  have  been  deceived  by  ill-considered  precedents. 
For  the  rest  there  is  no  colour  of  palliation  or  excuse. 
They  have  advised  the  king  to  resume  a  power  of  dispensing 
with  the  laws  by  royal  proclamation  f;  and  kii^,  we  see,  are 
ready  enough  to  follow  such  advice.  By  mere  violence,  and 
without  the  shadow  of  right,  they  have  expunged  the  record 
of  a  judicial  proceeding  |.  Nothing  remained  but  to  attribute 
to  their  own  vote  a  power  of  stopping  the  whole  distribution 
of  criminal  and  civil  justice. 

The  public  virtues  of  the  chief  magistrate  have  long  sinee 
ceased  to  be  in  question.  But  it  is  said  that  he  has  private 
good  qualities,  and  I  myself  have  been  ready  to  acknowledge 
Uiem.  They  are  now  brought  to  the  test  -  If  ho  loves  ^ 
people,  he  will  dissolve  a  parliament  which  they  can  never 
confide  in  or  respect.  If  he  has  any  regard  for  his  own 
honour,  he  will  disdain  to  be  any  longer  connected  with  such 
abandoned  prostitution.     But  if  it  were  conceivable  that  a 

*  **  If  it  be  demanded  in  caae  a  subject  should  be  committed  bj  eitli«r 
House  for  a  matter  manifestiy  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  what  remedy  eaa  he 
have  ]  I  answer,  that  it  cannot  well  be  imagined  that  the  law^  which  ibronrs 
nothing  more  than  the  liberty  of  the  subject  should  give  us  a  remedy  againaft 
commitments  by  the  king  himself,  appearing  to  be  illegal,  and  yet  give  na 
no  manner  of  redress  against  a  commitment  by  our  fellow-subjects,  equally 
appearing  to  be  unwarranted.  But  as  this  is  a  case  which  I  am  persuaded 
will  never  happen,  it  seems  needless  over  nicely  to  examine  it"  jEEoMntwu  2, 
XlQ.-^If.B^  Me  <tffa8  a  good  lawyer,  but  no  prophet — JuKiirs. 

f  That  their  practice  might  be  every  way  conformable  to  their  principlM^ 
the  House  proceed  to  advise  the  crown  to  publish  a  proclamation  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  illegal.  Mr.  Moreton  publicly  protested  against  it  before 
it  was  is9iU9d ;  and  I^rd  Mansfield,  though  not  scrupulous  to  an  extreme, 
•peaks  of  it  with  borroc.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  the  very  men  -who 
advised  the  ptoelftnAation,  and  who  hear  it  airaigned  every  da^  both  within 
doors  and  without  are  not  daring  enough  to  utter  one  ward  in  its  defieiioc&» 
nor  have  they  veotived  to  take  the  least  notice  of  Mr.  Wilkes  for  dischaxging 
the  persons  apprehended  under  it. — Junius. 

t  I«cd  Chatham  very  properly  called  this  the  act  of  a  mob  not  of  a  Koate. 
— Junius. 
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king  of  this  country  had  lost  all  sense  of  personal  honour, 
and  all  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  I  confess,  Sir, 
I  should  be  contented  to  renounce  the  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion once  more,  if  there  were  no  other  way  to  obtain  substan- 
tial justice  for  the  people*. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLV. 

TO  THE   PRINTER  OF   THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  May  1, 1771. 

They  who  object  to  detached  parts  of  Junius's  last  letter, 
either  do  not  mean  him  fairly,  or  have  not  considered  the 
general  scope  and  course  of  his  argument.  There  are  degrees 
in  all  the  private  vices.  Why  not  in  public  prostitution  ? 
The  influence  of  the  crown  naturally  makes  a  septennial 
parliament  dependent.  Does  it  follow  that  every  House  of 
Commons  will  plunge  at  once  into  the  lowest  depths  of  prosti- 
tution ?  Junius  supposes  that  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  going  such  enormous  lengths,  have  been  imprudent 
to  themselves,  as  well  as  wicked  to  the  public;  that  their 

*  When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  to  be  punished  they  made  no  scruple  about  the 
privileges  of  parliament;  and,  although  it  was  as  well  known  as  any  matter  of 
pablic  record  and  uninterrupted  custom  could  be,  that  the  members  of  either 
hovM  are  privileged,  except  in  casd  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  peace, 
tbej  declared  without  hesitation  thai  privUege  of  parliament  did  not  extend 
t»  the  ca^e  of  a  seditiovs  libel;  and  undoubtedly  they  would  have  done  the 
aame  if  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  prosecuted  for  any  other  misdemeanor  what- 
soever. The  ministry  are  of  a  sudden  grown  wonderfully  careful  of  pri- 
yileges  which  their  predecessors  were  as  ready  to  invade.  The  known  laws 
of  Uke  land,  the  rights  of  the  subject,  the  sanctity  of  charters,  and  the  re- 
verence due  to  our  Boagiatrates,  must  all  give  way,  without  question  or 
xesistance,  to  a  privilege  of  which  no  man  knows  either  the  origin  or  the 
extent.  The  House  of  Commons  judge  of  their  own  privileges  without 
appeal : — ^they  may  take  offence  at  the  most  innocent  action,  and  imprison  the 
person  who  offends  them  during  their  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure.  The 
party  has  no  remedy; — ^he  cannot  appeal  from  their  jurisdiction;  and  if  he 
questions  the  privilege  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  violated,  it  becomes  an 
aggravation  of  his  offence.  Surely  this  doctrine  is  not  to  be  found  in  Magna 
Quxta.  If  it  be  admitted  without  limitation,  I  affirm  that  there  is  neithei: 
law  nor  liberty  m  this  kingdom.  We  are  the  slaves  of  the  House  of  Gom- 
nons,  and  tbixuigh  thew,  we  are  the  slaves  of  the  ki^g  and  his  mimsten.— 

AS0VY]f0i78. 
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example  is  not  within  the  reach  of  emulation ;  and  that,  in 
the  first  session  after  the  next  election,  iome  popular  mea- 
sures may  probahly  be  adopted.  He  does  not  expect  that 
a  dissolution  of  parliament  will  destroy  corruption,  but  that 
at  least  it  will  be  a  check  and  terror  to  their  successors,  who 
will  have  seen  that,  in  flagrant  cases,  their  constituents  can 
and  will  interpose  with  effect.  After  all,  Sir,  will  you  not 
endeavour  to  remove  or  alleviate  the  most  dangerous  symp- 
toms because  you  cannot  eradicate  the  disease?  Will  you 
not  punish  treason  or  parricide,  because  the  sight  of  a  gibbet 
does  not  prevent  highway  robberies  ?  When  the  main  arga- 
ment  of  Junius  is  admitted  to  be  unanswerable,  I  think  it 
would  become  the  minor  critic  who  hunts  for  blemishes,  to 
be  a  little  more  distrustful  of  his  own  sagacity.  The  other 
objection  is  hardly  worth  an  answer.  When  Junius  obsenes 
that  kings  are  ready  enough  to  follow  such  advice,  he  does 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that,  if  the  advice  of  parliament  were 
good,  the  king  would  be  so  ready  to  follow  it. 

PHILOJTTNIUS. 


LETTER  XLVT. 

TO   THE  PEINTEB  OF  TELE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISEB. 

Sir,  May  22, 1771. 

Very  early  in  the  debate  upon  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex 
election,  it  was  well  observed  by  Junius,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  not  only  exceeded  their  boasted  precedent  of 
the  expulsion  and  subsequent  incapacitation  of  Mr.  Walpole, 
but  that  they  had  not  even  adhered  to  it  strictly  as  far  as  it 
went.  After  convicting  Mr.  Dyson  of  giving  a  false  quotatiwi 
from  the  journals  *,  and  having  explained  flie  purpose  which 
that  contemptible  fraud  was  intended  to  answer,  he  proceeds 
to  state  the  vote  itself  by  which  Mr.  Walpole 's  supposed 
incapacity  was  declared,  viz.,  "  Resolved,  that  Robert  Wal- 
pole, Esq.,  having  been  this  session  of  parliament  committed 
a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  this  House  for  a  Idgh 
breach  of  trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  notorious 
corruption  when  secretary  at  war,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of 

*  Letter  20,  note,  anXe,  p.  198. 
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being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament:" 
and  then  observes,  that,  from  the  terms  of  the  vote,  we  have 
no  right  to  annex  the  incapacitation  to  the  expulsion  only,  for 
that,  as  the  proposition  stands,  it  must  arise  equally  from  the 
expulsion  and  the  commitment  to  the  Tower.  I  believe,  Sir, 
no  man,  who  knows  anything  of  dialectics,  or  who  under- 
stands English,  will  dispute  the  truth  and  fairness  of  this 
construction.  But  Junius  has  a  great  authority  to  support 
him  which,  to  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  I  accidentally 
met  with  this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading.  It  con- 
tains an  admonition  which  cannot  be  repeated  too  often. 
Lord  Somers,  in  his  excellent  tract  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people,  after  reciting  the  vote  of  the  convention  of  the  28th 
of  January,  1689,  viz.,  "That  King  James  the  Second, 
having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  this  king- 
dom by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and 
people,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  vdcked  per- 
sons having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  kingdom,  hath  abdicated  the 
government,"  &c.,  makes  this  observation  upon  it :  — *'  The 
word  abdicated  relates  to  all  the  clauses  aforegoing,  as  well 
as  to  his  deserting  the  kingdom,  or  else  they  would  have 
been  wholly  in  vain."  And,  that  there  might  be  no  pretence 
for  confining  the  abdication  merely  to  the  tdthdratuing.  Lord 
Somers  farther  observes,  that  King  James,  by  refusing  to 
govern  us  according  to  that  law  by  which  he  held  the  crovm, 
did  implicitly  renounce  his  title  to  it. 

If  Junius's  construction  of  the  vote  against  Mr.  Walpole 
be  now  admitted  (and  indeed  I  cannot  comprehend  how  it 
can  honestly  be  disputed),  the  advocates  of  the  House  of 
Commons  must  either  give  up  their  precedent  entirely,  or  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  one  of  the  grossest 
absurdities  imaginable,  viz.,  "  That  a  commitment  to  the 
Tower  is  a  constituent  part  of,  and  contributes  half  at  least, 
to  the  incapacitation  of  the  person  who  suffers  it." 

I  need  not  make  you  any  excuse  for  endeavouring  to  keep 
alive  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  decision  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex election.  The  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that,  as  a  fact,  it  is  indeed  highly  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  ;  but  that,  as  a  precedent,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  that  ever  was  established  against  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us.     Yet  I  am  so  far  a  moderate  man 
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that  I  verily  believe  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
"when  they  passed  this  dangerous  vote,  neither  understood  the 
question,  nor  knew  the  consequence  of  what  they  were  doing. 
Their  motives  were  rather  despicable  than  criminal  in  the 
extreme.  One  effect  they  certainly  did  not  foresee.  They 
are  now  reduced  to  such  a  situation,  that  if  a  member  of  the 
present  House  of  Commons  were  to  conduct  himself  ever  so 
improperly,  and  in  reality  deserve  to  be  sent  back  to  his  con- 
stituents with  a  mark  of  disgrace,  they  would  not  daie  to 
expel  him ;  because  they  know  that  the  people,  in  order  to 
try  again  the  great  question  of  right,  or  to  thwart  an  odious 
House  of  Commons,  would  probably  overlook  his  immediate 
unworthiness,  and  return  the  same  person  to  parliament. 
But  in  time  the  precedent  will  gain  strength.  A  future 
House  of  Commons  will  have  no  such  apprehensions,  conse- 
quently will  not  scruple  to  follow  a  precedent  which  they  did 
not  establish.  The  miser  himself  seldom  lives  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  extortion ;  but  his  heir  succeeds  to  him  of  course, 
and  takes  possession  without  censure.  No  man  expects  him 
to  make  restitution,  and  no  matter  for  his  title,  he  lives  quietly 

upon  the  estate. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 


Mr.  Wilkes  having  been  again  returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  the 
connty  of  Middlesex,  in  the  parliaments  of  1774  and  1780,  made  various 
firuitless  efforts  to  get  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  interest- 
ing controversj  erased  from  their  journals,  which  he  at  length  effected  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  administration  of  which  Lord  North  had  been  at  the  head, 
from  the  time  of  the  resignation  of  the  Buke  of  Grafton  in  the  year  1770. 
This  occurred  May  3,  1782.  His  address  on  this  occasion,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  oratory  of  the  great  popular  leader  of  his  time,  and  as  his  statement  of 
his  case,  is  subjoined.  The  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  its  resolution  declaring  his  ineligibility  to  sit  in  *he  HonM 
after  such  expulsion,  though  returned  by  a  majority  of  parliamentary  electou, 
form  such  prominent  events,  that  it  may  be  convenient  to  state  the  final  issue 
of  the  struggle. 

Mr.  Wilkes  prefaced  his  motion  in  the  following  address  to  the  Hoose  :—- 
"  Mr.  Speaker, 

**  I  think  mjrself  peculiarly  happy  at  the  present  moment,  that  I  have  the 
honour  of  submitting  to  the  House  an  important  national  question  respectmg 
the  rights  of  election,  when  the  friends  and  favourites  of  the  people  enjoy, 
with  the  smiles  of  our  sovereign,  the  offices  of  trust  and  power  in  the  state, 
accompanied  with  that  fair  influence  which  is  necessarily  created  by  gr«*t 
ability,  perfect  integrity,  the  purest  political  virtue,  and  the  remembrance  of 
their  former  upright  conduct  in  the  cause  of  the  people.     If  the  people  of 
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England,  Sir,  hare  at  any  period  explicitly  and  folly  declared  ai&  opinion  on 
a  momentoxis  constitntiMUil  queition,  it  has  been  in  regard  to  the  Middlesex 
election  in  1768,  and  the  sabsequent  most  profligate  proceedings  of  an  aduu? 
nistration,  hostile  by  system  to  the  rights  of  this  country,  and  every  part  of 
the  British  Empire.  An  instance  cannot  be  found  in  our  history  of  a  more 
general  concurrence  of  sentiment  among  the  freeholders  of  England,  and 
they  were  joined  by  almost  every  borough  and  corporation  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that  I  now  shall  find  the  real 
friends  of  the  people  determined  and  zealous  in  the  support  of  their  just 
claims  and  undoubted  priTileges. 

"  Hitherto,  Sir,  every  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  this  invaluable  franchise 
has  been  rendered  fruitless  by  the  arts  and  machinations  of  poww  in  the 
hands  of  wicked  men ;  and  I  may  with  truth  assert,  that  the  body  of  the 
people  long  addressed,  petitioned,  and  remonstrated  with  manly  firmness  and 
perseveraDce,  without  the  least  effect  or  even  impression.  The  full  redreis 
aemanded  by  this  injured  nation  seems  reserved  to  distinguish  the  present 
propitious  era  of  public  liberty,  among  the  early  and  blooming  honours  of  an 
administration  which  poeeesses  the  confidence,  and  daily  conciliates  tha 
affections,  of  a  brave  and  sensible  people.  Their  voice  was  never  heard  in  a 
more  clear  and  distinct  manner  than  on  this  point  of  the  first  magnitude  for 
an  the  electors  of  this  kingdom;  and  I  trust  will  now  be  heard  &vourably. 
The  general  resentment  and  indignation  ran  so  high  against  the  House  of 
Commons  which  committed  the  outrage,  that  their  immediate  dissolution 
became  the  prayer  of  numberless  petitions  to  the  throne.  No  nan  scrupled 
to  declare  them  unworthy  to  exist  in  their  political  capacity.  The  public 
pronounced  them  guilty  of  sacrificing  and  betraying  the  rights  which  they 
were  called  upon,  by  every  tie  of  justice  and  duty,  to  defend.  The  noble 
spirit  of  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  persevering  in  the  best  of  causes,  un- 
dnmted  by  all  the  menaces  of  power,  was  the  subject  of  the  most  general 
applause  and  admiration.  The  voice  of  the  people  was  then  in  the  harsh 
and  sharp  tone  of  passion  and  anger  agamst  ministers.  It  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, soon  be  in  the  soft  and  pleasmg  accents  of  joy  and  thankfulness  to 
<mr  deliverers. 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible,  Sir,  to  state  a  question  in  which  the  people  of  this 
free  country  are  more  materially  interested  than  in  the  right  of  election ; 
for  it  is  the  share  i\'hich  they  have  peserved  to  themselves  in  the  legialatine. 
When  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  violence,  the  constitution  was  torn  up 
by  the  roots. 

**  I  have  now  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  treasury  bench  filled  with  the 
friends  of  the  constitution,  the  guardians  and  lovers  of  liberty,  who  have 
been  unwearied  and  uniform  in  the  defence  of  all  our  rights,  and  in  particular 
of  this  invaluable  franchise.  I  hail  the  present  auspicious  moment,  and  with 
impatience  expect  the  completion  of  what  I  have  long  and  fervently  desired 
for  my  friends  and  country,  for  the  present  age,  and  a  free  posterity.  The 
former  conduct  of  those  now  in  power  affords  me  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
this  day  seeing  justice  done  to  a  people  to  whom  they  have  so  frequently 
appealed,  who  now  look  up  to  them  with  ardent  expectation,  with  pleasure 
and  esteem.  Consistency,  Sir,  has  drawn  the  right  line  of  their  political 
conduct  to  this  period.  It  will  now  point  out  the  same  path  of  public  virtue 
and  honour.     May  I  be  indulged  in  a  hint,  which  I  mean  to  extend  much 
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beyond  the  bnainess  of  the  day,  when  I  eay  that  consistency  will  be  attended 
with  that  stability  and  perfect  secnrity  which  are  the  objects  of  every  good 
man's  wishes  for  them  1  They  have  given  ns  a  £fur  earnest  of  their  rero^ 
ence  for  the  constitution  by  their  support  of  two  bills  essentially  necessaij 
to  restore  the  pnrityand  independency  of  parliament;  I  nua%  the  hill  for 
preveniing  eoKtractori  from  titting  tn  the  House  qf  Conunons,  and  the  bill  fw 
disabling  officers  of  the  i-evenuefrotn  voiing  at  deetions.**  Mr.  Wilkes  wag 
here  interrnpted  with  a  message  by  Sir  Francis  Holyneaux,  gentleman  usher 
of  the  bkLch  rod,  desiring  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  House  of  Gommom 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Speaker  then  went  up  to  the  House  of  Peers; 
and  after  his  return  and  report  of  what  had  passed, 

Mr.  Wilkes  said : — 
''  Mb.  Spsaesb, 

"  I  return  my  thanks  to  the  blad  rod  for  so  lackily  interposing  in  £ivoar 
of  this  House,  when  I  might  possibly  have  again  tired  them  with  the  im* 
portant,  however  stale,  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  which  their  patient 
ear  has  for  several  years  with  much  good  nature  suffered.  I  will  now  make 
some  return  to  their  indulgence  in  profiting  by  the  circumstance  of  this  happy 
interruption,  and  not  saying  a  single  word  about  Walpole  or  Wollarioiif 
Coke  or  Blackstone.  I  will  not  detain  the  House  longer  than  by  observiog 
the  parliamentary  form  of  desiring  the  clerk  to  read  the  resolution  of  the 
17th  of  February,  1769."  Which  having  been  complied  with,  he  then 
moved  "  That  the  entry  of  the  resolution  of  the  17th  of  February,  1769, 
'  That  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  having  been  in  this  session  of  parliament  expelled 
this  House,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this 
present  parliament,'  might  be  expunged  from  their  journals,  it  being  subver* 
sive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  the  electors  of  this  kingdom."  This 
motion  was  (after  some  opposition  from  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  then  Seczetaiy  of 
State,  and  from  the  late  Lord  Melville,  then  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  the 
former  of  whom  had  strenuously  supported  the  whole  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  House  of  Gonmions  in  respect  of  the  Middlesex  election) 
carried  on  a  division,  by  185  to  47.  Mr.  Wilkes,  as  soon  as  this  question  was 
disposed  of,  moved  "  That  all  the  declarations,  orders  and  resolutions  of  the 
House  respecting  his  election  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  as  a  void  election, 
the  due  and  legal  election  of  Mr.  Luttrell  into  parliament  for  the  said  county, 
and  his  own  incapacity  to  be  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  the  said  parlia- 
ment, be  expunged;"  which  motion  was,  for  the  reasons  before  given,  earned 
without  a  division. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  severe,  and  on  the  part  of  the  servants  of 
the  crown,  unconstitutional  and  impolitic  contests,  that  ever  agitated  the  people 
of  this  country;  not  leaving  a  racit;  beliind  to  constitute,  as  our  author  emphsr 
tically  terms  it,  "  A  precedent  the  most  dangerous  that  ever  was  established 
against  those  who  are  to  come  after  us.*'  As  the  merit  of  the  erasure  of 
these  obnoxious  resolutions  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
solely  due  to  the  talents  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  it  will  not  be  unfair 
to  defend  his  motives  and  pretensions  as  a  patriot,  from  the  detraction  of 
contemporary  adversaries  as  well  as  from  his  more  modem  opponents.  The 
first  political  offence  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  guilty,  was  the  sev^ty 
with  which  he  attacked  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute,  and  which  was 
characterized  as  being  deficient  in  ability,  as  it  was  odiously  unconstitutional* 
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For  this  attack  a  general  wammt  was  issued,  his  papers  were  seized,  and 
Kimself  committed  a  close  jmsoner  to  the  Tower.     He  was  afterwards  pro- 
secuted for  the  repnblication  of  the  North  BrUorif  No.  45,  the  vehicle  of  his 
political  lucubrations,  and  for  the  "  Essay  on  Woman,**  which  had  been  sur- 
reptitiously stolen  from  him  bj  a  man  of  the  name  of  Curry,  employed  in 
printing  it  at  his  private  press,  at  the  instigation  of,  and  under  the  promise  of 
ample  reward  and  protection  from,  Philip  Oarteret  Webb,  the  solicitor  to  the 
treasury.  Previous  to  the  trial,  Wilkes  fled  to  France,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years;  in  the  mean  time  he  had  been  found  guilty  in  the  King's  Bench 
of  printing  and  publishing  both  libels ;  and  not  appearing  in  due  time  to  re- 
ceive the  judgment  of  the  court,  he  was  outlawed.     A  short  time  previous  to 
the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  the  year  1768,  he  returned  to  this  country, 
and  was  elected  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.     In  the  meanwhile, 
lie  surrendered  himself  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  having  claimed  the  benefit 
of  certain  errors  in  the  writ  of  outlawry,  the  same  were,  after  solemn  argu- 
ment, admitted  by  the  court,  and  the  outlawry  was  reversed.     A  few  days 
subsequent  to  this  determination,  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  pronounced 
on  him  for  publishing  the  libels ;  for  the  fbrmer  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  500/.  to  the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  ten  months ;  and  for  the  latter,  he 
was  fined  in  the  like  sum,  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment ; 
and  was  further  ordered  to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven 
years,  himself  in  1000/.  and  two  sureties  in  500/.  each.     His  expulsion  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  are  the  subject  of  several 
of  the  letters  of  these  volumes,  as  well  as  of  the  notes  which  have  been 
added  to  them.     Not  long  previous  to  his  release  firom  prison,  he  was  elected 
alderman  of  Farringdon  Without;  shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  sherii&  of 
London,  and  in  due  course  Lord  Mayor;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hopkins, 
chamberlain.    At  a  subsequent  period  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  life,  when  the  vio- 
lence of  the  politics  which  had  raised  him  to  these  several  respectable  situa- 
tions had  altogether  subsided,  he  was  attacked  more  than  once,  on  the  annual 
election  of  chamberlain,  and  other  city  offices,  with  a  demand  of  the  previous 
resignation  of  his  go>vn  as  an  alderman  of  London,  which  he  always  most 
resolutely  refused,  declaring  that  no  consideration  on  earth  should  induce  him 
to  forego  the  honour  which  he  felt  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
election  to  the  magistracy  of  the  City  of  London,  and  by  which  determina- 
tion he  ran  considerable  risk  of  losing  his  election  to  the  former  lucrative 
situation ;  an  instance  of  disinterestedness  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  those 
who  most  confidently  lay  claim  to  patriotism,  which  certainly  places  his  cha- 
racter in  a  higher  point  of  view  than  many  have  been  willing  to  allow  to  it : 
and  in  so  far  as  the  motives  which  actuated  his  political  conduct  can  be 
called  in  question,  adds  to  the  value  of  the  obligations  conferred  upon  the 
public  by  his  able  and  successful  opposition  to  general  warrants ;  by  the  aid 
and  assistance  afforded  the  printers  in  resisting  the  violence  of  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  subject  of  reporting  the  debates  in  parliament;  and  by  his 
perseverance  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  in  pro- 
curing the  erasure  from  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  their 
most  unconstitutional  determination,  on  the  much-agitated  question  of  the 
Middlesex  election.     With  respect  to  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Wilkes  in 
early  life,  the  writer  of  this  note  will  not  venture  to  make  any  defence, 
though  be  trusts  to  be  excused  if  he  quotes  the  apology  which  was  made  for 
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lum  by  a  friend  in  tbe  year  1769.  '^  As  to  bis  priTate  foibles,  I  shaU  only 
add  that  be  may  apply  what  a  very  eccentric  genius  of  this  age  has  nid  « 
himself :  my  own  passions,  and  the  passions  and  interests  of  other  people 
still  more,  have  led  me  aside.  I  lannched  into  the  deep  before  I  had  knded 
ballast  enough.  If  the  ship  did  not  sink,  the  cargo  was  thrown  oTcrboaid. 
The  storm  itself  threw  me  into  port**  Mr.  Wilkes,  after  he  lost  his  edection 
for  the  comity  of  Middlesex  in  the  year  1790,  lived  in  considerable  retire- 
ment, and  mnch  respected.  His  literary  attainments  were  of  the  higber 
order,  and,  as  a  political  controversialist,  few  men  were  equal  to  him.  Not 
many  years  before  his  death,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  S.  WoodM 
to  write  some  explanatory  notes  for  a  new  edition  of  these  letters,  which  by 
some  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  his  pen,  bnt  declined  it  on  the 
ground,  as  he  stated,  of  not  wishing  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  the  prison  of  the 
King's  Bench.  Mr.  Wilkes  died  December  26,  1797,  in  the  71st  year  of 
his  age. 


LETTER  XLVII. 

TO  THE   PRINTER  OF   THE    PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sib,  May  25, 1771. 

I  OONFESS  my  partiality  to  Junius,  and  feel  a  considerable 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  communicate  anything  to  the  public 
m  support  of  his  opinions.  The  doctrine  laid  down  in  his 
last  letter  concerning  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  commit  for  contempt  is  not  so  new  as  it  appeared  to  many 
people  who,  dazzled  with  the  name  of  privilege,  had  never 
sufifered  themselves  to  examine  the  question  fairly.  In  ths  course 
of  my  reading  this  morning  I  met  with  the  following  passage  in 
iJie  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  (vol.  i.,  p.  603).  Upon 
occasion  of  a  jurisdiction  unlawfully  assumed  hy  the  House,  in 
the  year  1621,  Mr.  Attorney-General  Noye  gave  his  opinion 
as  follows: — "No  doubt  but,  in  some  cases,  this  House  may 
give  judgment,  in  matters  of  returns,  and  concerning  members 
of  our  House,  or  falling  out  in  our  view  in  parliament ;  but, 
for  foreign  matters,  knoweth  not  how  we  can  judge  it ;  knoweth 
not  that  we  have  been  used  to  give  judgment  in  any  case  but 
those  before  mentioned." 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  upon  the  same  subject,  says  (page  604), 
"  No  question  but  this  is  a  house  of  record,  and  that  it  hath 
power  of  judicature  in  some  cases — have  power  to  judge  oi 
returns  and  members  of  our  House ;  one,  no  member  offending 
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out  of  the  parliament,  when  he  came  hither  and  justified  it, 
was  censured  for  it/' 

Now,  Sir,  if  you  will  compare  the  opinion  of  these  gi-eat 
s&ges  of  the  law  with  Janius's  doctrine,  you  will  find  they  tally 
exactly.  He  allows  the  power  of  the  House  to  commit  their 
own  members  (which,  however,  they  may  grossly  abuse) ;  he 
allows  their  power  in  cases  where  they  are  acting  as  a  court 
of  judicature,  viz.,  elections,  returns,  &c. ;  and  he  allows  it 
in  such  contempts  as  immediately  interrupt  their  proceedings, 
or,  as  Mr.  Noye  expresses  it,  falling  out  in  their  view  in  par- 
liament. 

They  who  would  carry  the  privileges  of  parliament  farther 

than  Junius,  either  do  not  mean  well  to  the  public,  or  know 

not  what  they  are  doing.     The  government  of  England  is  a 

government  of  law.     We  betray  ourselves,  we  contradict  the 

spirit  of  oar  laws,  and  we  shake  the  whole  system  of  English 

jurisprudence,  whenever  we  intrust  a  discretionary  power  over 

the  life,  liberty,  or  fortune  of  the  subject,  to  any  man  or  set  of 

men  whatsoever,  upon  a  presumption  that  it  will  not  be 

abused. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLVIII  *. 

TO   THE   PRINTER   OF   THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

SiB,  May  28,  ITTl- 

Amr  man  who  takes  the  trouble  of  perusing  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons  will  soon  be  convinced  that  very  little 
if  any  regard  at  all  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  resolutions  of 
one  branch  of  the  legisliiture  declaratory  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  or  even  what  they  call  the  law  of  parliament.  It  will 
appear  that  these  resolutions  have  no  one  of  the  properties  by 
which,  in  this  country  particularly,  law  is  distinguished  from 

*  Junius,  since  his  last  letter,  had  discovered,  by  more  diligent  search,  in  the 
records  of  the  House  of  Commons,  an  instance  in  which  that  House  carried 
its  claim  of  privileges  considerably  beyond  what  the  present  parliament  re- 
garded as  just.  The  parliament  in  which  such  extravagance  of  privilege 
was  arrogated,  had,  by  the  violence  of  their  proceedings,  obliged  Queen  Anne 
to  prorogue,  and  then  dissolve  them.  He  hastened  to  lay  before  the  public 
these  facts,  from  which  his  own  inference  was,  that  the  law  of  parliament  was 
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mere  will  aad  pUasure ;  but  that,  od  the  contrary,  they  bear 
every  mark  of  a  power  arbitrarily  assumed  and  capriciously 
applied ;  that  they  are  usually  made  in  times  of  contest,  and 
to  serve  some  unworthy  purpose  of  passion  or  party ;  that  the 
law  is  seldom  declared  until  after  the  fact  by  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  violated;  that  legislation  and  jurisdiction  are 
united  in  the  same  persons,  and  exercised  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  and  that  a  court  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  assomes 
an  original  jurisdiction  in  a  criminal  case ;  in  short,  Sir,  to 
collect  a  thousand  absurdities  into  one  mass,  ''  we  have  a  law 
which  cannot  be  known  because  it  is  ex  post  facto,  the  party 
is  both  legislator  and  judge,  and  the  jurisdiction  is  without 
appeal."  Well  might  the  judges  say,  tJie  law  of  parliament  is 
above  tia. 

You  will  not  wonder.  Sir,  that  with  these  qualifications  the 
declaratory  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
appear  to  be  in  perpetual  contradiction,  not  only  to  commoa 
eense  and  to  the  laws  we  are  acquainted  with  (and  which  alone 
we  can  obey),  but  even  to  one  another.  I  was  led  to  trouble 
you  with  these  observations  by  a  passage  which,  to  speak  in 
lutestring,  I  met  with  this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading, 
and  upon  which  I  mean  to  put  a  question  to  the  advocates  for 
privilege :  on  the  8th  of  March,  1704  {vide  Journals,  vol.  xiv.. 
p.  665),  the  House  thought  proper  to  come  to  the  following 
resolutions  : — 1,  "  That  no  commoner  of  England  committed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  for  breach  of  privilege,  or  contempt 
of  that  House,  ought  to  be,  by  any  writ  of  Habeas  CoffuSi 
made  to  appear  in  any  other  place,  or  before  any  other  judi- 
cature, during  that  session  of  parliament  wherein  such  person 
was  so  committed." 

altogether  unsettled,  and  it  may  be  added,  bo  continues ;  but  that  it  was 
usual  for  the  sovereign  to  dissolve  his  parliament  when  their  own  reficactoiy 
conduct,  or  the  general  wishes  of  the  people,  strongly  recommended  soch  a 
measure. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  this  letter,  Junius  skilfully  discriminates  betwMi 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  act  of  the  whole  legislature.  He 
then  states  from  the  journals  for  the  year  1704  the  great  fact  for  the  pof- 
pose  of  proclaiming  which  this  letter  was  written.  An  application  of  this 
£act  to  the  support  of  his  own  former  doctrine  concerning  the  lair  of  pu^»^ 
ment,  fills  the  next  paragraph.  In  the  closing  sentences,  he  employs,  vitb 
triumph,  the  inference  which  he  had  deduced  to  expose  to  still  stronger  ridi- 
cule and  more  abhorrent  odium,  that  act  of  authority  by  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  sent  Crosby  and  Oliver  to  the  Tower. — £d. 
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2.  "  That  the  serjeant-at-arms  attending  this  House  do  make 
no  return  of,  or  yield  any  obedience  to,  the  said  writs  of 
Habeas  Corpus^  and  for  such  his  refusal,  that  he  have  the 
protection  of  the  House  of  Commons."* 

Welbore  Ellis,  what  say  you  ?  Is  this  the  law  of  parliament, 
or  is  it  not  ?  I  am  a  plain  man,  Sir,  and  cannot  follow  you 
through  the  phlegmatic  forms  of  an  oration.  Speak  out, 
Grildrig  f, — say  yes  or  no !  If  you  say  yes,  I  shall  then  enquire 
by  what  authority  Mr.  De  Grey,  the  honest  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  dared  to  grant  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpm  for  bringing  the  bodies  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
Mr.  Oliver  before  them,  and  why  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
made  any  return  to  a  writ  which  the  House  of  Commons  had, 
in  a  simflar  instance,  declared  to  be  unlawful.  If  you  say  no, 
take  care  you  do  not  at  once  give  up  the  cause  in  support  of 
which  you  have  so  long  and  so  laboriously  tortured  your  im- 
derstanding.  Take  care  you  do  not  confess  that  there  is  no 
test  by  which  we  can  distinguish,  no  evidence  by  which  we  can 
determine,  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  law  of  parliament. 
The  resolutions  I  have  quoted  stand  upon  your  journals  un- 
controverted  and  unrepealed ;  they  contain  a  declaration  of 
the  law  of  parliament,  by  a  court  competent  to  the  question, 
and  whose  decision,  as  you  and  Lord  Mansfield  say,  must  be 
law,  because  there  is  no  appeal  from  it ;  and  they  were  made 
not  hastily,  but  after  long  deliberation  upon  a  constitutional 
question.  What  farther  sanction  or  solemnity  will  you  annex 
to  any  resolution  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  beyond 
what  appears  upon  the  face  of  those  tow  resolutions,  the 
legality  of  which  you  now  deny  ?     If  you  say  that  parliaments 

*  If  there  be  in  reality  any  snch  law  in  England  as  the  law  qf  parlia- 
ment,  which  (under  the  exceptions  stated  in  my  letter  on  privilege),  I  confess, 
after  long  deliberation,  I  very  much  doubt,  it  certainly  is  not  constituted  by, 
nor  can  it  be  collected  from,  the  resolutions  of  either  House,  whether  enacting 
or  declaratory.  I  desire  the  reader  will  compare  the  above  resolution  of  the 
year  1704,  with  the  following  of  the  3rd  of  April,  162B.—**  Mesolved,  That 
the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  cannot  be  denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted  to 
every  man  that  is  committed  or  detained  in  prison,  or  otherwise  restrained 
by  the  command  of  the  king,  the  privy  council,  or  any  other,  he  praying  the 
same.'' — Junius. 

i*  The  diminutive  stature  of  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  afterwards  Lord  Mendip, 
hence  in  another  place  called,  by  our  author,  little  mannihin  Ellis,  has  been 
already  noticed.  The  term  Grildrig  preserves  the  same  idea,  this  being  the 
name  bestowed  on  QuUiver  by  the  gigantic  inhabitants  of  Brobdignag. 
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are  not  infallible,  and  tbat  Queen  Anne,  in  consequence  of  the 
Tiolent  proceedings  of  that  House  of  Commons,  was  obliged  to 
prorogue  and  dissolve  tbem,  I  shall  agree. with  you  very 
heartily,  and  think  that  the  precedent  ought  to  be  followed 
immediately.  But  you,  Mr.  £llis,  who  hold  this  language, 
are  inconsistent  with  your  own  principles.  You  have  hitherto 
maintained  that  the  House  of  Commons  are  the  sole  judges 
of  their  own  privileges,  and  that  their  declaration  does,  ipaa 
facto,  constitute,  the  law  of  parliament ;  yet  now  you  confess 
that  parliaments  are  fallible,  and  that  their  resolutions  may  be 
illegal,  consequently  that  their  resolutions  dp  not  constitute 
the  law  of  parliament.  When  the  king  was  urged  to  dissolve 
the  present  parliament,  you  advised  him  to  tell  his  sul^ects 
that  he  was  careful  not  to  assume  any  of  those  powers  whi^  the 
constitution  had  placed  in  other  hands,  &c.  Yet  Queen  Anne» 
it  seems,  was  justified  in  exerting  her  prerogative  to  stop  a 
House  of  Commons  whose  proceedings,  compared  with  thoa^ 
of  the  assembly  of  which  you  are  a  most  worthy  memjber,  wex^ 
the  perfection  of  justice  and  reason. 

In  what  a  labyrinth  of  nonsense  does  a  man  involve  himiself 
who  labours  to  maintain  falsehood  by  argument !  How  n^inch 
better  would  it  become  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  speak  plainly  to  the  people,  and  tell  us  at  once  that  their 
will  must  be  obeyed,  not  because  it  is  lawful  and  reasonable^ 
but  because  it  is  their  wiU !  Their  constituents  would  have  a 
better  opinion  of  their  candour,  and,  I  promise  you,  not  a 
worse  opinion  of  their  integrity. 

PHILO-JUNIUS.    . 


LETTER  XLIX*. 

TO  HIS   GEACE   THE   DUKE   OF  GRAFTON. 

Mt  Low),  ^  June  22, 1771. 

The  profound  respect  I  bear  to  the  gracious  prince  who  goverus 
this  country  with  no  less  honour  to  himself  than  satisfaction 

*  The  death  of  €(eo«ge  GrenyiUe,  th^  indiscreet  violence  of  ^he  lirery  of 
London,  wiih  the  n\ingled  fimnew  and  moderation  of  the  goyeri^ent,  had« 
•ince  the  conunenoement  of  the  a%mm  of  parUamenl  for  X770-71x  given  new 
Btahili^  tp  th^  adouniitiatijOA  vMeh  JnninA  o^>«ie4    fmmi  wh9b  •  &W 
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• 

to  his  subjects,  and  who  restores  you  to  your  rank  under  his 
standard,  mil  save  you  from  a  multitude  of  reproaches.  The 
attention  I  should  have  paid  to  your  failings  is  involuntarily 
attracted  to  the  hand  that  rewards  them ;  and  though  I  am 
not  80  partial  to  the  royal  judgment  as  to  affirm  that  the  favour 
of  a  king  can  remove  mountains  of  infamy,  it  serves  to  lessen 
at  least,  for  undoubtedly  it  divides,  the  burden.  While  I 
remember  how  much  is  due  to  his  sacred  character,  I  cannot, 
with  any  decent  appearance  of  propriety,  call  you  the  meanest 
and  the  basest  fellow  in  the  kingdom.  I  protest,  my  Lord,  I 
do  not  think  you  so-     You  will  have  a  dangerous  rival  in  that 

months  before,  bad  shown  an  inclination  to  abandon  the  ministry,  nov 
retoraed  to  proffer  their  aid^  and  to  court  its  alliance.  Nor  were  their 
offers  hastily  slighted.  The  opposition  were  still  numerous,  powerhil,  and 
actire ;  and  no  means  were  to  be  neglected  likely  to  fortify  the  government 
against  their  attacks. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Duke  of  G-rafton,  who  had  almost  withdrawn 
from  the  administration^  renewed  his  connection  with  it,  and  obtained  new 
proofs  of  royal  favour.  He  was  iq>poii)ited,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1771,  lord 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  instead  of  Lord  Suffolk,  who  succeeded  the  Earl  of 
Hali&x^  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  department.  On  the  14th  day 
of  the  same  month,  he  was  appointed  in  succession  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
ranger  and  warden  of  Salcey  Park,  in  Northamptonshire.  Thus  gratified 
with  honours  and  emoluments,  yet  not  placed  in  a  situation  of  dangerous 
responsibility,  he  was  more  closely  than  9Ter  attached  to  the  king  and  his 
ministry.  Junius  appeared  to  have  menaced  and  inveighed  in  vain.  He  felt 
himself  insulted  by  this  new  hardihood  of  the  duke.  He  was  enraged 
equally,  that  the  duke  should  dare  to  accept  ministerial  appointment,  and 
that  the  king  should  presume  to  employ  and  reward  him.  He  determined  to 
resume  his  strain  of  invective  against  the  faithless  friend  of  Wilkes,  the 
deserter  of  Chatham,  and  not  to  spare  even  Majesty  itself;  since  it  was 
probable  that,  however  outrageous,  he  might  still  find  protection  for  his 
printers  in  the  favour  of  a  London  jury. 

At  the  outset  he  aims  his  invective  more  against  the  king  himself  than 
against  his  minister.  He  then  ingenuously  hints  that  the  loudest  outcry  of 
some  of  the  patriots  had  been  but  hollow  pretence.  He  indignantly  enume- 
rates those  acts  of  imputed  perfidy,  by  which  alone,  as  he  would  insinuate, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  had  gained  his  sovereign's  cordial  fitvour.  He  involves, 
in  the  current  of  his  outpouring,  various  other  names ;  exhausts  his  present 
stores  of  satirical  eloquence,  and  menaces  new  terrors,  in  a  tone  somewhat 
between  the  bullying  of  weaknessi,  and  the  haughty  threat  of  conscious 
power. 

This  letter,  according  to  his  own  estimate,  and  with  reason,  appears  to 
have  been  eonsidered  one  of  his  greatest  efforts.  In  a  private  note  (No. 
35)  he  says,  "  I  am  strapgely  partial  to  the  incloaed.  It  is  finished  with 
the  vtmesl  care.  If  I  find  myself  mistaken  in  my  jodgneat  of  this  paper, 
I  positively  will  never  write  agaiB."'*i-'JBi>. 
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kind  of  fame  to  which  you  have  hitherto  so  happily  directed 
your  amhition,  as  long  as  there  is  one  man  living  who  tbinks 
you  worthy  of  his  confidence,  and  fit  to  he  trusted  with  any 
share  in  his  government.  I  confess  you  have  great  intiinsie 
merit,  hut  take  care  you  do  not  value  it  too  highly ;  consider 
how  much  of  it  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world,  if  the  king 
had  not  graciously  afi&xed  his  stamp,  and  given  it  currency 
among  his  subjects.  If  it  be  true  that  a  virtuous  man, 
struggling  with  adversity,  be  a  scene  worthy  of  the  gods,  the 
glorious  contention  between  you  and  the  best  of  princes 
deserves  a  circle  equally  attentive  and  respectable ;  I  think  I 
already  see  other  gods  rising  from  the  earth  to  hehold  it. 

But  this  language  is  too  mild  for  the  occasion.  The  king 
is  determined  that  our  abilities  shall  not  he  lost  to  society. 
The  penetration  and  description  of  new  crimes  will  find  em- 
ployment for  us  both.  My  Lord,  if  the  persons  who  have 
heen  loudest  in  their  professions  of  patriotism  had  done  their 
duty  to  the  public  widi  the  same  zeal  and  perseverance  that 
I  did,  I  will  not  assert  that  government  would  have  recovered 
its  dignity,  but  at  least  our  gracious  sovereign  must  have 
spared  his  subjects  this  last  insult*,  which,  if  there  be  any 
feeling  left  among  us,  they  will  resent  more  than  even  the  real 
injuries  they  received  from  every  measure  of  your  Graces 
administration.  In  vain  would  he  have  looked  roimd  him  for 
another  character  so  consummate  as  yours.  Lord  Mansfield 
shrinks  from  his  principles  t,  his  ideas  of  government  perhaps 
go  farther  than  your  own,  hut  his  heart  disgraces  the  theory 
of  his  understanding.  Charles  Fox  J  is  yet  in  blossom ;  and 
as  for  Mr.  Wedderbume,  there  is  something  about  him  whidi 

*  The  duke  was  lately  appointed  lord  privy  seal. — Junius.  He  succe«ded 
Lord  Suffolk,  who  had  just  taken  possession  of  the  post  of  the  northern  de- 
partment upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax. — Ed. 

f  Alluding  to  Lord  Mansfield's  call  of  the  House  upon  the  subject  of  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  in  consequence  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury  upon  Wood- 
fall's  trial,  which  embraced  the  question  whether  juries  were  judges  of  the 
fact  alone,  or  of  both  the  fact  and  law.  An  important  motion  was  expected, 
but  his  Lordship,  as  Junius  states  it,  shrunk  from  the  principles  he  bad  ad- 
vanced, and  merely  informed  the  House  that  he  had  left  a  paper  with  their 
clerk,  containing  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  upon 
the  verdict  in  question,  and  the  doctrine  it  necessarily  embraced,  and  that 
their  Lordships  were  welcome  to  copies  of  it  if  they  chose. 

Z  Afterwards  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Whigs,  though  then  a  member  ef 
a  Tory  administration,  as  a  lord  of  the  admiralty. — Sd. 
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eren  treachery  cannot  trust ;  for  the  present,  therefore,  the 
best  of  princes  must  have  contented  himself  with  Lord  Sand- 
inch.     You  would  long  since  have  received  your  final  dismis- 
sion and  reward ;  and  I,  my  Lord,  who  do  not  esteem  you  the 
more  for  the  high  office  you  possess,  would  willingly  have  fol- 
lowed you  to  your  retirement.     There  is  surely  something 
singularly  henevolent  in  the  character  of  our  sovereign.  From 
th«  moment  he  ascended  the  throne  there  is  no  crime  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable  (and  I  call  upon  the  recorder* 
to  witness  it),  that  has  not  appeared  venial  in  his  sight f. 
With  any  other  prince,  the  shameful  desertion  of  him  in  the 
midst  of  that  distress,  which  you  alone  had  created,  in  the 
very  crisis  of  danger,  when  he  fancied  he  saw  the  throne 
already  surrounded  by  men  of  virtue  and  abilities,  would  have 
outweighed  the  memory  of  your  former  services.     But  bis 
Majesty  is  full  of  justice,  and  understands  the  doctrine  of 
compensations ;  he  remembers  with  gratitude  how  soon  you 
had  accommodated  your  morals  to  the  necessities  of  his  ser- 
vice ;  how  cheerfully  you  had  abandoned  the  engagements  of 
private  friendship,  and  renounced  the  most  solemn  professions 
to  the  public.    The  sacrifice  of  Lord  Chatham  was  not  lost 
apon  him.    Even  the  cowardice  and  perfidy  of  deserting  him 
may  have  done  you  no  disservice  in  his  esteem.    The  instance 
was  painful,  but  the  principle  might  please. 

You  did  not  neglect  the  magistrate  while  you  flattered  the 
man.  The  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  predetermined  in  the 
cabinet ;  the  power  of  depriving  the  subject  of  his  birthright, 
attributed  to  a  resolution  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  ;  the 
constitution  impudently  invaded  by  the  House  of  Commons ; 
the  right  of  defending  it  treacherously  renounced  by  the  House 
of  Lords :  these  are  the  strokes,  my  Lord,  which,  in  the  present 
reign,  recommend  to  office  and  constitute  a  minister.  They 
would  have  determined  your  sovereign's  judgment  if  they  had 
made  no  impression  upon  his  heart.  We  need  not  look  for 
any  other  species  of  merit  to  account  for  his  taking  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  recall  you  to  his  councils ;  yet  you  have  other 
merit  in  abundance.    Mr.  Hine,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 


*  The  late  Chief  Justice  Eyre  was,  at  this  time,  recorder  of  London. — Qd. 
f  The  author  tsie  more  particularly  alludes  to  the  pardon  of  M'Quirk 
and  the  Kennedys.    See  Letter  8. — £p. 
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Mr.  Yorke, — ^breacb  erf  trust,  robbeiy,  and  nrarder*.  Yoa 
would  think  it  a  compliment  to  your  giEdlantrj  if  I  added  rape 
to  the  catalogue,  but  the  style  of  your  amours  secures  you  from 
resistance.  I  know  how  well  these  several  cbaarges  hssve  been 
defended.  In  the  first  instance,  the  breaeh  of  trust  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  its  own  reward.  Mr.  Bradshaw  affirms  upon 
bis  honour  (and  so  may  the  gift  of  smiling  never  depart  from 
him!)  that  you  reserved  no  part  of  Mr.  Hine's  purchase* 
money  for  your  own  use,  but  that  every  shilling  of  it  wa» 
scrupulously  paid  to  Governor  Burgoyne.  Make  haste,  my 
Lord,  another  patent,  applied  in  time,  may  keep  the  OASsfm 
the  family ;  if  not,  Bimham  Wood,  I  fear,  must  come  to  the 
macaroni  J. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  was  in  life  your  earnest  friend.  In 
defence  of  his  property  he  had  nothing  to  plead  but  equity 
against  Sir  James  Lowther,  and  prescription  against  thecrowa§^ 
You  felt  for  your  friend,  hitt  the  law  must  take  its  course. 
Posterity  will  scarce  believe  that  Lord  Bute's  son-in-law  had 
barely  interest  enough  at  the  Treasury  to  get  his  grant  com- 
pleted before  the  general  election  ||. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  that  detestable  transaction,  ^hidir 
ended  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Yorke.  I  cannet  speak  of  it  with- 
out horror  and  compassion.  To  excuse  yourself,  you  publicly 
impeach  your  accomplice,  and  to  his  mind,  perhaps,  the  accu- 
sation may  be  flattery ;  but  in  murder  you  are  botii  principals. 
It  was  once  a  question  of  emulation,  and  if  the  event  had  not 
disappointed  the  immediate  schemes  of  the  doset^  it  might 

*  These  points  have  all  been  elucidated ;  they  relate  to  Hine's  patent 
place ;  Inglewood  Forest,  &c.,  in  Cumberland,  granted  to  Sir  James  Lowther 
by  the  crown,  although  it  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Portiand's 
family  for  seventy  years  ;  and  the  suicide  of  Charles  Yorke,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, who  cut  his  throat  from  political  chagrin^  iminediately  after  hia 
appointment. 

-f*  A  superb  TiUa  of  Colonel  Burgoyne,  about  this  time  adyertised  for 
sale. 

X  The  person  alluded  to  is  the  father  of  the  late  Mr.  Christie,  who  was  the 
auctioneer  employed  to  sell  the  estate. 

§  Sir  James  Lowther  was-  son-in-law  to  Lord  Bute  by  the  raaniage  of  one 
of  his  daughters. 

II  It  will  appear  by  a  subsequent  letter,  that  the  duke*s  precipitatitai 
proved  fatal  to  the  grant.  It  looks  like  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  a  yonng 
highwayman,  who  takes  a  few  shillings,  but  leaves  the  purse  and  watch 
behind  him.     And  yet  the  duke  was  an  old  offender. — Juirius. 
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still  hxve  been  a  hopeful  subjeet  of  jest  and  merriment  between 
yon. 

This  letter,  my  LorcT,  is  only  a  preface  to  my  future  corres- 
pondence ;  the  remainder  of  the  summer  shall  be  dedicated  to 
your  amusement.  I  mean  now  and  then  to  relieve  the  severity 
of  your  morning  studies,  and  to  prepare  you  for  the  business 
of  the  day;  Without  pretending  to  more  than  Mr.  Bradshaw*8 
sincerity,  you  may  rely  upon  my  attachment  as  long  as  you 
are  in  office. 

Will  your  Grace  forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  express  some 
anxiety  for  a  man  whom  I  know  you  do  not  love  ?  My  Lord 
Weymouth  has  cowjirdice  to  plead,  and  a  desertion  of  a  later 
date  than  your  own.  You  know  the  privy  seal  was  intended 
for  him ;  and  if  you  consider  the  dignity  of  the  post  he 
deserted,^  you  will  hardly  think  it  decent  to  quarter  him  on 
Mr.  Rigby.  Yet  he  must  have  bread,  my  Lord  ;  or  rather  he 
must  have  wine  *.  If  you  deny  him  the  cup,  there  will  be  no 
keeping  him  within  the  pale  of  the  ministry. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  L. 

TO  HIS   aBAOE   THE   DUEE   OF  6BAFT0N 

City  bnsiaess  is  tlie  burthen  of  this  letter.  Junius  connects  it  with  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  name,  solely  for  the  sake  of  holdiog  out  his  Grace,  as  much 
as  posable,  to  public  odimn  and  obloquy.  It  relates  that  the  secretary  to  the 
treasury  under  Lord  North  vraa  as  busy  in  dishonourable  practices  as  Mr. 
Bndsh&Wy  the  secretary  under  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  had  been.    It  insults 

*  L»rd  Weymouth,  upon  deserting  the  ministry,  was  succeeded  in  the 
foreign  department  by  the  Earl  of  Jlochford.  The  ibrmer  nobleman  re- 
Rgned  Dec.  10,  1770,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  preceding  28th 
of  January.  Lord  Weymouth's  attachment  to  the  bottle  furnishes  the 
ground  for  the  imagery  with  which  the  letter  concludes.  White's,  in  St. 
James's  Street,  was  his  favourite  house,  and  his  boon  companions  were  the 
Buke  of  Bridgewater,  Lord  Gower,  Lord  Thurlow,  Mr.  Bigby,  and  Mr. 
Gamier.  He  loved  play  but  not  deep.  Although  a  hon  vivant,  he  kept 
fiuthfnlly  the  secrets  of  the  closet,  which  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  king, 
who  honomred  him  with  the  garter,  and  made  him  a  marquis  without  the 
xecommendation  of  any  minister. — Ed. 

A  A  2 
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OTer  tlie  d«aih  of  Mr.  Dingley,  and  brings  into  qnaint  comparison  witKlus 
fiite  and  his  relations  to  the  duke,  the  name  and  character  of  the  soTereign; 
hally  Mr.  Home  is  assailed,  and  accused  of  warering^  if  not  the  deiertiaa 
of  bis  former  friends  and  principles.  It  is  not  one  of  Junins's  best  letten, 
jet  it  is  not  without  some  admirable  strokes  of  genius  and  indignation.— £& 


My  Lord,  July  9, 1771. 

The  influence  of  your  Grace's  fortune  still  seems  to  preside 
over  the  treasury ;  the  genius  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  inspires  Mr. 
Robinson*.  How  remarkable  it  is  (and  I  speak  it  not  as  a 
matter  of  reproach,  but  as  something  peculiar  to  your  charac- 
ter), that  you  have  never  yet  formed  a  friendship  which  has 
not  been  fatal  to  the  object  of  it,  nor  adopted  a  cause  to  which, 
one  way  or  other,  you  have  not  done  mischief.  Your  attach- 
ment is  infamy  while  it  lasts,  and  whichever  way  it  turns, 
leaves  ruin  and  disgrace  behind  it.  The  deluded  girl  who 
yields  to  such  a  profligate,  even  while  he  is  constant,  forfeits 
her  reputation  as  well  as  her  innocence,  and  finds  herself 
abandoned  at  last  to  misery  and  shame.  Thus  it  happened 
with  the  best  of  princes.  Poor  Dingley,  too  f !  I  protest  I 
hardly  know  which  of  them  we  ought  most  to  lament,  the  un- 
happy man  who  sinks  under  the  sense  of  his  dishonour,  or 
him  who  survives  it ;  characters  so  finished  are  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  panegyric.  Death  has  fixed  his  seal  upon  Ding- 
ley  ;  and  you,  my  Lord,  have  set  your  mark  upon  the  other. 

The  only  letter  I  ever  addressed  to  the  king  was  so  unkindly 
received  that  I  believe  I  shall  never  presume  to  trouble  his 
Majesty  in  that  way  again ;  but  my  zeal  for  his  service  is  superior 
to  neglect,  and,  like  Mr.  Wilkes's  patriotism,  thrives  by  perse- 
cution. Yet  his  Majesty  is  much  addicted  to  useful  reading, 
and,  if  I  am  not  ill  informed,  has  honoured  the  Public  Adver- 

*  By  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  it  appeared, 
that  the  friends  of  government  were  to  be  very  active  in  supporting  the  minis- 
terial nomination  of  sherifOi. — Junius.  • 

Bobinson  was  now  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  filled  the  same  post  of 
confidential  agent  to  Lord  North  that  Bradshaw  had  before  filled  to  the  Pnko 
of  Gkafton. 

i*  Dingley  was  now  just  dead :  and  our  author  insinuates  that  he  died 
of  a  broken  heart  in  consequence  of  having  been  so  contemptuously  treated  st 
the  preceding  election  for  Middlesex,  in  which  be  had  offered  himself  a  esn- 
didate  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Qrafton,  but  could  not  obtain  a 
nomination  from  any  one  freeholder,  and  was  afindd  even  to  nominate 
himsel£ 
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iiser  mth  piuiicular  attention.  I  have  endeavoured,  therefore, 
and  not  without  success  (as  perhaps  you  may  remember),  to 
furnish  it  with  such  interesting  and  edifying  intelligence  as 
probably  would  not  reach  him  through  any  other  channel. 
The  services  you  have  done  the  nation,  your  integrity  in 
office,  and  signal  fidelity  to  your  approved  good  rn^ter,  have 
been  faithfully  recorded.  Nor  Imve  his  own  virtues  been 
entirely  neglected.  These  letters,  my  Lord,  are  read  in  other 
countries  and  in  other  languages ;  and  I  think  I  may  affirm, 
without  vanity,  that  the  gracious  character  of  the  best  of 
princes  is  by  this  time  not  only  perfectly  known  to  his  sub- 
jects, but  tolerably  well  understood  by  the  rest  of  Europe. 
In  this  respect,  alone,  I  have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  White- 
head*. His  plan,  I  think,  is  too  narrow.  He  seems  to 
manufacture  his  verses  for  the  sole  use  of  the  hero  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  them ;  and,  that  his  meaning 
may  not  be  exported  in  foreign  bottoms,  sets  all  translation 
at  defiance. 

Your  Grace's  re-appointment  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  was 
announced  to  the  public  by  the  ominous  return  of  Lord  Bute 
to  this  counntryf.  When  that  noxious  planet  approaches 
England,  he  never  fails  to  bring  plague  and  pestilence  along 
with  him.  The  king  already  feels  the  malignant  e£fect  of 
your  influence  over  his  councils  ;  your  former  administration 
made  Mr.  Wilkes  an  alderman  of  London  and  representative 
of  Middlesex  ;  your  next  appearance  in  office  is  marked  with 
his  election  to  the  shrievalty ;  in  whatever  measure  you  are 
concerned,  you  are  not  only  disappointed  of  success,  but  always 
contrive  to  make  the  government  of  the  best  of  princes 
contemptible  in  his  own  eyes  and  ridiculous  to  the  whole 
world.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  effect  of  the  minis- 
ter's declared  interposition,  Mr.  Kobinson's  activity  J,  and  Mr. 

*  Foet-lanreate  of  the  day. 

f  From  tlie  continent,  oyer  a  part  of  which  he  had  been  for  some  time 
travening. 

i  Joniua  was  charged  by  the  writers  of  the  day,  as  well  as  by  a  more 
recent  opponent,  with  having  "debased  his  pretensions  to  greatness  by 
engaginig  nnsnceessfolly  in  city  politics.**  He,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  only  unsuccessful  politician  who  had  plunged  into  the  mire  of 
London  politics,  as  the  following  letter  from  that  celebrated  character,  Jack 
£obinson,  written  during  the  election  of  sheri£b  of  London,  will  evince : — 

**  Ur.  Bobinson  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Smith.     Mr.  Harley 
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dome's  new  zeal  in  rapport  of  adinimstnition  <<,  we  stSl 
fWBjat  t^  genius  of  the  Doke  of  Gmfton  to  aecoont  for  oom- 
mitting  the  whole  interest  of  govensment  in  the  city  to  tlMd 
conduct  of  Mr.  Harley,  I  will  not  beoor  hard  upon  yeurfidth- 
lol  friend  and  emissary,  Mr.  Touchet,  for  I  know  ik^  difficultids 
of  his  situation,  and  that  a  few  lottery  tickets  are  of  use  to 
his  economy.  There  is  a  prorerb  concerning  persons  in  the 
predicament  of  this  gentleman,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
strictly  applied  to  him :  they  commence  dupes  andjimsk 


meeto  ixif  vmrd  pablidj  to  day,  to  support  Aldecaen  Flimibe  aiid  KirtanmL 
The  friendi  of  government  will  be  very  actWe,  and  it  is  camestlj  de- 
tired  that  you  will  exert  yourself  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  to  suppost 
those  aldermen.  It  is  thought  it  will  be  very  advsntageous  to  push  the 
poll  to  day  with  as  many  friends  as  possible,  therefore  it  is  desired  tibat 
yeu  will  punae  that  conduct.  Hr.  Harley  will  be  early  in  the  city  t»- 
day,  and  to  be  heard  of  At  his  counting-house  in  Bridge  Tard^  ^ucklecsbiuj^ 
and  if  you,  or  such  person  as  you  intrust  in  this  matter,  could  see  him  to  ooii- 
ault  thereon,  it  might  be  beneficial  to  the  cause. 

**  Tuesday  Morning,  25th  of  June,  1771,  six  o'clock. 

J.  fiobinMSLT* 

"ToBenj.  Smith,  Esq." 

This  letter,  intended  for  Mr.  Benjamin  SmiUi,  the  partner  of  Mr.  Alder- 
man  Nash,  of  Cannon  Street,  was,  through  the  mistjJ^e  of  the  messenger, 
delivered  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Budge  Eow,  who  published  it,  together  with 
an  affidavit  as  to  its  verity,  which  had  soeh  an  effect  on  the  election,  tiMTt 
Mr.  Bull,  who  at  the  time  was  fourth  on  the  poll,  was  ultimately  retained  .as 
one  of  the  sherifiJB  of  London,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  another  of  the 
candidates  for  that  important  office. 

**  Mr.  Horne  (the  celebrated  Home  Tooke  of  a  later  period),  had  long 
zealously  fought  on  the  side  of  l^e  staunchest  Whigs,  and  was  tm  aietive  mem- 
ber of  the  society  lor  the  support  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  which  had  just  dit- 
charged  WiUses's  debts.  Alderman  Oliver,  who  had  also  been  as  zealwa  an 
advocate  on  the  same  side,  and  had  suffered  himself  to  be  committed  wilh 
the  lord  mayor  to  the  Tower,  in  support  of  his  principles,  for  some  reason 
or  odier  became  at  this  time  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  Wilkes,  afiected 
to  rival  him,  and  refused  to  serve  in  the  office  of  sheriff  if  Wilkes  weie 
allowed  to  be  his  colleague.  Home  joined  with  Townshend,  and  the 
society  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  becaaie  divided  into  two 
gamd  parties. 

Wilkes  united  with  Alderman  Bull  in  proposing  himself  for  the  shxaevallj, 
and  in  the  contest  that  ensued  between  them  with  Oliver  Eirknum,  and 
Plumbe,  detained  a  ksge  majority  both  for  himself  end  his  colleague, 
leaving  01i\«r,  though  si^ported  by  all  the  efiforts  of  Heme,  the  loiwst  en 
the  poll. 

It  was  in  oonsequence  lof  the  conduct  thus  pursued  by  Home,  and  whidi 
was  fatal  to  the  popular  cause,  that  Jmuus  chose  to  represcDt  him  as  bd^beft 
by^tiw.mimitry. 
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^QVf,  Mr.  Tottdiet's  character  is  auiform  I  am  conTioced 
that  his  seatiments  never  depended  upon  his  circumstancea, 
said  that,  in  the  most  .prosperous  state  of  his  fortune,  he  was 
always  the  veiy  man  ha  is  at  present;  but  was  there  no  other 
person  of  rank  and  consequence  in  the  city  whom  government 
could  confide  in  but  a  notorious  Jacobite  ?  Did  you  imagine 
that  the  whole  bo^y  of  the  dissenters*,  that  the  whole  Whig 
interest  of  London  would  attend  at  a  levee,  and  submit  to  the 
directions  of  a  notorious  Jacobite?  Was  there  no  Whig 
magistrate  in  the  city  to  whom  the  servants  of  George  the 
Third  could  intrust  the  management  of  a  business  so  very 
interesting  to  their  master  as  the  el  ection  of  sheriffs  ?  Is  there 
no  room  at  St.  James's  but  for  Scotchmen  and  Jacobites  ? 
My  Lord,  I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Harley's  attachment  to  his  Majesty's  government.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  reign  I  have  «een  still  greater 
ocmtradictions  reconciled.  The  principles  of  these  worthy 
Jacobites  are  not ^so  absurd  as  they  have  been  represented; 
their  ideas  of  divine  right  are  not  so  much  annexed  to  the 
person  or  family  as  to  the  political  character  of  the  sovereign. 
Had  there  ever  been  an  honest  man  firaong  the  Stuarts,  liis 
Majesty's  present  friends  would  have  been  Whigs  upon  prin- 
ciple. But  the  conversion  of  the  best  of  princes  has  removed 
their  scruples.  They  have  forgiven  him  the  sins  of  his 
Hanoverian  ancestors,  and  acknowledge  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  the  descent  of  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  a  true  StuarL 
In  you,  my  Lord,  they  also  behold,  with  a  kind  of  predilection 
which  borders  upon  loyalty,  the  natural  representative  of  that 
illustrious  family.  The  mode  of  your  descent  from  Charles 
the  Second  is  only  a  bar  to  your  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and 
no  way  interrupts  the  regularity  of  your  succession  to  all  the 
virtues  of  the  Stuarts, 

The  unfortunate  success  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Home's  endea- 
TOUTB  in  support  of  the  ministerial  nomination  of  sheriffs, 
will,  I  fear,  (Struct  his  preferment.  Permit  me  to  recom- 
mend him  to  your  Grace's  protection;  you  will  find  him 
copiously  gifted  witJi  those  qualities  of  the  heart  which  usually 
■direct  you  in  the  choice  of  your  friendships.     He,  too,  was 

*  Tbe  fioaily  of ibft  HariejB  were  originaUy  diflieDtas,  and  the  aUumi  is 
to  this  fact. 
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Mr.  Wilkes*8  friend,  and  as  incapable  as  you  are  of  thelibeial 
resentment  of  a  gentleman.  No,  my  Lord,  it  was  the  solitary, 
vindictiYe  malice  of  a  monk,  brooding  oyer  the  infirmities  (^ 
his  friend,  until  he  thought  they  quickened  into  public  life, 
and  feasting  with  a  rancorous  rapture  upon  the  sordid  cata- 
logue of  his  distresses*.  Now  let  him  go  back  to  his  cloister, 
— >the  church  is  a  proper  retreat  for  him ;  in  his  principles 
he  is  already  a  bishop. 

The  mention  of  this  man  has  moved  me  from  my  natural 
moderation.  Let  me  return  to  your  Grace.  You  are  the 
pillow  upon  which  I  am  determined  to  rest  all  my  resentments. 
What  idea  can  the  best  of  sovereigns  form  to  himself  of  his 
own  government  ?  In  what  repute  con  he  conceive  that  he 
stands  with  his  people,  when  he  sees,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt,  that,  whatever  be  the  office,  the  suspicion  of  his 
£Etvour  is  fetal  to  the  candidate,  and  that  when  the  party  he 
wishes  well  to  has  the  fairest  prospect  of  success,  if  his  royal 
inclination  should  unfortunately  be  discovered,  it  drops  like 
an  acid,  and  turns  the  election.  This  event,  among  others, 
may  perhaps  contribute  to  open  his  Majesty's  eyes  to  his  real 
honour  and  interest.  In  spite  of  all  your  Grace's  ingenuity, 
he  may  at  last  perceive  the  inconvenience  of  selecting,  with 
such  a  curious  felicity,  every  villain  in  the  nation  to  fill  the 
various  departments  of  his  government.  Yet  I  should  be 
sorry  to  confine  him  in  the  choice  either  of  his  footmen  or  his 
friends. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LI. 

FROM  THE   REVEREND   MR.    HORNE   TO  JUNIUS. 

Sir,  July  13, 1771. 

Farce t  Comedy,  and  Tragedy — Wilkes,  JFVwte.and  Jwrnu^ — 
united  at  the  same  time  against  one  poor  parson,  are  fearful 

*  See  note  to  Letter  52,  pott,  p.  365. 

4*  In  consequence  of  his  defection  from  tlie  Wlxigs,  Mr.  Home  had  lost 
hifl  popularity  ;  upon  which  reverse  Foote^  the  great  mimic  and  fiurce  writ«c, 
ventured  to  caricature  Home's  negligence  of  dress  on  the  stage.  While  Mr. 
Home  pretends  to  tremble  beneath  the  comic  efforts  of  Foote  and  the  tragic 
e0[>rts  of  Junius,  he  still  wishes  the  world  to  regard  Wilkes's  opposition  to  lum 
as  a  mae  farce, — Ed. 
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odds ;  the  two  former  are  only  labouring  in  their  vocation,  and 
nmj  equally  plead,  in  excuse,  that  their  aim  is  a  livelihood. 
I  admit  the  plea  for  the  second — his  is  an  honest  calling,  and 
my  clothes  were  lawful  game ;  but  I  cannot  so  readily  approve 
Mr.  Wilkes,  or  commend  him  for  making  patriotism  a  trade, 
and  a  fraudulent  trade.  But  what  shall  I  say  to  Junius  ?  the 
graf  e,  the  solemn,  the  didactic !  Eidicule,  indeed,  has  been 
ridiculously  called  the  test  of  truth ;  but  surely  to  confess  that 
you  lose  your  natural  moderation  when  mention  is  made  of 
the  man,  does  not  promise  much  truth  or  justice  when  you 
speak  of  him  yourself. 

You  charge  me  with  *'  a  new  zeal  in  support  of  administra- 
tion," and  with  "  endeavours  in  support  of  the  ministerial 
nomination  of  sheriffs."  The  reputation  which  your  talents 
have  deservedly  gained  to  the  signature  of  Junius,  draws  from 
me  a  reply  which  I  disdained  to  give  to  the  anonymous  lies  of 
Mr.  Wilkes.  You  make  frequent  use  of  the  word  gentleman^ 
I  only  call  myself  a  man,  and  desire  no  other  distinction ;  if 
you  are  either,  you  are  bound  to  make  good  your  charges,  or 
to  confess  that  you  have  done  me  a  hasty  injustice  upon  no 
authority. 

I  put  the  matter  fairly  to  issue.  I  say,  that  so  far  from 
any  new  "  zeal  in  support  of  administration,"  1  am  possessed 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  their  measures;  and  that  I 
have  ever  shown  myself,  and  am  still  ready,  in  any  rational 
manner,  to  lay  down  all  I  have — my  life — in  opposition  to 
those  measures.  I  say,  that  1  have  not,  and  never  have  had, 
any  communication  or  connection  of  any  kind,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  any  courtier  or  ministerial  man,  or  any  of 
their  adherents ;  that  I  never  have  received,  or  solicited,  or 
expected,  or  desired,  or  do  now  hope  for,  any  reward  of  any 
sort,  from  any  party  or  set  of  men  in  administration  or  opposi- 
tion ;  1  say,  that  I  never  used  any  **  endeavours  in  support  of 
the  ministerial  nomination  of  sheriffs."  That  I  did  not  solicit 
any  one  liveryman  for  his  vote  for  any  one  of  the  candidates, 
nor  employ  any  other  person  to  solicit ;  and  that  I  did  not 
write  one  single  line  or  word  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Plumbe  and 
Kirkman*,  whom  X  understand  to  have  been  supported  by  the 
ministry. 

^  Fhimbe  and  Eirkman  were   the  real  govemment  candidates  for  the 
shiievalty.     Oliver  stood  alone.    Yet  Junius,  availing  himself  of  this  last 


d6d  xjercEBB  of  aroNixiB. 

Toa  are  bonnd  to  relate  what  I  heze  ftctvanee,  or  to  lose 
jour  cvedit  for  veracity :  you  must  produce  hcte;  sarmke  and 
eeoeial  ftbuse,  in  however  elegant  language,  ought  not  to  paas 
Inr  proofs ;  you  hare  every  advantage,  and  I  have  every  disad- 
vantage ;  you  are  unknown,  I  give  my  name ;  till  parties  both 
in  and  out  of  administration  have  their  reasons  (whidi  I  shaH 
relate  hereafter)  for  uniting  in  their  wishes  against  me ;  and 
the  popular  prejndice  lis  as  stron^y  in  your  Ja,voar  as  it  is 
idolent  against  the  parson*. 

gentleman's  opposition  to  Wilkes,  was  shrewdly  desirous  of  impressing  on  tiro 
world  an  idea  that  they  had  all  been  supported  by  'g^yemmest  with  a  "new 
of  throwing  out  Wilkes  and  his  avowed  colleague  Boll. 

*  This  paragcaph  Mr.  Home  was  aecosed  of  boirowing  from  Hr.  Hogli 
Kelly,  author  of  FaUe  Ddicaey,  and  several  other  dramatic  pieces,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  letter  addressed  to  that  gentleman  :-^ 

For  the  Public  AdveriMer^ 

TO    THE    BEY.    HE.    HOBNX. 

SiE,  JvXy  20^1, 1771. 

Happening  to  be  at  a  distance  from  London,  jonr  letter  to  Junius  did  nft 
ttl  into  my  hands  till  yesterday,  when  I  confess  I  read  it  with  cqiul 
astonishment  and  indignation ;  and,  though  it  may  be  inconsistmt  with 
the  generosity  of  an  Englishman  to  strike  the  fallen,  there  is  semethiog 
BO  peculiarly  unmanly  in  your  conduct,  that  it  is  impossible  to  let  you  escape 
without  some  memoranduiM  of  your  judgment  when  Ae  case  m,  and  when 
the  case  ie  not  your  own. 

©o  yon  remember,  Sir,  Friday,  April  80,  1771,  what  you  haiangoei 
the  freeholders  for  Middlesex  for  three  tedious  hours,  at  the  assemUy 
room  at  Mile  End ;  when  you  urged  random  accusations  yourself  against 
others,  for  their  supposed  connection  with  government;  when  you  par- 
ticularly attacked  Mr.  Kelly  as  the  immediate  champion  of  administmtiflO, 
and  ai&rmed  with  great  pathos  that  he  was  employed  at  the  soldier^s  trial  tf 
Guildford  to  vindicate  the  wanton  effiision  of  innocmt  blood] 

I  have  no  connection  with  Mr.  Kell)^  Sir,  nor  do  I  by  any  meaai 
profess  myself  of  his  political  faith ;  but  if  fame  says  true,  he  has  been 
BO  apostate  to  his  principles ;  has  betrayed  no  friendship;  and  I  introduce  him 
wiely  here,  that  the  world  may  see  how  confonnable  the  tenor  of  Mr.  HorBe% 
conduct  as  to  the  candour  of  his  proCeuions.  !rhe  following,  Sii^  is  1^ 
speech  relative  to  the  Guildford  afBiir : 

"  It  is  necessary  to  give. you  an  account  of  Maclean's  trial,  because  the 
judge  forbad  it  being  taken  down  by  any  one,  except  it  toas  government 
It  has  never  been  published.  A  very  false  account  of  this  trial  has  indeed 
'bma.  publifrhed  by  Mr.  Kelly,  who  was  paid  and  brought  down  to  Quildfeid 
for  that  purpose,  and  who  had  lodgings  taken  for  him  there,  and  iHw  w 
familiarly  conversant  with  a  gentleman,  whose  name'l  shall  not  mention  aow, 
lest  it  should  seem  to  proceed  from  resentment  in  me  for  an  account  I  have  to 
cetde  with  him  next  week.  However,  one  circomstanee  I  oofght  t»  tell  yoo, 
■'ibia  ^miktaiak  wai  foNmon  of  the.  grand  jury." 
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Singular  as  my  present  situation  is,  it  is  neither  painful, 
nor  "was  it  unforeseen.  He  ts  not  fit  for  public  business  who 
does  not,  even  at  his  entrance,  prepare  his  mind  for  such  an 
event.  Health,  fortune,  tranquillkj,  and  private  connections 
I  have  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  the  public ;  and  the  only- 
return  I  receive,  because  I  will  not  concur  to  dupe  and  mislead 
a  senseless  multitude,  is  "barely  that  they  have  not  yet  torn  me 
in  pieces  ;  that  this  has  been  the  only  return  is  my  pride,  and 
a  source  of  more  real  satisfaction  i;han  hononrs  or  prosperity. 
I  can  practise  before  I  am  old  the  lessons  I  learned  in  my 
youth,  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  words  of  my  ancient 
monitor*, 

"  'TPis  tlie  last  key-stone 
^Tiiat  ntkn  tlie  nreh :  tho  reet  ihat  .there  were  put. 
Are  netihiiig  till  that  comes  to  bind  and  tbnL 
IFhea  staads  it  a  triumphal  mark  !  then  men 
Observe  the  strength,  the  height,  the  vrhj  and  when 
It  was  erected  ;  and  still  walking  ander, 
Meet  some  new  matter  to  look  up  at  and  wtmder  !" 

JOHN  HO£NS. 

''  Mr.  Kelly,  ia  the  address  prefixed  to  his  play,  which  you  and  other 
advocates  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  so  basely  drove  from  the  theatre, 
after  saying  some  civil  things  relative  to  the  character  which  he  had  heard  of 
jour  disposition,  and  which  your  perfidy  to  that  true  inend  of  the  con- 
stitBtioB,  Mr.  WiUces,  has  dearly  proved  yon  never  merited,  thus  expresses 
himself: 

** '  But  though  Mr.  Kelly  readily  makes  this  concession  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Home's  private  character,  he  must  observe  that  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  for  the  purity  of  which  Mr.  Home  is  so  strenuous  an  advocate,  does 
not  allow  the  mere  heli^  of  any  man  to  be  positive  evidence ;  nor  com- 
plmient  his  sirn}^  tvnjedure  with  the  force  of  a  fauL  For  this  reason  Mr. 
Home  riiould  be  extronely  cautious  how  he  asserts  anything  to  the 
prejudice  of  another's  reputation.  Hearsay  authority  is  not  enough  for  this 
purpose ;  he  should  know  of  his  own  knowledge  what  he  asserts  upon  his 
own  vord;  and  be  certain  in  his  jproof  where  he  n  peremptory  in  his 
memuaiion,* 

"  Honest^,  now,  Mr.  Home,  had  you  not  this  paragrapth  either  in  your 
head,  or  your  heart,  at  the  time  you  were  writing  the  following  passage 
to  Junius  1 

' '  Tou  are  bomid  to  refute/  &c.  **  Whipcobd." 

To  tiiis  letter  Mr.  Home  did  not  retum  any  answer. 

***  B.  Jeoson,  of  whose  writings  Mr.  Home  Tooke  was  remaikahly  fond. 
!&B  Sad  Sk^kerd  of  that  antbor  is  called  his  £Eivoiirite-paem  in  the  **  Biw- 
aions  of  Parley."  The  present  quotation  is  from  his  Underwoods  :  vide  an 
tfpsstla  to  Sir  .£dwd  Sadkville,  mow  .Ead  of  J)euet.  Faiio,  1692,  p. 
^o3. 
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LETTER  LII. 

TO  THE  BEYEREND  HE.  HOBNE. 

Sib,  July  24, 1771. 

I  CANNOT  descend  to  an  altercation  with  you  in  the  news- 
papers. But  since  I  have  attacked  your  character,  and  yoa 
complain  of  injustice,  I  think  you  have  some  right  to  an 
explanation.  You  defy  me  to  prove  that  you  ever  solicited  a 
vote,  or  wrote  a  word  in  support  of  the  ministerial  aldermen. 
Sir,  I  did  never  suspect  you  of  such  gross  folly.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Mr.  Home  to  have  solicited  votes, 
and  very  difficult  to  have  written  for  the  newspapeis  in 
defence  of  that  cause,  without  being  detected  and  brou^t  to 
shame.  Neither  do  I  pretend  to  any  intelligence  concerning 
you,  or  to  know  more  of  your  conduct  than  you  yourself  have 
thought  proper  to  communicate  to  the  public.  It  is  from 
your  own  letters  I  conclude  that  you  have  sold  yourself  to 
the  ministry* ;  or,  if  that  charge  is  too  severe,  and  supposing 
it  possible*  to  be  deceived  by  appearances  so  very  stionglj 
against  you,  what  are  your  friends  to  saiy  in  your  defence  1 
Must  they  not  confess  that,  to  gratify  your  personal  hatred  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  you  sacrificed,  as  far  as  depended  upon  yowt 
interest  and  abilities,  the  cause  of  the  country  ?  I  can  make 
allowance  for  the  violence  of  the  jjfssions,  and,  if  ever  I 
should  be  convinced  that  you  l\ad  no  motive  but  to  destroy 
Wilkes,  I  shall  then  be  ready  ta  do  justice  to  your  character, 
and  to  declare  to  the  world,  ^t  I  despise  you  somewhat  less 
than  I  do  at  present.  But,  'as  a  public  man,  I  must  for  ever 
condemn  you.  You  cannot  but  know,  nay,  you  dare  not  pre- 
tend to  be  ignorant,  that  the  highest  gratification  of  which 

the  most  detestable in  this  nation  is  capable  would 

have  been  the  defeat;  of  Wilkes.  I  know  tliat  man  much 
better  than  any  of  you.  Nature  intended  him  only  for  a 
good-humoured  fool.  A  systematical  education,  mth  long 
practice,  has  made  him  a  consummate  hypocrite.  Yet  this 
man,  to  say  nothing  of  his  worthy  ministers,  you  have  most 
assiduously  laboured  to  gratify.     To  exclude  Wilkes,  it  was 

*  The  letters  written  by  Mr.  Home  in  the  dispute  with  Mr.  WilkM  ^ 
the  subsequent  note  as  well  as  one  appended  to  Private  Letter,  No»8& 
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Bot  necessary  you  slioald  solicit  votes  for  Ms  opponents. 
We  incline  the  balance  as  effectually  by  lessening  the  weight 
in  one  scale  as  by  increasing  it  in  the  other. 

The  mode  of  your  attack  upon  Wilkes  (though  I  am  far 
from  thinking  meanly  of  your  abilities)  convinces  me,  that 
you  either  want  judgment  extremely,  or  that  you  are  blinded 
by  your  resentment.  You  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  the 
charges  you  urged  against  Wilkes  could  never  do  him  any 
mischief.  After  all,  when  we  expected  discoveries  highly 
interesting  to  the  community,  what  a  pitiful  detail  did  it 
Old  in !  Some  old  clothes— a  Welch  pony — ^a  French  foot- 
man, and  a  hamper  of  claret*.     Indeed,  Mr.  Home,  the 

*  Tlie  fiicts  here  alluded  to  were  as  follow : — The  late  Mr.  Tooke, 
then  Mr.  Home,  while  travelling  on  the  continent  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Wilkes^  at  that  time  resident  in  Paris,  which  led  to  a  suhseq^aent  intimacy^ 
and  apparently  warm  friendship.  Mr.  Home,  on  leaving  that  say  metro- 
polis, left  behind  him,  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  several  suits  of  clothes  of 
the  most  fiuhionahle  Parisian  manufacture,  being  ill  adapted  to  the  clerical 
profession,  as  well  as  ill  calcukted  to  please  the  taste  or  suit  the  man- 
nen  of  the  people  of  this  country.  In  a  political  quarrel  which  occurred 
between  these  gentlemen,  shortly  previous  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  and 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and  acrimonious  altercation  in  the  Pvhlic 
Advertiser,  Mr.  Home  accused  Mr.  Wilkes  with  having,  in  the  midst  of  his 
distress,  pawned  the  clothes  intrasted  to  his  custody ;  with  commissioning 
Mr.  Home's  brother-in-law  to  purchase  a  pony  which  he  never  paid  for ;  with 
drinking  claret  while  detained  in  the  King's  Bench  prison ;  with  endeavour- 
ing to  make  his  brother  chamberlain  of  London ;  and  with  retaining  in  his 
service  six  domestics,  three  of  whom  were  French.  As  these,  with  several 
other  charges,  were  detailed  to  tbe  public  by  Mr.  Home  in  thirteen  or  four- 
teen very  long  letters,  the  editor  will  not  here  transcribe  them,  but  content 
himself  with  inserting  several  detached  parts  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  defence  against 
these  accusations^  as  they  contiin  some  curious  &cts,  and  are  iUustrative  of 
the  subject  more  particularly  adverted  to  in  the  text  by  the  author. 

For  the  Pvhlic  Advertiser, 

TO  THB  BBV.  MB.  HORNB. 

Sib,  Prince**  Court,  Saturday,  May  18. 

Yoxajirst  letter  of  May  14,  told  me  that  you  **  blamed  my  public  conduct,*' 
and  "  would  not  open  any  account  with  me  on  the  score  of  private  character." 
A  iJUrd  letter  is  this  day  addressed  to  me.  Not  a  word  hitherto  **  of  my 
public  conduct,"  but  many  h\ae  and  malignant  attacks  about  Mr.  Wild- 
man,  your  brother-in-law,  who  formerly  kept  the  Bedford  Head,  in  South- 
ampton Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  your  old  clothes.  The  public  will  impute 
tlie  impertinence  of  such  a  dispute  to  its  author,  and  pardon  my  calling  their 
attention  for  a  few  moments  to  scenes  of  so  trifling  a  nature,  because  it  is  in 
jUftification  of  an  innocent  man. 

When  yon  kft  Paris  in  May  1767,  yon  desired  me  to  take  care  of 
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poblio'  sboakU  and  wiUy  forgive  him  his  ehoet  sod  his  fool^ 
men,  and  even  the  ambition  of  making  his  hrotber  dumber* 
lain  of  London,  as-  long  as  he  stands  forth  against  &  oHni)^ 

jsar  old  eiotAttt  ^  J^^  meant  to  return  in  a  few  mmthi,  and  tiuyoooUbi 
of  He  nte  to  yon  in  Bn^ancL    The  miMming  of  yoar  departoxe  you.  sentme 
tho  following  kttet : 
"Dear  Sir, 
«  According  to  your  permissi'on  I  leare  with  yon 
1  snit  of  scarlet  and  gold  1    «  ^ 
1  smt  of  white  and  salver  j 

1  vmi  of  bluse  and  ailTer cambl^ 

1  fluit  of  flowered  silk. 
1  suit  of  black  silk. 
And  1  black  Te)T«t  sortoiil 
"  If  you  haTe  any  fellow-feeling  you  cannot  bat  be  kind  to  them  ;  since  thej 
too,  as  well  as  yourself  are  outlawed  in  England ;  and  oa  the  same  aocoosfe 
— Uieir  Mj^ezior  worth. 

"  I  asRf  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  Yery  Afiectionate, 

"  Humble  Servant, 
«  Pari*,  May  25, 1767."  "  Johh  Hokhe.'" 

This  letter  I  returned  to  yoa  at  the  Eing^s  Bench,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it 
the  following  memorandum  in  my  own  hand-writing :  "  Nov;  21, 1767,  not 
to  Mr.  Fanchaud's  in  the  £ue  St.  Sauwur."  I  left  Fans  Nov.  22,  1767, 
and  therefwe  thought  it  proper  the  day  before  to  send  your,  clothes  vhtre  I 
waa  sure  they  would  be  perfectly  safe,  to  Mr.  Fanchaud's,  the  great  Bog* 
lish  banker^s.  They  remained  in  my  house,  Bue  des  Saint  Feres,  only  from 
May  till  the  November  following,  nor  was  any  demand,  or  request,  made  to 
me  about  them  by  Mr.  Wildman,  or  any  one  else.  You  are  forced  to  own  ^'I 
have  received  a  letter  within  the  last  three  months  from  JUTr.  Panchaud,  in- 
forming me  that  they  {the  clothes)  have  long  been  in  his  possession."  Examine 
the  banker's  books.  You  will  find  the  date  is  Nov.  21,  1767.  You  ssy» 
"  for  my  own  part  I  never  made  the  Least  inquiry  after  my  clothes."  I  sup- 
pose for  the  plainest  reason  in  the  world.  You  knew  where  they  were, 
and  that  they  could  be  no  part  of  a  clergyman's  -  dress  in  England,  but 
that  you  were  sure  of  so  rich  a  vjordrohe  on  your  next  tour  to  France  or 
Italy,  as  Fans  would  parobably  be  your  route.  This  is  all  I  know  of  the 
vesti'metitaL  pt'etiosa  of  ^lUrapeliu,  I  hope.  Sir,  th»  putting  than  on 
will  not  luive  the  same  effect  on  you  aa  they  formerly  had  on  his  ac* 
quaintance. 

Cum  pui^aris  tunicis  sumet  nova  consilia  et  speff ; 

Dormiet  in  lucem ;  scorto  postponet  honestum 

Officium ;  nummos  alieTios  pcueet* 

Your  charge  about  your  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wildman,  is  eqnally  unjtut. 

When  I  was  in  England,  in  October,  1766, 1  lodged  at.  Mr.  Wildman's  hoosa 

in  Argyle  Buildings,  on  his  own  most  pressing  invitation.    I  had  long  known 

him,  and  for  several  yeara  belonged  to  a  club  which  met  one  a  we^  at  the 
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snd  parliament  who  are  doing  everything' they- ean  to  enslave 
the  country,  and  as  long  as  he  is  a  thorn  in  the  king's  side* 
You  ^will  not  suspect  me  of  setting  up  Wilkes  for  a  peifect  cha- 

Bedford  Head.  Mr.  Wildxaan  deaked  to  b«  MBtidcicd  at  this  tine  as  tft* 
vantt  portuaiL  of  Mr.  Wilkea.  He  begged  that  he  might  be  vseAd  as  &r  as 
be  oonld  to  nue  and  myfirienda.  I  asked  him  to  buy  a  little  Welfih  horse  &r 
a  ]ady  in  France,  to  wheos  I  was  desirous  of  paying  a  ooaspIinieBt.  I  fixed 
the  price,  and  insisted  on  paying  him  at  that  vety  time,  which  I  did.  About 
a  year  afterwards  Mk.  Wildman  fulfilled  my  commission,  purchaasd  me  a 
Welch  pony,  and  sent  it  to  Calais.  This  was  the  single  trassoctioa  ol 
my  own  with  your  brother-in-law  at  that  timob  L  gave  hina  two  er.  three 
ttifiii^g  commissions  from  Monsieur  Saint  Foy  fur  anrack,  &c,,  which  were 
to  be  forwarded  to  Paris.  I  belieTe  they  were  sent^  butt  they  never  paesed 
through  my  hands,  nor  do  I  know  whether  Mr.  WikLman  has  yet  hem  paid 
fer  those  trifles,  the  whole  of  which  amounted  only,  as  he  told  me,  to  abeut 
tinrty  pounds. 

Tour  endeavours  to  create  a  coolness  between  Mr.  Ootes  and  ma  are 
dearly  seen  through,  and  will  prove  inefifectuaL  Ton  made  the  same 
attempt  on  the  late  Mr.  Sterne  and  me  with  the  same  success.  In  your  letter 
to  me  at  Paris,  dated  Jan.  3,  1766,  yeu  say,  ''  I  passed  a  week  with  Steme 
at  Lyons,  and  am  to  meet  him  again  at  Sienna  in  the  svamier.  Forg^w  my 
question,  and  do  not<  answer  it  if  it  is  impertinent.  Is<  there  any  cause 
of  coldness  between  you  and  Steme ;  he  speaks  very  lumdsomely  of  yon, 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  speak  at  all ;  but  not  with  that  waarmih 
and  enikuiiaim  that  I  expect  from  every  one  that  knows  you.  Do  net  let 
me  cause  a  coldness  between  you  if  there  is  none.  I  am  sensible  my  question 
ia  at  least  imprudent,  and  my  jealousy  blameaUe." 

In  your  second  letter  you  say,  '*  the  nature  of  our  intercowrKy  for  it  camaot 
be  called  a  ctyimection,"  and  afterwards,  *^  in  my  return  from  Italy  to  Eng^ 
land  in  the  year  1767, 1  saw  reasons  sufficient  'n/twr  more  to  tnut  yoat  wiih 
a  nnffle  line;"  and  in  your  third  letter  you  pretend  tlmt  you  had  erea in 
1767,  "  infinite  contempt  for  the  very  name  of  Mr.  Wilkes."  Howeyei^  oa 
the  17th  of  last  May,  you  write  me  another  letter  on  ray  going  to  Fulham, 
while  my  house  here  was  repairing,  to  recommend  six  tradesmen  to  me,  to 
tril  me  how  most  sincerely  you  were  mine,  &c.  Tou  add,  **  I  could  not  for- 
bear showing  my  friendship  to  you  by  letting  you  know  your  frienda"  Tou 
will  find.  Sir,  that  it  requires  more  memory  as  well  as  wit  than  falls  to  one 
man's  share,  to  support  a  long  chain  of  fidsehoods.  Tou  are  lost  and  be- 
wildered in  the  intricacies  of  error.  The  path  of  truth  you  would  find  more 
easy  and  honourable. 

Tou  assert  **  I  found  that  all  the  private  letters  of  your  fiiends  were  regu- 
larly pasted  in  a  book,  and  read  oyer  indiscriminately,  not  only  to  your 
friends  and  acquaintance,  but  to  every  visitor."  I  glory,  Sir,  in  having  four 
large  volumes  of  manuscript  letters,  many  of  them  written  by  the  first  men  of 
this  age.  I  esteem  them  my  most  valuable  possession.  Why  is  the  pleasure 
of  an  elegant  and  instructive  epistle  to  perish  with  the  hour  it  is  received  1 
To  the  care  and  attention  of  Cicero's  friends  in  preserving  that  great 
Soman's  letters  we  owe  the  best  history  of  Bome  for  a  most  inteiestiDg 
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iBcter.  The  qaestioii  to  the  public  is,  where  shall  we  find  a 
man  who,  with  purer  principles,  will  go  the  lengths  and  run 

period  of  abont  forty  yean.  Toa  miitake  when  you  talk  of  all  tke  private 
UUtrt  iif  your  fritndi.  My  care  has  extended  only  to  letters  of  particular 
fijends  on  particular  occaiions,  or  to  letters  of  bntinessy  taste,  or  Bteratoie. 
The  originals  of  such  I  have  preserved ;  never  any  copies  of  my  own  letters, 
unless  when  I  wrote  to  a  secr^ary  of  state,  to  a  Talbot^  a  Martin,  or  a  Home. 
When  you  add,  ''that  they  are  read  over  indiscriminately,  not  only  to  your 
friends  and  acquaintance,  but  to  every  visitor,"  you  knowingly  advance  a 
fidsehood.  So  much  of  your  time  has  passed  with  me  that  you  are  len* 
sible  very  few  of  mj  friends  have  ever  heard  of  the  volumes  I  mentiooed. 
The  preservation  of  a  letter  is  surely  a  compliment  to  the  writer.  But, 
although  I  approve  the  preservation  in  general,  I  highly  disapprove  the  pub- 
lication of  any  private  letters.  However,  there  are  cases  which  justlj  call 
them  forth  to  light  Mr.  Onslow's  first  letter  was  after  great  importonity 
from  you  printed  by  me,  to  justify  what  you  had  said  at  Epsom.  The 
second  you  printed,  without  my  consent^  from  a  copy  I  suffered  you 
to  take. 

The  pamphlet  you  mention  has  not  yet  been  published.  I  have  now  hefois 
me  the  copy,  corrected  with  your  own  hand,  which  you  gave  me  at  Farii. 
The  following  passage  I  am  sure  you  vrill  read  at  this  time  with  particolar 
satisfiMtion,  and  I  reserve  it  for  you,  powr  la  bonne  bouche. 

**  We  have  seen,  by  Mr,  WiJkeis  treatment,  that  no  man  who  is  not,  sod 
who  has  not  always  been,  absolutely  perfect  himself,  must  dare  to  arraign  the 
measures  of  a  minister. 

''It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  pay  an  inviolable  regard  to  the  laws; 
that  he  be  a  man  of  the  strictest  and  most  unimpeached  honour ;  that  he  be 
endowed  with  superior  abilities  and  qualifications ;  that  he  be  blessed  with  a 
benevolent,  generous,  noble,  free  soul ;  that  he  be  inflexible,  incomipUble, 
and  brave ;  that  he  prefer  infinitely  the  public  welfare  to  his  own  interest, 
peace,  and  safety ;  that  his  life  be  ever  in  his  hand,  ready  to  be  hud  down 
cheerfully  for  the  liberty  of  his  country ;  and  that  he  be  dauntless  and  nn- 
wearied  in  her  service.     All  this  avails  him  nothing. 

^'  If  it  can  be  proved  (though  by  the  base  means  of  treachery  and  Ihrftj 
that  in  some  unguarded,  wanton  hour,  he  has  uttered  an  indecent  word  or 
pained  a  loose  expression— away  with  such  a  fellow  firom  the  earth — it  is  not 
fit  that  he  should  live." 

After  a  variety  of  accusations  ofprivate  crimes,  you  effect  to  cover  the 
whole  with  the  veil  of  hypocrisy.  You  say,  "  I  have  mentioned  these  cir- 
cumstances not  as  any  charges  against  you,  though  no  doubt  they  wiS 
operate  as  such."  Had  your  turn.  Sir,  been  to  divinity,  in  the  snbtletiesof 
the  schools  you  would  have  outshone  Thomas  Aquinas  or  Duns  Scotus,  a 
treachery  even  the  priest  Malagrida. 

You  have  in  your  late  letters  to  me  accused  me  of  almost  etfery  criM, 
of  which  the  most  diabolical  heart  is  capable.  When  you  wrote  the  letters 
to  Sir  William  Beauchamp  Proctor,  I  had  only  one  crime,  of  which  I  own  I 
have  not  repented.  "  Mr.  Wilkes* s  crime  is  well  known  to  have  been  hJi 
opposing  and  exposing  the  measures  of  Lord  Bute* 
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the  hazards  that  he  has  done  ?  the  season  calls  for  such  a 
man,  and  he  ought  to  be  supported.    What  would  have  been 

"Tlie  two  Homes,  JoHnson,  Murphy,  Balph,  Smollett,  Shebbeare,  &c., 
&c.,  all  authors  pensioned,  or  promised,  bad  been  let  loose  on  bim  in  vain. 
The  lord  steward  of  his  Majesty's  household  (who  has  iker^<rrt  continued 
in  that  post  through  every  revolution  of  ministry),  and  the  treasurer  to 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  (who  together  with  that  office  has  a  pension 
for  himself  and  a  reversion  for  his  son),  had  separately  endeavoured  to  com- 
mit  a  murder  on  his  body,  with  as  little  success  as  o(iUr<  had  attempted  hie 
reputation  ;  for  they  found  him  torn  Marte  ptam  Merewrio. 

"  The  intended  assassination  of  him  by  Forbee  and  Dun  had  miscarried. 

''The  secretaries  of  state  had  seized  his  papers)  and  confined  his  per- 
son to  close  imprisonment  They  had  trifled  with  and  eluded  the  Habeas 
Corpus.  But  still  he  rote  superior  to  them  eUl,  and  haffied  alone  the  tnso^ 
able  malice  qf  all  his  persecutors  ;  for  though  they  had  in  a  manner  ruined 
his  private  fortunes,  his  public  character  remained  entire.  They  had  spilt 
his  blood  indeed ;  but  they  had  not  taken  his  life,  and  with  it  still  were  left 

'  The  unconquerable  mind,  and  freedom's  holy  flame.' 

It  remained  then  to  make  one  general  attack  upon  him  at  once  of  every 
power  of  tne  state,  each  in  its  separate  capacity.  The  reverend  name  oi 
Majesty  itself  was  misapplied  to  this  business.  The  House  of  Lords,  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench,  through  the  little  agency 
of  Carrington,  Eidgell,  Curry,  Webb,  Faden,  Sandwich,  make  one  genend 
assault." 

As  you  mentioned  a  promise  you  had  obtained  of  being  one  of  the  chap- 
latTis  to  his  Majesty,  I  shall  conclude  my  present  extracts  with  the  following 
passage  which  will  show  how  peculiarly  fitted  you  are  to  be  a  domesHe 
chaplain  to  our  present  sovereign. 

**  Sheridan  is  at  Blois  by  order  of  his  Majesty,  and  with  a  pension,  invent- 
ing a  method  to  give  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  BngUsh  language  to 
strangers,  by  means  of  sounds  borrowed  firom  their  own.  And  he  bi^ns 
with  the  French. 

**  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  Lord 
Harborough  an  idiot.  The  counsel  on  both  sides  produced  the  same  instance ; 
one  of  his  wit,  the  other  of  his  folly.  His  servants  were  puzzled  once  to  un- 
pack a  large  box,  and  his  lordship  advised  them  to  do  with  it  as  they  did 
with  oysters — put  it  in  the  fire,  and  it  would  gape. 

"  This  commission  of  Sheridan  appears  to  me  equally  equivocal.  And 
should  a  similar  statute  be  at  any  time  attempted  against  his  Majesty,  they 
who  do  not  know  him  may  be  apt  to  suspect  that  he  employed  Sheridan  in 
this  manner,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  foreigners  as  of  his  own  subjects> 
and  had  permitted  him  to  amuse  himself  abroad,  to  prevent  his  spoiling  our 
pronunciation  at  home." 

4  *  »  •  4»  • 

Am  I  to  answer  your  impertinence  about  claret  and  French  servants  1  It 
shall  be  in  one  word.  I  have  not  purchased  a  bottle  of  claret  since  I 
left  the  King's  Bench.    Only  two  French  servants  are  in  my  family.   An 

VOL.  I.  B  B 
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the  triumph  of  that  odious  hypocrite  and  his  minioiis,  if 
Wilkes  had  heen  defeated  I  It  was  not  your  fault,  rererend 
Sir,  that  he  did  not  enjoj  it  completely.     But  now,  I  promise 


old  wonm  who  hu  nany  yeiirs  attended  ny  drnghtef,  and  a  fDotniaii,  wliom 
I  eBteem,  at  I  kave  olten  told  you,  not  as  a  FicnclMnui,  bat  for  hia  sinffular 
JUMity  to  an  Englishittan  daring  a  coarse  of  eereial  yean  vheii  I  kad  tiha 
honour  of  being  exiled.  I  have  icaion  to  believe  that  firon  henee  origiBated 
year  hatred  to  him. 

Tea  aaiett  "thoogb  I  knew  not  the  person  of  any  one  man  in  opposition, 
I  qaitted  all  ny  friends  and  connectianfl  when  I  joined  th«  pablie  cause ; 
and  with  my  eyes  open,  excfasnged  case  and  &ir  fiune  lor  laboor  and  re- 
nroaeh."  I  desire  to  know  what  me  friend,  and  what  single  connection  yoa 
hare  qaitted  for  the  public  caase.  Your  fair  famt  at  Eaton  and  Caoi- 
Widge  sarfiTod  a  Tery  short  time  yoor  abode  at  either  of  these  places.  Witt 
yoa  call  an  Italian  gentleman  now  in  town,  yoor  confident  daring  yoor 
whole  residence  at  (T^UMt,  to  testify  the  morality  of  yonr  condact  in  Italy! 
But  I  will  not  write  the  life  of  Jonathan  Wild,  nor  of  Orator  Henley. 

You  dedare  "  tntaifteria/  omA  oowrtfmMur  I  know  I  can  never  lUKn,  and 

iat  ptMie  fmwwr  I  will  never  be  a  candidateu   I  chose  to  tell  them  that,  as 

iar  as  it  affects  myself  /  laugh  at  the  ditpUature  of  both,"      Yoa  well 

know  that  no  minister  will  ever  dare  openly  to  give  you  any  mark  of  co«f< 

favour,  at  lea^  in  the  ehwn^  ;  many  MarHfavoan  yoa  may,  yoa  do  expect^ 

and  some  I  believe  actually  receive.     The  ptd>lic  you  have  abandoned  in 

despair,  after  an  assiduous  courtship   of  near   four  years,  but   remember. 

Sir,  when  you  say,  that  you  iaugh  at  their  ditpUature,  the  force  of  tnth 

has  extorted  even  from  Lmrd  Mansfield  the  followii^  declaration :  "  The  people 

are  almost  always  in  the  right.  The  great  may  sometimes  be  in  the  wrongs 

but  the  body  of  the  people  are  always  in  the  right." 

•        ••••• 

In  yoar  frtt  letter  you  dedare  **  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  short  history  of 
ihe  eommeneement,  progress*  and  concinsion  of  the  intercoorse  between  aa." 
In  your  tecond  you  say  "  The  nature  of  our  intercourse  (for  it  cannot  be  called 
■a  connection),  will  best  appear  from  the  tituatio%  of  each  of  as  at  its  com- 
menieerMnt'*  Your  tihuUion  shall  be  explained  by  youxself  from  the  words 
of  the  first  letter  you  ever  wrote  to  me. 

**  You  are  entering  into  a  correspondence  with  a  parton,  and  I  am  a  littia 
apprehensive  lest  that  title  should  disgust  yoa ;  but  give  me  leave  to  aason 
you  I  am  not  ordained  a  hypocrite. 

"  It  is  true  I  have  safiered  the  infieetions  hand  of  a  bishop  to  be  waved 
4rver  me,  whose  imposition,  like  the  sop  given  to  Jadas,  is  only  a  signal  for 
the  devil  to  enter.  It  is  tme  that  osnally  at  that  toneh — fogiant  pndor, 
veramque,  fidesqae.  In  qaoram  sobeant  locam  fiaudes,  doliqne,  insidiaeqn^ 
&c.,  &c.,  but  I  hope  I  have  escaped  the  contagion :  and  if  I  have  not,  if  yoa 
should  at  any  time  discover  the  ^laok  spot  nnder  the  tongue,  assist  me 
kindly  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  education  and  professian.** 

I  am.  Sir,  &e., 

Jomr  WiuaBL— B». 
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you,  you  have  so  little  power  to  do  mischief,  that  I  much 
question  whether  the  ministry  will  adhere  to  the  promises 
they  have  made  you.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  say  that  Z  am  a 
partisan  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  or  personally  your  enemy.  You  will 
convince  no  man,  for  you  do  not  believe  it  yourself.  Yet, 
I  confess,  I  am  a  little  offended  at  the  low  rate  at  which  you 
seem  to  value  my  understanding.  I  beg,  Mr.  Home,  you  will 
hereafter  believe  that  I  measure  the  integrity  of  men  by  their 
conduct,  not  by  their  professions.  Such  tales  may  entertain 
Mr.  Oliver  or  your  grandmother,  but,  trust  me,  they  are 
thrown  away  upon  Junius. 

You  say  you  are  a  man.  Was  it  generous,  was  it  manly, 
repeatedly  to  introduce  into  a  newspaper  the  name  of  a  young 
lady*,  with  whom  you  must  heretofore  have  lived  on  terms 
of  politeness  and  good  humour  ?  But  I  have  done  with  you. 
In  my  opinion  your  credit  is  irrecoverably  ruined.  Mr. 
Townshend,  I  think,  is  nearly  in  the  same  predicament. 
Poor  Oliver  has  been  shamefully  duped  by  you.  You  have 
made  him  sacrifice  all  the  honour  he  got  by  his  imprison- 
ment. As  for  Mr.  Sawbridgef,  whose  character  I  really 
respect,  I  am  astonished  he  does  not  see  through  your  dupli- 
city. Never  was  so  base  a  design  so  poorly  conducted. 
TMs  letter,  you  see,  is  not  intended  for  the  public ;  but  if 
you  think  it  wiU  do  you  any  service,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
publish  it. 

JUNIUS  t 

*  Home  had  taken  liberties  with  the  name  of  liiis  Wilkes  in  his  public 
letteis  in  some  of  the  newspapen — and  liberties  whkh  no  misconduct  of  hers 
had  entitled  him  to  take. 

f  Townshend  and  Sawbridge  had  been  persuaded  by  Home  to  unite  in  8vp> 
porting  Oliver  against  Wilkes ;  and  both,  in  coiiseqoence  hereof,  forfeited 
much  of  their  popularity  from  this  moment,  and  vere  accused  of  gross  want 
of  understanding,  and  by  some  of  tergiversation. — ^En. 

X  This  letter  was  transmitted  priyately  by  the  printer  to  Mr.  Home,  by 
Jnnius's  request.  Mr.  Home  returned  it  to  the  printer  with  directions  to 
publish  it.--JxiwitiS. 

The  reason  for  such  private  transmission  was,  that  it  was  not  Janins's  wish 
to  increase  those  divisions  which  Home  and  Oliver  bad  so  unwisely  pro- 
voked in  the  Bill  of  Bights  Society  by  on  open  contest  between  himself  and 
any  one  of  its  membera. 
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LETTER  LIII. 

FROM  THE   BEYEBEND   MR.   HOBNE  TO  JUNIUS. 
SlB,  July  31,  1771. 

You  have  disappointed  me.  When  I  told  you  that  surmise 
and  general  abuse,  in  however  elegant  language,  ought  not 
to  pass  for  proofs,  I  evidently  hinted  at  the  reply  which  I 
expected;  but  you  have  dropped  your  usual  elegance,  and 
seem  willing  to  try  what  will  be  the  effect  of  surmise  and 
general  abuse  in  very  coarse  language.  Your  answer  to  my 
letter  (which,  I  hope,  was  cool  and  temperate  and  modest), 
has  convinced  me  that  my  idea  of  a  man  is  superior  to  yours 
of  a  gentleman.  Of  your  former  letters  I  have  always  said 
materiem  superahat  opus:  I  do  not  think  so  of  the  present; 
the  principles  are  more  detestable  than  the  expressions  are 
mean  and  illiberal.  I  am  contented  that  all  those  who  adopt 
the  one  should  for  ever  load  me  with  the  other. 

I  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  public,  to  which  I 
have  ever  directed  myself.  I  believe  they  have  it;  though 
I  am  sometimes  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Wilkes 
has  formed  a  truer  judgment  of  mankind  than  I  have. 
However,  of  this  I.  am  sure,  that  there  is  nothing  else  upon 
which  to  place  a  steady  reliance.  Trick  and  low  cunnings 
and  addressing  their  prejudices  and  passions,  may  be  the 
fittest  means  to  carry  a  particular  point;  but  if  they  have 
not  common  sense,  there  is  no  prospect  of  gaining  for  them 
any  real  permanent  good.  The  same  passions  which  have 
been  artfully  used  by  an  honest  man  for  their  advantage, 
may  be  more  artfully  employed  by  a  dishonest  man  for  their 
destruction.  I  desire  them  to  apply  their  common  sense  to 
this  letter  of  Junius,  not  for  my  sake,  but  their  own;  it 
concerns  them  most  nearly,  for  the  principles  it  contains  lead 
to  disgrace  and  ruin,  and  are  inconsistent  with  every  notion  of 
civil  society. 

The  charges  which  Junius  has  brought  against  me  are 
made  ridiculous  by  his  own  inconsistency  and  self-contradic- 
tion. He  charges  me  positively  with  "a new  zeal  in  support 
of  administration;"  and  vdth  "endeavours  in  support  of  the 
ministerial  nomination  of  sheriffs."    And  he  assigns   two 
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inconsistent  motiyes  for  my  conduct;  either  that  I  have 
**sold  myself  to  the  ministry/'  or  am  instigated  "by  the 
solitary  vindictiye  malice  of  a  monk ;"  either  that  I  am  influ- 
enced by  a  sordid  desire  of  gain,  or  am  hurried  on  by  "  per- 
sonal hatred  and  blinded  hj  resentment.''  In  his  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  he  supposes  me  actuated  by  both ;  in 
his  letter  to  me  he  at  first  doubts  which  of  the  two,  whether 
interest  or  revenge  is  my  motive ;  however,  at  last  he  deter- 
mines for  the  former,  and  again  positively  asserts  that  "  the 
ministzy  have  made  me  promises ;"  yet  he  produces  no  in- 
stance of  corruption,  nor  pretends  to  have  any  intelligence 
of  a  ministerial  connection :  he  mentions  no  cause  of  per- 
sonal hatred  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  nor  any  reason  for  my  resentment 
or  revenge;  nor  has  Mr.  Wilkes  himself  ever  liinted  any, 
though  repeatedly  pressed '<'•.     When  Junius  is  called  upon  to 

*  In  one  of  the  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes  by  Mr.  Home,  during  tbe 
altercation  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  notes,  the  latter  thus  explains  himself 
with  respect  to  his  support  of  the  former,  as  well  as  to  the  raotiyes  which  in- 
duced him  to  withdraw  it.  In  this  extract  Mr.  Home  also  gives  a  general 
and  able  outline  of  his  political  opinions,  from  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  materially  varied  to  the  day  of  his  death.  ''  I  was  your  friend  only  for 
the  soke  of  the  public  cause ;  that  reason  does  in  certain  matters  remain ;  as 
fiur  as  it  remains,  so  far  I  am  still  your  friend,  and  therefore,  I  said  in  my 
first  letter,  '  the  public  should  know  how  far  they  otiffht,  and  how  hi  they 
ought  not  to  support  you.'  To  bring  to  punishment  the  great  delinquents 
who  have  cormpted  the  parliament  and  the  seats  of  justice ;  who  have  en- 
couraged, pardoned,  and  rewarded  murder ;  to  heal  the  breaches  made  in  the 
constitution,  and  by  salutary  provisions  to  prevent  them  for  the  future  ;  to 
replace  once  more,  not  the  administration  and  execviion,  for  which  they  are 
very  unfit,  but  Ihe  checks  of  government  really  in  the  hands  of  the  go- 
verned. 

"  For  these  purposes,  if  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that  the  great  enemy 
of  mankind  could  be  rendered  instrumental  to  their  happiness,  so  far  the 
devil  himself  should  be  supported  by  the  people;  for  a  human  instra- 
ment  they  should  go  farther,  he  should  not  only  be  supported  but  thanked 
and  rewarded  for  the  good  which,  perhaps,  he  did  not  intend,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  others  to  follow  his  example.  But  if  the  foul  fiend,  having 
gained  their  support,  should  endeavour  to  delude  the  weaker  part,  and  entice 
them  to  an  idolatrous  worship  of  himself,  by  persuadmg  them  that  what  he 
suggested  was  their  voice,  and  their  voice  the  voice  of  Gk>d ;  if  he  should 
attempt  to  obstract  everything  that  leads  to  their  security  and  happiness, 
and  to  promote  every  wickedness  that  tends  only  to  his  own  emolument ;  if 
when  the  cause— the  cause — ^reverberates  on  their  ears,  he  should  divert 
them  from  the  original  sound,  and  direct  them  towards  the  opposite  unfaith- 
ful echo ;  if  confusion  should  be  all  his  aim,  and  mischief  his  sole  enjoyment, 
would  not  he  act  the  part  of  a  faithful  monitor  to  the  people  who  should 
flsre  them  from  their  snares  by  reminding  them  of  the  true  object  of  their 
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jostifj  his  Aecvsation,  be  answers  "  he  cannot  descend  to  an 
slteitation  with  me  in  the  newspapers."  Jnnim*  who  cnite 
oolj  in  the  newspapers,  who  acknowledges  **  he  has  attacked 
my  character"  there,  and  "thinks  I  have  some  right  to  an 
e^^planaiioH ;"  yet  this  Junius  "  cannot  descend  to  an  alterca- 
tion in  the  newspapers ! "  and  because  he  cannot  descend  to 
an  altercation  with  me  in  the  newspapers,  he  sends  a  letter  of 
abuse  by  the  printer,  which  he  finishes  by  telling  me  *'  I  am 
at  liberty  to  publish  it."  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  most  ezcelleBt 
method  to  avoid  an  altercation  in  the  newspapers ! 

The  proofs  of  his  positive  charges  are  as  extraordinary. 
'*  He  does  not  pretend  to  any  intelligence  concerning  me,  or 

conBlitiitioiiBl  wonliip«  expressed  in  tliose  words  of  boly  writ  (for  to  me  it  ii 
ao)  Rex,  Lex  loqnens  ;  Lex,  Rex  tMUtis.  This  w — the  canae — the  cause.  To 
make  this  union  indissoluble  is  the  only  cause  I  acknowledge.  As  fiir  as  the 
aapport  of  Mr.  Wilkes  tends  to  this  point  I  am  as  warm  as  the  wannest 
But  all  the  lines  of  your  projects  are  drawn  towards  a  different  centre — jva- 
self ;  and  if  with  a  good  intention  I  haye  been  ditigent  to  gain  yon  poweif 
which  nay  be  perverted  to  mischief,  I  vn  bound  to  ha  doubly  diligtBt  to 
prevent  their  being  so  employed. 

"  The  diligence  I  have  used  for  two  years  pasty  and  the  ancceaa  I  fasTS  had 
in  defeating  all  your  shameful  schemes,  is  the  true  cause  ef  the  disaensiaB  be* 
tween  ns.  I  have  never  had  any  private  pique  or  quarrel  with  you.  It  wM 
your  policy  in  pnrngnphs  and  anonymous  lettera^to  pretend  it,  bot  you  eaoiiot 
mention  any  private  cause  of  pique  or  quairel. 

"  To  prevent  the  mischief  of  division  to  a  popular  opposition,  those  irhe 
saw  both  your  bad  intenticms  and  your  actions  were  silent ;  and  whilst  they 
defeated  all  your  projects,  they  were  cautious  to  conceal  yeur  defects.  They, 
studied  so  much  the  more  to  satisfy  your  voracious  prod^^ty,  and  thought^ 
as  I  should  have  done  if  a  minister,  that  if  feeding  it  would  keep  yoa  from 
mischief,  a  few  thousands  would  be  well  employed  by  the  public  for  that 
purpose.  But  I  can  never,  merely  for  the  sake  of  atreDgtkening  opposi- 
tion, join  in  thoae  actions  which  would  prevent  all  the  good  effects  to  he 
hoped  for  from  opposition,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  any  oppesi- 
tion  to  government  can  be  justifi.ihle.  Such  a  practice  would  very  wdl 
suit  those  who  wish  a  change  of  ministers.  For  my  part  I  wish  no  soeh 
thing ;  bad  ns  the  present  are,  I  am  afraid  the  next  will  not  be  better,  thovgh 
I  am  sure  they  cannot  be  worse,  I  care  not  under  whose  adaraustration  gsed 
comes.  But  the  people  must  owe  it  to  themselves,  nor  ot^ht  they  to  receive 
the  restoration  of  their  rights  as  a  favour  from  any  set  of  men,  minister,  or 
king.  The  moment  tliey  accept  it  as  a  grant,  a  fitvour,  an  act  of  giaoe^  the 
people  have  not  the  prospect  of  a  right  left.  They  will  firom  that  tioie  be- 
come like  the  mere  possessors  of  an  estate  without  a  title,  and  of  which  they 
may  be  dbpoesessed  at  i^casure.  If  the  people  are  not  powerful  enough  to  Biake 
a  bad  administration  or  a  bad  king  do  them  justice,  they  will  not  often  have 
a  good  one.  Would  to  God  the  time  were  come,  whid^  I  am  afraid  ii  VKf 
distant  beyond  the  period  of  my  life,  when  an  honest  man  could  not  be  m 
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to  know  more  of  my  cbiuliiet  than  I  myself  bare  thoagiit 
prDpw  to  communicate  to  the  public.*'  fie  does  not  suspect 
me  of  such  gross  folly  as  to  have  solicited  Totes,  or  to  have 
-written  anonymously  in  the  newspapers ;  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  either  of  these  without  being  detected  and 
brought  to  shame.  Junius  says  this  1  Who  yet  imagines  diat 
he  has  himself  written  two  years  under  that  signature  (and 
more  under  others)  without  being  detected! — ias  warmest 
admirers  will  not  hereafter  add»  without  being  brought  to 
shame.  But  though  he  did  neyer  suspect  me  -of  such  gross 
folly  as  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  detected  and  brought  to 
shame  by  anonyvwu8  writing,  he  insists  that  I  hare  been 

«|vpMitkm  !  I  dedan  I  Bhovld  rejoioe  to  find  the  patronage  of  a  minister  in 
the  HDaUwt  degree  my  hononr  and  interest.  I  never  haye  pretended  to  any 
more  than  to  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter.  £at  it  ia  not  upon  me  alone 
that  yon  have  poured  forth  your  ahuse,  but  upon  every  man  of  honour  who 
baa  deeerved  well  of  the  public.  And  if  you  were  permitted  to  proceed  with- 
out mtermption,  there  would  shortly  not  be  found  oae  honest  man  who  would 
not  shndder  to  deserve  well  of  the  people. 

''The  true  reason  of  our  dissension  'jeing.made  public  is,  that  you  conld 
not  get  on  a  step  without  it ;  and  you  trust  that  the  popularity  of  your  name^ 
and  your  diligence  in  paragraphing  the  papers^  will  outweigh  with  the  people 
the  most  essential  services  of  others ;  and  that  you  shall  get  rid  of  all  control 
by  taking  away  from  those  who  mean  wdt  the  confidence  of  the  people.  If 
you  can  once  get  them  affronted  by  the  public  whom  they  have  fiuthfully 
served^  you  flatter  yourself  that  disgust  will  make  them  retire  from  a  scene 
where  such  a  man  as  you  are^  covered  with  in&my  like  yours,  has  the  dis- 
posal of  h(Hiour  and  disgrace,  and  the  characters  of  honest  men  at  his  mercy. 

"John  Hornb." 

To  the  second  pongiaph  of  this  extract  Mr.  Wilkes  makes  the  following 
attempt  at  a  reply  : — 

''  I  thank  you  for  the  entertainment  of  yonr  sixth  letter.  The  idea  of  an 
unfaithful  echo,  although  not  quite  new  and  original,  is  perfectly  amusing ; 
bnt,  like  Bayes^  you  love  to  elevate  and  surprise.  I  wish  you  would  give 
the  list  of  echoes  of  this  kind,  which  you  have  heard  in  your  travels  through 
Prance  and  Italy.  I  have  read  of  only  one  such  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom. 
If  you  ask,  Uow  do  you  t  it  answers,  PrtiUy  well  I  thank  you.  The  sound 
of  your  un&ithful  echo  can  only  be  paralleled  by  Jack  Home's  silence  with 
a  i^y  sound,  in  the  tragedy  of  Douglas. 

'  The  torrent  rushing  o*er  its  pebbly  hank% 
Infuses  sUence  with  a  stilly  sound.' 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  babbling,  the  mimic,  the  shrill  eeho.  The  discovery 
of  an  unfiuthful  echo  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Home.  Eeally,  Sir,  I  should 
have  thought,  notwithstanding  all  your  rage,  you  might  have  suffered  an  echo 
to  be  fiiithfuL  I  did  not  expect  novelty  or  variety,  much  less  infidelity  from 
an  echo.'' 
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guilty  of  a  much  grosser  folly — of  incurring  the  certainty  of 
shame  and  detection  by  writings  signed  with  my  name! 
But  this  is  a  small  flight  for  the  towering  Junius.  "  He  is 
FAB  from  thinking  meanly  of  my  abilities,"  though  be  is 
«conyinced  that  I  want  judgment  extremely,**  and  can, 
**  really  respect  Mr.  Sawbridge*s  character,**  though  he  de- 
dares*  him  to  be  so  poor  a  creature  as  not  to  be  able  to 
'*  see  through  the  basest  design  conducted  in  the  poorest 
manner !  **  And  this  most  base  design  is  conducted  in  tbe 
poorest  manner  by  a  man  whom  he  does  not  suspect  of  gross 
folly,  and  of  whose  abilities  he  is  fah  from  thinking  meanly! 

Should  we  ask  Junius  to  reconcile  these  contradictions  and 
explain  this  nonsense,  the  answer  is  ready;  "he  cannot 
descend  to  an  altercation  in  the  newspapers.**  He  feels  no 
reluctance  to  attack  the  character  of  any  man — the  throne  is 
not  too  high  nor  tbe  cottage  too  low — his  mighty  malice  can 
grasp  both  extremes — he  hints  not  his  accusations  as  opnion, 
conjecture,  or  inference,  but  delivers  them  as  positive  asser- 
tions. Do  the  accused  complain  of  injustice  ?  He  acknow- 
ledges they  have  some  sort  of  right  to  an  eoqdanation ; 
but  if  they  ask  for  proofs  and  facts,  he  begs  to  be  excused; 
and  though  he  is  nowhere  else  to  be  encountered,  "  be  can- 
not descend  to  an  altercation  in  the  newspapers.** 

And  this,  perhaps,  Junius  may  think  *•  the  liberal  resent 
ment  of  a  gentleman" — this  skulking  assassination  he  may 
call  courage.     In  all  things,  as  in  this,  I  hope  we  differ. 

''  I  thoaght  that  fortitude  had  been  a  mean 
'Twixt  fear  and  rashness ;  not  a  lust  obscene. 
Or  appetite  of  offending ;  but  a  skill 
And  nice  discernment  between  good  and  ill. 

*  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Home  to  the  character  of  the  Double  DeaUf' 
I  thought  they  had  been  better  acquainted. — "  Another  very  wrong  objec- 
tion has  been  made  by  some,  who  have  not  taken  leisure  to  distinguish  the 
characters.  The  hero  of  the  play  (meaning  Mell^ont)  is  a  gull,  and  nuide  a 
fool,  and  cheated.  Is  every  man  a  gull  and  a  fool  that  is  deceived  1  At  that 
rate  I  am  afraid  the  two  classes  of  men  will  be  reduced  to  one,  and  the  knaTes 
themselves  be  at  a  loss  to  justify  their  title.  But  if  an  open,  honest^hearted 
man,  who  has  an  entire  confidence  in  one  whom  he  takes  to  be  his  friend, 
and  who  (to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion)  in  all  appearance  and  upon  sereral 
trials  has  been  so;  if  this  man  be  deceived  by  the  treachery  of  the  other, 
must  he  of  necessity  commence  fool  immediately,  only  because  the  other  has 
proved  a  villain  ]" — Ybs,  says  parson  Home,  No,  says  Congreve,  and  he,  I 
think,  is  allowed  to  have  known  something  of  human  nature. — Juinvs. 
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Her  ends  an  honesty  and  publie  good. 
And  witliont  these  she  is  not  understood.''  * 

Of  two  things,  however,  he  has  condescended  to  give  proof. 
He  very  properly  produces  a  young  lady,  to  prove  that  I  am 
not  a  man;  and  a  good  old  woman,  my  grandmother,  to 
prove  Mr.  Oliver  a  fool.  Poor  old  soul !  she  read  her  Bihle 
far  otherwise  than  Junius!  she  often  found  there  that  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  had  been  visited  on  the  children;  and 
therefore  was  cautious  that  herself  and  her  immediate  de- 
scendants should  leave  no  reproach  on  her  posterity;  and 
they  left  none.  How  little  could  she  foresee  this  reverse  of 
Junius,  who  visits  my  political  sins  upon  my  grandmother ! 
I  do  not  charge  this  to  the  score  of  malice  in  him, — it  pro- 
ceeded entirely  from  his  propensity  to  blunder, — that  whilst 
he  was  reproaching  me  for  introducing  in  the  most  harmless 
numner  the  name  of  one  female,  he  might  himself,  at  the 
same  instant,  introduce  two. 

I  am  represented  alternately,  as  it  suits  Junius's  purpose, 
under  the  opposite  characters  of  a  gloomy  monk,  and  a  man 
of  politeness  and  good  humour,  I  am  called  '^  a  solitary 
monk,^*  in  order  to  confirm  the  notion  given  of  me  in 
Mr.  Wilkes's  anonymous  paragraphs,  that  I  never  laugh; 
and  the  terms  of  politeness  and  good  humour,  on  which  I  am 
said  to  have  lived  heretofore  with  the  young  lady,  are  in- 
tended to  confirm  other  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  ofiended  me  by  refusing  his  daughter. 
Ridiculous  !  Yet  I  cannot  deny  but  that  Junius  has  proved 
me  unmanly  and  ungenerous  as  clearly  as  he  has  shown  me 
corrupt  and  vindictive :  and  I  will  tell  him  more ;  I  have  paid 
the  present  ministry  as  many  visits  and  compliments  as  ever 
I  paid  to  the  young  lady,  and  shall  all  my  life  treat  them  with 
the  same  politeness  and  good  humour. 

*  This  quotation  is  also  from  the  epistle  to  Sackvile.  Mr.  Home  here  made 
tome  slight  alterations  :  perhaps  he  quoted  from  memory.     For  B.  Jonson's 

*'  Or  science  of  a  discerning  good  and  ill," 
he  prints^ 

ATid  nice  discernment  between,  &c 
For 

"  And  where  they  want  she  is  not  understood," 
And  without  these,  &c. 
One  of  his  alterations  disturbs^  however  astonishing,  the  grammatical  con- 
ttruction  :  a  tHtl  between  gwtd  and  Ul  is  not  English. 
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'  But  Junius  "  begs  me  to  believe  that  he  measures  the 
integrity  of  men  by  their  eonducty  not  by  their  professions" 
Sarely  this  Junius  must  imagine  his  leaders  as  void  of  un- 
derstandiDg  as  he  is  of  modesty !  Where  shall  we  fiod  iht 
standard  of  bis  integrity  ?  By  what  are  we  to  measure  die 
conduct  of  this  lurking  assassin  ?  And  he  says  this  to  me, 
whose  conduct,  wherever  I  could  personally  appear,  has  been 
as  direct  and  open  and  public  as  my  words ;  I  have  not,  like 
him,  concealed  myself  in  my  diamber  to  shoot  my  arrows  out 
the  window ;  nor  contented  myself  to  view  the  battle  from 
afar,  but  publicly  mixed  in  the  engagement  and  shared  the 
danger.  To  whom  have  I,  like  him,  refused  my  name  upon 
complaint  of  injury  ?  what  printer  have  I  desired  to  conceal 
me  ?  in  the  infinite  variety  of  business  in  whidi  I  have  been 
concerned,  where  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  faultless,  wbich  of 
my  actions  can  he  arraign?  to  what  danger  has  any  man 
been  exposed  to  which  I  have  not  faced  ?  information,  actum, 
imprisonment,  or  death  /  what  labour  have  I  refused  ?  what 
expense  have  I  declined?  what  pleasure  have  I  not  re- 
nounced ?  But  Junius,  to  whom  no  conduct  belongs,  "  mea- 
sures the  integrity  of  men  by  their  conduct^  not  by  their 
professions ;"  himself  all  the  while  being  nothing  but  profes- 
sionsj  and  those  too  anonymous!  the  political  ignorance  or 
wilful  falsehood  of  this  declaimer  is  extreme :  his  own  former 
letters  justify  both  my  conduct  and  those  whom  his  last 
letter  abuses;  for  the  public  measures,  which  Junius  has 
been  all  along  defending,  were  ours,  whom  he  attacks ;  and 
the  uniform  opposer  of  those  measures  has  been  Mr.  Wilkes, 
whose  bad  actions  and  intentions  he  endeavours  to  screen. 

Let  Junius  now,  if  he  pleases,  change  his  abuse;  and, 
quitting  his  loose  hold  of  interest  and  revenge,  accuse  me  of 
vanity,  and  call  this  defence  boasting.  I  own!  have  a  pride 
to  see  statues  decreed,  and  the  highest  honours  conferred  for 
measures  and  actions  which  all  men  have  approved ;  whilst 
those  who  counselled  and  caused  them  are  execrated  and 
insulted.  The  darkness  in  which  Junius  thinks  himself 
shrouded  has  not  concealed  him;  nor  the  artifice  of  only 
attacJdng  under  that  signature  those  he  would  pull  down 
(whilst  he  recommends  by  other  ways  those  he  would  liave 
promoted),  disguised  from  me  whose  partisan  he  is.  When 
Lord  Chatham  can  forgive  the  awkward  situation  in  which 
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for  the  sake  of  the  public  he  was  designedly  placed  by  the 
thanks  to  him  from  the  city'!';  and  when  WUkes't  name 
ceases  to  be  necessary  to  Lord  Bockingfaam  to  keep  np  a 
clamour  against  the  persons  of  the  ministry,  without  obliging 
the  different  factions  now  in  opposition  to  bind  themselves 
1)eforehand  to  some  certain  points^  and  to  stipulate  some  pre- 
cise adrantages  to  the  public,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may 
tiiose  whom  he  now  abuses  expect  the  approbation  of  Junius. 
The  approbation  of  the  public  for  our  faithful  attention  to 
their  interest  by  endeayours  for  those  stipulations  wiuch 
have  made  us  as  obnoxious  to  the  factions  in  oppositicm^  as  to 
those  in  administration,  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  till 
some  years  hence,  when  the  public  will  look  back  and  see 
how  shamefully  they  have  been  deluded,  and  by  what  arts 
thej  were  made  to  lose  the  golden  opportunity  of  preventing 
mrhat  they  will  surely  experience,  a  change  of  mimsters, 
without  a  material  change  of  measures,  and  without  any 
security  for  a  tottering  constitution. 

But  what  cares  Junius  for  the  security  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?  He  has  now  unfolded  to  us  his  diabolical  principles. 
As  a  public  man  he  must  ever  condemn  any  measure  which 
may  tend  even  accidentally  to  gratify  the  sovereign;  and 
Mr.  Wilkes  is  to  be  supported  and  assisted  in  all  his  attempts 
(no  matter  how  ridiculous  or  mischievous  his  projects)  as  long 
as  he  continttes  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  hinges  side !  The  cause 
of  the  country,  it  seems,  in  the  opinion  of  Junius,  is  merely 
to  vex  the  king;  and  any  rascal  is  to  be  supported  in  any 
roguery,  provided  he  can  only  thereby  plant  a  thorn  m  the 
king*s  side.  This  is  the  very  extremity  of  faction,  and  the 
last  degree  of  political  wickedness.  Because  Lord  Chatham 
has  been  ill-treated  by  the  king,  and  treacherously  betrayed 
by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  latter  is  to  be  **  the  pillow  on 
which  Jimius  will  rest  his  resentment ! "  and  the  public  are 
to  oppose  the  measures  of  government  from  mere  motives  of 
personal  enmity  to  the  sovereign]  These  are  the  avowed 
principles  of  the  man  who  in  £e  same  letter  says,  "  if  ever 
he  should  be  convinced  that  I  had  no  motive  but  to  destroy 
Wilkes,  he  shall  then  be  ready  to  do  justice  to  my  character, 
and  to  declare  to  the  world  that  he  despises  me  somewhat 

*  Bee  Bote^  pvtt,  p.  S84« 
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less  than  he  does  at  present !  *'  Had  I  ever  acted  from  per- 
sonal affection  or  enmity  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  I  should  justly  be 
despised ;  bat  what  does  he  deserve  whose  avowed  motiTe  is 
personal  enmity  to  the  sovereigo?  The  contempt  which  I 
should  otherwise  feel  for  the  absurdity  and  glaring  incon- 
sifttency  of  Junius 'is  here  swallowed  up  in  my  abhorrence  of 
his  principle.  The  right  divine  and  sctcredness  of  kings  is  to 
me  a  senseless  jargon.  It  was  thought  a  daring  expression 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  that  if 
he  found  himself  placed  opposite  the  king  in  battle,  he  would 
discharge  his  piece  into  his  bosom  as  soon  as  into  any  other 
man*s.  I  go  farther :  had  I  lived  in  those  days,  I  would  not 
have  waited  for  chance  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  doing 
my  duty ;  I  would  have  sought  him  through  the  ranks,  and, 
without  the  least  personal  enmity,  have  discharged  my  pieoe 
into  his  bosom  rather  than  into  any  other  man*s*.    The  king 

*  Mr.  Home  was  charged  with  having  stolen  this  idea  from  a  note  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  annexed  to  that  passage  in  Clarendon  to  which  the  writer  here  morB 
particularly  alludes.  The  letter  is  short,  and  as  it  also  explains  a  sabl^ 
quent  £BkCt,  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

For  the  Public  Advertiser. 

TO  THB  BSV.  MB.  HOBHS. 

Sib,  Auff.  6, 1771. 

You  declare  in  your  letter  to  Junius,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  told  the  Booking- 
ham  administration,  "it  cost  roe  a  year  and  a  half  to  write  down  the  last  ad- 
ministration." Unluckily  for  Mr.  Home  the  administration  said  to  be  wrote 
down  by  Mr.  Wilkes  did  not  last  one  year,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  is  certainly  too 
well  informed  to  have  made  so  gross  a  mistake.  Lord  Bute  was  nuuie  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  May  29,  1762,  and  resigned  April  8, 1763. 
The  Noiih  Briton  made  its  first  appearance  June  5,  1762.  The  paper  war, 
therefore,  did  not  last  quite  one  year  before  the  enemy  abandoned  the  capi- 
tal post  he  had  seized.  Mr.  Home  when  he  invents,  should  be  careful  not 
to  give  absurd  fictions.  I  am  acquainted  both  with  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr. 
Home.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  the  parson  has,  on  a  variety  of  occa- 
sions, purloined  from  the  alderman.  Many  of  their  former  common  friends 
have  been  amused  with  the  instances.  The  late  passage  about  Cromwell  is 
curious.  Mr.  Home  says,  "  it  was  thought  a  daring  expression  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  &c."  Mr.  Wilkes  has  probably  forgot  the  little  anecdote ;  but  Z 
breakfiisted  with  him  at  the  King's  Bench  yrith  Mr.  Home,  who  copied  inmf 
presence  the  following  note  firom  Mr.  Wilkes's  Clarendon,  which  I  likewise 
preserved  : — "  Cromwell  ought  to  have  declared,  that  he  would  rather  choose 
to  single  out  the  king,  and  discharge  his  pistol  upon  him,  as  the  first  author 
of  the  guilt  of  a  civU  war,  and  whose  death  then  might  probably  extingaisn 
it."  The  whole  passage  of  Clarendon  is  so  curious,  your  readers  will  not  he 
displeased  to  find  it  in  your  paper.     "  CromweU,  though  the  greatest  oi- 
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-vrliose  actions  justify  rebellion  to  his  gOYemment  deserYes 
death  from  the  hand  of  OYory  subject.  And  should  such  a 
tiine  arrive  I  shall  be  as  free  to  act  as  to  saj.  But  till  then 
xnj  attachment  to  the  person  and  family  of  the  soYoreign 
shall  ever  be  found  more  zealous  and  sincere  than  that  of 
bis  flatterers.  I  would  offend  the  soYoreign  with  as  much 
reluctance  as  the  parent ;  but,  if  the  happiness  and  security 
of  the  whole  family  made  it  necessary,  so  far  and  no  farther 
I  would  offend  him  without  remorse. 

But  let  us  consider  a  little  whither'  these  principles  of 
Junius  would  lead  us.  Should  Mr.  Wilkes  once  more  com- 
mission Mr.  Thomas  Walpole  to  procure  for  him  a  pension  of 
one  thousand  pounds  upon  the  Irish  establishment  for  thirty 
years,  he  must  be  supported  in  the  demand  by  the  public, 
because  it  would  mortify  the  king  ! 

Should  he  wish  to  see  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  friends 
once  more  in  administration,  unclogged  by  any  stipulations  for 
the  people,  that  he  might  again  enjoy  a  pension  of  one  thousand 
and  forty  pounds  a  year,  viz.,    from  the  first  lord  of  the 

sembler  living,  always  made  his  hypocrisy  of  sing^iilar  use  and  benefit  to  him, 
and  neyer  did  anything,  how  ungracious  or  impnident  soever  it  seemed 
to  be,  but  what  was  necessary  to  the  design ;  even  his  roughness  and  un- 
polishedness,  which^  in  the  beginniDg  of  the  parliament,  he  affected  contrary 
to  the  smoothness  and  complacency  which  his  cousin,  and  bosom  friend,  Mr. 
Hampden,  practised  towards  all  men,  was  necessary;  and  his  first  public  de- 
claration, in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  his  troop  when  it  was  first  mustered, 
that  he  would  not  deceive  or  cozen  them  by  the  perplexed  and  involved  ex- 
pressions in  his  commission,  to  fight  for  king  and  parliament,  and  therefore 
told  them,  that  if  the  king  chanced  to  be  in  the  body  of  the  enemy  that  he 
was  to  charge,  he  would  as  soon  discharge  his  pistol  upon  him  as  any  other 
private  person ;  and  if  their  conscience  would  not  permit  them  to  do  the  like 
he  advised  them  not  to  list  themselves  in  his  troop,  or  under  his  command, 
which  was  generally  looked  upon  as  imprudent  and  malicious,  and  might, 
by  the  protessions  the  parliament  then  made,  have  proved  dangerous  to 
him,  yet  served  his  turn,  and  severed  from  others,  and  united  among  them- 
selves, all  the  furious  and.  incensed  men  against  the  government,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to  look  upon  him  as  a  man  for  their  turn,  upon  whom 
they  might  depend,  as  one  who  would  go  through  the  work  that  he  under- 
took.** 

The  passage  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Home's  letter  appears  to  me  in  fiat 
contradiction  to  what  he  says  at  the  end  of  the  same  letter,  *'  whoever  or 
whatever  is  sovereign  demands  the  respect  and  support  of  the  people."  Is  it 
possible  that  the  last  paragraph  could  be  written  by  the  same  person  who 
printed  in  all  the  papers  that  the  king^s  smiling  when  the  city  remonstrance 
was  presented  reminded  him  that  ''Nero  fiddlcKl  while  Bome  was  burning V* 

W.B. 
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trmmry  3001. ;  firom  the  hrd»  of  As  treastiry  60L  Mch;  ItoDi 
the  lo9^  qf  trade  40Z.  each*,  &c  The  public  must  give  op 
their  attention  to  points  of  national  benefit,  and  assist  Mr. 
Wilkes  in  his  attempt — ^becasse  it  would  mortify  the  king! 

Should  he  demand  the  government  of  C&nada,  or  of  Jtr 
maica,  or  the  embassy  to  GonstantmopU,  and,  in  cased 
refiisal,  to  vhte  them  down,  as  he  had  before  served  another 
administration,  in  a  year  and  an  half,  he  must  be  supported 
in  his  pretensions,  and  upheld  in  his  insolenoe — beoBuise  it 
would  mortify  the  king ! 

Junius  may  choose  to  suppose  that  these  things  cannot 
happen !  But  that  they  have  happened,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Wilkes's  denial,  I  do  aver.  I  maintain  that  Mr.  Wilkes  did 
commission  Mr.  Thomas  Walpole  to  solicit  for  him  a  pension 
of  one  thousand  pounds  on  the  Iriih  establishment  for  thirty 
years,  with  which,  and  a  pardon,  he  declared, he  would  be 
satisfied,  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  letter  to  Mr.  Onsk>w, 
he  did  accept  a  clandsstinSj  precarious  and  eleemosynarif  pen- 
sion from  the  Eockingham  administration,  which  they  paid 
in  proportion  to  and  out  of  their  salaries ;  and  so  entirely  was 
it  ministerial,  that  as  any  of  them  went  out  of  the  ministry* 
tiieir  names  were  scratched  out  of  the  list,  and  they  contri- 
buted no  longer.  I  say,  he  did  solicit  the  governments  and 
the  embassy,  and  threatened  their  refusal  nearly  in  these 
words — ''  It  cost  me  a  year  and  an  half  to  write  down  the  last 
administration ;  should  I  employ  as  much  time  upon  yon,  veiy 
few  of  you  would  be  in  at  the  death.*'  When  these  threats  did 
not  prevail,  he  came  over  to  England  to  embarrass  them  by 
his  presence ;  and  when  he  found  that  Lord  Rockingham  was 
something  firmer  and  more  manly  than  he  expected,  and 
refused  to  be  bullied  into  what  he  could  not  perform,  Mr. 
Wilkes  declared  that  he  could  not  leave  England  without 
money;  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Eockingham 
purchased  his  absence  with  one  hundred  pounds  a-piece ;  with 
whidi  he  returned  to  Paris.  And  for  the  truth  of  what  I  here 
advance,  I  appeal  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  Lord  Rocking- 

*  Thft  Eockingham  party  had  consented  to  unite  with  ihe  Bedford  sd* 
nunistration  on  the  express  stipulation  of  a  reyenal  of  the  proceedings  agvnst 
Wilkea.  They  were  not,  however,  able  to  obtain  tbis  itipubtion  at  last; 
and,  a«  aome  indemnification  to  Wilkes  for  the  promiae  diey  bad  nade  to  titt 
in  this  saspect^  they  granted  bim  a  pension  ovi  t^  iJmr  own  salaruh^^^ 
the  turopoitions  stated  above,  witb  wbnch,  at  tbeir  entnaty,  be  again  leMx*^ 
to  the  oontinent. 
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ham,  to  Lord  John  Cavendish,  to  Mr.  Walpole,  &c, — I  appeal 
to  ^e  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  which  is  still  extant. 

Should  Mr.  WUkes  afterwards  (failing  in  this  wholesale 
trade)  choose  to  dole  out  his  popularity  hy  the  pound,  and  ex- 
{Mwe  the  dty  offices  to  sale  to  his  brother,  his  attorney,  Ac. 
Junius  will  tell  us  it  is  only  an  ambition  that  he  has  to  make 
them  chamberlain,  town  ck-Hc,  &c.,  and  he  must  not  be  opposed  in 
thuB  robbing  the  ancient  citizens  of  their  birth-right — because 
any  defeat  of  Mr.  Wilkes  would  gratify  the  king ! 

Should  he,  after  consuming  the  whole  of  his  own  fortune 
and  that  of  his  wife,  and  incurring  a  debt  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  merely  by  his  own  private  extravagance,  without  a 
single  service  or  exertion  all  this  time  for  the  public  whilst 
his  estate  remained — should  he,  at  length  being  undone, 
commence  patriot,  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  illegally  per- 
secuted, and  in  consideration  of  that  illegality  be  espoused  by 
a  few  gentlemen  of  the  purest  public  principles — ^should  his 
debts  (though  none  of  them  were  contracted  for  the  public) 
and  all  his  other  incumbrances  be  discharged — should  he  be 
offered  60(W.  or  100<M.  a  year  to  make  him  independent  for 
the  future — and  should  he,  after  all,  instead  of  gratitude  for 
these  services,  insolently  forbid  his  benefactors  to  bestow  their 
own  money  upon  any  other  object  but  himself*,  and  revile  them 
for  setting  any  bounds  to  their  supplies — Junius  (who,  any  more 
than  Lord  Chatham,  never  contributed  one  farthing  to  these 
enormous  expenses)  will  tell  them,  that  if  they  think  of  con- 
verting the  supplies  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  private  extravs^ance  to 
the  support  of  public  measures  they  are  as  great  fools  as  my 
grandmother  ;  and  that  Mr.  Wilkes  ought  to  hold  the  strings 
of  their  purses — as  'Umg  as  he  continues  to  be  a  thorn  in  the 
hinges  side ! 

Upon  these  principles  I  never  have  acted,  and  I  never  will 
act.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  less  dishonourable  to  be  the  creature 
of  a  court  than  the  tool  of  a  faction.  I  will  not  be  either.  I 
understand  the  two  great  leaders  of  opposition  to  be  Lord 
Boekingbam  and  Lord  Chatham;  under  one  of  whose  banners 
all  the  opposing  members  of  both  Houses,  who  desire  to  get 

*  The  qvami  bKween  Hr.  Wilkes  aad  Mr.  Home  it  nid  to  bave  origi- 
nated in  the  mode  of  appropriating  the  contribations  to  the  Bill  of  Bighti 
Societj,  the  funds  of  which  were  professedly  tabscribed  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  debts  of  the  fetnier. 
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places,  enlist  I  can  place  no  confidence  in  either  of  tfaem, 
or  in  any  others,  unless  they  will  now  engage,  whilst  ibey 
are  our,  to  grant  certain  essential  advantages  for  the  secmity 
of  the  puhlic  when  they  shall  he  in  administration.  These 
points  they  refuse  to  stipulate,  hecause  they  are  feaiful  lest 
they  should  prevent  any  future  overtures  from  the  court.  T« 
force  them  to  these  stipulations  has  heen  the  uniform  eDdea- 
vour  of  Mr  Sawhridge,  Mr.  Townshend,  Mr.  Oliver,  &c.,  and, 
THEREFORE,  they  are  ahused  hy  Junius.  I  know  no  reason  bat 
my  zeal  and  industry  in  the  same  cause  that  should  entitle 
me  to  the  honour  of  being  ranked  by  his  abuse  with  persons 
of  their  fortune  and  station.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Beckford  to  say,  that  he  had  no  other  aim 
than  this  when  he  provided  that  sumptuous  entertainment  at 
the  Mansion  House  for  the  members  of  both  Houses  in  op- 
position *.  At  that  time  he  drew  up  the  heads  of  an  engage- 
ment which  he  gave  to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  coach 
it  in  terms  so  cautious  and  precise  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
future  quibble  and  evasion,  but  to  oblige  them  either  to  fuM 
the  intent  of  the  obligation,  or  to  sign  their  own  infamy,  and 
leave  it  on  record ;  and  this  engagement  he  vtras  determined 
to  propose  to  them  at  the  Mansion  House,  that  either  by  their 
refusal  they  might  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  public,  or  by 
the  engagement  lay  a  foundation  for  confidence.  When  they 
were  informed  of  the  intention.  Lord  Eockingham  and  his 
friends  fiatly  refused  any  engagement;  and  Mr.  Beckford  as 
flatly  swore,  they  should  then  "  eat  none  of  his  broth;"  and 
he  was  determined  to  put  off  the  entertainment;  bat  Mr. 

Beckford  was  prevailed  upon  by to  indulge  them  in 

the  ridiculous  parade  of  a  popular  procession  through  the 
city,  and  to  give  them  the  foolish  pleasure  of  an  imaginary 
consequence  for  the  real  benefit  only  of  the  cooks  and  pur- 
veyors. 

It  was  the  same  motive  which  dictated  the  thanks  of  the 
city  to  Lord  Chatham,  which  were  expressed  to  be  given  for  his 
declaration  in  favour  of  short  parliaments  \;  in  order  thereby 

*  On  the  22nd  of  March,  1770,  at  whicb  forty-five  noblemen,  be«ide«« 
great  number  of  members  of  parliament,  and  other  persons  of  distinctioD,  was 
present 

+  The  vote  of  thanks  and  answer  were  as  follow  :— 

At  a  Common  Council  holden  on  the  14th  of  May,  1770,  it  wai  resolved: 
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to  fix  Lord  Obatiham  at  least  to  that  one  constitational  re- 
medy ^thout  which  all  others  can  afford  no  security.  The 
embarrassment  no  doubt  was  cruel.    He  had  his  choice  either 

'<That  tbe  gratefnl  thanks  of  this  court  be  presented  to  the  Eight  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Chatham,  for  the  zeal  he  has  shown  in  support  of  those  most 
valuable  and  sacred  priyileges,  the  right  of  election,  and  the  right  of  petition ; 
and  for  his  wishes  and  declaration,  that  his  endeavours  shall  hereafter  be 
used  that  parliaments  may  be  restored  to  their  original  purity,  by  shortening 
their  duration,  and  introducing  a  more  full  and  equal  representation,  an  act 
which  will  render  his  name  more  honoured  by  posterity  than  the  memorable 
fuccesses  of  the  glorious  war  he  conducted." 

To  this  vote  of  thanks  the  Earl  of  Chatham  made  the  following  reply  to 
the  committee  deputed  to  present  it  to  his  Lordship  : 


<t 


"  OEBTLEMEN, 


It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  give  expression  to  all  I  feel  on  the  eztraordi- 
vagy  honour  done  to  my  public  conduct  by  the  city  of  London ;  a  body  so 
highly  respectable  on  every  account,  but  above  all,  for  their  constant  aisser- 
tioD  of  the  birthrights  of  Englishmen  in  every  great  crisis  of  the  constitution. 

*'  In  our  present  unhappy  situation  my  duty  shall  be,  on  all  proper  occa- 
sions, to  add  the  zealous  endeavours  of  an  individual  to  those  legal  exertions 
of  constitutional  rights,  which,  to  their  everlasting  honour,  the  city  of  London 
has  made  in  defence  of  freedom  of  election  and  freedom  of  petition^  and  for 
obtaining  effectual  reparation  to  the  electors  of  Great  Britain. 

"  As  to  the  point  among  the  declarations  which  I  am  understood  to  have 
made^  of  my  wishes  for  the  public,  permit  me  to  say  there  has  been  some 
misapprehension,  for  with  all  my  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  city,  I  am 
bound  to  declare,  that  I  cannot  recommend  triennial  parliaments  as  a  remedy 
against  that  canker  of  the  constitution,  venality  in  elections ;  but  I  am  ready 
to  submit  my  opinion  to  better  judgment  if  the  wish  for  that  measure  shaU 
become  prevalent  in  the  kingdom.  Parity  of  parliament  is  the  comer 
stone  in  the  commonwealth  ;  and  as  one  obvious  means  towards  this  neces- 
sary end  is  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  natural  relation  between  the  con- 
stituents and  the  elected,  I  have,  in  this  view,  publicly  expressed  my  earnest 
wishes  for  a  more  fall  and  equal  representation  by  the  addition  of  one  knight 
of  the  shire  in  a  county,  as  a  further  balance  to  the  mercenary  boroughs. 

"  I  have  thrown  out  this  idea  with  the  just  diffidence  of  a  private  man 
when  he  presumes  to  suggest  anything  new  on  a  high  matter.  Animated  by 
your  approbation,  I  shall  with  better  hope  continue  humbly  to  submit  it  to 
the  public  wisdom,  as  an  object  most  deliberately  to  be  weighed,  accurately 
examined,  and  maturely  digested. 

"  Having  many  times,  when  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  and  when  retired 
from  it,  experienced,  with  gratitude,  the  favour  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  am 
now  particularly  fortunate,  that,  with  their  good  liking,  I  can  offer  anything 
towards  upholding  this  wisely-combined  frimie  of  mixed  government  against 
the  decays  of  time,  and  the  deviations  incident  to  all  human  institutions ;  and 
I  shall  esteem  my  life  honoured  indeed,  if  the  city  of  London  can  vouchsafe 
to  think  that  my  endeavours  have  not  been  wanting  to  maintain  the  national 
honour,  to  defend  the  colonies,  and  extend  the  commercial  greatness  of  my 

VOL.   I.  0   0 
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to  offend  tiie  Boekingham  party  wbo  declftred/ormally  agamst 
short  pariiament»,  and  with  the  assistftiice  of  whoee  munhexs 
in  bom  Hoases  he  nittst  expect  agaiii  to  be  sunistnr,  or  to 
give  up  the  confidence  of  the  public,  from  whom  finally  all 
real  eonaeqiience  must  proceed.  Lord  Gh«thflm  chose  the 
latter,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that,  by  his  answer  to  those 
thanks,  he  has  given  up  the  people  without  gaining  the 
friendship  or  cordial  assistance  of  the  Bockingham  faction, 
whose  little  politics  are  confined  to  the  making  of  matches, 
and  extending  their  family  connections,  and  who  think  they 
gain  more  by  procuring  one  additional  vote  to  their  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  than  by  adding  to  their  languid  pro- 
perty and  feeble  character,  the  abilities  of  a  Chatham,  or  the 
confidence  of  the  public. 

Whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  present  wretched  state- 
of  politics  in  this  country  the  principles  of  Junius  will  suit 
no  form  of  government.  They  are  not  to  be  tolerated  under 
any  constitution.  Personal  enmity  is  a  motive  fit  only  for  the 
devil.  Whoever  or  whatever  is  sovereign  demands  the  re- 
spect and  support  of  the  people.  The  union  is  formed  for 
their  happiness,  which  cannot  be  had  without  mutual  respect ; 
and  he  counsels  maliciously  who  would  persuade  either  to  a 
wanton  breach  of  it.  When  it  is  banished  by  either  party, 
and  when  every  method  has  been  tried  in  vain  to  restore  it, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  a  divorce ;  but  even  then  he  must 
have  a  hard  and  a  wicked  heart  indeed  who  punishes  the 
greatest  criminal  merely  for  ihe  sake  of  the  punishment ;  and 
who  does  not  let  fall  a  tear  for  every  drop  of  blood  that  is  shed 
in  a  public  struggle,  however  just  the  quarrel. 

JOHN  HORNE. 

country,  as  well  as  to  preserve  from  violation  the  law  of  the  UokA,  and  the 
essential  rights  of  the  constitation." 

On  the  subject  of  triennial  parliaments,  Lord  Chatham  appears  subsequently 
to  have  changed  his  opinion,  as  will  be  seen  by  re^en«e  to  his  sp«ech  in 
the  Lords^  April  30, 1771,  in  which  he  declares  himself  "a  eonvect  to  tri- 
«iiBial  parliaments*"'— Si>^ 
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LETTEK  LIV*. 

TO  THE   PBtNTKR  OF  THE  PiyBIJC  ABTEBTISEB. 

Sni^  August  18, 1771. 

I  OUGHT  to  make  an  apology  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  for 
suffering  any  part  of  mj  attention  to  be  diverted  from  bis 
Graee  to  Mr.  Home.  I  am  not  justified  by  the  similarity  of 
their  dispositions.  Private  vices,  however  detestable,  have 
not  dignity  sufficient  to  attract  the  censure  of  the  press  unless 
they  are  united  with  the  power  of  doing  some  signal  mischief 
to  the  community.  Mr.  Home's  situation  does  not  correspond 
with  his  intentions.  In  my  own  opinion  (which  I  know,  will 
be  attributed  to  my  usual  vanity  and  presumption)  his  letter 
to  me  does  not  deserve  an  answer.  But  I  understand  that  the 
public  are  not  satisfied  with  my  silence ;  that  an  answer  is 
expected  from  me,  and  that  if  I  persist  in  refusioog  to  plead, 
it  will  be  taken  for  conviction.  I  should  be  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  I  profess  if  I  declined  an  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people,  or  did  net  willingly  submit  myself  to  the 
judgment  of  my  peers. 

If  any  coarse  expressions  have  escaped  me  I  am  ready  to 
agree  that  they  are  unfit  for  Junius  to  make  use  of,  but  I  see 
BO  reason  to  admit  that  they  have  been  improperly  applied. 

Mr.  Home,  it  seems,  is  unable  to  comprehend  how  an 
extreme  want  of  conduct  and  discretion  can  ooiisist  with  the 
abilities  I  have  allowed  him ;  nor  can  he  ooneeive  that  a  veiy 
honest  man,  with  a  very  good  understanding,  may  be  deceived 
by  a  knave.  His  knowledge  of  human  imture  must  be  limited 
indeed.  Had  he  never  mixed  with  the  worid  one  would  think 
that  even  his  books  might  have  taught  him  better.  Did  he 
hear  Lord  Mansfield  when  he  defended  his  doctrine  con- 
cerning libels?  Or  when  he  stated  the  law  in  prosecutions  for 
criminal  conversation  ?'  Or  when  he  delivered  his  reasons  for 
calling  the  House  of  Lords  together  to  receive  a  copy  of  his 
charge  to  the  jury  in  Woo^all's  trial  ?   Had  he  been  present 

*  Junius,  in  Private  Letter,  No.  37,  makes  tlie  following  observation : 
"  If  Hr.  Hom^  answen  thli  letter  handsomely,  and  in  point,  he  shall  be  my 
great  ApoUa." 

c  c  2 
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Upon  any  of  these  occasions  he  would  hare  seen  how  possible 
it  is  for  a  man  of  the  first  talents  to  confound  himself  in  ab- 
surdities which  would  disgrace  the  lips  of  an  idiot  Perhaps 
the  example  might  have  taught  him  not  to  value  his  own 
understanding  so  highly.  Lord  Littleton's  integrity  and 
judgment  are  unquestionable ;  yet  he  is  known  to  admire  that 
cunning  Scotchman,  and  verily  believes  him  an  honest  man. 
I  speak  to  facts  with  which  all  of  us  are  conversant.  I  speak 
to  men  and  to  their  experience,  and  will  not  descend  to  an- 
swer the  little  sneering  sophistries  of  a  collegian.  Distin- 
guished talents  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  discretion. 
If  there  be  anything  remarkable  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
Home,  it  is  that  extreme  want  of  judgment  should  be  united 
with  bis  very  moderate  capacity.  Yet  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  acknowledgment  I  made  him.  He  owes  it  to  my  bounty; 
and  though  his  letter  has  lowered  him  in  my  opinion,  I  scorn 
to  retract  the  charitable  donation. 

I  said  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  Mr.  Home  to  write 
directly  in  defence  of  a  ministerial  measure  and  not  be  de- 
tected ;  and  even  that  difficulty  I  confined  to  his  particular 
situation.  He  changes  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  and 
supposes  me  to  assert  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man 
to  write  for  the  newspapers  and  not  be  discovered. 

He  repeatedly  affirms,  or  intimates  at  least,  that  be  knows 
the  author  of  these  letters.  With  what  colour  of  truth  then  can 
he  pretend  that  I  am  nowhere  to  he  encountered  hut  in  a  news- 
paper ?  I  shall  leave  him  to  his  suspicions.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  should  confide  in  the  honour  or  discretion  of  a 
man  who  already  seems  to  hate  me  with  as  much  rancour  as 
if  I  had  formerly  been  his  friend.  But  he  asserts  that  be 
has  traced  me  through  a  variety  of  signatures.  To  make  the 
discovery  of  any  importance  to  his  purpose,  he  should  have 
proved  either  that  the  fictitious  character  of  Junius  has  not 
been  consistently  supported,  or  that  the  author  has  main- 
tained different  principles  under  different  signatures.  I  can 
not  recall  to  my  memory  the  numberless  trifles  I^have 
written ;  but  I  rely  upon  the  consciousness  of  my  own  .in- 
tegrity, and  defy  him  to  fix  any  colourable  charge  of  incon- 
sistency against  me. 

I  am  not  bound  to  assign  the  secret  motives  of  his  apparent 
hatred  of  Mr.  Wilkes ;   nor  does  it  follow  tha£  I  may  not 
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judge  fairly  of  his  conduct,  though  it  were  true  that  I  had  no 
coiidxict  of  my  own,  Mr.  Home  enlarges,  with  rapture,  upon 
the  importance  of  his  services ;  the  dreadful  battles  which  he 
might  have  been  engaged  in,  and  the  dangers  he  has  escaped. 
In  support  of  the  formidable  description,  he  quotes  verses 
without  mercy.  The  gentleman  deals  in  fiction  and  naturally 
appeals  to  the  evidence  of  the  poets.  Taking  him  at  his 
word,  he  cannot  but  admit  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Wilkes  in 
this  line  of  service.  On  one  side  we  see  nothing  but  imaginary 
distresses.  On  the  other  we  see  real  prosecutions — real 
penalties — ^real  imprisonment — life  repeatedly  hazarded — 
and,  at  one  moment,  almost  the  certainty  of  death.  Thanks 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  every  man  who  does  his  duty  in  the 
engagement ;  but  it  is  the  wounded  soldier  who  deserves  the 
reward. 

I  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  Mr.  Home  had  been  an  active 
partisan.  It  would  defeat  my  own  purpose  not  to  allow  him 
a  degree  of  merit  which  aggravates  his  guilt.  The  very 
charge  of  contributing  his  utmost  efforts  to  support  a  ministerial 
measure  implies  an  acknowledgment  of  his  former  services. 
If  he  had  not  once  been  distinguished  by  his  apparent  zeal  in 
defence  of  the  common  cause  he  could  not  now  be  distin- 
guished by  deserting  it.  As  for  myself,  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  whether  I  shall  mix  with  the  throng ^  and  take  a  single 
share  in  the  danger.  Whenever  Junius  appears,  he  must 
encounter  a  host  of  enemies.  But  is  there  no  honourable 
way  to  serve  the  public  without  engaging  in  personal  quarrels 
with  insignificant  individuals,  or  submitting  to  the  drudgery 
of  canvassing  votes  for  an  election  ?  Is  there  no  merit  in 
dedicating  my  life  to  the  information  of  my  fellow-subjects  ? 
What  public  question  have  I  declined?  what  villain  have  I 
spared  ?  Is  there  no  labour  in  the  composition  of  these  let- 
ters ?  Mr.  Home,  I  fear,  is  partial  to  me,  and  measures  the 
facility  of  my  writings  by  the  fluency  of  his  own. 

He  talks  to  us,  in  high  terms,  of  the  gallant  feats  he  would 
have  performed  if  he  had  lived  in  the  last  century.  The 
unhappy  Charles  could  hardly  have  escaped  him.  But  living 
princes  have  a  claim  to  his  attachment  and  respect.  Upon 
these  terms  there  is  no  danger  in  being  a  patriot.  If  he 
means  anything  more  than  a  pompous  rhapsody,  let  us  try 
how  well  his  argument  holds  together.    I  presume  he  is  not 
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yet  80  much  a  courtier  as  to  affirm  that  the  constitution  has 
not  been  grossly  and  daringly  violated  under  the  present 
reign.  He  will  not  eay  that  the  laws  hare  not  been  shame- 
fully broken  or  perrerted ;  that  the  rights  of  the  subject  have 
not  been  invaded,  or  that  redress  has  not  be^i  repeatedly 
solicited  and  refused.  Grievances  like  these  were  the  foun- 
dation of  the  rebellion  in  the  last  century,  and,  if  I  understand 
Mr.  Home,  they  would,  at  that  period,  have  justi^d  him,  to 
his  own  mind,  in  deliberately  attacking  the  life  of  his  sove- 
reign. I  shall  not  ask  him  to  what  political  constitution  this 
-doctrine  can  be  reconciled.  But,  at  least,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  him  to  show,  that  the  present  king  has  better  excuses 
than  Charles  the  First  for  the  errors  of  his  government.  Ho 
ought  to  demonstrate  to  us  that  the  constitution  was  better 
understood  a  hundred  years  ago  than  it  is  at  present ;  that 
the  legal  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  limits  of  the  preroga- 
tive were  more  accurately  defined  and  more  clearly  compre- 
hended. If  propositions  like  these  cannot  be  fairly  main- 
tained, I  do  not  see  how  he  can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience, 
not  to  act  immediately  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  he 
speaks.  I  reverence  the  character  of  Charles  the  First  as 
little  as  Mr.  Home ;  but  I  will  not  insidt  his  misfortunes  by 
a  comparison  that  would  degrade  him. 

It  is  worth  observing  by  what  gentle  degrees  the  furious 
persecuting  zeal  of  Mr.  Home  has  softened  into  moderation. 
Men  and  measures  were  yesterday  his  object  What  pains 
did  he  once  take  to  bring  that  great  state  criminal  Mac  Quirk 
to  execution !  To-day  he  confines  himself  to  measures  only. 
No  penal  example  is  to  be  left  to  the  successors  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  To-morrow  I  presume  both  men  and  measures 
will  be  forgiven.  The  flaming  patriot  who  so  lately  scorched 
tts  in  the  meridian  sinks  temperately  to  the  west,  and  is 
hardly  felt  as  he  descends. 

I  comprehend  the  policy  of  endeavouring  to  communicate 
to  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Sawbridge  a  share  in  the  reproaches 
with  which  he  supposes  me  to  have  loaded  him.  My  memory 
fails  me  if  I  have  mentioned  their  names  with  disrespect ; — 
nnless  it  be  reproachfiil  to  acknowledge  a  sincere  respect  for 
the  character  of  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  not  to  have  questioned 
the  innocence  of  Mr.  Oliver's  intentions. 

It  seems  i  am  a  partisan  of  the  great  leader  of  the  oppo- 
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sition.  If  the  charge  bad  been  a  reproach,  it  should  have 
been  better  supported.  I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  publio 
declaration  of  the  respect  I  bear  Lord  Chatham.  I  well 
knew  what  unworthy  conclusions  would  be  drawn  from  it. 
But  I  am  called  upon  to  deliver  my  opinion;  and  surely  it  is 
not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr.  Home  to  deter  me  from  doing 
signal  justice  to  a  man  who,  I  confess,  has  grown  upon  my 
esteem.  As  for  the  common,  sordid  views  of  avarice,  or  any 
purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  I  question  whether  the  applause 
of  Junius  would  be  of  service  to  Lord  Chatham.  My  vote 
will  hardly  recommend  him  to  an  increase  of  his  pension,  or 
to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  But  if  his  ambition  be  upon  a  level 
with  his  understsmding — if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly 
honourable  for  himself,  vdth  the  same  superior  genius  which 
animates  and  directs  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom 
in  decision,  even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward 
him.  Recorded  honours  shall  gather  round  his  monument 
and  thicken  over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  wUl  support 
the  laurels  that  adorn  it.  I  am  not  conversant  in  the  lan- 
guage of  panegyric.  These  praises  are  extorted  from  me; 
but  they  will  wear  well,  for  they  have  been  dearly  earned. 

My  detestation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  is  not  founded 
upon  his  treachery  to  any  individual ;  though  I  am  willing 
enough  to  suppose  that,  in  public  afi[airs,  it  would  be  impos^ 
sible  to  desert  or  betray  Lord  Chatham  without  doing  aa 
essential  injury  to  this  country.  My  abhorrence  of  the  Dukd 
arises  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character,  and  from 
a  thorough  conviction  that  his  baseness  haa  been  the  cause  of 
greater  mischief  to  England  than  even  the  unfortunate  ambi- 
tion of  Lord  Bute. 

The  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  is  a  subject  on 
which  Mr.  Home  cannot  enlarge  too  warmly;  nor  will  I  ques- 
tion his  sincerity.  If  I  did  not  profess  the  same  sentiments 
I  should  be  shamefully  inconsistent  with  myself.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  bind  Lord  Chatham  by  the  written  formality  of 
an  engagement.  He  has  publidy  declared  himself  a  convert 
to  triennial  parliaments ;  and  though  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  only  possible  resource  we  have  left  to 
preserve  the  substantial  freedom  of  the  constitution,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  a  right  to  determine  against  the  integrity  of 
XiOrd  Rockingham  or  his  friends.    Other  measures  may  un- 
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yet  80  much  a  courtier  as  to  affirm  that  the  constitution  has 
not  been  grossly  and  daringly  violated  under  the  present 
reign.  He  will  not  say  that  the  laws  have  not  heen  shame- 
fully  broken  or  perrerted ;  that  the  rights  of  the  subject  have 
not  been  invaded,  or  that  redress  has  not  been  repeate^y 
solicited  and  refused.  Grievances  like  these  were  the  foun- 
dation of  the  rebellion  in  the  last  century,  and,  if  I  understand 
Hr.  Home,  they  would,  at  that  period,  have  justi^d  him,  to 
his  own  mind,  in  deliberately  attacking  the  life  of  his  sove- 
reign. I  shall  not  ask  him  to  what  political  constitution  this 
-decline  can  be  reconciled.  But,  at  least,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  him  to  show,  that  the  present  king  has  better  excuses 
than  Charles  the  First  for  the  errors  of  his  government.  He 
ought  to  demonstrate  to  us  that  the  constitution  was  better 
understood  a  hundred  years  ago  than  it  is  at  present ;  that 
the  legal  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  limite  of  the  preroga- 
tive were  more  accurately  defined  and  more  clearly  compre- 
hended. If  propositions  like  these  cannot  be  fiairly  main- 
tained, I  do  not  see  how  he  can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience, 
not  to  act  immediately  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  he 
speaks.  I  reverence  the  character  of  Charles  the  First  as 
little  as  Mr.  Home ;  but  I  will  not  insidt  his  misfortunes  by 
a  comparison  that  would  degrade  him. 

It  is  worth  observing  by  what  gentle  degrees  the  furious 
persecuting  zeal  of  Mr.  Home  has  softaied  into  moderation. 
Men  and  measures  were  yesterday  his  object  What  pains 
did  he  once  take  to  bring  that  great  state  criminal  Mac  Qmrk 
to  execution !  To-day  he  confines  himself  to  measures  only. 
No  penal  example  is  to  be  left  to  the  successors  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  To-morrow  I  presume  both  men  and  measures 
will  be  forgiven.  The  flaming  patriot  who  so  lately  scorched 
us  in  the  meridian  sinks  temperately  to  the  west,  and  is 
hardly  felt  as  he  descends. 

I  comprehend  the  policy  of  endeavouring  to  communicate 
to  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Sawbridge  a  share  in  the  reproaches 
with  which  he  supposes  me  to  have  loaded  him.  My  memozy 
ijEols  me  if  I  have  mentioned  their  names  with  disrespect ; — 
nnless  it  be  reproachful  to  acknowledge  a  sincere  respect  for 
the  character  of  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  not  to  have  questioned 
the  innocence  of  Mr.  Oliver's  intentions. 

It  seems  I  am  a  partisan  of  the  great  leader  of  the  oppo  • 
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sitton.  If  the  diarge  bad  been  a  reproadi,  it  sbould  have 
been  better  supported.  X  did  not  intend  to  make  a  publio 
declaration  of  the  respect  I  bear  Lord  Chatham.  I  well 
knew  what  unworthy  conclusions  would  be  drawn  from  it. 
3ut  I  am  called  upon  to  deliver  my  opinion;  and  surely  it  is 
not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr.  Home  to  deter  me  from  doing 
signal  justice  to  a  man  who,  I  confess,  has  grown  upon  my 
esteem.  As  for  the  common,  sordid  views  of  avarice,  or  any 
purpose  of  vulgar  ambition*  I  question  whether  the  applause 
of  Junius  would  be  of  service  to  Lord  Chatham.  My  vote 
will  hardly  recommend  him  to  an  increase  of  his  pension,  or 
to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  But  if  his  ambition  be  upon  a  level 
with  his  understanding — if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly 
honourable  for  himself,  with  the  same  superior  genius  which 
animates  and  directs  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom 
in  decision,  even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward 
him.  Kecorded  honours  shall  gather  round  his  monument 
and  thicken  over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support 
the  laurels  that  adorn  it.  I  am  not  conversant  in  the  lan- 
guage of  panegyric.  These  praises  are  extorted  from  me; 
but  they  will  wear  well,  for  they  have  been  dearly  earned. 

My  detestation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  is  not  founded 
upon  his  treachery  to  any  individual ;  though  I  am  willing 
enough  to  suppose  that,  in  public  a£Gurs,  it  would  be  impock 
sible  to  desert  or  betray  Lord  Chatham  without  doing  an 
essential  injury  to  this  country.  My  abhorrence  of  the  Duke 
arises  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character,  and  from 
a  thorough  conviction  that  his  baseness  has  been  the  cause  of 
greater  mischief  to  England  than  even  the  unfortunate  ambi- 
tion of  Lord  Bute. 

The  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  is  a  subject  on 
which  Mr.  Home  cannot  enlarge  too  warmly;  nor  will  I  ques- 
tion his  sincerity.  If  I  did  not  profess  the  same  sentiments 
I  should  be  shamefully  inconsistent  with  myself.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  bind  Lord  Chatham  by  the  written  formality  of 
an  engagement.  He  has  publidy  declared  himself  a  convert 
to  triennial  parliaments ;  and  though  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  only  possible  resource  we  have  left  to 
preserve  the  substantial  freedom  of  the  constitution,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  a  right  to  determine  against  the  integrity  of 
liord  Rockingham  or  his  friends.    Other  measures  may  un- 
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jet  80  much  a  courtier  as  to  afiton  that  the  constitution  has 
not  been  grossly  and  daringly  violated  under  the  present 
i^ign.  He  will  not  aay  that  the  laws  hare  not  been  shame- 
fully broken  or  penrerted ;  that  the  rights  of  the  subject  have 
not  been  invadeid,  or  that  redress  has  not  been  repeatedly 
solicited  and  refused.  Grievances  like  these  were  the  foun- 
dation of  the  rebellion  in  the  last  oentuxy,  and,  if  I  understand 
Mr.  Home,  they  would,  at  that  period,  have  justified  him,  to 
his  own  mind,  in  deliberately  attacking  the  life  of  his  sove- 
reign. I  shall  not  ask  him  to  what  political  constitution  this 
-doctrine  can  be  reconciled.  But,  at  least,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  him  to  show,  that  die  present  king  has  bettor  excuses 
than  Charles  the  First  for  the  errors  of  his  government.  Ho 
ought  to  demonstrato  to  us  that  the  constitution  was  better 
understood  a  hundred  years  ago  than  it  is  at  present ;  that 
the  legal  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  limits  of  the  preroga- 
tive were  more  accurately  defined  and  more  clearly  compre- 
hended. If  propositions  like  these  cannot  be  fairly  main- 
tained, I  do  not  see  how  he  can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience, 
not  to  act  immediately  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  he 
speaks.  I  reverence  the  character  of  Charles  the  First  as 
little  as  Mr.  Home ;  but  I  will  not  insult  his  misfortunes  by 
a  comparison  that  would  degrade  him. 

It  is  worth  observing  by  what  gentle  degrees  the  furious 
persecuting  zeal  of  Mr.  Home  has  soft^ied  into  moderation. 
Men  and  measures  were  yesterday  his  object  What  pains 
did  he  once  take  to  bring  that  great  state  criminal  Mac  Quirk 
to  execution !  To-day  he  confines  himself  to  measures  only. 
No  penal  example  is  to  be  left  to  the  successors  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  To-morrow  I  presume  both  men  and  measures 
wiU  be  forgiven.  The  flaming  patriot  who  so  lately  scorched 
us  in  the  meridian  sinks  temperately  to  the  west,  aud  is 
hardly  felt  as  he  descends. 

I  comprehend  the  policy  of  endeavouring  to  communicate 
to  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Sawbridge  a  share  in  the  reproaches 
with  which  he  supposes  me  to  have  loaded  him.  My  memory 
£ails  me  if  I  have  mentioned  their  names  with  disrespect ; — 
nnless  it  be  reproachfiil  to  acknowledge  a  sincere  respect  iar 
the  character  of  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  not  to  have  questioned 
the  innocence  of  Mr.  diverts  intentions. 

It  seems  i  am  a  partisan  of  the  great  leader  of  the  oppo- 
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sition.  If  the  charge  bad  been  a  reproach,  it  should  have 
been  better  supported.  X  did  not  intend  to  make  a  publip 
declaration  of  the  respect  I  bear  Lord  Chatham.  I  well 
knew  what  unworthy  conclusions  would  be  drawn  from  it 
Sut  I  am  called  upon  to  deliver  my  opinion;  and  surely  it  is 
not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr.  Home  to  deter  me  from  doing 
signal  justice  to  a  man  who,  I  confess,  has  grown  upon  my 
esteem.  As  for  the  common,  sordid  views  of  avarice,  or  any 
purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  I  question  whether  the  applause 
of  Junius  would  be  of  service  to  Lord  Chatham.  My  vote 
will  hardly  recommend  him  to  an  increase  of  his  pension,  or 
to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  But  if  his  ambition  be  upon  a  level 
with  his  understanding— if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly 
honourable  for  himself,  with  the  same  superior  genius  whicn 
animates  and  directs  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom 
in  decision,  even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward 
him.  Kecorded  honours  shall  gather  round  his  monument 
and  thicken  over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support 
the  laurels  that  adorn  it.  I  am  not  conversant  in  the  lan- 
guage of  panegyric.  These  praises  are  extorted  from  me; 
but  they  wll  wear  weU,  for  they  have  been  dearly  earned. 

My  detestation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  is  not  founded 
upon  his  treachery  to  any  individual ;  though  I  am  willing 
enough  to  suppose  that,  in  public  affidrs,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  desert  or  betjray  Lord  Chatham  without  doing  aa 
essential  injury  to  this  cou9try.  My  abhorrence  of  the  Duke 
arises  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character,  and  from 
a  thorough  conviction  that  his  baseness  has  been  the  cause  of 
greater  mischief  to  England  than  even  the  unfortunate  ambi- 
tion of  Lord  Bute. 

The  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  is  a  subject  on 
which  Mr.  Home  cannot  enlarge  too  warmly;  nor  will  I  ques- 
tion his  sincerity.  If  I  did  not  profess  the  same  sentiments 
I  should  be  sfa^efuUy  inconsistent  with  myself.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  bind  Lord  Chatham  by  the  written  formality  of 
an  engagement.  He  has  publidy  declared  himself  a  convert 
to  triennial  parliaments ;  and  though  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  only  possible  resource  we  have  left  to 
preserve  the  substantial  freedom  of  the  constitution,  I  do  not 
tbink  we  have  a  right  to  determine  against  the  integrity  of 
Lord  Rockingham  or  his  friends.    Other  measures  may  un- 
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jet  eo  much  a  omirtier  as  to  afiton  that  the  ccHistitation  haa 
Bot  been  grossly  and  daringlj  violated  under  the  present 
reign.  He  will  not  eay  that  the  laws  have  not  been  ahame-^ 
fttllj  broken  or  perrerted ;  that  the  rights  of  the  subject  have 
not  been  invaded,  or  that  redress  has  not  been  repeatedlj 
solicited  and  refused.  Grievances  like  these  were  the  foan- 
datioo  of  the  rebellion  in  the  last  century,  and,  if  I  understand 
Mr.  Home,  they  would,  at  that  period,  have  justified  him,  to 
his  own  mind,  in  deliberately  attacking  the  life  of  his  sove- 
reign. I  shall  not  ask  him  to  what  political  constitutioii  this 
-doctrine  can  be  reconciled.  But,  at  least,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  him  to  show,  that  the  present  king  has  better  excuses 
than  Charles  the  First  for  the  errors  of  h^  government.  He 
ought  to  demonstrato  to  us  that  the  constitution  was  better 
understood  a  hundred  years  ago  than  it  is  at  present ;  that 
the  legal  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  limite  of  the  preroga- 
tive were  more  accurately  defined  and  more  clearly  compre- 
hended. If  propositions  like  these  cannot  be  fairly  main- 
tained, I  do  not  see  how  he  can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience, 
not  to  act  immediately  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  he 
speaks.  I  reverence  the  character  of  Charles  the  Firat  as 
little  as  Mr.  Home ;  but  I  will  not  insidt  his  misfortunes  by 
a  comparison  that  would  degrade  him. 

It  is  worth  observing  by  what  gentle  degrees  the  furious 
p»»ecuting  zeal  of  Mr.  Home  has  aoftened  into  moderation. 
Men  and  measures  were  yesterday  his  object  What  pains 
did  he  once  take  to  bring  that  great  state  criminal  Mac  Qtdrk 
to  execution !  To-day  he  confines  himself  to  measures  only. 
No  penal  example  is  to  be  left  to  the  successors  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  To-morrow  I  presume  both  men  and  measures 
will  be  forgiven.  The  flaming  patriot  who  so  lately  scorched 
us  in  the  meridian  sinks  temperately  to  the  west,  and  is 
hardly  felt  as  he  descends. 

I  comprehend  the  policy  of  endeavouriog  to  c(»nmunicate 
to  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Sawbridge  a  share  in  the  reproaches 
with  which  he  supposes  me  to  have  kaded  him.  My  memory 
fails  me  if  I  have  mentioned  their  names  with  disrespect ; — 
imless  it  be  reproachful  to  acknowledge  a  sincere  respect  ica 
the  character  of  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  not  to  have  questioned 
the  innocence  of  Mr.  Oliver's  intentions. 

It  seems  i  am  a  partisan  of  the  great  leader  of  die  oppo- 
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siJion.  If  the  charge  had  been  a  reproach,  it  should  have 
been  better  supported.  I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  publio 
declaration  of  the  respeot  I  bear  Lord  Chatham.  I  well 
knew  what  unworthy  conclusions  would  be  drawn  from  it 
But  I  am  called  upon  to  deliver  my  opinion;  and  surely  it  ia 
not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr.  Borne  to  deter  me  from  doing 
signal  justice  to  a  m&u  who,  I  confess,  has  grown  upon  my 
esteem.  As  for  the  common,  sordid  views  of  avarice,  or  any 
purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  I  question  whether  the  applause 
of  tfunius  would  be  of  service  to  Lord  Chatham.  My  vote 
will  hardly  recomm^ad  him  to  sn  increase  of  his  pension,  or 
to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  But  if  his  ambition  be  upon  a  level 
with  his  imderstanding — if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly 
honourable  for  himself,  with  the  same  superior  genius  which 
animates  and  directs  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom 
in  decision,  even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward 
him.  Eeoorded  honours  shall  gather  round  his  monument 
and  thicken  over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support 
the  laurels  that  adorn  it.  I  am  not  conversant  in  the  lan- 
guage of  panegyric.  These  praises  are  extorted  from  me; 
but  they  mil  wear  well,  for  they  have  been  dearly  earned. 

My  detestation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  is  not  founded 
upon  his  treachery  to  any  individual ;  though  I  am  willing 
enough  to  suppose  that,  in  public  afi&irs,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  desert  or  betjray  Lord  Chatham  without  doing  an 
essential  injury  to  this  country.  My  abhorrence  of  the  Duke 
arises  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character,  and  from 
a  thorough  conviction  that  his  baseness  has  been  the  cause  of 
greater  mischief  to  England  than  even  the  unfortunate  ambi- 
tion of  Lord  Bute. 

The  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  is  a  subject  on 
which  Mr.  Home  cannot  enlarge  too  warmly;  nor  will  I  ques- 
tion his  sincerity.  If  I  did  not  profess  the  same  sentiments 
I  should  be  sluunefuUy  inconsistent  with  myself.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  bind  Lord  Chatham  by  the  written  formality  of 
an  aigagement.  He  has  publidy  declared  himself  a  convert 
to  triennial  parliaments ;  and  though  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  only  possible  resource  we  have  left  to 
preserve  the  substantial  freedom  of  the  constitution,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  a  right  to  determine  a^nst  the  integrity  of 
Itord  Eockingham  or  his  friends.    Other  measures  may  un- 
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doabtedly  be  supported  in  argament,  as  better  adapted  to  the 
disorder,  or  more  likely  to  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Home  is  well  assured  that  I  never  was  the  champion 
of  Mr.  Wilkes.  But,  though  I  am  not  obliged  to  answer  for 
the  firmness  of  his  future  adherence  to  the  principles  hie 
professes,  I  have  no  reason  to  presume  that  he  will  hereafter 
disgrace  them.  As  for  all  those  imaginary  cases  which  Mr. 
Home  so  petulantly  urges  against  me,  I  have  one  plain,  honest 
answer  to  make  to  him.  Whenever  Mr.  Wilkes  shall  be 
convicted  of  soliciting  a  pension,  an  embassy,  or  a  govern- 
ment, he  must  depart  from  that  situation,  and  renounce  that 
character,  which  he  assumes  at  present,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  entitle  him  to  the  support  of  the  public.  By  the 
same  act,  and  at  the  same  moment,  he  will  forfeit  his  power 
of  mortifying  the  king ;  and,  though  he  can  never  be  a  favourite 
at  St  James's,  his  baseness  may  administer  a  solid  satisfac- 
tion to  the  royal  mind.  The  man  I  speak  of  has  not  a  heart 
to  feel  for  the  frailties  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  is  their 
virtues  that  afflict,  it  is  their  vices  that  console  him. 

I  give  every  possible  advantage  to  Mr.  Home  when  I  take 
the  &icts  he  refers  to  for  granted.  That  they  are  the  prodoce 
of  his  invention,  seems  highly  probable ;  that  they  are  exag- 
gerated, T  have  no  doubt.  At  the  worst,  what  do  they  amount 
to  but  that  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  never  was  thought  of  as  a  pe^ 
feet  pattern  of  morality,  has  not  been  at  all  times  proof 
against  the  extremity  of  distress !  How  shameful  is  it  in  a 
man  who  has  lived  in  friendship  with  him,  to  reproach  him 
with  failings  too  naturally  connected  with  despair!  Is  no 
allowance  to  be  made  for  banishment  and  ruin  ?  Does  a  two 
years'  imprisonment  make  no  atonement  for  his  crimes'?  The 
resentment  of  a  priest  is  implacable.  No  sufferings  can 
soften,  no  penitence  can  appease  him.  Yet  he  himselt  I 
think,  upon  his  own  system,  has  a  multitude  of  political 
offences  to  atone  for.  I  will  not  insist  upon  the  nauseous 
detail  with  which  he  so  long  disgusted  the  public.  He  seems 
to  be  ashamed  of  it.  But  what  excuse  will  he  make  to  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  for  labouring  to  promote  this  co^ 
mmmately  bad  man  to  a  station  of  the  highest  national  trust 
and  importance  ?  Upon  what  honourable  motives  did  he  re 
commend  him.  to  the  livery  of  London  for  their  represen- 
tative;— ^to  the  ward  of  Farringdon  for  their  alderman;— to 
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the  oonntjof  Middlesex  for  tbeir  knight?  Will  he  affirm 
that,  at  that  time,  he  was  ignorant  of  Mr.  Wilkes'/t  solicita- 
tions to  the  ministry?  That  he  should  saj  so  is  indeed  very 
necessary  for  his  own  justification,  but  where  will  he  find  cre- 
dulity to  believe  him? 

In  what  school  this  gentleman  learned  his  ethics  I  know 
not.  His  logic  seems  to  have  been  studied  under  Mr.  Dyson. 
That  miserable  pamphleteer,  by  dividing  the  only  precedent 
in  point,  and  taking  as  much  of  it  as  suited  his  purpose,  had 
reduced  his  argument  upon  the  Middlesex  election  to  some- 
thing like  the  shape  of  a  syllogism.  Mr.  Home  has  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  same  ingenuity  and  candour.  I  had 
affirmed  that  Mr.  Wilkes  would  preserve  the  public  favour, 
"  as  long  as  he  stood  forth  against  a  ministry  and  parliament, 
who  were  doing  everything  they  could  to  enslave  the  country, 
and  as  long  as  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  king's  side."  Yet,  from 
the  exulting  triumph  of  Mr.  Home  s  reply,  one  would  think 
that  I  had  rested  my  expectation  that  Mr.  Wilkes  would  be 
supported  by  the  public,  upon  the  single  condition  of  his  mor- 
tifying the  king.  This  may  be  logic  at  Cambridge  or  at  the 
treasury,  but  among  men  of  sense  and  honour  it  is  folly  or 
vUlany  in  the  extreme. 

I  see  the  pitiful  advantage  he  has  taken  of  a  single  un- 
guarded expression  in  a  letter  not  intended  for  the  public. 
Yet  it  is  only  the  expression  that  is  unguarded.  I  adhere 
to  the  true  meaning  of  that  member  of  the  sentence,  taken 
separately  as  he  takes  it ;  and  now,  upon  the  coolest  delibera- 
tion, re-assert  that,  for  the  purposes  I  referred  to,  it  may  be 
highly  meritorious  to  the  public  to  wound  the  personal  feel- 
ings of  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  a  general  proposition,  nor  is 
it  generally  applied  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  this,  or  any 
other  constitution.  Mr.  Home  knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
the  best  of  princes  is  not  displeased  with  the  abuse  which 
he  sees  thrown  upon  his  ostensible  ministers.  It  makes 
them,  I  presume,  more  properly  the  objects  of  his  royal  com- 
passion. Neither  does  it  escape  his  sagacity,  that  the  lower 
they  are  degraded  in  the  public  esteem  the  more  submis- 
sively they  must  depend  upon  his  favour  for  protection.  This, 
I  affirm,  upon  the  most  solemn  conviction,  and  the  most  cer- 
tain knowledge,  is  a  leading  maxim  in  the  policy  of  the  closet. 
It  is  mm^ssary  to  pursue  the  argument  any  farther. 
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Mr.  HonsuB  is  now  a  yeij  loyal  subject  He  laoisnfts  tke 
wretched  state  of  politics  in  this  oountrj,  aad  sees  in  a  nev 
light  the  weakness  and  foUj  of  the  oppodtiea.  WMomm  er 
whatever  i$  sopereipi  demands  the  retpeet  ^md  support  irf  Ae 
people* ;  it  was  not  so,  when  Nero  fiddled  whdle  Borne  was 
Immingjf,  Our  gracious  sovereign  has  had  w(»iderfiil  sueoess 
in  creating  new  attachments  to  his  persom  and  farnHy,  He 
owes  it,  I  presume,  to  the  regular  system  he  has  pursned  in 
the  mystery  of  conyersion.  He  began  with  an  experiment 
upon  Uie  Scotch,  and  eoncludes  with  conT^rting  Mr.  Home. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  Jews  should  be  condemned  by  Pro^ 
Tidence  to  wait  for  a  Messiah  of  their  own ! 

The  priesthood  are  accused  of  misinterpreting  tlw  scaip* 
tures.  Mr.  Home  has  improved  upon  his  profession.  He 
alters  the  text,  and  creates  a  refutable  doctme  of  hk  own. 
Such  artifices  cannot  long  delude  the  understanding  of  the 
people;  and,  without  meaning  an  indecent  companson,  I  voaj 
venture  to  fbretel,  that  the  Bible  and  Junius  will  be  read 
when  the  commentaries  of  the  Jesuits  are  forgott^i. 

JUNIua 


LETTER  LV. 

TO  THE  PBXKTES  Of  THE  FUBZJO  iJ>VEBTIBEB. 

Bi3^  Avgnst  26, 1771. 

The  enemies  of  the  people,  having  now  nothiBg  better  to  ob- 
ject to  my  friend  Junius,  are  at  last  obliged  to  quit  his  poli- 
tics, and  to  rail  at  hixa  for  crimes  he  is  not  guilty  of.  Boa 
vanity  and  impiety  are  now  the  perpetual  topics  of  their 
abuse.  I  do  not  mean  to  lessen  the  force  of  such  charges 
(supposing  they  w^:e  true),  but  to  show  that  ^^y  are  not 
founded.  If  I  admitted  the  premises,  I  should  readily  agree 
in  all  the  consequences  drawn  from  them.  Yauity,  indeed,  is 
a  venial  error,  for  it  usually  carries  its  own  punishment  with 
it ;  but  if  I  thought  Junius  capable  of  uttering  a  disrespect- 
M  word  of  the  religion  of  his  country,  I  i^euld  be  the  fimt 

*  The  very  soliloquy  of  Lord  Soifolk  before  he  passed  the  Inbicon. 
i*  This  forms  a  sentence  of  Mr.  Home's  own  writing,  and  wm  one  «f 
his  bitterest  sarraitmii  against  the  king. 
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to  renounce  and  gire  lum  up  to  the  public  contempt  and  in- 
dignation. As  a  man,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  a  GhristiaBL 
npon  liie  most  sincere  oonyiction.  As  a  writer,  he  would  be 
grossly  inconsistent  with  his  political  principles  if  he  dared 
to  attack  a  religion  established  by  those  laws  which  it  seems 
to  be  the  purpose  of  his  life  to  defend.  Now  for  the  proo£s. 
Junius  is  accused  of  an  impious  allusion  to  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, where  he  says  that,  if  Lord  Weymou^  he  denied  the  eup^ 
there  wiU  be  no  keeping  him  within  the  pale  of  the  ministry. 
Now,  Sir,  I  affirm  that  this  passage  refers  entirely  to  a  cere- 
monial in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  which  denies  the  cup 
to  the  laity.  It  has  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  Protestant 
creed,  and  is,  in  this  country,  as  fair  an  object  of  ridicule  as 
transiibstantiationf  or  any  other  part  of  Lord  Peter's  history 
in  l^e  Tale  of  the  Tub. 

But  Junius  is  charged  with  equal  vanity  and  impiety  in 
comparing  his  writings  to  the  holy  scripture.  The  formal 
protest  he  makes  i^inst  any  such  comparison  avails  him 
nothing.  It  becomes  necessary,  then,  to  show  that  the  chcurge 
•destroys  itself.  If  he  be  vain  he  cannot  be  impious.  A  vain 
man  does  not  usually  compare  himself  to  an  object  which  it 
is  his  design  to  undervalue.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  tm- 
piotis  he  cannot  be  vain.  For  his  impiety,  if  any,  must  con- 
sist in  his  endeavouring  to  degrade  the  holy  scriptures  by  a 
comparison  with  his  own  contemptible  writings.  This  would 
be  folly  indeed  of  the  grossest  nature ;  but  where  lies  the 
vanity  ?  I  shall  now  be  told,  "  Sir,  what  you  say  is  plausible 
enough,  but  still  you  must  allow  that  it  is  shamefully  impu- 
dent in  Junius  to  tell  us  that  his  works  will  live  as  long  as 
the  Bible."  My  answer  is,  Agreed;  but  first  prove  that  he  ha$ 
said  so.  Look  at  his  words,  and  you  will  find  that  the  utmost 
he  expects  is  that  the  Bible  and  Junius  will  survive  the 
commentaries  of  the  Jesuits,  which  may  prove  true  in  a  fort- 
night. The  most  malignant  sagacity  cannot  show  that  his 
works  are,  in  his  opinion,  to  live  as  long  as  the  Bible.  Sup- 
pose I  were  to  ibretel  that  J<tck  and  Tom  would  survive 
Harry  ;-'does  it  Mlow  tliat  Jack  must  live  as  long  as  Tom  f 
I  would  onlf  illustrate  my  meaning,  and  protest  against  the 
least  idea  of  proifianeness. 

Yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  Junius  is  usually  answered, 
arraigned,  and  convicted.    These  candid  critics  never  remem- 
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ber  anything  he  says  in  honour  of  our  holy  religion ;  though 
it  is  tme  that  one  of  his  leading  arguments  is  made  to  rest 
upon  the  internal  evidence  which  the  purest  of  all  religiont 
carries  with  it.  I  quote  his  words,  and  conclude  from  them 
that  he  is  a  true  and  hearty  Christian,  in  substance,  not  in 
ceremony ;  though  possibly  he  may  not  agree  with  my  reve- 
rend Lords  the  Bishops,  or  with  the  Head  of  the  Church,  that 
prayers  are  morality,  or  that  kneeling  is  religion, 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LVI. 

FROM  THE   BEY.   MB.   HOBNE   TO  JUNIUS. 

August  16, 1771. 
I  CONGRATULATE  you.  Sir,  on  the  recovery  of  your  wonted 
style,  though  it  has  cost  you  a  fortnight.  I  compassionate 
your  labour  in  the  composition  of  your  letters,  and  will  com- 
municate to  you  the  secret  of  my  fluency.  Truth  needs  no 
ornament,  and,  in  my  opinion,  what  she  borrows  of  the  pencil 
is  deformity. 

You  brought  a  positive  charge  against  me  of  corruption.  I 
denied  the  charge,  and  called  for  your  proofs.  You  replied 
with  abuse  and  reasserted  your  charge.  I  called  again  for 
proofs.  You  reply  again  with  abuse  only  and  drop  your  ac- 
cusation. In  your  fortnight's  letter  there  is  not  one  word 
upon  the  subject  of  my  corruption. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  but  to  return  thanks  to  you  for  your 
condescension,  and  to  a  grateful  public  and  honest  ministry  for 
all  the  favours  they  have  conferred  upon  me.  The  two  latter, 
I  am  sure,  will  never  refuse  me  any  grace  I  shall  solicit :  and 
since  you  have  been  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  you  told  a 
deliberate  lie  in  my  favour  out  of  bounty,  and  as  a  charitable 
donation,  why  may  I  not  expect  that  you  will  hereafter  (if 
you  do  not  forget  you  ever  mentioned  my  name  with  dis- 
respect) make  the  same  acknowledgment  for  what  you  have 
said  to  my  prejudice?  This  second  recantation  will  perhaps 
be  more  abhorrent  from  your  disposition ;  but  should  you  de- 
cline it,  you  will  only  afford  one  more  instance  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  be  generous  than  just,  and  that  men  are  some- 
times bountiful  who  are  not  honest 
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At  all  eyents,  I  am  as  well  satisfied  with  your  panegyric  as 
Lord  Chatham  can  be.  Monument  I  shall  have  none ;  but 
over  my  grave  it  will  be  said,  in  your  own  words,  **  Home's 
situation  did  not  correspond  with  his  intentions"* 

JOHN  HORNB. 


LETTER  LVIIf. 

TO   HIS   GRACE   THE   DUKE   OF   GBAFTON. 

Mt  Lord,  September  28, 1771. 

The  people  of  England  are  not  apprized  of  the  full  extent  of 
their  obligations  to  you.  They  have  yet  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  endless  variety  of  your  character.  They  have  seen  you 
distinguished  and  successful  in  the  continued  violation  of 
those  moral  and  political  duties  by  which  the  little,  as  well 
as  the  great,  societies  of  life  are  collected  and  held  together. 
Every  colour,  every  character,  became  you.  With  a  rate  of 
abilities  which  Lord  Weymouth  very  justly  looks  down  upon 
with  contempt,  you  have  done  as  much  mischief  to  the  com- 
munity as  Cromwell  would  have  done  if  CromweU  had  been  a 
coward,  and  as  much  as  Machiavel  if  Machiavel  had  not 
Itnovm  that  an  appearance  of  morals  and  religion  are  useful  in 
society. 

To  a  thinking  man,  the  influence  of  the  crown  will,  in  no 
idew,  appear  so  formidable  as  when  he  observes  to  what  enor- 
mous excesses  it  has  safely  conducted  your  Grace,  without  a 
ray  of  real  understanding,  without  even  the  pretension  to 
common  decency  or  principle  of  any  kind,  or  a  single  spark  of 

*  The  epitaph  would  not  be  ill-snited  to  the  character.  At  the  best  it  is 
but  equiyocal---JuKn7S. 

f  "  The  incbsed  is  of  such  importance,  so  very  material,  that  it  mugt  be 
given  to  the  public  immediately." — Private  Letter,  No,  88. 

Junins's  rage  against  the  quondam  friend  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  Wilkes, 
was  not  to  be  appeased.  He  had  been  unwillingly  entangled  in  the  contro- 
versy -with  Mr.  Home,  and  he,  therefore,  made  this  escape  from  it  with  as 
much  haste  as  was  possible.  But  he  delighted  to  hurl  all  his  invectives  against 
the  Duke  of  Grafton ;  and  on  this  subject  he  was,  therefore,  earnestly  dis- 
posed to  dwell  as  long  the  public  were  not  unwilling  to  listen.  Nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  wonderful  power  to  diversify  invective,  which  the 
writer  displays  in  this  letter;  and  the  most  damaging  portion  of  it,  as  will 
be  discovered  in  a  note  at  the  conclusion,  is  founded  upon  fidse  fiwts. — Ed. 
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{wraonal  resolution.    What  must  be  the  opemtkm  of  that  per- 
uiGtous  influence  (for  which  our  kings  have  mseW  exchai^ed 
the  nugatory  name  of  prerogative)  that,  in  the  highest  sta- 
tions, can  so  abundantly  supply  the  absence  of  nrtue,  eoonge, 
and  abilities,  and  qualify  a  man  to  be  the  minister  of  a  great 
nation  whom  a  private  gentleman  would  be  ashamed  and 
afraid  to  admit  into  his  family !     Like  the  universal  passport 
of  an  ambassador,  it  supersedes  the  prohibition  of  the  laws, 
banishes  the  staple  virtues  of  the  country,  and  introduces  vice 
and  folly  triumphantly  into  all  the  departments  of  the  state. 
Other  princes,  besides  his  Majesty,  have  had  the  means  of 
corruption  within  their  reach,  but  they  have  used  it  with 
moderation.     In  former  times  corruption  was  considered  as 
a  foreign  auxiliary  to  government,  and  only  called  in  upon 
extraordinary  emergencies.    The  unfeigned  piety,  the  sanc- 
tified religion,  of  George  the  Third,  have  taught  him  to  new 
model  the  civil  forces  of  the  state.     The  natural  resources  of 
the  crown  are  no  longer  confided  in.     Corruption  glitters  in 
the  van,  collects  and  maintains  a  standing  army  of  merce 
naries,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  impoverishes  and  enslaves 
the  country.     His  Majesty's  predecessors   (excepting  that 
worthy  family,  from  which  you,  my  Lord,  are  unquestionably 
descended)  had  some  generous  qualities  in  their  composition, 
with  vices,  I  confess,  or  frailties  in  abundance.     They  were 
kings  or  gentlemen,  not  hypocrites  or  priests.     They  were  at 
the  head  of  the  church,  but  did  not  know  the  value  of  their 
office.     They  said  their  prayers  without  ceremony,  and  had, 
too  little  priestcraft  in  their  understanding  to  reconcile  tjhe 
sanctimonious  forms  of  religion  with  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  morality  of  their  people.      My  Lord,  this  is  fact,  not 
declamation.     With  all  your  partiaUty  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
you  must  confess  that  even  Charles  II.  would  have  blushed 
at  that  open  encouragement,   at  those  eager,  meretricious 
caresses,  with  which  every  species  of  private  vice  and  publio 
prostitution  is  received  at  St.  James's.  The  unfortunate  House 
of  Stuart  has  been  treated  with  an  asperity  which,  if  com- 
parison be  a  defence,  seems  to  border  upon  injustice.  Neither 
Charles  nor  his  brother  were  qualified  to  support  such  a  sys- 
tem of  measures  as  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  govern- 
ment and  subvert  the  constitution  of  England.      One  of 
them  was  too  much  in  earnest  in  his  pleaaurea — the  other  in 
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bis  reUgi<m.  But  the  danger  to  this  eoantry  would  cease  to 
he  pfol^matical,  if  the  crown  should  ever  descend  to  a  prince 
whose  appavent  simplicity  might  throw  his  subjects  off  their 
guard-- 'Who  might  be  no  libertine  in  behayiour— who  should 
have  no  sense  of  honour  to  restrain  him,  and  who,  with  just 
leligion  enough  to  impose  upon  the  multitude,  might  have  no 
scruples  of  conscience  to  interfere  with  his  moralitj.  With 
these  honourable  qualifications,  and  the  decisive  advantage  of 
situation,  low  craft  and  falsehood  are  all  the  abilities  that  are 
wanting  to  destroy  the  vvisdom  of  ages,  and  to  deface  the 
noblest  monument  that  human  policy  has  erected.  I  know 
such  a  man — my  Lord,  I  know  you  both — and,  with  the 
blessing  of  God  (for  I,  too,  am  religious),  the  people  of  Eng- 
land shall  know  you  as  well  as  I  do.  I  am  not  very  sure  that 
greater  abilities  would  not,  in  effect,  be  an  impediment  to  a 
design  which  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  require  a  superior  capa- 
city. A  better  understanding  might  make  him  sensible  of 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  that  system  he  was  endeavouring  to 
corrupt  The  danger  of  the  attempt  might  alarm  him.  The 
meanness,  and  intrinsic  worthlessness  of  the  object  (supposing 
he  could  attain  to  it)  would  fill  him  with  shame,  repentance, 
and  disgust.  But  these  are  sensations  which  find  no  entrance 
into  a  barbarous,  contracted  heart.  In  some  men  there  is  a 
malignant  passion  to  destroy  the  works  of  genius,  literature, 
and  freedom.  The  Vandal  and  the  monk  find  equal  gratifica- 
tion in  it. 

Heflections  like  these,  my  Lord,  have  a  general  relation  to 
your  Grace,  and  inseparably  attend  you  in  whatever  company 
or  situation  your  character  occurs  to  us ;  they  have  no  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  following  recent  fact,  which  I  lay 
before  the  public  for  the  honour  of  the  best  of  sovereigns, 
and  for  the  edification  of  his  people. 

A  prince  (whose  piety  and  self  denial,  one  would  think, 
might  secure  him  from  such  a  multitude  of  worldly  necessities,) 
with  an  annual  revenue  of  near  a  million  sterling,  unfortunately 
wants  money.  The  navy  of  England,  by  an  equally  strange 
concurrence  of  unforeseen  circumstances  (though  not  quite  so 
unfortunately  for  his  Majesty),  is  in  equal  want  of  timber.  The 
wmrld  knows  in  what  a  hopeful  condition  you  delivered  the 
navy  to  your  successor,  and  in  what  a  condition  we  found  it  in 
the  moment  of  distress;  you  were  determined  it  should  con- 
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tinue  in  the  situation  in  which  you  left  it  * ;  it  happened,  how- 
ever, very  luckily  for  the  privy  purse,  that  one  of  the  above 
wants  promised  fair  to  supply  the  other.  Our  religious, 
henevolent,  generous  sovereign,  has  no  objection  to  selling  hi$ 
own  timber  to  his  ovm  admiralty  to  repair  hU  own  ships,  nor 
to  putting  the  money  into  his  own  pocket.  People  of  a 
religious  turn  naturally  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  church. 
Whatever  they  acquire  falls  into  mortmain.  Upon  a  represen- 
tation from  the  admiralty  of  the  extraordinary  want  of  timber 
for  the  indispensable  repairs  of  the  navy,  the  surveyor-general 
was  directed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  timber  in  all  the  royal 
chases  and  forests  in  England.  Having  obeyed  his  orders 
with  accuracy  and  attention  he  reported  that  the  finest  timber 
he  had  anywhere  met  with,  and  the  properest  in  every  respect 
for  the  purposes  of  the  navy,  was  in  Whittlebury  Forest,  of 
which  your  Grace,  I  think,  is  hereditary  ranger.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  report,  the  usual  warrant  was  prepared  at  the 
Treasury,  and  delivered  to  the  surveyor,  by  which  he  or  his 
deputy  were  authorised  to  cut  down  any  trees  in  Whittlebury 
Forest,  which  should  appear  to  be  proper  for  the  purposes 
above  mentioned.  The  deputy  being  informed  that  the  war- 
rant was  signed  and  delivered  to  his  principal  in  London, 
crosses  the  country  to  Northamptonshire,  and,  with  an  officious 
zeal  for  the  public  service,  begins  to  do  his  duty  in  the  forest. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  he  had  not  the  warrant  in  his  pocket. 
The  oversight  was  enormous,  and  you  have  punished  him  for 
it  accordingly ;  you  have  insisted  that  an  active,  useful  officer 
should  be  dismissed  from  his  place ;  you  have  ruined  an  inno- 
cent man  and  his  family.  In  what  language  shall  I  address 
so  black,  so  cowardly  a  tyrant,  thou  worse  than  one  of  the 

*  When  the  armament  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  dispute  with. 
Spain  respecting  Falkland's  Islands,  the  nayy  was  found  to  be  in  a  most 
deplorable  state.  By  the  exertions  of  the  late  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then  and 
for  many  years  afterwards  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  it  was  greatly  reno- 
vated. It  is,  however,  to  later  periods,  to  the  superintendence  of  the  pre- 
sent Earl  Spencer  and  some  of  his  very  able  successors,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  its  true  pinnacle  of  glory  —  for  the  manifestation  of  that  expert  and 
chivalrous  courage  which  has  made  it  indeed  the  envy  of  an  individual 
tyrant,  but  the  admiration  of  the  universe. — [This  observation,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  made  by  the  former  editor  (Dr.  Mason  Good)  in  1814. 
The  recent  strictures  of  Admiral  Napier  imply  a  very  different  state  of  things 
at  present — ^Ed.] 
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Brunsmcks,  and  all  the  Stuarts!  To  them, who  know  Lord 
North,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  mean  and  hase 
enough  to  suhmit  to  you ;  this,  however,  is  hut  a  small  part  of 
the  fact.  After  ruining  the  surveyor's  deputy  for  acting  mth- 
out  the  warrant,  you  attacked  the  warrant  itself.  You  declared 
it  was  illegal,  and  swore,. in  a  fit  of  foaming,  frantic  passion, 
that  it  never  should  he  executed.  You  asserted,  upon  your 
honour,  that  in  the  grant  of  the  rangership  of  Whittlebury 
Forest,  made  by  Charles  the  Second  (whom,  with  a  modesty 
that  would  do  honour  to  Mr.  Rigby,  you  are  pleased  to  call 
your  ancestor)  to  one  of  his  bastards  (from  whom  I  make  no 
doubt  of  your  descent),  the  property  of  the  timber  is  vested  in 
the  ranger.  I  have  examined  the  original  grant,  and  now,  in 
the  face  of  the  public,  contradict  you  directly  upon  the  fact. 
The  very  reverse  of  what  you  have  asserted,  upon  your  honour, 
is  the  truth.  The  grant,  expressly ^  and  by  a  particular  clause, 
reserves  the  property  of  the  timber  for  the  use  of  the  crown. 
In  spite  of  this  evidence,  in  defiance  of  the  representations  of 
the  admiralty,  in  perfect  mockery  of  the  notorious  distresses 
of  the  English  navy,  and  those  equally  pressing,  and  almost 
equally  notorious,  necessities  of  your  pious  sovereign,  here  the 
matter  rests.  The  lords  of  the  treasury  recall  their  warrant, 
the  deputy-surveyor  is  ruined  for  doing  his  duty,  Mr.  John 
Pitt  (whose  name  I  suppose  is  offensive  to  you)  submits  to  be 
brow-beaten  and  insulted,  the  oaks  keep  their  ground,  the  king 
is  deluded,  and  the  navy  of  England  may  perish  for  want  of 
the  best  and  finest  timber  in  the  island.  And  all  this  is  sub- 
mitted to,  to  appease  the  Duke  of  Grafton  ! — to  gratify  the 
man  who  has  involved  the  king  and  his  kingdom  in  confusion 
and  distress,  and  who,  like  a  treacherous  coward,  deserted  his 
sovereign  in  the  midst  of  it ! 

There  has  been  a  strange  alteration  in  your  doctrines  since 
you  thought  it  advisable  to  rob  the  Duke  of  Portland  of  his 
property,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  interest  of  Lord  Bute's 
son-in-law  before  the  last  general  election*.    Nullum  tempus 

•  Few  persons  have  yet  forgotten  the  commotion  into  which  the  nation 
was  thrown  hy  this  outrageous  attempt  of  the  minister  to  enlarge  the  royal 
prerogative.  By  the  common  law  of  England  no  man  can  he  disturhed  in 
his  title  who  has  been  in  quiet  possession  of  an  estate  for  sixty  years ;  but 
by  an  old  obsolete  law,  a  wretched  remnant  of  ancient  tyranny,  it  was 
asserted  that  nullum  iempus  occurrit  regi,  and  such  was  the  commencement 
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oeeurrit  regi  wai^tben  your  boaated  motto,  aitd  tbe  dj  ofaH 
your  hungry  partisans.  Now  it  seems  a  grant  of  Charles  II. 
to  one  of  his  bastards  is  to  be  held  sacred  and  inviokble! 
It  must  not  be  questioned  by  the  hing's  servants,  nor  sub- 
mitted to  any  interpretation  but  your  own.  My  Lord,  tbia 
was  not  the  language  you  held  when  it  suited  you  to  insalt 
the  memory  of  the  glorious  deliverer  c^  England  from  that 
detested  family  to  which  you  are  still  more  nearly  allied  in 
principle  than  in  blood.  In  the  name  of  decency  and  common 
sense,  what  are  your  Grace  s  merits,  either  with  king  ot 
ministry,  that  should  entitle  you  to  assume  this  domix^eiing 
authority  over  both  ?  Is  it  the  fortunate  eoifflangmnity  70a 
claim  with  the  House  of  Stuart  ?  Is  it  the  secret  correspond- 
ence you  have  for  so  many  years  carried  on  with  Lord  Bute, 
by  the  assiduous  assistance  of  your  cream-coloured  para^te*! 
Could  not  your  gallantry  £nd  sufficient  employment  for  bim 
in  those  geittle  offices  by  which  he  first  acquired  the  tender 
friendship  of  Lord  Barrington  ?  Or  is  it  only  that  voa- 
derful  sympathy  of  manners  which  subsists  between  your 
Grace  and  one  of  your  superiors,  and  does  so  much  honour  to 
you  both?  Is  the  union  of  Blijil  and  Bhck  George  no  longer 
a  romance?    From  whatever  origin  your  influence  ia  tlus 

of  the  law  itself,  in  plain  Engliah,  that  no  teim  of  possessioii,  vhether 
sixty  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  can  defend  against  a  dai'm  of  the 
erown.  This  law  was  attempted  to  be  revived  in  Ae  reign  oi  James  I.; 
but  the  attempt  was  so  efiectoally  opposed  in  its  outset  by  that  soand  con- 
stitutional lawjer.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  a  bill  of  a  contrary  tendency  was 
suffered  to  pass  in  its  stead,  which  expressly  secured  eyery  estate  o{  sixty 
years'  possession  "against  all  and  every  person  having  or  pretending  to 
have  any  estate,  right,  or  title,  by  force  or  colour  of  any  letters  patent,  or 
grants,  upon  suggestion  of  concealment,  or  d«fectire  tildes,  of  or  forwhieb 
said  manors,  lands,  and  tenements,  no  yerdiet^  judgmest^  or  decree,  hatk 
been  had  or  given." 

This  extraordinary  and  unconstitutional  prerogative  of  the  crown  yf^ 
attempted  to  be  revived  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  176T,  who,  for  tie 
mere  purpose  of  carrying  an  election  for  the  county  of  Cumberland  in  &voai 
of  Sir  James  Lowther  against  ihe  Ih&ke  of  Portland,  had  admitted  tbe 
former  to  become  a  royal  grantee  of  an  enormous  portion  of  what  had  fo^ 
merly  been  crown  lands,  but  which  had  been  for  upwards  of  seventy  years 
in  the  different  &milies  of  the  actual  possessors.  This  attempt  introduced 
Sir  George  Savile*s  famous  bill,  virhich  was  called  the  Quieting  Bill,  and 
Was  intended  to  render  more  valid  the  Act  of  James  I.  in  £ivour  of  the 
subject  against  the  crown. 

•  Mr;  Biadshaw. — Almoit. 
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country  arises,  it  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  human 
yirtue  and  understanding.  Good  men  can  hardly  believe  the 
iacL  Wise  men  are  unable  to  account  for  it.  Religious  men 
find  exercise  for  their  faith,  and  make  it  the  last  effort  of 
their  piety  not  to  repine  against  Providence. 

JUNIUS. 


To  this  Letter  the  foliowmg  answer  wai  retarned,  which,  as  it  proves 
Jimias  to  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  iaets  relative  to  WhitUebury  Forest, 
is  here  inserted  on  the  score  of  impartiality. 

FOR  IHH  PUBLIC  ADVERTISES. 

The  Stobt  of  the  Oaxs,  addressed  to  the  Public  and  to  Juhitts. 

The  principles  upon  which  Jnnins  &bricates  all  his  declamations  to  the 
public  have  been  fairly  unmasked  and  plainly  exhibited  in  two  former  let> 
ten.  They  need  only  an  exposnre  to  nullify  everything  he  promulgates, 
and  render  him  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  common  sense  and  honesty. 
But  to  follow  so  gross  a  fidsifier  through  the  infinity  of  his  wicked  libels 
and  virulent  attacks  upon  the  king,  and  many  of  the  worthiest  characters  in 
the  natim,  is  a  task  too  foul  for  any  gentleman  to  undertake.  Suffice  it, 
therefore,  to  observe,  that  Junius's  labours  all  tend  to  sinister  ends,  and  they 
are  glossed  over  with  a  high  varnish  only  to  conceal  the  coarseness  of  the 
design.  Men  and  not  measures  are  his  aim.  He  avails  himself  of  the 
imhappy  licentiousness  of  the  times,  and  levels  all  his  rhetoric  at  your 
passions,  not  at  your  reas<m. 

He  began  his  career  upon  the  old  infamous  maxim  in  political  writing, 
that  lies  are  swifter  of  foot  than  truth,  and,  when  they  are  roundly  and 
boldly  asserted,  will  find  believers ;  but  luckily  for  us,  that  left-handed  wis- 
dom called  cunning  always  detects  and  frustrates  itself. 

The  last  charge  which  he  has  blazoned  in  such  fiery  colours  against  the 
Puke  of  Grafton  relative  to  the  Oaks  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his 
veracity.  The  fact  is  in  no  one  instance  as  he  has  represented  it.  An 
officer  was  sent  down  by  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  (as  he  declared)  to 
inspect  the  timber  in  Salcey  and  Whittlebury  Forests,  in  Northamptonshure  ; 
and  was  ordered  to  make  a  return  of  what  he  found  fit  for  the  purposes  of 
ship  building.  He  accordingly  marked  upwards  of  four  thousand  trees  in 
the  latter,  which  are  almost  all  that  deserve  the  name  of  timber  in  the 
whole  forest  In  consequence  of  his  return,  an  application  was  made  to  the 
treasury  for  permission  to  cut  down  thirteen  hundred  loads,  and,  to  make  a 
just  parody  upon  Junius's  own  words,  "  to  them  who  know  Lord  North  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  very  ready  to  give  his  assent ;"  as  the 
advancement  of  every  public  good  has  ever  been  the  invariable  rule  of  hii 
Lordship*s  conduct.  But  it  was  never  intended  nor  suspected  that  it  would 
be  carried  into  a  rash  imseasonable  execution,  without  due  regard  being 
first  paid  to  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  such  an  operation ;  nor  was 
the  exigency  so  urgent  as  to  warrant  a  flagrant  violation  of  private  property 
which  the  aidjacent  parishes  must  have  suffered  in  their  right  of  commonage, 
and  the  Duke  in  hia  hereditary  right  to  the  underwood,  had  he  not  remoik- 
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itrated  ftgninst  it  Betides,  the  season  for  felling  timber  was  so  hx  passed, 
that  the  bark  (which  is  a  valuable  article,  and  will  never  ran  except  in  April 
or  May,  while  the  sap  is  rising,)  would  have  been  entirely  lost  But  ti^re  is 
another  argument  to  be  adduced,  still  more  cogent  than  all  the  rest,  it  being 
a  great  national  concern,  which  is  to  preserve  the  succession  of  young  trees. 
TUs  can  only  be  done  by  carefully  clearing  away  the  common  underwood, 
■o  as  to  expose  them  to  plain  view,  otherwise  they  would  be  ineritably 
demolished,  partly  by  the  fiUling  of  the  trees,  and  partly  by  the  carelessness 
of  workmen,  as  they  grow  mostly  under  them  from  the  acorns  which  drop. 

There  is  an  established  and  legal  rule  against  cutting  the  underwood 
oftener  than  once  in  twenty-one  years ;  for  nine  years  after  it  is  cut,  the 
same  regulation  prescribes  that  the  respective  coppices  shall  be  fenced  in  to 
prevent  the  cattle  and  deer  from   destroying  the   young  tender   shoots; 
during  which  time  the  vicinage  is  deprived  of  the  pasture ;  and  for  the 
remaining  twelve  years  of  that  term  the  neighbouring  villages  have  a  posi- 
tive right  of  conunon.     Underwood  is  as  necessary  to  draw  young  trees  up 
straight  and  produce  good  timber,  as  a  hotbed  is  for  raising  melons  and 
mushrooms.     There  are  many  secondary  considerations  which  ought  to  have 
their  weight,  though  it  is  not  requisite,  after  what  has  been  advanced,  to 
swell  this  narrative  by  enumerating  them.     Without  deliberating  upon  these 
essential  points,  so  ardent  was  the  zeal  of  the  surveyor-general  for  liie  public 
service  (for  the  trifling  perquisites  of  the  lop  and  chips,  amounting  to  little 
more  than  half  the  value  of  the  timber,  cannot  be  deemed  a  sufficient  incen- 
tive for  committing  such  a  depredation),  that  he  immediately  dispatched  a 
person  unauthorized,  to  hack  and  hew,  without  the  least  previous  intimation 
being  given  to  the  hereditary  ranger,  deputy-ranger,  or  the  king's  wood 
ward.     In  opposition,  to  all  this  strange  precipitancy  and  irregularity,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  did  no  more  than  interpose  a  candid  representation  of  the 
case,  which  wisely  put  a  stop  to  such  unjust  proceedings.     He  never  once 
made  use  of  those  absurd  declarations  which  Junius  has  so  invidiously  put 
in  his  mouth,  "  that  the  property  of  the  timber  was  vested  in  the  ranger." 
And  to  retort  a  few  more  of  his  own  precious  words,  he  must  here  be 
"  contradicted  in  the  face  of  the  public  directly  upon  the  feet     The  very 
reverse  of  what  he  has  asserted  is  the  truth ;"  for  neither  the  present  Duke 
nor  his  predecessor  ever  allowed  a  single  stick  of  timber  to  be  cut  down 
for  any  purpose,  without  first  having  obtained  a  regular  order  from  the  trea* 
sury ;  on  the  contrary  (as  it  has  been  heretofore  justly  remarked)  it  has 
been  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  public,  with  an  attention  and  integrity  not 
to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  royal  forest 

For  the  better  convenience  of  supplying  the  industrious  poor  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent country  with  firing,  it  has  been  always  a  custom  to  arrange  the 
coppices  in  a  regular  progression,  so  as  to  cut  two  or  more  annually.  There 
are,  however,  two  coppices  (which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  fine  timber) 
exempt  from  commonage ;  and  as  none  of  the  stated  periods  for  the  others 
are  yet  expired,  though  they  are  too  young,  yet  rather  than  withhold  the 
wood  from  the  navy,  the  Duke  has  given  orders  for  fencing  and  clearing 
them,  which  will  be  effected  long  ere  the  proper  season  arrives  for  felliog 
the  trees.  The  rest  will  be  cut  as  they  fall  in  course.  "  Mr.  Junius,  thia 
is  fact  not  declamation.''  The  oaks  will  come  down ;  the  king  will  not^be 
defrauded ;  nor  will  the  navy  of  England  perish  for  want  of  them  ! 
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Hovmnat  it  scandalifle  all  our  patriots,  that  their  omniscient  Junius 
ahonld  discoyer  such  consummate  ignorance  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  examining  the  original  grant  to  inform  himself  of  a  notorious  point, 
which  he  might  have  learned  from  every  attorney's  clerk  throughout  the 
Idngdom ;  nay,  even  from  Brass  Crosby,  who  was  only  a  menial  servant  to 
an  attorney, ''  that  the  timber  in  royal  forests  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  .the 
crown!'* 

This,  I  say,  may  serve  for  a  damning  proof  of  Junius's  veracity,  and  all 
his  slanderous  productions  are  equally  refutable  and  false.  In  the  abun- 
dance of  his  modesty  he  has  somewhere  told  us  that  his  writings  will  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  like  the  Bible  !  It  is  needless  for  me  to  censure 
his  irreverent  comparison ;  nor  will  I  altogether  deny  his  prediction ;  for 
while  the  Bible  endures  as  a  monument  of  truth,  his  writings  may  stand  in 
odious  contrast  as  a  monument  of  lies. — Philalethes. 

It  is  likely  that  this  refutation  proceeded  from  Mr.  John  Pitt,  at  that 
time  surveyor-general  of  the  royal  forests,  for  Mr.  Almon  in  his  edition  of 
Juniv4,  vol  ii.  p.  200,  states,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  assured  him  that  Junius's 
statement  of  the  matter  was  erroneous  throughout,  and  that  no  blame  what- 
ever could  attach  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  subject. — Ed. 


LETTER  LVIII*. 

TO   THE   LIVERY   OF  LONDON. 

Gentleuen,  September  30, 1771. 

If  you  alone  were  concerned  in  the  event  of  the  present  elec- 
tion of  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  metropolis,  it  would  he  the 
highest  presumption  in  a  stranger  to  attempt  to  influence 

*  The  period  was  arrived  for  the  election  of  a  lord  mayor  for  the  city 
of  London  for  the  year  1771-2.  That  election  was  regulated  principally, 
though  not  exclusively,  by  the  rule  of  seniority  among  the  aldermen.  If 
the  senior  alderman  should  be  on  this  occasion  advanced  to  the  mayoralty, 
Mr.  Nash,  a  gentleman  unen tangled  in  politics,  would  be  the  lord  mayor  of 
the  ensuing  year.  During  his  authority  the  powers  of  the  city  would  not 
be,  as  on  former  years,  at  the  command  of  Wilkes  and  the  opposition.  For 
these  reasons  the  patriots  exercised  all  their  activity  and  influence  to  dis- 
appoint the  hopes  of  Mr.  Nash.  But  their  divisions  had  greatly  diminished 
their  influence,  and  the  better  part  M  the  citizens  were  sick  of  the  turbu- 
lence which  they  had  so  long  kept  up  :  the  case  was  not  thought  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  justify  the  violation  of  the  wonted  rule ;  Mr.  Nash 
was  elected,  and  the  letter  of  Junius  failed  in  its  aim.  Its  excellence  con- 
sists in  the  pertinency  of  its  application  to  the  design  of  the  writer,  in  the 
brevity  and  plainness  with  which  the  arguments  are  stated,  and  in  the  skill 
with  which  the  eloquence  of  bold  metaphor  and  vehement  interrogation  is 
associated  with  simple  language  and  the  greatest  closeness  of  reasoning. — Ed. 
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your  choice,  or  even  to  offer  jou  his  opinions.  But  the  sitoa- 
tion  of  public  afiairs  has  annexed  an  extraordinary  importance 
to  your  resolutions.  You  cannot,  in  the  choice  of  your  magis- 
trate, determine  for  yourselves  only;  you  are  going  to  determine 
upon  a  point  in  which  every  member  of  the  community  is 
interested.  I  will  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  very  being  of 
that  law,  of  that  right,  of  that  constitution,  for  which  we  luive 
been  so  long  contending,  is  now  at  stake.  They  who  would 
ensnare  your  judgment  tell  you  it  is  a  common,  ordinary  case, 
and  to  be  decided  by  ordinary  precedent  and  practice.  They 
artfully  conclude  from  moderate  peaceable  times  to  times 
whidi  are  not  moderate,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  peaceable ; 
while  they  solicit  your  favour,  they  insist  upon  a  rule  of 
rotation  which  excludes  all  idea  of  election*. 

Let  me  be  honoured  with  a  few  minutes  of  your  attention. 
The  question  to  those  who  mean  fairly  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people  (which  we  all  profess  to  have  in  view),  lies  within  a 
very  narrow  compass.  Do  you  mean  to  desert  that  just  and 
honourable  system  of  measures  which  you  have  hitherto  pur- 
sued in  hopes  of  obtaining  from  Parliament  or  from  the  crown 
a  full  redress  of  past  grievances,  and  a  security  fo^  the  future  ? 
Do  you  think  the  cause  desperate,  and  will  you  declare  that 
you  think  so  to  the  whole  people  of  England  ?  If  this  be 
your  meaning  and  opinion,  you  vdll  act  consistently  with  it  in 
choosing  Mr.  Nash.  I  profess  to  be  unacquainted  with  his 
private  character.  But  he  has  acted  as  a  magistrate,  as  a 
public  man ;  as  such  I  speak  of  him.  I  see  his  name  in  a  pro- 
test against  one  of  your  remonstrances  to  the  crown;  he  has 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  popular 
elections  in  the  city,  by  publishing  the  poll  upon  a  former 
occasion ;  and  I  know,  in  general,  that  he  has  distinguished 
himself  by  sHghting  and  thwarting  all  those  public  measures 

*  The  party  interest  13cely  to  be  served  bynnDVaennmce  of  tke  rale  of  n- 
tation  and  conseqnent  eleTation  of  Alderman  NaA  to  the  nayoralty,  has  faeoi 
already  noticed ;  and  the-  object  of  the  present  letter,  ^erefore,  is  to  pep- 
suade  the  liyery  to  OTerlook  Mr.  Nash,  and  bj  an  eztCMirdinary  exercise  of 
their  electiye  ^nchise,  to  return  Mr.  Crosby  or  Mr.  Sawbrid^  in  his  stead, 
whose  politics  were  well  known  to  be  of  the  Wh^  scImoL  Bnt  the  divi- 
•ions  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill  of  Bights  Society,  through 
the  vanity  of  Oliver  and  Home,  had  now  i^read  to  the  city,  and  almost 
ruined  the  popular  cause.  Many  were  suspicions  ef  the  puri^  ef  its  lead* 
ers,  and  still  more  were  grown  indififeient  as  to  its  result. 
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"wluch  you  have  engaged  in  with  the  greatest  warmth,  and 
hitherto  thought  most  worthy  of  your  approhation.  From  his 
past  conduct  what  conclusion  will  you  draw,  hut  that  he  will 
act  the  same  part  as  lord  mayor  which  he  has  invariably  acted 
as  alderman  and  sheriff?  He  cannot  alter  his  conduct  with- 
out confessing  that  he  never  acted  upon  principle  of  any  kind. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  injure  the  character  of  a  man,  who  per- 
haps may  be  honest  in  his  intentions,  by  supposing  it  possible 
that  he  can  ever  concur  with  you  in  any  political  measure  or 
opinion. 

It  on  the  othor  hand,  you  mean  to  persevere  in  those  reso- 
lutions for  the  public  good,  which,  though  not  always  success- 
ful, are  always  honourable,  your  dboice  will  naturally  incline 
to  those  men  who  (whatever  they  be  in  other  respects)  are 
most  likely  to  co-operate  with  you  in  the  great  purposes  which 
you  are  determined  not  to  relinquish.  The  question  is  not  of 
vhat  metal  your  i]astfam<eiits  are  made,  hut  whether  they  are 
adapted  to  l^e  work  you  h€tve  in  hand  /  The  honours  of 
the  city,  in  these  times,  are  improperly,  because  exclusively, 
called  a  reward.  You  mean  not  merely  to  pay,  but  to  employ. 
Axe  Mr.  Crosby  and  Mr.  Sawbridge  likely  to  execute  the  extrar 
ordinary,  as  well  as  the  wrdinary  duties  of  lord  mayor  ?  Will 
they  grant  you  common  halls  when  it  shall  be  necessary? 
Will  they  go  up  with  remonstrances  to  the  king  ?  Have  they 
£rmness  enough  to  meet  the  fury  of  a  venal  House  of  Com- 
mons •?  Have  they  fortitude  enough  not  to  shriiik  at  impri- 
sonment? Hflcve  they  spirit  enough  to  hazard  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  a  contest,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  with  a  prosti- 
tuted legislature?  If  these  questions  can  fairly  be  answered 
in  the  afi^rmative,  your  choice  is  made.  Forgive  this  passionate 
langui^e,  I  am  unable  to  correct  it ;  the  /subject  comes  home  to 

us  aJl,  it  is  the  language  of  my  heart*. 

JUNIUS. 

•  Private  Letter,  Ko,  66,  voL  ii. 
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LETTER  LIX*. 

TO  THE   PBINTEB  OF  THE   PUBLIC  ADVERTISEB. 

Sib,  October  5,  1771. 

No  man  laments  more  sincerely  than  I  do  the  unhappy  differ- 
ences which  have  arisen  among  the  friends  of  the  people,  and 
divided  them  from  each  other.    The  cause  undoubtedly  suffers 

*  The  dissensions  among  the  reformers  were  discrediting  their  cause  and 
defeating  all  their  purposes.  The  Rockingham  Whigs  and  the  followers  of 
Lord  Chatham  had  each  a  particular  creed  respecting  the  govemment  of 
America.  The  society  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  had  been 
divided,  and  in  some  sort  broken  up,  by  mutual  recriminations  between 
Wilkes  and  Home.  Amid  these  divisions  the  city  liberals  especially  forgot 
their  complaints  and  efforts  against  those  whom  they  had  accounted  the 
common  enemy.  The  aversion  which  Home  excited  against  Wilkes^  and 
the  still  greater  aversion  which  was  raised  against  Home,  hindered  their 
respective  friends  from  due  co-operation  to  defeat  Nash's  election.  The 
ministry  grew  daily  stronger  in  the  weakness  of  the  patriots.  The  former 
letter  of  Junius  had  not  proved  successful ;  but  he  was  not  without  hopes 
that,  as  in  the  a&ir  of  the  shrievalty,  the  friends  of  Wilk^  had  succeeded, 
so  they  might  now,  by  a  struggle,  achieve  their  object. 

The  purport  of  thu  letter  is  to  persuade  the  subdivided  reformers  that, 
notwithstanding  the  differences  existing  among  themselves,  they  ought  to 
act  in  union  for  a  purpose  so  important  as  that  of  electing  a  mayor  &vourabIe 
to  their  cause.  Junius  produces  a  number  of  specious  arguments.  As  if 
ashamed  of  the  meanness  of  city  politics,  he  endeavours  to  dignify  his 
theme  by  deriving  his  illustrations  from  subjects  of  grandeur  and  moment. 
He  contrives  to  escape  to  the  examination  of  the  parliamentuy  conduct  of 
the  opposition ;  and,  showing  that  its  leaders  refused  no  aid,  and  sacrificed, 
in  furtherance  of  the  common  cause,  some  of  its  own  private  sentiments, 
strives  to  recommend,  by  this  example,  the  same  conduct  to  the  city. 
He  pleads  again  the  apology  of  Wilkes.  He  hints  anew  at  the  mischievously- 
perplexing  spirit  of  Home.  He  pronounces  the  encomium  of  Sawbridge,  and 
soothes  the  grumblings  of  Townshend.  He  artfully  endeavours  to  rouse 
anew,  among  the  citizens,  an  indignation  against  the  leaders  in  the  govern- 
ment that  should  withdraw  their  minds  from  their  own  mutual  discontents. 
To  Lord  Mansfield  he  turns,  as  to  a  favourite  subject  of  invective,  and 
strives  to  represent  him  as  the  worst,  because  he  was  the  ablest  and  the 
most  artful,  of  all  the  associates  of  the  ministry.  He  kindles  into  wrath 
as  he  proceeds,  and  endeavours  to  animate  against  the  House  of  Commons 
and  against  septennial  elections  that  indignation  which  began  to  flag. 
The  reader  cannot  but  remark,  with  pleasure  and  surprise,  how  artfully 
the  latter  part  of  this  letter  is  addressed  to  rouse  a  public  spirit  that  should 
stifle  those  private  dissensions  which  its  first  part  strives  to  soothe. — ^Ed. 
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as  well  by  the  diminution  of  that  strength  which  union  carries 
with  it  as  by  the  separate  loss  of  personal  reputation,  which 
every  man  sustains  when  his  character  and  conduct  are  fre- 
quently held  forth  in  odious  or  contemptible  colours.  These 
differences  are  only  advantageous  to  the  common  enemy  of  the 
country ;  the  hearty  friends  of  the  cause  are  provoked  and  dis 
gusted ;  the  lukewarm  advocate  avails  himself  of  any  pretence 
to  relapse  into  that  indolent  indifference  about  everything  that 
ought  to  interest  an  Englishman,  so  unjustly  dignified  with 
the  title  of  moderation;  the  false,  insidious  partisan,  who 
creates  or  foments  the  disorder,  sees  the  fruit  of  his  dishonest 
industry  ripen  beyond  his  hopes,  and  rejoices  in  the  promise 
of  a  banquet,  only  delicious  to  such  an  appetite  as  his  own. 
It  is  time  for  those  who  really  mean  the  came  and  the  people*, 
who  have  no  view  to  private  advantage,  and  who  have  virtue 
enough  to  prefer  the  general  good  of  the  community  to  the 
gratification  of  personal  animosities, — it  is  time  for  such  men  to 
interpose  ;  let  us  try  whether  these  fatal  dissensions  may  not 
yet  be  reconciled ;  or,  if  that  be  impracticable,  let  us  guard  at 
least  against  the  worst  effects  of  division,  and  endeavour  to 
persuade  these  furious  partisans,  if  they  will  not  consent  to 
draw  together,  to  be  separately  useful  to  that  cause  which  they 
all  pretend  to  be  attached  to.  Honour  and  honesty  must  not 
be  renounced,  although  a  thousand  modes  of  right  and  wrong 
were  to  occupy  the  degrees  of  morality  between  Zeno  and 
Epicurus.  The  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  may 
still  be  preserved,  though  every  zealous  sectary  adheres  to 
his  own  exclusive  doctrine,  and  pious  ecclesiastics  make  it 
part  of  their  religion  to  persecute  one  another.  The  civil  con- 
stitution, too,  tnat  legal  liberty,  that  general  creed,  which 
every  Englishman  professes,  may  still  be  supported,  though 
Wilkes  and  Home,  Townshend  and  Sawbridge,  should  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  communicate ;  and  even  if  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  if  Savile,  Richmond,  Camden,  Eockingham,  and 
Chatham,  should  disagree  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  political 
worship,  and  even  in  the  interpretation  of  twenty  texts  in 
Magna  Charta.  I  speak  to  the  people  as  one  of  the  people. 
Let  us  employ  these  men  in  whatever  departments  their 
various  abililities  are  best  suited  to,  and  as  much  to  the 

•  See  Private  Letter,  No.  63. 
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advantage  of  the  common  cause  as  ih&r  different  inclinationB 
will  permit.  Thej  cannot  serve  us  without  essentiallj  serving 
themselves. 

If  Mr.  Nash  he  elected,  he  will  hardly  venture,  after  so 
recent  a  mark  of  the  personal  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to 
declare  himself  immediately  a  courtier.  The  spirit  and  activity 
of  the  sheriffs  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  counteract  any 
sinister  intentions  of  the  lord  mayor ;  in  collision  with  their 
virtue,  perhaps  he  may  take  fire. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  exact  from  Mr.  Wilkes  the  virtues  of 
a  Stoic.  They  were  inconsistent  with  themselves  who,  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  represented  him  as  the  basest  of  man- 
kind, yet  seemed  to  expect  from  him  such  instances  of  forti- 
tude and  self-denial  as  would  do  honour  to  an  aposde ;  it  is 
not,  however,  flattery  to  say,  that  he  is  obstinate,  intrepid,  and 
fertile  in  expedients ;  that  he  has  no  possible  resource  but  in 
the  public  favour,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  considerable  recom- 
mendation of  him.  I  wish  that  every  man  who  pretended  to 
popularity  were  in  the  same  predicament;  I  wish  that  a 
retreat  to  St.  Jameses  were  not  so  easy  and  open  as  patriots 
have  found  it.  To  Mr.  Wilkes  there  is  no  access.  However 
he  may  be  misled  by  passion  or  imprudence,  I  think  he  can- 
not be  guilty  of  a  deliberate  treachery  to  the  public ;  the  favour 
of  his  country  constitutes  the  shield  which  defends  him  against 
a  thousand  daggers,  desertion  would  disarm  him. 

I  can  more  readily  admire  the  liberal  spirit  and  integrity 
than  the  sound  judgment  of  any  man  who  prefers  a  republican 
form  of  government,  in  this  or  any  other  empire  of  equal 
extent,  to  a  monarchy  so  qualified  and  limited  as  ours.  I  am 
convinced  that  neither  is  it  in  t3ieoiy  the  wisest  system  of 
government,  nor  practicable  in  this  country.  Yet,  though  I 
hope  the  English  constitution  will  for  ever  preserve  its  original 
monarchical  form,  I  would  have  the  maamers  of  the  people 
purely  and  strictly  republican.  I  do  not  mean  the  licentious 
spirit  of  anarchy  and  riot,  I  mean  a  general  attachment  to  the 
common  weal,  distinct  from  any  partial  attachment  to  persons 
or  families  ;  an  implicit  submission  to  the  laws  only,  and  an 
affection  to  the  magistrate,  proportioned  to  the  integrity  and 
wisdom  with  which  he  distributes  justice  to  his  people,  and 
administers  their  affairs.  The  present  habit  of  our  political 
body  appears  to  me  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 
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The  form  of  the  oonstitation  leans  rather  more  than  enough 
to  the  popular  branch ;  while,  in  effect,  the  manners  of  the 
people  (of  those  at  least  who  are  likely  to  take  a  lead  in  the 
country)  incline  too  generally  to  a  dependanoe  upon  the  crown. 
The  r^  friends  of  arbitrary  power  combine  the  facts,  and  are 
not  inconsistent  with  their  principles  when  they  strenuously 
support  the  unwarrantable  privileges  assumed  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  these  circumstances  it  were  much  to  be 
desired  that  we  had  many  such  men  as  Mr.  Sawbridge  to 
represent  us  in  parliament  I  speak  from  common  report  and 
opinion  only  when  I  impute  to  him  a  speculative  predit)ection 
in  favour  of  a  republic ;  in  the  personal  conduct  and  manners 
of  the  man  I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  he  has  shown  himself  pos- 
sessed of  that  republican  firmness  which  the  times  require, 
and  by  which  an  English  gentleman  may  be  as  usefully  and  as 
honourably  distinguished  as  any  citizen  of  ancient  Bome,  of 
Athens,  or  Laeedsemon. 

Mr.  Townshend  complains  that  the  public  gratitude  has  not 
been  answerable  to  his  desert ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
artifices  which  have  suggested  to  him  a  language  so  unworthy 
of  his  understandiiig.  A  great  man  commands  the  affections 
of  the  people,  a  prudent  man  does  not  complain  virhen  he 
has  lost  them :  yet  they  are  far  from  being  lost  to  Mr.  Towns- 
hend ;  he  has  treated  our  opinion  a  litde  too  cavalierly.  A 
young  man  is  apt  to  rely  too  confidently  upon  himself,  to  be 
as  attentive  to  his  mistress  as  a  polite  and  passionate  lover 
ought  to  be.  Perhaps  he  found  her  at  first  too  easy  a  con- 
quest ;  yet  I  fancy  she  will  be  ready  to  receive  him  whenever 
he  thinks  proper  to  renew  his  addresses.  With  all  his  youth, 
his  spirit,  and  his  appearance,  it  would  be  indecent  in  the  lady 
to  solicit  his  return. 

I  have  too  mudi  respect  for  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Home  to 
flatter  myself  that  these  gentlemen  will  ever  be  cordially 
reunited  ;  it  is  not,  however,  unreasonable  to  expect  that  eBch 
of  them  should  act  his  separate  part  with  honour  and  integrity 
to  the  public.  As  for  differences  of  opinion  upon  speculative 
questions,  if  we  wait  until  they  are  reconciled,  the  action  of 
human  afiairs  must  be  suspended  for  ever.  But  neither  are  we 
to  look  for  perfection  in  any  one  man,  nor  for  agreement  among 
many.  When  Lord  Chatham  affirms  that  the  authority  of  the 
British  legislature  is  not  supreme  over  the  colonies  in  the 
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same  sense  in  which  it  is  supreme  over  Great  JBntain ;  vhen 
Lord  Camden  supposes  a  necessity  (which  the  king  is  to  judge 
of),  and,  founded  upon  that  necessity,  attributes  to  the  cro¥m 
H  legal  power  (not  given  by  the  Act  itself)  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  I  listen  to  them  both 
with  diffidence  and  respect,  but  without  the  smallest  degree  of 
conviction  or  assent;  yet  I  doubt  not  they  delivered  their 
real  sentiments,  nor  ought  they  to  be  hastily  condemned.  I, 
too,  have  a  claim  to  the  candid  interpretation  of  my  country, 
when  I  acknowledge  an  involuntary  compulsive  assent  to  one 
very  unpopular  opinion.  I  lament  the  unhappy  necessity, 
whenever  it  arises,  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  state  by 
a  temporary  invasion  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject*. 
Would  to  God  it  were  practicable  to  reconcile  these  important 
objects  in  every  possible  situation  of  public  afiGsiirs  !  I  regard 
the  legal  liberty  of  the  meanest  man  in  Britain  as  much  as 
my  own,  and  would  defend  it  with  the  same  zeal.  I  know  we 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  But  I  never  can  doubt  that  the 
community  has  a  right  to  command,  as  well  as  to  purchase, 
the  service  of  its  members.  I  see  that  right  founded  originally 
upon  a  necessity  which  supersedes  all  argument;  I  see  it 
established  by  usage  immemorial,  and  admitted  by  more  than 
a  tacit  assent  of  the  legislature.  I  conclude  there  is  no  remedy- 
in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  grievance  complained  of;  for 
if  there  were,  it  must  long  since  have  been  redressed.  Though 
numberless  opportunities  have  presented  themselves  highly 
favourable  to  public  liberty,  no  successful  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  for  the  relief  of  the  subject  in  this  article.  Yet  it 
has  been  felt  and  complained  of  ever  since  England  had  a 
navy.  The  conditions  which  constitute  this  right  must  be 
taken  together ;  separately,  they  have  little  weight.  It  is  not 
fifur  to  argue  from  any  abuse  in  the  execution  to  the  illegality 
of  the  power,  much  less  is  a  conclusion  to  be  drawu  from  the 
navy  to  the  land  service.  A  seaman  can  never  be  employed 
but  against  the  enemies  of  his  country  f .     The  only  case  in 

*  Junius  alludes  to  the  practice  of  impressing  men  for  sea-service ;  the 
legality  of  which  he  allows,  but  confines  it  to  sea&ring  men  alone. 

i'  At  the  time  when  the  dispute  between  this  country  and  Spain  existed 
relative  to  Falkland's  Islands,  for  a  brief  account  of  which,  see  note  to 
Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  88 ;  under  a  persuasion  that  war  was  inevitable 
an  armament  took  place,  and  press  warnmts  were  issued.    The  legality  of 
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-whicli  the  king  can  have  a  right  to  arm  his  suhjects  in  general, 
is  that  of  a  foreign  force  being  actually  landed  upon  our  coast. 
Whenever  that  case  happens,  no  true  Englishman  will  inquire 
whether  the  king's  right  to  compel  him  to  defend  his  country 
be  the  custom  of  England  or  a  grant  of  the  legislature.  With 
regard  to  the  press  for  seamen,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
symptoms  may  not  be  softened,  dthough  the  distemper  cannot 
he  cured.    Let  bounties  be  increased  as  far  as  the  public 

these,  in  regard  to  the  city,  though  backed  by  the  lord  mayor,  was  ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  Wilkes  and  several  other  aldermen,  who  discharged  all  per- 
sons brought  before  them  so  impressed.  In  consequence  of  these  discordant 
Tiews  of  the  subject,  the  three  following  questions  were  submitted  by  the 
lord  mayor  to  the  opinion  of  three  of  the  most  celebrated  counsel  of  the 
day,  which,  together  with  their  answers,  it  has  been  thought  right  to 
subjoin. 

Query  1.  May  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  of  themselves,  by  virtue  of 
their  commission,  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Frivy  Council,  legally  issue 
warrants  for  the  impressing  of  seamen  ? 

Query  2.  If  yea,  is  the  warrant  annexed,  in  point  of  form,  legal  ? 

Query  3.  Is  the  lord  mayor  compelkble  to  back  such  warrants  ^  if  he  is, 
what  may  be  the  consequence  of  a  refusal  % 

**  The  power  of  the  crown  to  compel  persons  pursuing  the  employment  and 
occupation  of  seamen  to  serve  the  public  in  times  of  danger  and  necessity,  which 
has  its  foundation  in  that  universal  principle  of  the  laws  of  all  countries,  that 
private  interest  must  give  way  to  the  public  safety,  appears  to  us  to  be  well 
established  by  ancient  and  long-continued  usage  frequently  recognised ;  and, 
in  many  instances,  regulated  by  the  legislature,  and  noticed  at  least  without 
censure  by  courts  of  justice ;  and  we  see  no  objection  to  this  power  being 
exercised  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  under  the  authority  of  his 
Majesty's  orders  in  council. 

"  The  form  of  the  warrant,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  such  warrants 
have  been  usually  executed,  appear  to  us  to  be  liable  to  many  considerable 
objections ;  but  the  nature  of  those  objections  leads  us  to  think  it  the  more 
expedient  that  the  authority  of  a  civil  magistrate  should  interpose  in  the 
execution  of  them,  to  check  and  control  the  abuses  to  which  they  are  liable ; 
and,  therefore,  although  we  do  not  think  that  the  lord  mayor  is  compellable 
to  back  the  warrants,  or  liable  to  any  punishment  in  case  of  his  refusal,  we 
think  it  right  to  submit  it  to  his  Lordship's  consideration,  whether  it  will  not 
be  more  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  subject  from  oppression,  if  he  conforms,  in  this  instance,  to 
what  we  understand  to  have  been  the  practice  of  most  of  his  predecessors 
upon  the  like  occasion. 

''  AL.  WEDDEBBUBir^ 

"  J.  GLYNN, 

"  J.  DUNHIKQ." 

"  November  22nd,  1770." 
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pone  can  support  them*.  Still  they  hare  a  limit,  and  whdn 
every  reasonable  expense  is  incurred,  it  will  be  found,  in  fact, 
that  the  spur  of  the  press  is  wanted  to  give  operation  to  the 
bounty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  never  had  a  doubt  about  the  strict  right 
of  pressing,  until  I  heard  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  applauded 
Lord  Chatham  for  delivering  something  like  this  doctrine  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  That  consideration  staggered  me  not  a 
little.  But,  upon  reflection,  his  conduct  accounts  naturally 
for  itself.  He  knew  the  doctrine  was  unpopular,  and  was 
eager  to  fix  it  upon  the  man  who  is  the  first  object  of  his  fear 
and  detestation.  The  cunning  Scotchman  never  speaks  truth 
without  a  fraudulent  design.  In  council  he  generally  affects 
to  take  a  moderate  part.  Besides  his  natural  timidity,  it 
makes  part  of  his  political  plan  never  to  be  known  to  recom- 
mend violent  measures.  When  the  guards  are  called  forth  to 
murder  their  fellow-subjects,  it  is  not  by  the  ostensible  advice 
of  Lord  Mansfield.  That  odious  office,  his  prudence  tells 
him,  is  better  left  to  such  men  as  Gower  and  Weymouth,  as 
Barrington  and  Grafton.  Lord  Hillsborough  wisely  confines 
his  firmness  to  the  distant  Americans.  The  designs  of 
Mansfield  are  more  subtle,  more  effectual,  and  secure. — Who 
attacks  the  liberty  of  the  press  ? — Lord  Mansfield.  Who  in- 
vades the  constitutional  power  of  juries  ? — Lord  Mansfield. 
What  judge  ever  challenged  a  juryman,  but  Lord  Mansfield? 
Who  was  that  judge,  who,  to  save  the  king*8  brother, 
a£&rmed  that  a  man  of  the  first  rank  and  quality,  who  obtains 
a  verdict  in  a  suit  for  criminal  conversation,  is  entitled  to  no 
greater  damages  than  the  meanest  mechanic  ? — Lord  Mans- 
field ?  Who  is  it  makes  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  ? — 
Lord  Mansfield  ?  Who  is  it  forms  a  decree  for  those  com- 
missioners, deciding  against  Lord  Chatham  f ,  and  afterwards 
(finding  himself  opposed  by  the  judges)  declares  in  Parliament 
that  he  never  had  a  doubt  that  the  law  was  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  that  decree  ? — Lord  Mansfield.    Who  is  he  that  has 

*  This  suggestion  was  adopted  by  tlie  cities  of  Londoii,  Bristol  and 
Edinkurgb,  and  the  towns  of  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  Cambletown,  and 
Lynn. 

f  On  the  Barton  Fynsent  estate,  which  was  disputed  by  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased  with  the  Earl  of  Chatham.     See  note,  jpoit,  p.  428. 
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made  it  the  study  and  practice  of  his  life  to  undermine  and 
alter  the  whole  s^rstem  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Court  of  Eing^g 
Bench? — Lord  Mansfield.  There  never  existed  a  man  hut 
himself  who  answered  exactly  to  so  complicated  a  description. 
Compared  to  these  enormities,  his  original  attachment  to  the 
Pretender  (to  whom  his  dearest  hrotker  was  confidential 
secretary)  is  a  yirtue  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  the  hour 
of  impeachment  will  come,  and  neither  he  nor  Grafton  shall 
escape  me.  Now  let  them  make  common  cause  against  Eng- 
land and  the  House  of  Hanover.  A  Stuart  and  a  Murray 
should  sympathise  with  each  other. 

When  I  refer  to  signal  instances  of  unpopular  opinions  de- 
livered and  maintained  hy  men  who  may  well  he  supposed  to 
have  no  view  hut  the  puhHc  good,  I  do  not  mean  to  renew  the 
discussion  of  such  opinions.  I  should  he  sorry  to  revive  the 
dormant  questions  of  Stamp  Aet^  Com  Billy  or  Pres8  Warrant, 
I  mean  only  to  illustrate  one  useful  proposition,  which  it  is 
the  intention  of  this  paper  to  inculcate : — That  we  should  not 
generally  reject  the  friendshdp  or  services  of  any  man  because 
he  differs  from  us.  in  a  particular  opinion.  This  will  not  ap- 
pear a  superfluous  caution  if  we  ohserve  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  mankind.  In  puhlic  afiOurs,  there  is  the  least  chance  of  a 
perfect  concurrence  of  sentiment  or  inclination.  Yet  every 
man  is  ahle  to  contrihute  something  to  the  common  stock,  and 
no  man's  contrihution  should  he  rejected.  If  individuals  have 
no  virtues,  their  vices  may  he  of  use  to  us.  I  care  not  with 
what  principle  the  new-horn  patriot  is  animated,  if  the  mea- 
sures he  supports  are  heneficial  to  the  community.  The  nation 
is  interested  in  his  conduct.  His  motives  are  his  own.  The 
properties  of  a  patriot  are  perishable  in  the  individual,  but 
there  is  a  quick  succession  of  subjects,  and  the  breed  is  worth 
preserving.  The  spirit  of  the  Americans  may  be  an  useful 
example  to  us.  Our  dogs  and  horses  are  English  only  upon 
English  ground ;  but  patriotism,  it  seems,  may  be  improved 
by  transplanting.  I  will  not  reject  a  bill  which  tends  to 
confine  parliamentary  privilege  within  reasonable  bounds, 
though  it  should  be  stolen  from  the  House  of  Cavendish,  and 
introduced  by  Mr.  Onslow.  The  features  of  the  infant  are  a 
proof  of  the  descent,  and  vindicate  the  noble  birth  from  the 
baseness  of  the  adoption.  I  willingly  accept  of  a  sarcasm 
from  Colonel  Barre,  or  a  simile  from  Mr.  Burke.    Even  the 
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silent  vote  of  Mr.  Calcraft  is  worth  reckoning  in  a  division. 
What  though  he  riots  in  the  plunder  of  the  army,  and  has 
only  determined  to  he  a  patriot  when  he  could  not  he  a  peer*? 
Let  us  profit  by  the  assistance  of  such  men  while  they  are 
with  us,  and  place  them,  if  it  be  possible,  in  the  post  of  dan- 
ger, to  prevent  desertion.  The  wary  Wedderbume,  the 
pompous  SuflFolk  f,  never  threw  away  the  scabbard,  nor  ever 
went  upon  a  forlorn  hope.  They  always  treated  the  king^s 
servants  as  men  with  whom,  some  time  or  other,  they  mi^ 
possibly  be  in  friendship.  When  a  man  who  stands  forth  for 
the  public  has  gone  that  length  from  which  there  is  no  prac- 
ticable retreat,  when  he  has  given  that  kind  of  personal 
offence,  which  a  pious  monarch  never  pardons,  I  then  begin 
to  think  him  in  earnest,  and  that  he  never  will  have  occasion 
to  solicit  the  forgiveness  of  his  country.  But  instances  of  a 
determination  so  entire  and  unreserved  are  rarely  met  witii. 
Let  us  take  mankind  as  they  are.  Let  us  distribute  the 
virtues  and  abilities  of  individuals  according  to  the  offices 
they  affect,  and,  when  they  quit  the  service,  let  us  endeavour 
to  supply  their  places  with  better  men  than  we  have  lost.  In 
this  country  there  are  always  candidates  enough  for  popular 
favour.  The  temple  of  fame  is  the  shortest  passage  to  riches 
and  preferment. 

Above  all  things,  let  me  guard  my  countrymen  against  tha 
meanness  and  folly  of  accepting  of  a  trifling  or  moderate 
compensation  for  extraordinary  and  essential  injuries.  Our 
enemies  treat  us  as  the  cunning  trader  does  the  unskilful 
Indian.  They  magnify  their  generosity  when  they  give  ns 
baubles,  of  little  proportionate  value,  for  ivory  and  gold.  The 
same  House  of  Commons,  who  robbed  the  constituent  body 
of  their  right  of  free  election,  who  presumed  to  make  a  law 

*  Calcraft  was  introduced  into  political  notice  by  Lord  Holland,  to  wliom 
he  had  been  private  secretary,  and  afterwards  accumulated  an  immense 
private  property  by  becoming  army  agent.  He  subsequently  deserted,  his 
patron,  and  strove  to  obtain  a  peerage  from  administration.  He  died  with- 
out having  obtained  his  object.  One  of  his  mistresses  was  the  celebrated 
Gfeorge  Ann  Bellamy. 

f  In  allusion  to  his  Lordship's  manner.  Yet  it  must  also  be  recollected 
that  he  headed  the  renegade  Whigs  who  deserted  to  the  ministry  on  the 
death  of  Q^eorge  Gtrenville.  See  Miscellaneous  Letters,  Nos.  96  and  97, 
vol.  ii.,  in  which  his  Lordship's  conduct  is  reprobated  in  very  severe  terms, 
particularly  so  in  the  latter. 
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xiuder  pretence  of  declaring  it  * ;  who  paid  out  good  king^s 
debts,  without  once  inquiring  how  they  were  incurred ;  who 
gave  thanks  for  repeated  murders  committed  at  home,  and  for 
national  infamy  incurred  abroad;  who  screened  Lord  Mans- 
field; who  imprisoned  the  magistrates  of  the  metropolis  for 
asserting  the  subject's  right  to  the  protection  of  the  laws; 
who  erased  a  judicial  record,  and  ordered  all  proceedings  in  a 
criminal  suit  to  be  suspended  f ; — this  very  House  of  Com- 
mons have  graciously  consented  that  their  own  members  may 
be  compelled  to  pay  their  debts,  and  that  contested  elections 
shall  for  the  future  be  determined  with  some  decent  regard  4;o 
the  merits  of  the  case.  The  event  of  the  suit  is  of  no  con- 
sequence to  the  crown.  While  parliaments  are  septennial, 
the  purchase  of  the  sitting  member  or  of  the  petitioner  makes 
but  the  difference  of  a  day.  Concessions  such  as  these  are 
of  little  moment  to  th^  sum  of  things;  unless  it  be  to 
prove  that  the  worst  of  men  are  sensible  of  the  injuries 
they  have  done  us,  and  perhaps  to  demonstrate  to  us  the 
imminent  danger  of  our  situation.  In  the  shipwreck  of  the 
state,  trifles  float  and  are  preserved,  while  everything  solid 
and  valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  lost  for  ever. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LX. 

TO   THE   PBINTEB  OF  THE   PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 
Sib,  October  16,  1771. 

I  AM  convinced  that  Junius  is  incapable  of  wilfully  misre- 

E resenting  any  man's  opinion,  and  that  his  inclination  leads 
im  to  treat  Lord  Camden  with  particular  candour  and  re- 
pect.  The  doctrine  attributed  to  him  by  Junius,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  corresponds  with  that  stated  by  your  correspondent 
Scaevola  t ,  who  seems  to  me  to  make  a  distinction  without  a 

*  The  Nvllvm  Tempus  bill,  whicli  was  passed  in  tbe  year  1769. 

t  For  a  fartber  explanation  on  this  subject^  see  note  to  Miscellaneous 
Letter,  No.  92. 

X  The  letter  of  Scaevola  Jiere  referred  to  occurs  in  the  Public  Advertiser 
of  October  12,  and  is  as  follows : — 

TO  jxmius. 
Sib, 
"^ou  have  mistaken  Lord  Camden's  opinion,  and  changed  it  into  as  weal;: 

VOL.  I.  E  E 
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difference.  Lord  Camden,  it  is  agreed,  did  eerteinlj  maanfMit 
that,  in  the  reoess  of  parliament,  the  king  (by  ^icfa.  we  all 
mean  the  king  in  eoimcil,  or  the  exeoatiTe  power)  might  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  an  act  of  the  legislatore ;  and  he  founded 
his  doctrine  upon  a  supposed  necessity,  of  whidi  the  kic^,  in 
ths  first  instance t  must  be  judge.  The  Lords  and  Comxnons 
cannot  be  judges  of  it  in  the  first  instance,  for  they  do  not 
exist :  thus  far  Junius. 

But,  says  Scevola,  Lord  Camden  made  parliament,  and 
not  the  king,  judges  of  the  necessity.  That  parliament  may 
review  the  acts  of  ministers,  is  unquestionable;  but  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  si^ng  that  the  crown  has  a  legtd 
power,  and  that  ministers  may  act  at  their  peril.  When  we 
say  an  act  is  illegal,  we  mean  that  it  is  forbidden  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  three  estates.  How  a  subsequent  resoluticm 
of  two  of  those  branches  can  make  it  legal  ab  initio,  will  re- 
quire explanation.  If  it  could,  the  consequence  would  be 
truly  dreadful,  especially  in  these  times.  There  is  no  act  of 
arbitrary  power  which  the  king  might  not  attribute  to  neces- 

and  mischievous  a  tenet  as  conld  have  proceeded  froiQ  Scroggs  or  Jefferies. 
Yoa  have  made  it  the  counterpart  of  the  ship-money  doctrine.  In  this 
representation  you  follow  Lord  Jtiansfidd,  who  gave  that  colour  to  the 
argument  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  great  point  of  difference  between 
the  repreientcUion  and  the  truth  is,  that  the  former  makes  Lord  Camden 
pronounce  the  king  judge  of  the  necessity,  and  the  latter,  namely,  my  Lord 
Camden  s  real  speech,  makes  parliament  the  judge  of  i^  and  exposes  the 
head  of  the  minister  who  advised  the  illegal  act  upon  the  plea  of  its  neces- 
sity, to  the  mercy  of  parliament.  Lord  Camden's  opinion,  which  I  heazd 
Km  twice  deliver  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  this  : — ^That  "  if  the  king 
sbfluld,  in  the  recess  of  parliament,  issue  a  proclamation,  directing  a  step  to 
be  taken  flat  against  a  subsisting  law,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  porlia- 
neat,  the  step  i^ould  appear  to  them  to  have  been  necessary  lor  the  geed 
of  the  state,  their  declaration  of  that  necessity  would  operate  as  a  xetrospecty 
so  as  to  make  the  act  legal  ab  initio  " — (which  is  an  idea  countenanced  bj 
Mr.  Locke). 

That  this  was  the  scope  and  tenor  of  the  noble  Lord's  argument,  I  appeal 
to  himself  and  all  that  heard  him.  Whether  the  opinion  so  restored  be  or 
be  not  erroneous  in  point  of  law  is  a  question  foreign  to  this  letter,  which 
has  no  other  view  but  to  convince  the  public  that  his  Lordship  never 
delivered  that  pernicious  and  foolish  opinion  which  Junius,  by  mistake,  and 
Lord  Mansfield,  by  the  basest  misrepresentation,  has  imputed  to  him. 

ScjiVOLA. 

For  Junius's  ouinion  of  this  writer,  see  the  note  to  Private  Lettez^ 
No.  47 
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nty^  and  for  ^hich  li6  woald  not  be  secure  of  obtaining  the  ap- 
probation of  his  prostituted  Lords  and  Commons.  If  Lord 
Camden  admits  that  the  subsequent  sanction  of  parliament  was 
neoessaxy  to  make  the  proclamation  legal,  why  did  he  so  ob- 
stinately oppose  the  bill,  which  was  soon  after  brought  in,  for 
indemnifying  all  those  persons  who  had  acted  under  it?  If 
liiat  bill  had  not  been  passed,  I  am  ready  to  maintain,  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  Lord  Camden  s  doctrine  (taken  as  Sceevola 
states  it),  that  a  litigious  exporter  of  com,  who  had  suffered  in 
his  property  in  consequence  of  the  proclamation,  might  have 
laid  his  action  against  the  custom  house  officers,  and  would 
infallibly  have  recovered  damages.  No  jury  could  refuse 
them ;  and  if  I,  who  am  by  no  means  litigious,  had  been  so 
injured,  I  would  assuredly  have  instituted  a  suit  in  West* 
minster  Hall,  on  purpose  to  try  the  question  of  right.  I 
would  have  done  it  upon  a  principle  of  defiance  of  the  pre 
tended  power  of  either  or  both  Houses  to  make  declarations 
inconsistent  with  law,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  with  an  act 
of  parliament  on  my  side,  I  should  have  been  too  strong  for 
them  all.  This  is  the  way  in  which  an  Englishman  should 
speak  and  act,  and  not  suffer  dangerous  precedents  to  be 
established  because  the  circumstances  are  favourable  or  paUi* 
ating. 

With  regard  to  Lord  Camden,  the  truth  is  that  he  inad- 
vertently overshot  himself,  as  appears  plainly  by  that  un- 
guarded mention  of  a  tyranny  of  forty  days^  which  I  myself ' 
heard.  Instead  of  inserting  that  the  proclamation  was  legal, 
he  should  have  said,  "  My  Lords,  I  know  the  proclamation 
was  illegal,  but  I  advised  it  because  it  was  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  save  the  kingdom  from  famine,  and  I  submit  my- 
self to  the  justice  and  mercy  of  my  country.'' 

Such  language  as  this  would  have  been  manly,  rational,  and 

consistent :  not  unfit  for  a  lawyer,  and  every  way  worthy  of  a 

£;reat  man. 

PHILOJtJNIUS. 

P.S.  If  Sesevola  should  think  proper  to  write  again  upon 
this  subject,  I  beg  of  him  to  give  me  a  direct  answer,  that  is, 
a  plain  affirmative  or  negative  to  the  following  questions : — In 
the  interval  between  the  publishing  such  a  proclamation  (or 
order  in  council)  as  that  in  question,  and  its  receiving  the 
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sanction  of  the  two  Houses,  of  what  nature  is  it — ^is  it  legal 
or  illegal f  or  is  it  neither  one  nor  the  other?  I  mean  to  be 
candid,  and  will  point  out  to  him  the  consequence  of  his 
answer  either  way.  If  it  be  legtd  it  wants  no  farther  sanction. 
If  it  be  illegal  the  subject  is  not  bound  to  obej  it,  consequently 
it  is  a  useless,  nugatory  act,  even  as  to  its  declared  purpose. 
Before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  whole  mischief  which 
it  means  to  prevent  will  hare  been  completed*. 

*  The  following  extract  of  a  sabaeqaent  letter  from  ScssYolay  inserted  in 
the  Public  Advertuer,  October  24, 1771,  proyes  sufficiently  that  this  writer 
at  last  admitted  Lord  Camden  to  have  maintained  an  erroneous  doctrine. 

"  My  Lord  Camden  certainly  thought  the  yote  of  the  two  Houses  in  tidt 
ease  equivalent  to  a  parliamentary  declaration  ;  he  also  thought  such  decla- 
ration made  the  act  (illegal  before)  legal  ab  initio,  Now  as  Lord  Osmden 
if  no  patron  of  mine,  1  am  firee  to  declare  that  I  am  satisfied  he  vas  wrong 
in  both  those  points,  on  the  foot  of  strict  law ;  that  he  was  wrong  npod 
his  conyiction,  Junius  himself  has  once  admitted ;  and  that  he  was  wrong 
upon  fiur  and  rational  though  not  satis&ctory  grounds,  will  appear  to  every 
man  of  good  understanding.  The  shade  between  his  erroneous  doctrine  and 
the  true  one  being  in  sense  and  reason  hardly  distinguishable ;  both  doe* 
trines  admit  the  prochmiation  to  be  illegal,  and  at  the  minister's  peril  tiU 
the  meeting  of  parliament — ^both  doctrines  admit  the  two  Houses  of  Fa^ 
liament  (in  this  or  that  mode)  sole  judges  of  the  necessity — ^both  doctrines 
agree  in  exposing  the  minister  to  impeachment  if  the  two  Houses  of  Pltf* 
liament  should  decide  against  his  plea  of  necessity.  Whether  upon  the 
declaration  of  necessity  the  act  becomes  good  in  law  ab  initio,  or  not,  is  the 
only  question.  Locke  (no  Tory)  holds  the  affirmatiye.  The  law,  in  my 
opinion,  strictly  taken,  is  in  the  negative  ;  for  I  conceiye  that  nothing  hut 
an  indemnity  bill  could  justify  the  crown  for  having  superseded  a  positive 
act  of  parliament" 

To  these  remarks  Junius,  on  the  following  day,  puts  the  subjoined 
questions : — 

1st.  "  In  what  part  of  Mr.  Locke's  writings  is  it  maintained  that  the 
king  may  suspend  an  act  of  parliament,  and  that  the  subsequent  apiffoha^ 
bation  of  the  two  Houses  makes  the  suspension  legal  ah  initio,  ot  to  that 
effect  r 

2nd.  "  Does  Scaevola  think  that  an  act  of  the  whole  legislature  is  as 
easily  obtained  and  completed  as  a  vote  of  the  Lords  or  Commons  1" — The 
rest  is  a  dispute  about  words  not  worth  continuing. 
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LETTER  LXI. 

■ 

TO   ZENO*. 

Sib,  October  17,  1771. 

The  Bophistry  of  your  letter  in  defence  of  Lord  Mansfield  is 
adapted  to  the  character  you  defend.  But  Lord  Mansfield  is 
a  man  of  /orm,  and  seldom  in  his  behaviour  transgresses  the 

•  The  letter  of  Zeno  here  referred  to  occurs  in  the  Pvhlie  Advertiser, 
dated  October  15,  1771,  and  is  addressed  ''  To  Junius,  alias  Edmund  tiie 
Jesuit  of  St  Omer's."  This  writer,  howeTer,  was  not  the  only  one  of  the 
nme  period  who  erred  in  attributing  the  letters  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Burke. 
See  Preliminary  Essay,  in  which  the  reasons  for  disbelieying  that  gentleman 
tP  have  been  the  author  of  them  are  more  particularly  given. 

As  Junius  thought  Zoio's  letter  worthy  of  a  reply,  the  reader  may  not 
thmk  it  unworthy  of  a  peiusal.     It  is  as  follows :— • 

Sib, 
TouK  letter  of  the  8th  is  a  greater  miracle  than  any  you  have  hitherto  pro- 
duced. I  do  not  mean  in  its  argument,  language,  and  arrangement.  In 
these  particulars  you  have  been  invested  with  a  creative  power,  and  what- 
ever you  are  pleased  to  bring  forth  is  not  for  us  to  approve,  but  to  admire ;. 
but.  Sir,  your  letter  of  the  8th  Ib  not  Avritten  in  the  single  spirit  of  calumny;. 
you  have  now  turned  the  efforts  which  formerly  were  exerted  in  creating: 
divisions  amongst  the  good,  to  cement  those  which  never  fail  to  arise 
amongst  the  bad.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  success  in  this  undertaking. 
Let  the  fetthers  of  your  church  and  the  sons  of  the  city  unite.  Let  them 
dub  their  arts  and  their  powers.  Let  Wilkes  enjoy  his  fertility  in  expedi- 
eniB,  he  will  have  need  for  it  all.  But  neither  that  fertility,  the  republican 
firmness  of  Sawbridge,  no,  nor  the  youth,  spirit,  and  graces  of  Townshend 
will  avail  to  overturn  the  constitution,  or  even  procure  to  them  or  to  you 
^e  ultimate  object  of  your  desires — ^a  little  money. 
■  Tet,  Sir,  why,  in  a  letter  professedly  written  to  reconcile  the  patriots  of 
the  dty,  do  you  make  a  digression  to  abuse  Lord  Mansfield  1  Is  it  because 
€i  the  diametrical  opposition  of  his  character  to  theirs  ?  Certainly  it  must 
be  so ;  and  Junius  is  less  a  fool  than  I  believed  him.  Nothing  more  likely 
to  reconcile  rogues  who  rail  at  each  other  than  railing  at  honest  men.  If 
your  dogs  are  of  the  true  breed  they  will  leave  off  worrying  one  another^ 
and  join  in  the  cry  against  the  common  enemy. 

It  is  on  the  subject  of  this  abuse  that  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  the 
mighty  Junius. 

This  phoenix  of  politicians  and  of  reasoners  tells  the  public  that "  he 
never  had  a  doubt  about  the  strict  right  of  pressing,  till  he  knew  Lord 
Mansfield  was  of  the  same  opinion.  That  indeed  staggered  him  not  a 
little;"  and  to  be  sure  it  was  a  staggering  consideration :  for  who  is  to 
learn  that  Lord  Mansfield  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  law?  and  that  hif 
judgment  is  avowedly  so  weak  and  perverse,  that  a  wise  politician  (I  mean 
80  very  wise  a  politician  as  Junius)  will  examine  no  further,  but  at  once 
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rales  of  deooram.  I  shall  imitate  his  Lordship's  good  man- 
ners, and  leave  you  in  full  possession  of  his  principles.  I 
will  not  call  you  liar,  jesuU,  or  villain;  hut,  with  all  the  po- 
liteness imaginable,  perhaps  I  maj  prove  you  so. 

ooodode  that  propotition  in  law  to  be  fiila^  whieh  Lord  ManrfeM  hold*  tt 
be  true. 

Sir,  when  you  are  only  puerile,  blundering,  inconsistent,  and  absord,  I 
treat  jou  as  yon  deserre,  with  ridicnle  and  contempt.  But  when  you  aMert 
positive  falsehoods,  the  mildest  usage  you  can  expect  is  to  have  them 
cmnmccl  down  the  fenl  throat  from  whkh  they  ksued.  Of  dtis  natam  an 
the  questieiia  you  make,  and  the  answers  jou  are  pleased  to  give  to  jvoisd^ 
in  relation  to  Lord  Mansfirid.  So  manj  infamous  lies  as  these  answcs 
contain  were  never  crowded  together  before — not  even  by  Junioi;  1cm 
insinuate  (and  you  date  but  insinoate)  that  Lord  M ansfi^d  was  the  teaet 
adviser  of  sending  out  the  guards  when  the  affinr  of  St.  Ckoige's  Fiddi 
happened.  That  his  Lordship  was  in  any  rimpe  ostensibly  or  othowise  con- 
cerned in  that  matter,  that  he  knew  of  it  till  days  after  it  happened,  ii  a  lie 
of  the  first  magnitude ;  and  I  dare  you  to  bring  even  the  shadow  eC  pcooC 
of  your  inianous  assertion. 

It  is  also  a  lie  that  hatd  Mansfield  attacks  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Be 
has  endeavoured,  indeed,  by  legal  and  constitutional  methods,  to  lestnia 
the  abuse  of  that  liberty,  and  in  doing  so  he  has  shown  himself  a  good 
citizen.  Are  you  a  politician,  and  ignorant  that  the  abuse  of  tlie  bat 
things  makes  them  degenerate  into  the  worst  1  Are  you  a  pretender  to 
reason,  and  ignorant  that  the  abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  is  the  certsia 
means  to  lose  it  1  Are  not  you  a  public  defiuner  of  every  respectable  diane> 
ter  in  the  nation  ?  Have  not  you  carried  the  licence  of  the  press  bejoad 
the  bounds  not  only  of  decency  and  bmnanit^,  but  even  of  human  cMcep- 
tion  ?  And  dare  yoa  comphiin  that  its  liberty  is  attacked?  Tour  idisBoo 
on  the  ignorance  of  thoee  to  whom  you  write  must  be  great  indeed,  whea 
you  dare  afHm  a  fact  which  is  contradielcd  and  proved  a  lie  by  the  veiy 
afHrmation  of  its  truth. 

Nor  is  it  less  fiilse  that  Lord  Mansfield  invades  the  oonstitationsl  power 
of  juries.  I  refer  all  who  are  not  willing  to  believe  a  lie  n^on  the  credit  ol 
a  common  liar,  to  the  letters  of  Philelentfaerus  Anglicanus,  and  those  under 
the  signature  of  A  Candid  Bnquirer,  for  informatiott  on  thia  subject  Tbe 
letters  are  in  the  Public  Advertiters  of  November  and  December  kst;  and 
from  them,  all  who  are  able  to  form  a  judgment  on  a  question  of  law,  wifi 
see  it  clearly  demonstrated  that  Lord  Mansfidd's  opinioa  with  respect  to 
the  power  of  juries  is  no  less  Ae  law  of  the  land  than  the  advent^  of 
the  subject. 

Tour  question  relating  to  Lord  Mansfield's  challen^ng  a  juryman,  I  eon- 
fess  I  do  not  understand,  neither  do  I  know  to  what  it  alludes ;  a  efasi|pe«f 
that  nature  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  tisi^ 
place,  and  occarion.  When,  where,  and  on  what  account  was  this  dflue! 
Answer  me  these  questions,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  the  public  that  I  sbtf^ 
prove,  to  the  conriction  of  every  reasonable  man,  tluit  if  it  was  so  doui  i^ 
legally  dose. 
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Like  otiher  fiur  pleaders  in  Lord  Mansfield's  school  of  justice, 
joa  answer  Junius  by  misquoting  his  words»  and  misstating 
his  propositions.  « If  I  am  candid  enough  to  admit  that  this  is 
the  veij  logic  taught  at  St  Omer  s,  you  will  readily  allow  that 

Your  next  accoaation  showi  you  no  less  yoid  of  judgment  and  coasistency 
than  of  justice  and  truth.  You  accuse  Lord  Mansfield  to  the  public,  for 
aaying  a  lord  is  entitled  to  no  greater  damages  in  a  suit  for  the  debaw^ing 
of  his  Tirife  than  a  mechanic.  Lord  Mansfieid  did  say  that,  in  an  action  of 
damages  for  criminal  conyersation,  the  lav  did  not  consider  the  rank  of  the 
person  injured ;  and  in  this  he  uttered  not  only  the  dictates  of  lav,  but  the 
dictates  of  common  sense  and  humanity,  neither  of  vhich  you  seem  to  under- 
stand. Had  Lord  Mansfield  said  that  the  law  did  not  consider  the  rank  of 
the  injuring  person,  it  might  hare  been  aigued  that  he  meant  to  screen  the 
]dng*s  brother ;  but  the  difference  between  light  and  da^ness  is  not  greater 
than  between  this  proposition  and  the  proposition  be  maintained.  None  but 
an  Irish  understanding  could  possibly  take  the  change,  or  suppose  them  con- 
vertible propositions.  But  can  you,  Junius,''seriousIy  make  your  court  to 
the  people  by  telling  them  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  crime  of 
debauching  the  wife  of  a  lord  and  one  of  their  own  )  Yo  were  bred  at 
St.  Omer^s.  Yon  were  destined  for  a  church,  not  that  indeed  of  vhich 
Savile,  &c.,  are  the  fathers ;  but,  however,  a  diurch  which  requires  some 
reading.  Reading  the  Scriptures,  it  is  true,  is  forbid  by  your  canons ;  but 
Btuety  you  have  heard  of  the  prophet  Nathan's  address  to  David  on  a  sub- 
ject of  this  nature  ]  The  prophet,  worse  than  Lord  Mansfield,  thought  that 
debauching  the  wife  of  a  poor  man  was  a  greater  crime  than  debauching  the 
wife  of  a  lord ;  for  this  plain  and  humane  reason,  that  a  poor  man's  wife 
ma  his  all,  his  only  comfiKt  and  consolation,  whereas  a  rich  man  had  many 
othtfs ;  yet  Junius,  the  popular  Junius,  tells  the  people  plainly  that 
dcbaodiing  one  of  th^  wives  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  lying  with  a  lord's* 
and  arraigns  the  upright  and  discerning  judge  vho  says  that  the  injury  to 
the  hnsbond  is  in  both  eases  equal 

Who  makes  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  1  Lord  Mansfield.  Indeed, 
I  thought  that  pover  had  only  resided  in  the  king.  To  see  hov  plain 
men  may  mistake  !  If  you,  Junius,  by  making  commissioners  mean. 
adviring  the  king  to  make  commissioners  I  understand  you.  The  expres- 
aion  is  rather  inaccurate,  but  that  one  is  often  obliged  to  pass  over  in  Junius. 
in  my  turn  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  a  question.  Who  so  proper  to  advise 
bia  Majesty  in  the  choice  of  a  lav  officer  as  Lord  Mansfield  ] 

Bat  Lord  Mansfield  not  only  made  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal^ 
be  also  firamed  their  decree,  and  then  disavowed  the  decree  of  his  own 
fiRBming  in  the  House  of  Peers.  This  is  an  absurd  and  an  improbable  lie. 
It  is  absurd  and  improbable  to  suppose  Lord  Mansfield  framed  a  decree  for 
three  judges  very  capable  to  faane  one  themselves.  It  is  more  absurd  to 
tappose  Lord  Mansfin^d  would  disavow  the  decree  which  he  himself  had 
made,  in  the  presence  of  the  three  commissioners  for  whom  he  had  made 
i^  and  who  could  so  easily  have  detected  his  duplicity.  And  it  is  a  direct 
and  public  lie  thai  L<Hrd  Mansfield  said  be  never  had  a  doubt  that  the  lav 
VBS  in  direct  opposition  to  that  decree.    He  did  not  give  an  opinion  in  the 
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It  is  the  constant  practiee  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Junius  does  not  say  that  he  never  had  a  doubt  about  the  strict 
right  of  pressing  tiU  he  knew  Lord  Mansfield  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  His  words  are,  until  he  heard  that  Lord  Mansfield 
had  applauded  Lord  Chatham  for  maintaining  that  doctrine 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  not  the  accidental  concurrence 
of  Lord  Mansfield's  opinion,  but  the  suspicious  applause  giren 
bj  a  cunning  Scotchman  to  the  man  he  detests,  that  raised 
€uid  justified  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Junius.  The  question  is 
not  whether  Lord  Mansfield  be  a  man  of  learning  and  abili- 
ties (which  Junius  has  never  disputed),  but  whether  or  no  he 
abuses  and  misapplies  his  talents. 

Junius  did  not  say  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  advised  the 
calling  out  the  guards.  On  the  contrary,  his  plain  mean- 
ing is  that  he  left  that  odious  office  to  men  less  cunning  than 
himself.  Whether  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine  concerning  libels 
be  or  be  not  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  public  in  general  are  very  well  able  to  deter^ 
mine.     I  shall  not  enter  into  it  at  present     Nor  do  I  think 

House  of  Peers.  He  only  stated  the  question ;  and  the  decree  was  reversed 
on  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  eight  judges  who  attended.  For  the  truth 
of  this  I  appeal  to  all  who  were  present. 

The  last  charge  of  Junius  represents  Lord  Mansfield  making  it  his  study- 
to  undermine  and  alter  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Kings 
Bench.  One  would  scarcely  believe  that  there  could  be  an  understanding 
so  twisted,  or  a  heart  so  corruptly  malignant  as  to  make  that  an  article  of 
accusation,  which,  fairly  taken,  includes  in  it  the  most  exalted  merit  and 
virtue.  If  there  be  a  superlatively  eminent  quality  in  Lord  Mansfield*8 
great  and  deserved  character,  it  is  the  unremitting  and  unwearied  efforts  he 
constantly  has  made  to  rescue  injured  and  oppressed  innocence  from  the 
harpy  iangs  of  chicane  and  quibble.  The  ntition  does  him  justice  in  this 
particular ;  and  all  the  arts  and  lies  that  have  been  employed  to  de&me 
him  have  never  been  able  to  stagger  the  public  confidence  in  his  judgment 
and  integrity.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  breast  of  every  man  to  whom  I 
write ;  and  the  crowd  of  suitors  in  the  court  where  he  presides  gives  the 
most  honourable  testimony  to  the  truth  which  I  affirm,  and  the  most  palpa- 
ble lie  to  the  assertion  of  the  abandoned  Junius. 

And  now.  Sir,  having  answered  all  your  questions,  yon  are  worth  no 
further  notice.  I  shall,  in  my  turn,  address  a  few  queries  to  the  public ; 
and  I  am  sorry  that  the  temper  of  the  times  should  oblige  me  to  recall  to 
their  memory  things  which  ought  to  be  indelibly  engraven  on  the  heart  of 
every  Englishman. 

By  whose  advice  was  it  that  his  Majesty,  immediately  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  made  the  judges  places  for  life,  thereby  rendering  them  inds- 
pendent  on  king  or  minister?    Lord  Mansfield.    When  Lord  Chatham  and 
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it  necessary  to  say  much  to  a  maif -who  had  the  daring  confi- 
dence to  say  to  a  jury,  "  Gentlemen,  you  are  to  bring  in  a  ver* 
diet  guilty  or  not  guilty,  but  whether  the  defendant  be  guilty 
or  innocent  is  not  matter  for  your  consideration."  Clothe  it 
in  what  language  you  will  this  is  the  sum  total  of  Lord  Mans- 
field's doctrine.     If  not,  let  Zeno  show  us  the  diJfference. 

But  it  seems  the  liberty  of  the  press  may  be  abused  and  the 
abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  is  the  certain  means  to  lose  it. 
The  first  I  admit ;  but  let  the  abu^  be  submitted  to  a  jury, 
a  sufficient  and  indeed  the  only  legal  and  constitutional  check 
upon  the  licence  of  the  press.  The  second  I  flatly  deny.  In 
direct  contradiction  to  Lord  Mansfield,  I  affirm,  that  "  the 
abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  is  not  the  certain  means  to  lose 
it."  If  it  were,  the  English  nation  would  have  few  privileges 
left,  for  where  is  the  privilege  that  has  not,  at  one  time  or 
other,  been  abused  by  individuals  ?  But  it  is  false  in  reason 
and  equity,  that  particular  abuses  should  produce  a  general 
forfeiture.  Shall  the  community  be  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  because  there  are  robbers  and  murderers  ? 


Lord  Camden  attempted  to  revive  the  impious  and  unconstitutional  doctrine 
of  a  power  in  the  crown  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  the  land  (which  was 
precisely  the  point  on  which  the  glorious  revolution  hinged,  and  the  doctrine 
for  maintaining  of  which  James  II.  lost  his  crown),  who  stood  in  the  breach, 
and  with  eloquence  and  argument,  more  than  human,  defeated  the  pernicious 
attempt  T  Lord  Mansfield.  Who  supported  and  carried  through  the  House 
of  Peers  the  bill  called  the  Nullum  Tempus  bill ;  that  law  by  which  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  quieted  against  apprehension  of  claims  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  ?  .  Lord  Mansfield.  To  whom  do  we  owe  the  success  of  the 
bill  for  restraining  the  privilege  of  parliament,  of  such  essential  service  to 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  nation,  and  especiidly  to  that  part  of  it  which 
could  least  afford  to  lie  under  any  disadvantage,  the  industrious  shopkeeper 
and  tradesman  1  Lord  Mansfield.  Who  carried  Mr.  Grenville's  last  legacy 
to  the  nation  through  the  House  of  Peers,  that  bill  by  which  questions  of 
elections  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  henceforth  to  be  tried  in  a  manner 
which  will  prevent  the  injustice  supposed  to  have  been  done  in  the  Middle- 
sex election,  and  guard  against  the  bad  consequences  which  it  was  feared 
might  follow  from  that  determination?    Lord  Mansfield. 

I  might  add  many  other  constitutional  questions  in  which  Lord  Mansfield 
has  ever  been  on  the  side  of  public  liberty.  But  if  what  I  have  already 
said  be  not  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  first  character  in  the  nation  from  the 
false  aspersions  of  an  unprincipled  scribbler,  I  am  bold  to  say  that  the  time. 
is  now  arrived  when  it  is  unworthy  of  an  honest  man  to  labour  for  the 
public ;  and  the  character  of  an  Englishman,  once  so  respectable,  will  no 
logger  be  known  but  by  its  folly  and  ingratitude.-^ZEKO« 
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ShaU  the  Gbmmumty  be  }>iiiiished,  because  indmdoals  baye 
ofiended?  Lord  Mansfield  says  so,  consislentlj  enough  witii 
his  principles,  bat  I  wcHider  to  find  him  so  explicit.  Yet,  for 
one  concession,  howeyer  extorted,  I  confess  mjself  obliged  to 
him.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is,  after  all,  a  vahtable  prwi- 
hge,  I  agree  mth  him  most  heartily,  and  will  defend  it 
against  him. 

Yon  ask  me,  W)i}mX  jmryman  vras  challenged  by  Lord  Mans- 
field? I  tell  yoa  his  name  was  Benson.  When  his  name 
was  called  Lord  Mansfield  ordered  the  clerk  to  pass  him  by^. 
As  for  his  reasons,  you  may  ask  himself,  for  be  assigned 
none  4^.  But  I  can  teU  you  what  all  men  thonght  of  it.  This 
Benson  \  had  been  refractory  upon  a  former  jury,  and  woold 
not  accept  of  the  law  as  deliyered  by  Lord  Mansfield,  but  had 
the  impudence  to  pretend  to  think  for  himself.  Bat  you  it 
seems,  honest  Zenov  know  nothing  of  the  matter !  You  neyer 
read  Junius's  letter  to  your  patron !  You  never  heard  of  the 
intended  instructions  from  the  city  to  impeach  Lord  Mans- 
field i  You  neyer  heard  by  what  dexterity  of  Mr.  Paterson 
that  measure  was  prevented  | !  How  wonderfully  ill  some 
people  are  informed ! 

Junius  did  never  affirm  that  the  crime  of  seducing  the  wife 
of  a  mechanic  or  a  peer  is  not  the  same,  taken  in  a  moral  or 
religious  view.  What  he  affirmed,  in  contradiction  to  the 
levelling  principle  so  lately  adopted  by  Lord  Mansfield,  was, 
that  the  damages  should  be  proportioned  to  the  rank  and  for- 

*  Ob  a  notion  made  in  the  Home  of  Commons,  Nor,  27, 1770,  by  the 
Hon.  Hr.  PhipiMi,  for  leaye  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  aei  of  Winian  llie 
Thnd,  vhich  empowers  the  attoraey-gmenl  to  file  informations  er  o^Sao,th9 
late  Lord,  then  Mr.,  Thuriow,  solicitor-general,  thus  defended  Lord  Mansfield 
firom  tile  charge  here  brought  against  him  bj  Janiiw : — **  Indeed,  if  a  jnrj- 
man  has  been  rejected  without  a  challenge  firom  the  parties,  there  is  room  f(« 
ckmoor.  Such  an  act  is  highly  criminaK  No  man  is  able,  no  honest  man 
would  wish,  to  defend  it.  But  let  us  not  be  rash  in  passing  senteace.  Let 
the  het  be  well  authenticated  before  we  condemn.  Bumour  is  not  a  suifi- 
cient  ground  for  proceeding.  As  we  found  it  a  liar  in  other  articles,  we 
hare  this  reason  to  doubt  its  veracity;  though  I  frequent  Westminster  Hall, 
I  know  nothing  of  it ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  give  it  the  least 
credit.  The  great  judge  who  is  suspected  was  incapable  of  aueh  an 
aetion.'* 

f  See  Letter  63,  pote,  p.  43S. 

i  Mr.  Paterson  was  one  of  the  common  eouneil  for  the  ward  of  Faniii^- 
don  Within,  and  to(A  an  actiTo  part  in  farour  of  goYemmeiit    , 
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tmn§  of  the  parties ;  and  for  this  plain  reason  (admitted  bj 
ererj  other  judge  that  eyer  sat  in  Westminster  Hall)^  because 
i»hat  is  a  compensation  or  penalty  to  one  man  is  none  to 
another.  The  sophistical  distinction  jou  attempt  to  draw  be- 
tween the  person  injta-ed  and  the  person  injuring  Is  Mans* 
field  all  over.  If  you  can  once  establish  the  proposition  that 
the  injured  party  is  not  entitled  to  receive  large  damages,  it 
f<rflows  pretty  plainly  that  the  party  injuring  should  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  them ;  consequently  the  king's  brother  is 
effectually  screened  by  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine.  Your  re- 
ference to  Nathan  and  David  comes  naturally  in  aid  of  your 
patron's  professed  system  of  jurisprudence.  He  is  fond  of  in- 
troducing into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  any  law  that  con- 
tradicts or  excludes  the  common  IcCw  of  Ei^land ;  whether  it 
be  canoHj  civUj  jus  gentium,  or  LevitiaU,  But,  Sir,  the  Bible 
is  the  code  of  our  religious  faith,  and  not  of  our  municipal 
jurisprudence ;  and  though  it  was  the  pleasure  of  God  to  in- 
£dct  a  particular  punishment  upon  David's  crime  (taken  as  a 
breach  of  his  divine  commands),  and  to  send  his  prophet  to  de- 
nounce it,  an  English  jury  have  nothing  to  do  either  with 
David  or  the  prophet.  They  consider  the  crime  only  as  it  is 
a  breach  of  order,  an  injury  to  an  individual,  and  an  offence 
to  society,  and  they  judge  of  it  by  certain  positive  rules  of 
law,  or  by  the  practice  of  their  ancestors.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  man  after  God's  own  luart  is  much  indebted  to  you  for 
comparing  him  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  That  his  Eoyal 
Highness  may  be  the  man  after  Lord  Mansfield's  own  heart 
seems  much  more  probable,  and  you  I  think,  Mr.  Zeno,  might 
succeed  tolerably  well  in  the  character  of  Nathan.  The  evil 
deity,  the  prophet,  and  the  royal  sinner,  would  be  very  proper 
company  for  one  another. 

Tou  say,  Lord  Mansfield  did  not  make  the  commissioners  of 
the  great  seal*,  and  that  he  only  advised  the  king  to  appoint 
I  believe  Junius  meant  no  more,  and  the  distinction  is  hardly 
worth  disputing. 

You  say  he  did  not  deliver  an  opinion  upon  Lord  Chatham's 

*  It  Tias  been  already  obflerred,  tliat  the  great  seal  was  pat  in  commistion, 
upon  the  sadden  death  of  Charles  Yorke  through  political  chagrin.  Lord 
Mansfield  was  npon  this  occasion  made  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
received  the  fees,  which  were  supposed  to  amount  to  5000^  per  anmun. 
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appeal.  I  affirm  that  he  did,  direcdj  in  favour  of  the  appeal  "i^. 
This  is  a  point  of  fiact  to  be  determined  by  evidence  only« 
But  you  assign  no  reason  for  his  supposed  silence,  nor  for  lus 
desiring  a  conference  with  the  judges  the  day  before.  Was 
not  all  Westminster  Hall  convinced  that  he  did  it  with  a  view 
to  puzzle  them  with  some  perplexing  question,  and  in  hopes 
of  bringing  some  of  them  over  to  him  ?  You  say  the  com* 
missioners  were  very  capable  of  framing  a  decree  for  thev/^ 
selves  By  the  fact  it  only  appears  that  they  were  capable  of 
framing  an  illegal  one,  which,  I  apprehend,  is  not  mudi  to  the 
credit  either  of  their  learning  or  integrity. 

We  are  both  agreed  that  Lord  Mansfield  has  incessantly 
laboured  to  introduce  new  modes  of  proceeding  in  the  court 
where  he  presides ;  but  you  attribute  it  to  an  honest  zeal  in 
behalf  of  innocence  oppressed  by  quibble  and  chicane.  I  say 
that  he  has  introduced  new  law  too,  and  removed  the  land- 
marks established  by  former  decisions.  I  say  that  his  view 
is  to  change  a  court  of  equity,  and  to  bring  everything  within 
the  arbitrium  of  a  pratorian  court.  The  public  must  deter- 
mine between  us.  BtU  now  for  his  merits.  First,  then,  the 
estabhshment  of  tbe  judges  in  their  places  for  life  (which  you 
tell  us  was  advised  by  Lord  Mansfield)  was  a  concession 
merely  to  catch  the  people.  It  bore  the  appearance  of  royal 
bounty,  but  had  nothmg  real  in  it.  The  judges  were  already 
for  life,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  demise.  Your  boasted  bill 
only  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  king's 
successor  to  remove  them.  At  the  best  therefore  it  is  only  a 
legacy,  not  a  gift  on  the  part  of  his  present  Majesty,  since  for 
himself  he  gives  up  nothing.  That  he  did  oppose  Lord  Cam 
den  and  Lord  Northington  upon  the  proclamation  against  the 
exportation  of  com,  is  most  true,  and  with  great  ability. 
With  his  talents,  and  taking  the  right  side  of  so  clear  a 
question,  it  was  impossible  to  speak  ill.  His  motives  are 
not  so  easily  penetrated.  They  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  politics  at  that  period,  will  judge  of  them  somewhat 

*  Sir  Wm.  Pynsent  Bad  bequeathed  an  estate  to  Lord  Chatham,  which 
hequest  was  controverted  by  his  immediate  heirs.  The  chancellorship,  then 
in  commission,  was  appealed  to.  Lord  Chatham  lost  his  cause  by  the 
decision  of  the  commissioners ;  but  gained  it  upon  a  further  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 
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differently  from  Zeno.  Of  the  popular  bills,  which  jon 
say  he  supported  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  most  material 
is  unquestionably  that  of  Mr.  Grenville  for  deciding  con* 
tested  elections.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know  upon  what 
possible  pretence  any  member  of  the  Upper  House  could 
oppose  such  a  bill,  after  it  had  passed  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  share  he  had  in  pro^ 
moting  the  other  two  bills,  but  I  am  ready  to  give  him  all  the 
credit  you  desire.  Still  you  will  £nd  that  a  whole  life  of  de« 
liberate  iniquity  is  ill-atoned  for  by  doing  now  and  then  a 
laudable  action  upon  a  mixed  or  doubtful  principle.  If  it  be 
anworthy  of  him,  thus  ungratefully  treated,  to  labour  any 
longer  for  the  public,  in  God's  name  let  him  retire.  His 
brother^s  patron  (whose  health  he  once  was  anxious  for)  is 
dead,  but  the  son  of  that  unfortunate  prince  survives,  and,  I 
dare  say,  will  be  ready  to  receive  him. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LXII. 

TO  AN  ADVOCATE  IN  THE   CAUSE  OF  THE  PEOPLE*. 

Sib,  ^  October  18, 1771. 

f  ou  do  not  treat  Junius  fairly.    You  would  not  have  con- 
demned him  so  hastily,  if  you  had  ever  read  Judge  Foster's 

*  The  letter  thus  subscribed  appeared  in  the  PtMic  Advertiser,  Oct.  16, 
1771>  and  deserves  a  perusal,  as  it  was  deemed  entitled  to  a  reply. 

TO  JUKIdS. 

Sni, 
Tbsab  is  a  bigotry  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion*  Precepts  which,  on 
esamination,  we  should  have  found  to  be  erroneous,  are  often  implicitly 
received  by  us,  because  we  have  formed  an  opinion  of  the  integrity  and 
sound  judgment  of  those  by  whom  they  were  penned ;  but  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  biassed  by  those  principles  entirely  which  they  have  imbibed 
in  their  youth,  and  pay  deference  to  those  persons  and  things  which  their 
parents  insteucted  them  to  revere.  The  greater,  therefore,  the  reputation  of 
a  writer,  the  stricter  guard  I  must  keep  over  my  belief,  for  the  easier  he 
might  lead  my  judgment  astray.  I  even  think  it  my  duty,  when  such 
a,  writer  errs,  to  sound  the  alarm,  lest  my  fellow-citizens  be  unwarily  misled* 
Junius  is  their  fovonzite  guide;  but  shall  they  follow  him  blindfold  be* 
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argaflient  upon  the  legality  of  pressing  seamen.  A  man  irlio 
bas  not  read  that  argnment  is  not  qualified  to  speak  accoiatdj 
upon  the  subject.  In  answer  to  strong  hcta  uid  fair  reason- 
ing, you  prodace  nodiing  bat  a  vague  oomparison  between 
two  things  which  have  little  or  no  resemblance  to  each  other. 
OenermL  warrcuiU,  it  is  true,  had  beai  often  issued,  but  thej 
had  never  been  regularly  questioned  or  resisted  until  the  case 
of  Mr.  Wilkes.  He  brought  them  to  trial,  and  the  moment 
they  were  tried  they  were  declared  UUgal.  This  is  not  the 
case  of  pr€»s  warrofUs.  They  have  been  oomplained  of,  qaes 
tioned,  and  resisted,  in  a  thousand  instances ;  but  still  the 
legislature  have  never  interposed,  nor  has  there  ever  been  a 
formal  decision  against  them  in  any  of  the  superior  eonrts. 
On  the  contrary,  Uiey  have  been  frequently  recognized  and  ad> 

cause  be  affirms  it  to  be  dark  1  No,  let  tbem  walk  with  tbeir  eyes  open,  and 
see  if  there  be  not  a  ray  of  Ught.  Credulity  and  superstitions  yeneratioa 
have  ever  held  in  darkness  the  human  mind.  It  was  not  till  the  Pope  and 
his  priests  had  forfeited  their  character  of  holiness  and  in&llibility  that  the 
Beformation  took  place,  and  mankind  began  to  think  for  themseWes ;  the 
Scriptures  began  to  be  understood  in  their  original  meaning,  though  many  to 
this  day  interpret  them,  not  as  they  have  considered  them  in  their  own 
minds,  but  as,  by  their  priests  or  thdf  parents,  they  are  taught  to  believe. 
It  was  not  till  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  abused  by  the  House  of 
Stuart,  that  the  revolntioB  succeeded  in  the  govemment  of  Britain.  Men 
then  lost  that  fear  and  reverence  with  which  they  used  to  behold  their 
king ;  and  they  began  to  imagine  it  would  be  better  for  the  common  weal 
that  his  power  and  prerogative  were  curtailed.  The  authority  of  the 
monarchical  law-writers  became  also  disregarded;  and  customs  which^ 
before  that  period,  were  peaceably  received  as  the  laws  of  the  land,  were 
then  found  to  be  illegal  and  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  a  free  man. 
Oar  minds  are  becoming  still  daily  more  enlightened;  general  warrants 
have  lately  been  abolished  as  illeg^ ;  and  yon,  Junius,  hare  publicly  ar- 
raigned the  conduct  of  our  chief  magistrate  with  a  freedom  lutherto  un* 
known.  A  few  years  ago  a  jury  of  yonr  own  countrymen  would  have 
perused  your  sentiments  of  their  king  with  almost  the  same  horror  and 
detestation  as  tkey  would  have  read  blasphemy  against  tiieir  Qod.  Ton 
have  indeed.  Sir,  been  the  greatest  reformer  of  our  political  creed,  and  I 
revere  you  for  your  enlarged  mind.  But,  though  in  general  I  assent  to  the 
articles  of  your  faith,  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  yon  in  the  opinions 
delivered  to  us  in  yonr  letter  of  the  8th  of  this  month.  What  yon  have 
there  written  on  the  subject  of  press  warranis  does  not  become  yonr  pen. 
I  wish,  Sir,  for  your  own  honour  yon  would  give  that  matter  a  second  con- 
sideration. You  say,  "  I  see  the  right  (of  pressing  men  into  the  sea  sep- 
Tice)  founded  origimlly  upon  necessity,  which  supemedes  aU  argnnent.  I 
see  it  established  by  vaage  imniemcmal,  and  admitted  by  more  than  a  tacit 
assent  of  the  legislature.     I  eondi^e  ^ere  is  no  remedy  in  the  nature  of 
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mitted  by  paiiiameiit,  and  there  are  judicial  opinions  giv«n  in 
their  favour  by  judges  of  the  first  character.  Under  the 
variocuB  cironmBtances  stated  by  Junius,  he  has  a  right  to  con- 
elude /or  himself  that  there  is  no  remedy.  If  you  have  a  good 
one  to  propose,  you  may  depend  upon  the  assistanoe  and  ap- 
plause of  Junius.  The  magistrate  who  guards  the  liberty  of 
the  iodi^dual  deserves  to  be  commended.  But  let  him  re- 
member that  it  is  also  his  duty  to  provide  for,  or  at  least  not 
to  hazard,  the  safety  of  the  community.  If,  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  war,  and  the  expectation  of  an  invasion,  you  would 
rather  keep  your  fleet  in  harbour  than  man  it  by  pressing 
seamen  who  refuse  the  bounty,  I  have  done. 

You  talk  of  disbandiog  the  army,  with  wonderful  ease  and 

things  for  the  grieTance  complained  of;  for,  if  there  wen,  it  must  loag 
since  have  "been  redressed.*' — Now  really,  Sir,  this  conclusion  is  more  like 
the  argument  of  a  bigoted  priest  of  the  church  of  Home  than  the  sound 
reasoning  of  a  Protestant  divine.  Tou  might  as  well  have  told  ns  to  reve- 
rence the  Pope,  to  believe  in  txansafastantiation,  and  to  koed  to  all  tiie 
images  of  the  popish  saints,  because,  if  it  were  not  proper  so  to  do,  our 
ancestors  would  not  have  done  so  before  us.  Would  y«u  not  have  been 
laughed  at  if,  in  the  debate  on  the  legality  of  general  warrants,  you  had 
declared  there  was  no  remedy  against  them,  because,  if  there  were,  they 
must  long  since  have  been  declared  illegal  1  Were  not  general  warrants  as 
smch  established,  by  usage  immemorial,  as  is  the  arbitrary  eastom  of  pr«8»- 
ing  men  1  and  were  tiiey  net  as  anciently  admitted  by  the  tacit  assent  of 
the  legislature  1  Snrely,  Sir,  if  ytm  had  been  seriously  inclined  to  investi- 
gate the  truth,  you  woold  have  delivered  yourself  in  a  more  rational  style. 

A  man  of  year  fertile  imagination  could  easily  have  thought  of  a  remedy 
against  the  grievance  complmned  of  in  the  castem  of  pressing  m^i.  Ton 
conld  have  shown  us  that  a  body  of  seamen  kept  in  constant  pa}'  vi'ss  much 
more  necessary  for  the  defence  of  this  country  than  a  standing  army.  Tou 
oonld,  during  the  peace,  have  found  employment  for  those  seamen  in  the 
dock-yards,  in  the  herring  fishery,  in  the  custom-honse  cutters,  and  in  fbUy 
manning  those  inactive  men-of-war  now  most  improperly  called  guard-ships, 
though  originally  intended  to  guard  our  isle.  In  short.  Sir,  if  those  seamen 
-were  to  do  nothing  dnring  the  peace,  they  would  still  be  more  requisite 
than  an  army  in  peace,  only  employed  to  add  force  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  But  Junius  was  not  in  earnest.  He  is,  perhaps,  one  of  our  dis- 
carded ministers  (or  rather  <me  of  their  secretaries,  for  ministers  rarely  write 
BO  well).  He  expects  to  be  emploj'ed  again ;  and  as  he  may  then  have 
occasion  for  men,  suddenly  to  put  a  £eet  to  sea,  he  mnst  not  deliver  faia 
opinion  against  prras  warrants ;  if  it  were  received,  he  might  heMafter  find 
a  difficulty  to  equip  his  fleet ;  the  remedy,  though  found  by  him,  being 
not  yet  applied  to  the  grievance  of  which  the  nation  would  complain. 

An  Adtocatb  ts  the  Causb  ot  thb  Fbofle. 
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indifference.    If  a  wiser  man  held  such  language,  I  should  be 
apt  to  suspect  his  sincerity. 

As  for  keeping  up  a  mwh  greater  number  of  seamen  in 
time  of  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  done.  You  will  oppresa  the 
merchant,  you  will  distress  trade,  and  destroy  the  nursery  of 
your  seamen.  He  must  be  a  miserable  statesman  who  volun- 
tarily, by  the  same  act,  increases  the  public  expense  and 
lessens  the  means  of  supporting  it 

PHILOJUNIUS. 
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October  22,  1771. 

A  FRIEND  of  Junius  desires  it  may  be  observed  (in  answer  to 
A  Barrister'at-Law*) — 

1.  That  the  fact  of  Lord  Mansfield's  having  ordered  a  jury- 
man to  be  passed  by  (which  poor  Zeno  never  heard  of),  is  now 

*  The  letter  here  refeired  to  appeared  in  the  Puhlte  Advertiser  of  Oct 
19, 1771,  and  ia  aa  follows : — 

LOBD  JUnSFISLD  J>VnSVED  AQADTST  JUVIUS  AlO)  HIS  PASIT. 

JuKius  deriyes  importance  from  every  reply.  His  pride  is  flattered  by 
the  number  of  his  opponents ;  and  even  detection  itself  is  a  triumph  to  a 
man  who  has  no  honour,  no  £Eune  to  lose.  In  the  absence  of  all  character 
he  enjoys  the  security  which  others  owe  to  a  reputation  invulnerable  on 
every  side ;  and  he  is  singularly  independent  of  rebuke^  under  the  unparal- 
leled depravity  of  his  mind.  But  there  are  chaiges  which  require  an 
answer,  notwithstanding  the  discredit  which  is  annexed  to  them  on  account 
of  the  quarter  from  which  they  come*  Junius  is  not  more  wicked  than 
some  of  his  readers  are  credulous;  and  this  consideration  was  the  sole 
inducement  to  the  following  dispassionate  answer  to  his  late  attack  upon  a 
great  law  Lord  who  is  an  ornament  to  the  present  age. 

The  charge  HuU  hit  Lord^ip  challenged  a  juror  is  at  once  imposable  and 
absurd.  It  answers  itself,  and  bears  the  lie  on  its  face.  But  Junius  may 
found  his  accusation  upon  a  misrepresented  iext.  A  juryman,  about  fifteen 
years  ago>  for  a  suspicion  conceived  upon  something  which  happened  in 
court,  was  passed  by  with  the  acquiescence  and  consent  of  the  counsel  on 
both  sides.  Neither  of  tiie  parties  complained.  A  £Eu:tious  attorney^  to 
gain  consequence  to  himself,  began  to  mutter.  He  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment, and  he  dropped  the  a&r.  Junius  ought  to  know  that  jurors  are 
passed  by  with  the  acquiescence  of  boUi  parties,  without  a.  formal  challenge* 
Without  the  consent  of  both,  it  cannot  be  done.  Such  a  measure  would 
be  a  mU-trial ;  and,  upon  motion,  would  be  set  aside  of  course  by  the 
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fonnally  admitted.  When  Mr.  Benson's  name  was  called, 
Lord  Mansfield  was  observed  to  flush  in  the  face  (a  signal  of 
guilt  not  uncommon  with  him),  and  cried  out,  pass  him  by. 
This  I  take  to  be  something  more  than  a  peremptory  chal- 
lenge.    It  is  an  unlawful  command,  without  any  reason 

court.  Bat  when  the  parties  are  satisfied,  nobody  else  has  any  right  to 
complun. 

Mis  Lordship  has  destroyed  the  liberty  qf  the  press,  Junias,  in  this  charge, 
gives  himself  the  lie.  No  writer  ever  used  the  liberty  of  the  press  with 
Buch  anrestrained  iBreedom  as  himself ;  no  times  were  ever  so  much  marked 
as  the  present  with  public  scurrility  and  defamation.  A  reply  to  the  charge 
is  in  every  column  of  every  paper.  They  are  the  most  dangerous  enemies 
who  abuse  the  liberty  of  the  press  like  Junius  and  his  adherents. 

His  lordship,  not  content  with  destroying  the  liberty  of  the  press,  has,  if 
we  belioTe  Junius,  restrained  the  power  of  juries.  Juries,  it  has  never  yet 
been  doubted,  have  a  power  of  doing  either  right  or  wrong,  according  to 
their  will  and  pleasure.  The  only  question  is,  by  what  rules  should  they 
govern  themselves  if  they  mean  to  do  right.  Till  the  year  1730,  there  was 
some  doubt  whether  the  construction  of  a  libel  was  not  a  question  of  law ; 
but  in  Franklin's  trial,  the  rule,  which  has  been  invariably  ever  since  fol- 
lowed, was  admitted  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  then  attorney-general,  agreed  to 
by  eminent  counsel  on  the  other  side,  and  adopted  by  the  court.  Lord 
Mansfield  made  a  late  opinion  ojf  the  court  very  public,  undoubtedly  with  a 
view  that  it  should  be  taken  up  constitutionally  in  parliament  by  those  who 
pretended  to  diflfer  from  him  in  opinion,  by  a  bill,  in  the  progress  of  which 
the  matter  might  be  discussed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  judges.  It  waa 
in  this  light  understood ;  and  ihe  most  considerable  part  of  those  who  dif- 
fered from  that  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  being  clear  that  there 
was  no  colour  for  a  declaratory  law,  moved  for  a  bill  to  make  a  law  for  the- 
futnre,  which  was  rejected.  The  enormous  crime  trumped  up  by  Junius 
and  his  party  then  is,  that  a  judge  tells  the  jury  what,  in  his  opinion,  the 
law  is,  and  leaves  them  afterwards  to  do  as  they  please,  without  interposi- 
tion. IS  he  thinks  his  opinion  right,  as  he  most  certainly  does,  it  is  not  in 
his  power  to  do  otherwise ;  and  he  miist  repeat  the  same  conduct  whenever  - 
a  similar  case  comes  before  him. 

Junius  next  affirms,  that  "to  save  the  king's  brother.  Lord  Mansfield.: 
declared  that,  in  a  verdict  for  criminal  conversation,  a  man  of  the  first 
quality  is  entitled  to  no  greater  damages  than  the  meanest  mechanic"  I 
have  talked  with  some  who  attended  the  trial,  1  have  read  the  spurious- 
accounts  of  it  in  print.  We  know  how  falsely  and  ignorantly  such  notes, 
are  taken,  even  when  ^e  writers  mean  no  harm.  They  are  generally  un- 
intelligible till  they  are  corrected  by  the  persons  concerned.  But  I  suspect 
that  malice  joined  issue  with  blunder  in  what  is  made  Lord  Mansfield's 
opinion.  It  is  full  of  nonsense,  contradictory,  and  manifestly  imperfect. 
Much  depends  upon  a  word  or  two,  a  restriction  or  a  qualification.  The 
published  opinion  makes  Lord  Mansfield  tell  the  jury  that  the  measure  of 
damages  must  be  formed  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  ease  tsikea 
together.    In  another  place,  it  makes  him  state  many  of  the  drcumstances, 
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assiffned.  That  the  counsel  did  sot  resist,  is  true ;  but  this 
might  happen  either  from  inadvertence  or  a  criminal  com- 
plaisance to  Lord  Mansfield.  Tou  Barristers  are  too  apt  to 
be  civil  to  mj  Lord  Chief  Justice,  at  the  expense  of  jour 
clients. 

nnd  My  they  are  not  at  all  material,  without  any  restriction  or  qualification. 
But  the  Kope  and  occasion  of  the  direction  are  very  plain,  in  whaterer 
words  the  direction  itself  was  expressed. 

A  very  eminent  and  able  counsel  bad,  with  a  torrent  of  eloquenoet,  applied 
to  the  passions  of  the  jury.  He  laboured  with  great  art  and  address  to 
carry  them,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where,  merely  on  aaK>ant  of  the  rank 
and  situation  of  the  parties.  The  Duke  of  York,  he  informed  the  jury, 
recovered  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  against  a  man  ior  calling  him  a 
papist,  which  was  no  additional  damage  to  his  character,  for  all  £ng^d 
knew  him  to  be  actually  a  papist  If,  therefore,  continued  the  counsel,  the 
king's  brother  recovered  so  much,  the  rule  should  be  reciprocal,  and  the 
defendant  ought  to  pay  much  more,  as  the  injury  was  greater.  The  learned 
counsel  judiciously  passed  over  the  many  cases  in  Bngland — of  a  I>Dke  of 
Norfolk,  a  Duke  of  Beaufort,  a  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  many  other  peers 
who  had  recovered  moderate  damages  from  men  of  fortune.  But  he  rested 
on  an  Irish  case,  of  which  he  stated  no  circumstances,  where  the  rule  was 
to  give  such  damages  as  should  ruin  the  defendant  He,  tiierefbre,  contended 
for  an  exorbitant  verdict  by  way  of  punishment 

It  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  judge  to  extricate  the  matter  frcm 
the  passions  of  the  jury,  worked  up  and  biassed  by  inflammatory  eloquence^ 
that  powerful  instrument  of  deceit,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  their  cool  and 
sound  judgments.  They  were,  therefore,  told  that  damagee  are  by  way  of 
retribution  or  compensation  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  injury,  and  to  be  esti- 
mated from  all  the  circumstances.  The  rank  and  situation  of  the  parties 
were  not  of  themselves  decisive.  A  peer,  under  some  circumstances,  may 
be  entitled  to  less  damages  for  this  injury  than  a  tradesman  uxuler  other 
circumstances.  That  it  might  be  just,  in  certain  situations,  to  give  small 
damages  for  this  injury  against  a  defendant  of  great  wealth,  and  in  other 
situations  to  give  ten  thousand  pounds  against  a  person  of  low  degree. 
Even  from  the  spurious  opinion  published,  the  case  appears  to  have  beoi 
left  to  the  jury,  upon  all  the  circumstances,  without  a  single  remark  on  any 
of  them,  without  a  word  of  alleviation.  No  cases  were  mentioned  where 
moderate  damages  had  been  given  to  peers  of  the  highest  rank  lor  this 
injury  against  persons  of  great  fortune. 

The  next  charge  of  Junius  and  his  party  against  the  noble  Lord  is,  "  that 
lie  has  changed  the  system  of  jurisprudence."  The  uncandid  party  do  not 
recollect  that  Lord  Mansfield  has  had  three  assistants  most  eminent  for 
knowledge  and  integrity.  The  only  change  we  of  Westtninster  Hall  eidier 
know  or  have  heard  of  is,  that  the  decisions  inform  and  satisfy  the  bar : 
that  hitherto  no  one  has  been  reversed,  and,  which  is  a  main  point  to  the 
suitor,  and  perhaps  new,  there  is  no  delay.  Since  Lord  Mansfield  sat  there, 
the  business  which  flows  into  that  channel,  and  leaves  every  other  almost 
dry,  is  increased  beyond  belief.    I  have  been  assured  that,  besides  all  ths 
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S.  Junius  did  never  say  that  Lord  Mansfield  bad  destroyed 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  *'  That  his  lordship  has  laboured  to 
destroy — ^that  his  doctrine  is  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
press — that  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  juries,"  are  the 
propositions  maintained  by  Junius.  His  opponents  never 
answer  him  in  point,  for  they  never  meet  him  jEairly  upon  his 
own  ground. 

3.  Lord  Mansfield's  policy,  in  endeavouring  to  screen  his 
unconstitutional  doctrines  behind  an  act  of  the  legislature,  is 
easily  understood.  Let  every  Englishman  stand  upon  his 
guard ;  the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general  verdict,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  is  a  part  of  our  constitution.  It  stands  in 
no  need  of  a  bill,  either  enacting  or  declaratory,  to  confirm 
it*. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  Grosvenor  cause,  it  is  pleasant  to 
observe  that   the  doctrine  attributed  by    Junius  to  Lord 

otber  business,  there  are  not  fewer  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  causes 
entered  every  year  at  the  sittings  before  his  Lordship  for  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex. It  is  at  once  unjost  and  uncandid  to  take  from  him  all  merit 
while  he  goes  through  the  immense  &tigae  which  arises  from  a  high  reputa- 
tion. 

As  to  Lord  Chatham's  cause,  the  malevolent  writer  has  sat  down  to  invent 
a  lie,  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  what  passed  in  pub- 
He  upon  that  subject.  I,  as  many  more  of  the  profession,  attended  that 
cause.  Lord  Mansfield  moved  the  question,  which  was  put  to  the  judges, 
penned  with  a  view  to  that  point,  upon  which,  it  appeared  afterwards,  he 
thought  the  cause  depended.  Though  it  had  been  argued,  both  above  and 
below,  upon  another  point,  the  judges  considered  the  point  on  which  it  had 
been  argued.  They  were  divided  and  prepared  to  give  different  opinions. 
Lord  Mansfield,  apprized  of  the  disagreement  among  the  judges,  suggested 
that  point  upon  which  he  thought  the  cause  turned,  be  the  other  as  it 
might  He  proposed  to  the  judges  to  consider  it  in  that  light.  The  House 
was  adjourned  expressly  for  this  purpose ;  and  when  the  judges  came  to 
consider  the  cause  on  the  point  suggested  by  Lord  Mansfield,  they  were 
unanimous,  which  terminated  the  cause,  whatever  the  law  might  be  upon 
the  other  point  on  which  it  was  decided  below.  The  allegation  that  Lord 
Mansfield  made  the  decree  for  the  commissioners,  bears  on  its  face  the  marks 
of  a  palpable  fitlsehood.  It  is  a  mere  invention  of  Junius;  never  men- 
tioned, never  suspected  by.  any  other  writer.  I  am  convinced,  both  from  the 
delicacy  of  the  commissionera  and  that  of  his  Lordship,  that  not  a  single 
word  ever  passed  between  them  on  the  subject 

Temple,  Oct  16.  A  Babbists&-at-Law. 

*  This  subject  was  agitated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1771,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dowdeswell  for  leave  to  bring  in  an 
enacting  bill  ,*  which  was  rejected  by  »  majority  of  218  against  72.  See 
also  note,  ante,  p.  94.-' Ed. 
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Mansfield  is  admitted  bj  Zeno,  and  directly  defended.  The 
Barrister  has  not  the  assurance  to  deny  fiatlj,  but  he  evades 
the  charge,  and  softens  the  doctrine  by  such  poor  contemptible 
quibbles  as  cannot  impose  upon  the  meanest  understanding. 

5.  The  quantity  of  business  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
proves  nothing  but  the  litigious  spirit  of  the  people,  arising 
from  a  great  increase  of  wealth  and  commerce.  These  how- 
ever are  now  upon  the  decline,  and  will  soon  leave  nothing 
but  law  suits  behind  them.  When  Junius  affirms  that  liord 
Mansfield  has  laboured  to  alter  the  system  of  jurisprudence 
in  the  court  where  his  Lordship  presides,  he  speaks  to  those 
who  are  able  to  look  a  little  further  than  the  vulgar.  Besides 
that  the  multitude  are  easily  deceived  by  the  imposing  names 
of  equity  and  svhstantial  justice,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
judge,  who  introduces  into  his  court  new  modes  of  proceed- 
ing and  new  principles  of  law,  intends,  in  every  instance,  ta 
decide  unjustly.  Why  should  he  where  he  has  no  interest  ? 
We  say  that  Lord  Mansfield  is  a  bad  man  and  a  worse  judge ; 
but  we  do  not  say  that  he  is  a  mere  devU.  Our  adversaries 
would  fain  reduce  us  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  too  much. 
This  artifice,  however,  shall  not  avail  him.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  plainly  this : — When  Lord  Mansfield  has  succeeded 
in  his  scheme  of  changing  a  court  of  common  law  to  a  court 
of  equity,  he  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  justice  whenever 
he  thinks  proper.  This,  though  a  wicked  purpose,  is  neither 
absurd  nor  unattainable  *. 

*  The  nnfaTonrable  constractions  by  Junius  of  the  judicial  mtfiU  of  Loid 
Mansfield  have  not  been  ratified  by  the  deliberate  opinions  of  a  later  gene- 
ration. In  the  above  paragraph  he  is  charged  with  "  making  it  his  study  to 
undermine  and  alter  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  in  the  King's  Bench ; 
upon  which  allegation  the  explanatory  defence  of  Lord  Mansfield's  biographer 
may  be  fitly  introduced.  "  His  Lordship's  ideas,"  says  Mr.  Holliday^  "  went 
to  the  gradual  melioration  of  the  law,  by  making  its  liberality  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  justice,  and  the  actual  concerns  of  the  world ;  not 
restricting  the  infinitely-diversified  occasions  of  men  and  the  rules  of 
national  justice  within  artificial  circumscriptions.  Cases  in  law  depend  on 
the  circumstances  that  give  rise  to  them.  A  statute  can  seldom  take  in  all 
cases.  Therefore  the  common  law,  which  works  it$eif  pure  by  rules  drawn 
from  the  fountain  of  justice,  ik  for  this  reason  superior  to  act  of  parliament. 
From  the  period  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  the  present  time  the  law  has  gone  on 
continually  working  itself  pure  by  rules  (to  use  his  Lordship's  expression) 
drawn  from  the  fountain  of  justice.  <  General  rules,'  said  he  on  the  bench, 
'are  wisely  established  for  obtaining  justice  with  eaae^  certainty,  and 
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6.  The  last  paragraph,  relative  to  Lord  Chatham's  cause, 
cannot  be  answered.  It  partly  refers  to  facts  of  too  secret 
a  nature  to  be  ascertained,  and  partly  is  unintelligible. 
*'  Upon  one  point  the  cause  is  decided  against  Lord  Chatham; 
upon  another  point  it  is  decided  for  him."  Both  the  law  and 
language  are  well  suited  to  a  Barrister!  If  I  have  any  guess 
at  this  honest  gentleman's  meaning  it  is,  that  '*  whereas  the 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal  saw  the  question  in  a  point 
of  view  unfavourable  to  Lord  Chatham,  smd  decreed  accord 
ingly,  Lord  Mansfield,  out  of  sheer  love  to  Lord  Chatham, 
took  the  pains  to  place  it  in  a  point  of  view  more  favourable 
to  the  appeUant" — Credat  Judmis  Apella.  So  curious  an 
assertion  would  stagger  the  faith  of  Mr.  Sylva. 
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TO  THE   PRINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 
SiE,  November  2, 1771. 

"We  are  desired  to  make  the  following  declaration  in  behalf 
of  Junius,  upon  three  material  points,  on  which  his  opinion 
has  been  mistaken  or  misrepresented. 

1.  Junius  considers  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  by  an 
act  of  the  British  legislature,  as  a  speculative  right  merely, 
never  to  be  exerted  nor  ever  to  be  renounced.  To  his  judg- 
ment it  appears  plain,  "  that  the  general  reasonings  which 
were  employed  against  that  power,  went  directly  to  our  whole 
legislative  right,  and  that  one  part  of  it  could  not  be  yielded 

despatch.  But  the  great  end  of  them  being  to  do  justice,  the  court  will  see 
that  it  be  really  obtained.' " — Life  of  Lord  Mansfield,  pp.  121-3. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  great  speech  on  the  State  of  tfte  Law,  Feb.  8, 
1828,  makes  honourable  mention  of  the  Chief  Justice^  with  a  reference  to 
the  opinion  of  Junius. 

"  Lord  Mansfield,  whose  luminous  mind  was  never  understood  except  by 
those  who  were  either  jealous  of  his  fame  or  ignorant  of  his  value  in  the 
science  of  jurisprudence — whom  no  man  ever  attacked  for  a  deficiency  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws  (with  the  exception  of  one  great  writer,  whose  style 
gave  currency  for  a  time  to  the  assertion,  though  accompanied  by  an  obvious 
want  of  legal  knowledge  in  himself),  that  great  man  had  noticed  many  of 
the  discrepancies  of  the  law  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  which  were  not 
to  be  changed  by  the  habits  of  the  practitioner," — £!p. 
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to  such  argaments  witboat  a  virtual  sarrender  of  all  the 
rest." 

2.  That,  with  regard  to  press  warrants,  his  ai^ameni 
should  he  taken  in  his  own  words  and  answered  strictly; 
that  comparisons  may  sometimes  illustrate,  but  prove  nothing ; 
and  that,  in  this  case,  an  appeal  to  the  passions  is  unfair  and 
unnecessary.  Junius  feels  and  acknowledges  the  evil  in  the 
most  express  terms,  and  will  show  himself  ready  to  concur 
in  any  rational  plan  that  may  provide  for  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  without  hazarding  the  safety  of  the  community. 
At  the  same  time  he  expects  that  the  evil,  such  as  it  is,  be 
not  exaggerated  or  misrepresented.  In  general  it  is  not 
unjust  that,  when  the  rich  man  contributes  bis  wealth,  the 
jooor  man  should  serve  the  state  in  person;  otherwise  the 
latter  contributes  nothing  to  the  defence  of  that  law  and 
constitution  from  which  he  demands  safety  and  protection. 
But  the  question  does  not  lie  between  rich  and  poor.  The 
laws  of  England  make  no  such  distinctions.  Neither  is  it 
true  that  the  poor  man  is  torn  from  the  care  and  support  of 
a  wife  and  family  helpless  without  him.  The  single  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  seaman*,  in  times  of  public  danger, 
shall  serve  the  merchant  or  the  state  in  that  profession  to 
which  he  was  bred,  and  by  the  exercise  of  which  alone  he 
can  honestly  support  himself  and  his  family.  General  argu- 
ments against  the  doctrine  of  necessity ,  and  the  dangerous  use 
that  may  be  made  of  it,  are  of  no  weight  in  this  particular 
case.  Necessity  includes  the  idea  of  inevitable.  Whenever  it 
is  so,  it  creates  a  law  to  which  all  positive  laws  and  all  positive 
rights  must  give  way.  In  this  sense  the  levy  of  ship-money 
by  the  king  s  warrant  was  not  necessary,  because  the  business 
might  have  been  as  well  or  better  done  by  parliament.  If  the 
doctrine  maintained  by  Junius  be  confined  within  this  limita- 
tion, it  will  go  but  very  little  way  in  support  of  arbitrary 
power.  That  the  king  is  to  judge  of  the  occasion  is  no 
objection,  unless  we  are  told  how  it  can  possibly  be  otherwise. 
There  are  other  instances  not  less  important  in  the  exercise, 
nor  less  dangerous  in  the  abuse,  in  which  the  constitation 
relies  entirely  upon  the  king's  judgment.  The  executive 
power  proclaims  war  and  peace,  binds  the  nation  by  treaties, 

*  I  confine  myself  strictly  to  seamen; — if  any  others  are  pre  seed,  it  is  a 
gross  abuse,  which  the  magistrates  can  and  shonJd  oorract.-^i7inus. 
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orders  general  embargoes,  and  imposes  quarantines,  not  to 
mention  a  multitude  of  prerogatives  which,  though  liable  to 
the  greatest  abuses,  were  never  disputed. 

S.  It  has  been  urged  as  a  reproach  to  Junius,  that  he.  has 
not  delivered  an  opinion  upon  the  game  laws,  and  particularly 
the  late  Dog  Act,  But  Junius  thinks  he  has  much  greater 
reason  to  complain  that  he  is  never  assisted  by  those  who  are 
able  to  assist  him  *,  and  that  almost  the  whole  labour  of  the 
press  is  thrown  upon  a  single  hand,  from  which  a  discussion 
of  every  public  question  whatsoever  is  unreasonably  expected. 
He  is  not  paid  for  his  labour,  and  certainly  has  a  right  to 
choose  his  employment.  As  to  the  game  laws,  he  never 
scrupled  to  declare  his  opinion  that  they  are  a  species  of  the 
forest  laws,  that  they  are  oppressive  to  the  subject,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  them  is  incompatible  with  legal  liberty;  that 
the  penalties  imposed  by  these  laws  bear  ho  proportion  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence ;  that  the  mode  of  trial,  and  the  degree 
and  kind  of  evidence  necessary  to  convict,  not  only  deprive 
the  subject  of  all  the  benefits  of  a  trial  by  jury,  but  are  in 
themselves  too  summary,  and  to  the  last  degree  arbitrary  and 
oppressive ;  that,  in  particular,  the  late  acts  to  prevent  dog- 
stealing,  or  killing  game  between  sun  and  sun,  are  distin- 
guished by  their  absurdity,  extravagance,  and  pernicious 
tendency.  If  these  terms  are  weak  or  ambiguous,  in  what 
language  can  Junius  express  himself?  It  is  no  excuse  for 
Lord  Mansfield  to  say  that  he  happened  to  be  absent  when 
these  bills  passed  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  his  duty  to 
he  present.  Such  bills  could  never  have  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  without  his  knowledge.  But  we  very  well  know 
by  what  rules  he  regulates  his  attendance.  When  that  order 
vras  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Lord  Pom- 
fret*  at  which  every  Englishman  shudders,  my  honest  Lord 
Mansfield  found  himself  hy  mere  accident  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Otherwise  he  would  have  done  wonders  in 
defence  of  law  and  property !    The  pitiful  evasion  is  adapted 

*  In  PriTftte  Letter,  No.  66,  addretsed  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  Janios  oomplaini 
of  hit  want  of  "  tupport  in  the  newipapen." 

i*  A  case  brought  by  Lord  Pomfiret  before  the  Honse,  from  one  of  the 
mfeiior  courts,  in  reference  to  a  tract  of  ground  claimed  by  the  parish  in 
which  be  resided  as  common  land,  but  maintained  by  hu  Lordship  to  be  a 
part  of  his  own  freehold. 
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to  the  character.  But  Junius  will  neyer  justify  himself  "by 
the  example  of  this  had  man.  The  distinction  between 
doing  wrong  and  avoiding  to  do  right  belongs  to  Lord  Mans- 
field.   Junius  disclaims  it. 


LETTER  LXV. 

TO  LOBO   CHIEF  JUSTIOE   ICANSFIELD. 

November  2,  1771.^ 
At  the  intercession  of  three  of  your  countrymen  you  have 
bailed  a  man,  who,  I  presume,  is  also  a  Scotchman,  and 
whom  the  lord  mayor  of  London  had  refused  to  bail*. 
I  do  iiot  mean  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  partial, 
sinister  motives  of  your  conduct;  but,  confining  myself 
strictly  to  the  fact,  I  affirm,  that  you  have  done  that  which 
by  law  you  were  not  warranted  to  do.  The  thief  was  taken 
in  the  theft,  the  stolen  goods  were  found  upon  him,  and  he 
made  no  defence.  In  these  circumstances  (the  truth  of  which 
you  dare  not  deny,  because  it  is  of  public  notoriety),  it  could 
not  stand  indifferent  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not,  much  less 
could  there  be  any  presumption  of  his  innocence ;  and,  in 
these  circumstances,  I  affirm,  in  contradiction  to  YOU,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  that,  by  the  laws  of  England,  lie 
was  not  bailable.    If  ever  Mr.  Eyre  should  be  brought  to 

*  In  explanation  of  this  assertion,  the  editor  extracts  the  following  para- 
graph from  the  Pviblic  Advertiser,  Oct.  20,  1771  :— 

*'  Yesterday  application  was  made  to  the  lord  mayor  by  the  friends  of 
John  Syre,  Esq.,  committed  on  the  oaths  of  Thomas  Fielding,  William 
Holder,  William  Payne,  and  William  Nash,  for  feloniously  stealing  eleven 
quires  of  writing  paper.  The  circumstances  were  so  strong  against  the 
prisoner,  on  whom  the  goods  were  found,  and  no  defence  whatever  being 
set  up  by  him  before  the  magistrate  who  made  the  commitment,  that  the 
lord  mayor  refused  to  bail  him.  The  alderman  who  committed  him  had 
before  refused  to  bail  him,  as  it  was  alleged  that  no  instance  whatever  had 
been  known  of  a  person  being  bailed  under  such  circumstances.  Mr.  Eyre 
was,  however,  bailed  yesterday  by  Lord  Mansfield,  himself  in  only  300f. 
and  three  Scottish  securities  in  100/.  each,  a  Kinloch,  Farquar,  and  Innit* 
JEyre  hcu  since  made  his  escape." 
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trial*,  we  shall  hear  what  you  have  to  say  for  yourself ;  and 
I  pledge  myself  before  God  and  my  country,  in  proper  time 
and  place,  to  make  good  my  charge  against  you. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTEE  LXVL 

FOB  THE   PUBLIC   ADYERTISER. 

NoTember  9, 1771. 
Junius  engages  to  make  good  his  charge  against  Lobd  Chief 
Justice  Mansfield,  some  time  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, in  order  that  the  House  of  Commons  may,  if  they 
think  proper,  make  it  one  article  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
said  Lord  Chief  Justice. 


LETTER  LXVIIf. 

TO   HIS   GBACE   the  DUKE   OF  GRAFTON. 

November  28,  1771. 

What  is  the  reason,  my  Lord,  that,  when  almost  every  man 
in  the  kingdom,  without  distinction  of  principles  or  party, 

*  The  &cts  of  the  case  were  as  follow  r—On  the  2nd  Oct,  1771,  Eyre 
was  committed  to  Wood  Street  Compter,  by  Mr.  AldermaQ  Hali&z,  for 
privately  stealing  out  of  a  room  at  Ghiildhall  three  quires  of  writing-paper 
which  were  found  upon  him ;  on  searching  his  lodgings,  there  were  disco- 
vered in  a  box  eight  quires  more  of  the  same  sort  of  paper,  which  had  been 
marked  privately  for  the  discovery  of  the  thief.  Eyre  had  attended  at  the 
justice-room  for  a  considerable  time,  under  the  pretence  of  learning  the 
business  of  a  magistrate,  to  which  situation,  he  said,  he  shortly  expected  to 
be  appointed.  On  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  this  letter,  he  surrendered 
himself  at  the  Old  Bailey  to  take  his  trial  for  stealing  the  paper,  to  which 
charge  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
court.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  transported.  This  sordid  wretch  was 
asserted  at  the  time  of  committing  so  miserable  a  theft  to  be  worth  at  least 
thirty  thousand  pounds. 

f  The  litigation  which  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  grant 
away  the  Duke  of  Portland's  estate  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  had  ended  in 
favour  of  the  Duke.    Inglewood  Forest  was  found  to  have  been  not  legally 
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exults  in  the  ridiculous  defeat  of  Sir  James  Lowther*,  wliea 
good  and  bad  men  unite  in  one  common  opinion  of  that 
baronet,  and  triumph  in  his  distress,  as  if  the  event  (without 
any  reference  to  vice  or  virtue)  were  interesting  to  human 
nature,  your  Grace  alone  should  appear  so  miserably  de- 
pressed and  afflicted  ?  In  such  universal  joy  I  know  not 
where  you  will  look  for  a  compliment  of  condolence,  unless 
you  appeal  to  the  tender  sympathetic  sorrows  of  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw.  That  cream-coloured  gentleman's  tears  f,  affecting  as 
they  are,  carry  consolation  along  with  them.  He  never 
weeps  but,  like  an  April  shower,  with  a  lambent  ray  of  sun- 
shine upon  his  countenance.  From  the  feelings  of  honest 
men  upon  this  joyful  occasion  I  do  not  mean  to  draw  anj 
conclusion  to  your  Grace.  They  naturally  rejoice  when  thej 
see  a  signal  instance  of  tyranny  resisted  with  success,  of 
treachery  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  world,  an  infeunous 
informer  defeated,  and  an  impudent  robber  dragged  to  the 
public  gibbet.  But  in  the  other  class  of  mankind,'  I  own 
I  expected  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Grafton.     Men  who  have  no 

granted  to  Sir  James,  and  to  be  not  legally  leBumable  frwa  tlie  Duke  of 
Portland.  The  Duke  of  Gh»fiton  was  minister  when  the  grant  to  Sir  James 
Lowther  passed  from  the  treasury ;  and  Junius,  therefore,  eagerly  seizes 
this  last  opportunity  to  insult  his  feelings. 

The  letter  chiefly  repeats  tlie  old  themes  of  opprobrium  levelled  against 
the  Duke,  is  interspersed  with  digressions  respecting  the  Lvttrells,  with 
exultations  over  Sir  James  Lowther,  and  with  hinted  abuse  of  the  king.  It 
is  eloquent  and  caustic ;  but  contains  little  to  demand  new  Ulastnti<w.  In 
kis  Private  Letter,  No.  44,  Junius  declares  that  it  was  written  in  conse- 
quence of  a  communication  from  Garrick  to  Bamus,  and  from  the  latter  to 
the  king,  that  Junius  would  write  no  more ;  and  hence  the  questions  in  the 
concluding  paragraph.  His  words  are,  "  David  Garrick  has  literally  forced 
me  to  bieak  my  resolution  of  writing  no  more,''  fw  the  subsequent  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Mansfield  was  completed  sometime  previous  to  the  dale 
of  this  letter,  as  may  be  seen  in  Private  Letter,  No.  40,  where,  and  in  that 
which  follows  it;  will  be  found  an  explanation  of  the  curious  circumstance  of 
the  communication  to  the  king,  the  author  s  early  knowledge  of  tbe  bed, 
and  a  copy  of  the  very  severe  letter  which  be  sent  to  Mr.  Garrick,  in  ouh 
sequence  of  the  information  which  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Banras. — Ed. 

*  He  refers  to  the  case  of  Lowther  against  the  Duke  of  Pwtland,  in  tbe 
contest  concerning  Inglewood  Forest,  &c.,  in  Cumberland.  See  the  detail 
and  detennination  of  the  dilute  (which  last  had  now  just  taken  place)  ia 
note,  anUt  p.  402. 

i*  Miseellaneous  Lettor  71>  vol  n. 
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regard  for  justice,  nor  any  sense  of  honour,  seem  as  heartily 
pleased  Tirith  Sir  James  Lowther's  well-deserved  punishment 
as  if  it  did  not  constitute  an  example  fl^nst  themselves. 
The  nnhappy  baronet  has  no  friends,  even  among  those  who 
resemble  Imn.  Yon,  my  Lord,  are  not  yet  reduced  to  so 
deplorable  a  state  of  dereliction.  £very  villain  in  the  king- 
dom is  your  friend,  and,  in  compliment  to  such  amity,  I  think 
you  should  suffer  your  dismal  countenance  to  clear  up. 
Besides,  my  Lord,  I  am  a  little  anxious  for  the  consistency 
of  your  character.  You  violate  your  own  rules  of  decorum 
when  you  do  not  insult  the  man  whom  you  have  betrayed. 

The  divine  justice  of  retribution  seems  now  to  have  begun 
its  progress.  Deliberate  treachery  entails  punishment  upon 
the  traitor.  There  is  no  possibility  of  escaping  it,  even  in 
the  highest  rank  to  which  the  consent  of  society  can  exalt  the 
meanest  and  worst  of  men.  The  forced,  unnatural  union  of 
liUttrell  and  Middlesex  was  an  omen  of  another  unnatural 
union,  by  which  indefeasible  infamy  is  attached  to  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  If  one  of  those  acts  was  virtuous  and  honourable, 
the  best  of  princes,  I  thank  God,  is  happily  rewarded  for  it 
by  the  other.  Your  Grace,  it  has  been  aatd,  had  some  share 
in  recommending  Colonel  Luttrell  to  the  king.  Or,  was  it  only 
the  gentle  Bradshaw  who  made  himself  answerable  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  his  friend  ?  An  intimate  connection  has 
long  subsisted  between  him  and  the  worthy  Lord  Imfaam. 
It  arose  from  a  fortunate  similarity  of  principles,  cemented  by 
the  constant  mediation  of  their  common  friend,  Miss  Davis*. 

*  There  is  a  eertain  fianily  in  this  country,  on  which  natnre  seems  to  have 
entailed  an  hereditary  baseness  of  (disposition.  As  £ea  as  their  history  has 
been  known,  the  son  has  r^;nlarly  improTed  upon  the  vioes  of  his  £sther, 
and  has  taken  car^to  transmit  them  pure  and  undiminished  into  the  bosom 
of  his  successor.  In  the  senate,  their  abilities  have  confined  them  to  those 
humble,  sordid  services,  in  which  the  scayengers  of  the  ministry  are  usually 
employed.  But  in  thie  memoirs  of  private  treachery  they  stand  first  and 
unrivalled.  The  following  story  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  this 
respectable  family,  and  to  convince  the  world  that  the  present  possessor  has 
as  clear  a  title  to  the  infamy  of  his  ancestors  as  he  has  to  their  estate.  It 
deserves  to  be  recorded  for  the  curiosity  of  the  &ct,  and  should  be  given  to 
the  public  as  a  warning  to  every  honest  member  of  society. 

The  present  Lord  Imham,  who  is  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  lately  cul- 
tivated the  acquaintance  of  a  younger  brother  of  a  mmily  with  which  he 
had  lived  in  some  degree  of  intimacy  and  friendship.  The  young  man  had 
long  been  the  dupe  of  a  most  unhappy  attachment  to  a  common  prostitute. 
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Tet  I  confess  I  should  be  sorry  that  the  opprobrious  infiamy 
of  this  match  should  reach  beyond  the  family.  We  have  now 
a  better  reason  than  ever  to  pray  for  the  long  life  of  the  best 
of  princes,  and  the  welfare  of  his  royal  issue.  I  will  not  mix 
anything  ominous  with  my  prayers,  but  let  parliament  look  to 
it.  A  LuUreU  shall  never  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England*. 
If  the  hereditaiy  virtues  of  the  family  deserve  a  kmgdom, 
Scotland  will  be  a  proper  retreat  for  them. 

The  next  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  goodness  of 
Providence.  The  just  law  of  retaliation  has  at  last  overtaken 
the  little,  contemptible  tyrant  of  the  north.  To  this  8on-in- 
law  of  your  dearest  friend,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  you  meant  to 
transfer  the  Duke  of  Portland's  property  f;  and  you  hastened 
the  grant,  with  an  expedition  unknown  to  the  treasury,  that 
he  might  have  it  time  enough  to  give  a  decisive  turn  to  the 
election  for  the  county.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this 
flagitious  robbery  was  that  he  lost  the  election,  which  you 
meant  to  ensure  to  him,  and  with  such  signal  circumstances 
of  scorn,  reproach,  and  insult,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  general 
exultation  of  all  parties,)  as  (excepting  the  king's  broUier-in- 
law,  Colonel  Luttreli^,  and  old  Simon,  his  fsither-in-law,) 
hardly  ever  fell  upon  a  gentleman  in  this  country.     In  the 

His  friendi  and  relations  foresaw  the  consequences  of  tliis  connection,  and 
did  everything  that  depended  upon  them  to  saye  him  from  ruin.  But  he 
had  a  friend  in  Lord  Imham,  whose  advice  rendered  all  their  endeavours 
ineffectual.  This  hoary  letcher,  not  contented  with  the  enjoyment  of  his 
friend's  mistress  [the  notorious  Polly  Davis,  mentioned  in  the  letter  above], 
was  base  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  passions  and  folly  of  a  young 
man,  and  persuaded  him  to  marry  her.  He  descended  even  to  perform  the 
office  of  father  to  the  prostitute.  He  gave  her  to  his  friend,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  the  next  night  lay  with  her  himself. 

Whether  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  can  prodjjce  anything  more 
base  and  detestable  than  this  fact,  must  be  left  undetermined  until  the  son 
shall  arrive  at  his  father's  age  and  experience. — Junius. 

This  note  appeared  in  the  Public  AdvertUtr,  April  7,  1769,  under  the 
tignature  of  Recent ;  and  was  republished  by  Junius  in  the  edition  of  his 
Letters,  revised  by  himself. — En. 

*  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  now  married  to  Mrs.  Horton,  Colond 
Luttrell's  sister.     Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  102,  vol.  ii, 

f  See  note,  p.  402. 

i  Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  102.  Our  author  thus  denominates  his 
Majesty,  because,  by  The  marriage  of  Luttrell's  sister,  Mrs.  Horton,  with  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  Luttrell  was  legally  become  brother-in-law  to  the^ 
king's  brother ;  as  was  Luttrell's  father,  father-in-law  to  him. 
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event,  he  loses  the  very  property  of  which  he  thought  he  had 
gotten  possession,  and  after  an  expense  which  would  have  paid 
the  value  of  the  land  in  question  twenty  times  over ;  the  forms 
of  villany,  you  see,  are  necessary  to  its  success.  Hereafter 
you  will  act  with  greater  circumspection,  and  not  drive  so 
directly  to  your  object.  To  snatch  a  grace,  beyond  the  reach 
of  common  treachery,  is  an  exception,  not  a  rule. 

And  now,  my  good  Lord,  does  not  your  conscious  heart 
inform  you  that  the  justice  of  retribution  begins  to  operate, 
and  that  it  may  soon  approaxjh  your  person  ?  Do  you  think 
that  Junius  has  renounced  the  Middlesex  election  ?  Or  that 
the  king's  tiijaber  shall  be  refused  to  the  royal  navy  with  im- 
punity *  ?  Or  that  you  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  sale  of  that 
patent  to  Mr.  Hine,  which  you  endeavoured  to  screen  by  sud- 
denly dropping  your  prosecution  of  Samuel  Vaughanf,  when 
the  rule  against  him  was  made  absolute  ?  I  believe,  indeed, 
there  never  was  such  an  instance,  in  all  the  history  of  negative 
impudence.  But  it  shall  not  save  you.  The  very  sunshine 
you  live  in  is  a  prelude  to  your  dissolution.  When  you  are 
ripe  you  shall  be  plucked. 

JUNIUS. 

P.S. — I  beg  you  will  convey  to  our  gracious  master  my 
humble  congratulations  upon  the  glorious  success  of  peerages 
and  pensions,  so  lavishly  distributed  as  the  rewards  of  Irish 
virtue. 


LETTEK  LXVIIIt. 

TO  LORD   CHIEF  JUSTICE  MANSFIELD. 

January  21, 1772. 
I  HAVE  undertaken  to  prove  that  when,  at  the  intercession  of 
three  of  your  countrymen,  you  bailed  John  Eyre,  you  did  that 

•  Note,  ante,  p.  403. 

t  Letter  88,  ante,  p.  249,  and  Private  Letter,  No.  16,  for  the  particulars 
of  the  transaction  here  alluded  to. 

-    t  This  is  the  threatened  proof  of  the  charge  of  illegality  in  the  admitting 
of  £}re  to  hail.     It  attempts  to  show  that  the  superior  power  of  the 
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&y  law  ^ou  wer§  not  voarranted  to  do,  and  that  a  felon, 
under  the  circamstances  of  being  Uiken  in  the  ftict^  with  the 
ttolen  goods  upon  him,  and  nuMng  no  dejeneey  is  not  bailaHe 
hj  the  laws  of  England.  Your  learned  advocates  have  inter- 
preted this  charge  into  a  denial  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
nsr  the  judges  of  that  court  during  the  yacation,  have  any 
greater  authority  to  hail  for  criminal  offences  than  a  justice  of 
peace.  With  the  instance  hefore  me  I  am  supposed  to  ques- 
tion your  power  of  doing  wrong,  and  to  deny  the  existence  of 
a  power,  at  the  same  moment  that  I  arraign  the  illegal  exercise 
of  it.  But  the  opinions  of  such  men,  whether  wilful  in  their 
malignity  or  sincere  in  their  ignorance,  are  unworthy  of  my 
notice.  Ydu,  Lord  Mansfield,  did  not  imderstand  me  so,  and 
I  promise  you  your  cause  requires  an  abler  defence.  I  am 
now  to  make  good  my  charge  against  you.  However  dull  my 
argument,  the  subject  of  it  is  interesting.  I  shall  be  honoured 
with  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  have  a  right  to  demand 
the  attention  of  the  legislature ;  supported,  as  I  am,  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  criminal  law  of  England,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
establishing  my  charge.  If,  on  your  part,  you  should  have  no 
plain,  substantial  evidence,  but  should  endeavour  to  shelter 
yourself  under  the  quirk  and  evasion  of  a  practising  lawyer,  or 
under  the  mere  insulting  assertion  of  power  without  right,  the 
reputation  you  pretend  to  is  gone  for  ever ;  you  stand  degraded 
from  the  respect  and  authority  of  your  office,  and  are  no  longer, 
dejure,  lord  chief  justice  of  England.  This  letter,  my  Lord, 
is  addressed  not  so  much  to  you  as  to  the  public,  Learned  as 
you  are,  and  quick  in  apprehension,  few  arguments  are  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  you,  that  you  have  done  that  which  by  law  you 
were  not  warranted  to  do;  your  conscience  already  tells  you  that 
you  have  sinned  against  knowledge,  and  that  whatever  defence 
you  make  contradicts  your  own  internal  conviction.  But  other 

Court  of  Sjng's  Bench  to  bail  rests  not  upon  positive  law ;  that  in  a  case 
so  clear  as  that  of  Eyre,  there  was  no  scope  for  the  discretion  of  the  judges  ; 
that,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  that  case,  no  juridical  authority 
known  to  the  law  of  England  could  legally  admit  the  culprit  to  baiL  There 
are  infinite  ingenuity  and  elaborate  erudition  in  the  argument.  Valeat  quan- 
turn  valere  potest  The  invective  connected  with  it  degenerates  occasionally 
Into  vulgar  abuse,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  gravity  of  the  investigation. 

Junius,  in  speaking  of  this  letter,  says,  '*  The  paper  itself  is,  in  njf 
opinion,  of  the  highest  style  of  Junius^  aad  cannot  £bJ1  to  seU.**  Private 
Letter,  Nq»  49. 
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men  are  willing  enough  to  take  the  law  upon  trust.  They  rely 
upon  authority,  because  they  are  too  indolent  to  search  for 
information ;  or,  conceiving  that  there  is  some  mystery  in  the 
laws  of  their  country  which  lawyers  are  only  qualified  to 
explain,  they  distrust  their  judgment,  and  voluntarily  renounce 
the  right  of  thinking  for  themselves.  With  all  the  evidence 
of  history  before  them,  from  Tresillian  to  Jefferies,  from  Jefferies 
to  Mansfield,  they  will  not  believe  it  possible  that  a  learned 
judge  can  act  in  direct  contradiction  to  those  laws  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  made  the  study  of  his  life,  and  which  he  has 
8wom  to  administer  faithfully.  Superstition  is  certainly  not 
the  characteristic  of  this  age.  Yet  some  men  are  bigoted  in 
politics  who  are  infidels  in  religion. — I  do  not  despair  of 
making  them  ashamed  of  their  credulity. « 

The  charge  I  brought  against  you  is  expressed  in  terms 
guarded  and  well  considered.  They  do  not  deny  the  strict 
power  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  bail  in 
cases  not  bailable  by  a  justice  of  peace,  nor  replevisable  by 
the  common  writ,  or  ex  officio  by  the  sheriff.  I  well  knew  the 
practice  of  the  court,  and  by  what  legal  rules  it  ought  to  be 
airected  ;  but  far  from  meaning  to  soften  or  diminish  the  force 
of  those  terms  I  have  made  use  of,  I  now  go  beyond  them,  and 
affirm — 

I.  That  the  superior  power  of  bailing  for  felony,  claimed 
by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  is  founded  upon  the  opinion  of 
lawyers,  and  the  practice  of  the  court ;  that  the  assent  of  the 
legislature  to  this  power  is  merely  negative,  and  that  it  is  not 
supported  by  any  positive  provision  in  any  statute  whatsoever : 
if  it  be,  produce  the  statute. 

II.  Admitting  that  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
are  vested  with  a  discretionary  power  to  examine  and  judge  of 
circumstances  and  allegations  which  a  justice  of  the  peace 
is  not  permitted  to  consider,  I  affirm  that  the  judges,  in  the 
use  and  application  of  that  discretionary  power,  are  as  strictly 
bound  by  the  spirit,  intent,  and  meaning,  as  the  justice  of 
peace  is  by  the  words  of  the  legislature.  Favourable  circum- 
stances, alleged  before  the  judge,  may  justify  a  doubt  whe- 
ther the  prisoner  be  guilty  or  not;  and  where  the  guilt  is 
doubtful  a  presumption  of  innocence  should  in  general  be 
admitted.  But  when  any  such  probable  circumstances  are 
alleged,  they  alter  the  state  and  condition  of  the  prisoner. 
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Se  is  no  longer  that  aU'hut'Con'ci4Aed  felon,  whom  the  law 
intends,  and  who  hy  law  is  not  bailable  at  M.  If  no  cir* 
cumstances  whatsoever  are  alleged  in  his  fJEivour,  —  if  no 
allegation  whatsoever  he  made  to  lessen  the  force  of  that 
evidence  which  the  law  annexes  to  a  positive  charge  of  felony^ 
and  particularly  to  the  iact  of  being  taken  with  the  maner^ 
•^I  then  say  tiiat  the  lord  chief  justice  of  England  has  no 
more  right  to  hail  him  than  a  justice  of  peace.  The  discre- 
tion of  an  English  judge  is  not  of  mere  will  and  pleasure*— 
it  is  not  arbitrary — ^it  is  not  capricious ;  but,  as  that  great 
lawyer  (whose  authority  I  wish  you  respected  half  as  much  as 
I  do)  truly  says*,  "Discretion,  taken  as  it  ought  to  be,  is 
discemere  per  legem  quid  sit  justum.  If  it  be  not  directed 
by  the  right  line  qj  the  law,  it  is  a  crooked  cord,  and  ap« 
peareth  to  be  unlawful.'*  If  discretion  were  arbitrary  in  the 
judge,  he  might  introduce  whatever  novelties  he  thought 
proper;  but,  says  Lord  Coke,  ''Novelties  without  warrant 
of  precedents  are  not  to  be  allowed ;  some  certain  rules  are 
to  be  followed — Quicquid  judicis  authoritati  svhjiciturt  novi» 
tati  non  auhjicitur;"  and  this  sound  doctrine  is  applied  to  the 
Star  Chamber,  a  court  confessedly  arbitrary.  If  you  will 
abide  by  the  authority  of  this  great  man,  you  shall  have  all 
the  advantage  of  his  opinion  wherever  it  appears  to  favour 
you.  Excepting  the  plain,  express  meaning  of  the  legisla- 
ture, to  which  all  private  opinions  must  give  way,  I  desire  no 
better  judge  between  us  than  Lord  Coke. 

III.  I  ed^rm  that,  according  to  the  obvious,  indisputable 
meaning  of  the  legislature  repeatedly  expressed,  a  person 
positively  charged  with  feloniously  stealing,  and  taken  in 
flagrante  delicto,  with  the  stolen  goods  upon  him,  is  not 
bailable.  The  law  considers  him  as  differing  in  nothing  from 
a  convict  but  in  the  form  of  conviction,  and  (whatever  a  cor- 
rupt judge  may  do)  will  accept  of  no  security  but  the  confine- 
ment of  his  body  within  four  walls.  I  know  it  has  been 
alleged  in  your  favour  that  you  have  often  bailed  for  murders, 
rapes,  and  other  manifest  crimes.  Without  questioning  the 
fact,  I  shall  not  admit  that  you  are  to  be  justified  by  your 
own  example.  If  that  were  a  protection  to  you,  where  is  the 
crime  that,  as  a  judge,  you  might  not  now  securely  commit? 

*  i  Intl.  41.  66. 
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But  neither  shall  I  sufiFer  myself  to  he  drawn  aside  from  my 
present  argument,  nor  you  to  profit  by  your  own  wrong. 
To  prove  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  legislature  will 
require  a  minute  and  tedious  deduction.  To  investigate  a 
question  of  law  demands  some  labour  and  attention,  though 
very  little  genius  or  sagacity.  As  a  practical  profession  the 
study  of  the  law  requires  but  a  pioderate  portion  of  abilities. 
The  learning  of  a  pleader  is  usually  upon  a  level  with  his 
integrity.  The  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and  wrong 
contaracts  the  understanding  while  it  corrupts  the  heart. 
Subtlety  is  soon  mistaken  for  wisdom,  and  impunity  for 
virtue.  If  there  be  any  instances  upon  record,  as  some  there 
are  undoubtedly,  of  genius  and  morality  united  in  a  lawyer, 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  singularity,  and  operate  as 
exceptions. 

I  must  solicit  the  patience  of  my  readers.  This  is  no 
light  matter,  nor  is  it  any  more  susceptible  of  ornament  than 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Mansfield  is  capable  of  aggravation. 

As  the  law  of  bail,  in  charges  of  felony,  has  been  exactly 
ascertained  by  acts  of  the  legislature,  it  is  at  present  of  little 
consequence  to  inquire  how  it  stood  at  common  law  before 
the  statute  of  Westminster.  And  yet  it  is  worth  the  reader's 
attention  to  observe  how  nearly,  in  the  ideas  of  our  ancestors, 
the  circumstance  of  being  taken  vdth  the  maner  approached 
to  the  conviction  of  the  felon.  It  "  fixed  the  authoritative 
stamp  of  verisimilitude  upon  the  accusation,  and,  by  the 
common  law,  when  a  thief  was  taken  with  the  maner  (that  is, 
with  the  thing  stolen  upon  him  in  mahut)  he  might,  so 
detected,  flagrante  delicto ^  be  brought  into  court,  arraigned, 
and  tried  without  indictment;  as,  by  the  Danish  law,  he 
might  be  taken  and  hanged  upon  the  spot,  without  accusation 
or  trial."*  It  will  soon  appear  that  our  statute  law  in  this 
behalf,  though  less  summary  in  point  of  proceeding,  is 
directed  by  tiie  same  spirit.  In  one  instance  the  very  form 
is  adhered  to.  In  offences  relating  to  the  forest,  if  a  man 
was  taken  with  vert,  or  venison,  it  was  declared  to  be 
equivalent  to  indictment  f.  To  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
for  himself,  I  shall  state,  in  due  order,  the  several  statutes 
relative  to  bail  in  criminal  cases,  or  as  much  of  them  as  may 

*  Blachtone,  iv.  303. 

1 1  Ed.  III.  cap.  8--and  7  Bicli.  II.  cap.  4. 

VOL.  I.  O  G 
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be  material  to  the  point  in  question,  omitting  snperfluoos 
words.  If  I  misrepresent,  or  do  not  quote  with  fidelity,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  detect  me. 

The  statute  of  Westminster  the  first*,  in  1275,  sets  forth, 
that,  *'  Forasmuch  as  sherifiBs  and  others,  who  have  taken  and 
kept  in  prison  persons  detected  of  felony,  and  incontinent 
have  let  out  by  replevin  such  as  were  iwt  replevisahle,  because 
they  would  gain  of  the  one  party  and  grieve  the  other ;  and 
forasmuch  as  before  this  time  it  was  not  determined  which 
persons  were  replevisable  and  which  not,  it  is  provided,  and 
by  the  king  commanded,  that  such  prisoners,  &c.,  as  be  taken 
with  the  maner,  &c.j  or  for  manifest  offences,  shall  be  in  no 
wise  replevisable  by  the  common  writ,  nor  without  writ."t 
Lord  Coke,  in  his  exposition  of  the  last  part  of  this  quota- 
tion, accurately  distinguishes  between  replevy  by  the  common 
writ  or  ex  officio,  and  hail  by  the  King's  Bench.  The  words 
of  the  statute  certainly  do  not  extend  to  the  judges  of  that 
court.  But  besides  that  the  reader  will  soon  find  reason  to 
think  that  the  legislature,  in  their  intention,  made  no  dif- 
ference between  bailable  and  replevisahle,  Lord  Coke  himself 
(if  he  be  understood  to  mean  nothing  but  an  exposition  of  the 
statute  of  Westminster,  and  not  to  state  the  law  generally), 
does  not  adhere  to  his  own  distinction.  In  expounding  tiie 
other  offences  which,  by  this  statute,  are  declared  not  repU- 
visable,  he  constantly  uses  the  words  not  bailable.  ''  Tliat 
outlaws,  for  instance,  are  not  bailable  at  all;  that  persons 
who  have  abjured  the  realm  are  attainted  upon  their  own 
confession,  and  therefore  not  bailable  at  all  by  law;  that 
provers  are  not  bailable ;  that  notorious  felons  are  not  hail- 
abie.'*  The  reason  why  the  superior  courts  were  not  named 
in  the  statute  of  Westminster  was  plainly  this,  "  becaose 
anciently  most  of  the  business  touching  bailment  of  prisoners 
for  felony  or  misdemeanors  was  performed  by  the  sheriffs,  or 


*  '*  Videiwr  que  le  statute  de  mainprise  nest  que  rehersall  del 
ley" — Bro.  Mainp.  61. 

t  "  There  are  three  points  to  be  considered  in  the  constmction  of  all 
remedial  statotes — ^the  old  law,  the  mischief,  and  the  i«medy ; — that  is,  hov 
the  common  law  stood  at  the  making  of  iht  act,  what  the  mischief  was  fat 
which  the  common  law  did  not  provide,  and  what  remedy  the  parliament 
hath  provided  to  cure  this  mischief.  It  is  the  business  of  the  judges  so  to 
construe  the  act  as  to  suppress  the  mischief  and  advance  the  remedy." — 
BlacksUme,  i  87. 
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Special  bailiffs  of  liberties,  either  by  writ  or  virtute  officii;''  * 
consequently  the  superior  courts  had  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  commit  those  abuses  which  the  statute  imputes  to  the 
sheriffs.  With  submission  to  Doctor  Blackstone,  I  think  he 
has  fallen  into  a  contradiction  which,  in  terms  at  least, 
appears  irreconcilable.  After  enumerating  several  offences 
not  bailable,  he  asserts,  without  any  condition  or  limitation 
whatsoever,  "all  which  are  clearly  not  admissible  to  bail."f 
Yet  in  a  few  lines  after  he  says,  "  it  is  agreed  that  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  may  bail  for  any  crime  whatsoever,  according 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  case."  To  his  first  proposition  he 
should  have  added  by  sheriffs  or  justices,  otherwise  the  two 
propositions  contradict  each  other,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  is  absolute,  the  second  limited  by  a  con- 
sideration of  circumstances.  I  say  this  without  the  least 
intended  disrespect  to  the  learned  author.  His  work  is  of 
public  utility,  and  should  not  hastily  be  condemned. 

The  statute  of  17  Richard  II.  cap.  10,  in  1393,  sets  forth, 
that  "  Forasmuch  as  thieves  notoriously  defamed,  and  others, 
taken  with  the  maner,  by  their  long  abiding  in  prison  were 
delivered  by  charters,  and  favourable  inquests  procured,  to  the 
great  hinderance  of  the  people,  two  men  of  law  shall  be 
assigned  in  eveiy  commission  of  the  peace  to  proceed  to  the 
deliverance  of  such  felons,"  &c.  It  seems  by  this  act  that 
there  wcus  a  constant  struggle  between  the  legislature  and  the 
officers  of  justice.  Not  daring  to  admit  felons  taken  with 
the  maner  to  bail  or  mainprise,  they  evaded  the  law  by 
keeping  the  party  in  prison  a  long  time,  and  then  delivering 
him  without  due  trial. 

The  statute  of  1  Bichard  III.,  in  1483,  sets  forth,  that 
*•  Forasmuch  as  divers  persons  have  been  daily  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  suspicion  of  felony,  sometime  of  malice,  and 
sometime  of  a  light  suspicion,  and  so  kept  in  prison  without 
bail  or  mainprize,  be  it  ordained,  that  every  justice  of  peace 
shall  have  authority  by  his  discretion  to  let  such  prisoners 
and  persons  so  arrested  to  bail  or  mainprize."  By  this  act  it 
appears  that  there  had  been  abuses  in  matter  of  imprison- 
ment, and  that  the  legislature  meant  to  provide  for  the  imme- 
diate enlargement  of  persons  arrested  on  light  suspicion  of 
felony. 

•  2  Hale,  P.  C.  128.  186.  f  Blacigtone,  iv.  299. 

Gad 
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The  statute  of  8  Heniy  YJI.  in  1486,  declares,  that  *'  under 
colour  of  the  preceding  act  of  Richard  the  Third,  persons, 
such  as  were  not  nuUnpemable,  were  oftentimes  let  to  bail  or 
mainprize,  by  justices  of  the  peace,  whereby  many  murderers 
and  felons  escaped,  the  king,  &c.,  hath  ordained,  that  tbe  jas- 
tices  of  the  peace,  or  two  of  them  at  the  least  (whereof  one  to 
be  of  the  quorum)  have  authority  to  let  any  such  prisoners  or 
persons,  mainpernable  by  the  law,  to  bail  or  mainprize." 

The  statute  of  1st  and  2nd  of  PhUip  and  Mary,  in  1554, 
sets  forth,  that  **  notwithstanding  the  preceding  statute  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  one  justice  of  the  peace  hath  oftentimes, 
by  sinister  labour  and  means,  set  at  large  the  greatest  and 
notablest  offenders,  8u>ch  as  he  not  repUvisahle  hy  the  laws  of 
this  realm;  and  yet,  the  rather  to  hide  their  affections  in  that 
behalf,  have  signed  the  cause  of  their  apprehension  to  be  but 
only  for  suspicion  of  felony,  whereby  the  said  offenders  bave 
escaped  unpunished,  and  do  daily,  to  the  high  displeasure  of 
Almighty  God,  the  great  peril  of  the  king  and  queen's  true 
subjects,  and  encouragement  of  all  thieves  and  evil-doers; — 
for  reformation  whereof  be  it  enacted,  that  no  justices  of 
peace  shall  let  to  bail  or  mainprize  any  such  persons,  which, 
for  any  offence  by  them  committed,  be  declared  not  to  be 
replevised  or  bailed,  or  be  forbidden  to  be  replevised  or  hailed 
by  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  first;  and,  furthermore, 
that  any  persons  arrested  for  manslaughter  or  felony,  being 
bailable  hy  the  law,  shall  not  be  let  to  bail  or  mainprize  by 
any  justices  of  peace,  but  in  the  form  thereinafter  prescribed." 
In  the  two  preceding  statutes,  the  words  haUahle,  replemabUf 
and  mainpernable  are  used  synonymously*,  or  promiscuously 
to  express  the  same  single  intention  of  the  legislature,  viz., 
not  to  accept  of  any  security  but  the  body  of  the  offender;  and 
when  the  latter  statute  prescribes  the  form  in  which  persons 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  felony  (being  bailfJ>le  by  the  law)  may 
be  let  to  bail,  it  evidently  supposes  that  there  are  some  cases 
not  bailable  by  the  law.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  I 
attribute  to  the  legislature  an  appearance  of  inaccuracy  in  the 
use  of  terms,  merely  to  serve  my  present  purpose.  But,  in 
truth,  it  would  make  more  forcibly  for  my  argument  to  pre- 
sume that  the  legislature  were  constantly  aware  of  the  strict 

*  2  JSTaZtf,  P.  0.  ii  121     .,•; 
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legal  distinction  between  bail  and  replevy,  and  that  they 
always  meant  to  adhere  to  it*;  for  if  it  be  true  that  replevy  is 
by  the  sheriffs,  and  bail  by  the  higher  courts  at  Westminster 
(which  I  think  no  lawyer  will  deny),  it  follows  that,  when  the 
legislature  expressly  say  that  any  particular  ofiFence  is  by  law 
not  bailable,  the  superior  courts  are  comprehended  in  the  pro- 
hibition, and  bound  by  it.  Otherwise,  unless  there  was  a 
positive  exception  of  the  superior  courts  (which  I  afi&rm  there 
never  was  in  any  statute  relative  to  bail),  the  legislature  would 
grossly  contradict  themselves,  and  the  manifest  intention  of 
the  law  be  evaded.  It  is  an  established  rule  that,  when  the 
law  is  special,  and  the  reason  of  it  general,  it  is  to  be  generally 
understood ;  and  though,  by  custom,  a  latitude  be  allowed  to 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  (to  consider  circumstances  inductive 
of  a  doubt  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty  or  innocent),  if  this 
latitude  be  taken  aa  an  arbitrary  power  to  bail,  when  no  cir- 
cumstances whatsoever  are  alleged  in  favour  of  the  prisoner, 
it  is  a  power  without  right,  and  a  daring  violation  of  the  whole 
English  law  of  bail. 

The  Act  of  the  31st  of  Charles  the  Second  (commonly 
called  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act)  particularly  declares  that  it  is 
not  meant  to  extend  to  treason  or  felony  plainly  and  specially 
expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment.  The  prisoner  is 
therefore  left  to  seek  his  habeas  corpus  at  common  law ;  and 
so  far  was  the  legislature  from  supposing  that  persons  (com- 
mitted for  treason  or  felony  plainly  and  specially  expressed  in 
the  warrant  of  commitment)  could  be  let  to  bail  by  a  single 
judge,  or  by  the  whole  court,  that  this  very  act  provides  a 
remedy  for  such  persons  in  case  they  are  not  indicted  in  the 
course  of  th6  term  or  session  subsequent  to  their  commitment. 
The  law  neither  suffers  them  to  be  enlarged  before  trial,  nor 
to  be  imprisoned  after  the  time  in  which  fliey  ought  regularly 
to  be  tried.  In.  this  case  the  law  says,  "  It  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  and  for  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and 
justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  general  gaol  delivery,  and 
they  are  hereby  required,  upon  motion  to  them  made  in  open 
court,  the  last  day  of  the  term,  session,  or  gaol  delivery,  either 
by  the  prisoner  or  any  one  in  his  behalf,  to  set  at  liberty  the 

*  Vide  2  List,  150. 186. — "The  word  replevisdble  never  signifies  hail- 
aJble.  Bailable  is  in  a  court  of  record  by  tlie  king's  justices ;  but  replevisa- 
Me  is  by  the  BhsnS."—Selden,  State  Tr.,  vii  149. 
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prisoner  upon  bail ;  unless  it  appear  to  the  judges  and  justices, 
upon  oath  made,  that  the  witnesses  for  the  king  coold  not  be 
produced  the  same  term,  sessions,  or  gaol  deliveiy."  Upon 
the  whole  of  this  article  I  obserFC — 

1.  That  the  provision  made  in  the  first  part  of  it  would  be 
in  a  great  measure  useless  and  nugatory  if  any  single  judge 
might  have  bailed  the  prisoner  ex  ofhitrio,  during  the  vacation ; 
or  if  the  court  might  have  bailed  him  immediatelj  after  tiie 
commencement  of  the  term  or  sessions.  2.  When  the  law 
says.  It  Bhall  (ind  may  be  lawful  to  bail  for  fdony  under  par- 
ticular ciroumstanoea,  we  must  presume  that,  before  the  passing 
of  that  act,  it  vras  not  lawful  to  bail  under  those  circumstances. 
The  terms  used  by  the  legislature  are  enacting,  not  declara- 
tory. 3.  Notwithstanding  the  party  may  have  been  impri- 
soned during  the  greatest  part  of  tbe  vacation,  and  during  the 
whole  session,  the  court  are  expressly  forbidden  to  bail  him 
from  that  session  to  the  next,  if  oath  be  made  that  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  king  could  not  be  produced  that  same  term  or 
sessions. 

Having  faithfully  stated  the  several  acts  of  parliament 
relative  to  bail  in  criminal  cases,  it  may  be  useful  to  the 
reader  to  take  a  short  historical  review  of  the  law  of  bail, 
through  its  various  gradations  and  improvements. 

By  the  ancient  common  law,  before  and  since  the  Conquest, 
all  felonies  were  bailable  till  murder  was  excepted  by  statute ; 
so  that  persons  might  be  admitted  to  bail,  before  conviction, 
almost  in  every  case.  The  statute  of  Westminster  says  that, 
before  that  time,  it  had  not  been  determined  which  offences 
were  replevisable  and  which  were  not,  whether  by  the  common 
writ  de  homine  replegiando,  or  ex  officio  by  the  sheriff.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  abuses  arising  from  this  unlimited 
power  of  replevy,  dreadful  as  they  were  aud  destructive  to  the 
peace  of  society,  were  not  corrected  or  taken  notice  of  by  the 
legislature  until  the  Commons  of  the  kingdom  had  obtained  a 
share  in  it  by  their  representatives ;  but  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  scarce  begun  to  exist  when  these  formidable  abuses 
were  corrected  by  the  statute  of  Westminster.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the*  mischief  had  been  severely  felt  by  the 
people,  although  no  remedy  had  been  provided  for  it  by  the 
Norman  kings  or  barons.  "  The  iniquity  of  tbe  times  was  so 
great,  as  it  even  forced  the  subjects  to  forego  that  which  was 
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in  account  a  great  liberty,  to  stop  the  course  of  a  growing 
mischief."*  The  preamble  of  the  statutes  made  by  the  J&rst 
parliament  of  Edward  the  First  assigns  the  reason  of  calling 
it :  "  because  the  people  had  been  otherwise  entreated  than 
they  ought  to  be,  the  peace  less  kept,  the  laws  less  used,  and 
offenders  lesf  punislied  than  they  ought  to  be,  by  reason  whereof 
the  people  feared  less  to  ofifend;"t  ^^^  the  first  attempt  to 
reform  these  various  abuses  was  by  contractrng  the  power  of 
replevying  felons. 

For  above  two  centuries  following  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  alteration  was  made  in  the  law  of  bail,  except  that  being 
taken  with  vert  or  venison  was  declared  to  be  equivalent  to 
indictment.  The  legislature  adhered  firmly  to  the  spirit  of 
the  statute  of  Westminster.  The  statute  of  27th  of  Edward 
the  First  directs  the  justices  of  assize  to  inquire  and  punish 
officers  bailing  such  as  were  not  bailable.  As  for  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts,  it  is  probable  that,  in  those  days,  they 
thought  themselves  bound  by  the  obvious  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  legislature.  They  considered  not  so  much  to  what  par- 
ticular persons  the  prohibition  was  addressed,  as  what  the 
thing  was  which  the  legislature  meant  to  prohibit,  well 
knowing  that  in  law,  quando  aliquid  prohibetur,  prohibetur  et 
omne,  per  quod  devenitur  ad  UVud.  "  When  anything  is  for- 
bidden, all  the  means  by  which  the  same  thing  may  be  com- 
passed or  done  are  equally  forbidden." 

By  the  statute  of  Richard  the  Third  the  power  of  bailing 
was  a  little  enlarged.  Every  justice  of  peace  was  authorized 
to  bail  for  felony ;  but  they  were  expressly  confined  to  persons 
arrested  on  light  suspicion;  and  even  this  power,  so  limited, 
was  found  to  produce  such  inconveniences  that,  in  three  years 
after,  the  legislature  found  it  necessary  to  repeal  it.  Instead 
of  trusting  any  longer  to  a  single  justice  of  peace,  the  act  of 
3rd  Henry  VII.  repeals  the  preceding  act,  and  directs  "that 
no  prisoner  {of  those  who  are  mainpernable  by  the  law)  shall 
be  let  to  bail  or  main^prize  by  less  than  two  justices,  whereof 
one  to  be  of  the  quorum."  And  so  indispensably  necessary 
was  this  provision  thought  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  for  the  security  and  peace  of  society,  that  at  this  time  an 
oath  was  proposed  by  the  king,  to  be  taken  by  the  knights 

•  Selden,  by  N.  Bacon,,  182.  +  Parliaimntary  History,  L  82. 
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and  esquires  of  his  household,  hj  the  memhers  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  hy  the  peers  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
accepted  and  sworn  to  quati  und  voce  hy  them  all,  which, 
among  other  engagements,  hinds  them  "  not  to  let  any  man 
to  hail  or  mainprize,  knowing  and  deeming  him  to  he  a  felon, 
upon  your  honour  and  worship.  So  help  you  God  and  all 
saints."* 

In  ahout  half  a  century,  however,  even  these  provisions 
were  found  insuflBcient.  The  act  of  Henry  the  Seventh  was 
evaded,  and  the  legislature  once  more  obliged  to  interpose. 
The  act  of  1st  and  Und  of  Philip  and  Mary  takes  away 
entirely  from  the  justices  all  power  of  bailing  for  offences 
declared  not  bailable  by  the  statute  of  Westminster. 

The  illegal  imprisonment  of  several  persons  who  had 
refused  to  contribute  to  a  loan  exacted  by  Charles  the  First, 
and  the  delay  of  the  habeas  corpus  and  subsequent  refusal  to 
bail  them,  constituted  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
grievances  of  that  reign.  Yet  when  the  House  of  Commons 
which  met  in  the  year  1628  resolved  upon  measures  of  the 
most  firm  and  strenuous  resistance  to  the  power  of  imprison- 
ment assumed  by  the  king  or  privy  council,  and  to  the  refusal 
to  bail  the  party  on  the  return  of  the  habeas  corpus,  they  did 
expressly,  in  all  their  resolutions,  make  an  exception  of  com- 
mitments where  the  cause  of  the  restraint  was  expressed, 
and  did  by  law  justify  the  commitment.  The  reason  oi  this 
distinction  is  that,  whereas  when  the  cause  of  commitment  is 
expressed,  the  crime  is  then  known,  and  the  offender  must 
be  brought  to  the  ordinary  trial ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  no  cause 
of  commitment  be  expressed,  and  the  prisoner  be  thereupon 
remanded,  it  may  operate  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  This 
contest  with  Charles  the  First  produced  the  act  of  the  16th 
of  that  king,  by  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  are 
directed,  within  three  days  after  the  return  of  the  hahem 
corpus^  to  examine  and  determine  the  legality  of  any  commit- 
ment by  the  king  or  privy  council,  and  to  do  what  to  jvstiee 
shaU  appertain  in  delivering,  bailing,  or  remanding  the  pn- 
soner.  Now,  it  seems,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  judge  to  do 
what  appertains  to  justice.  The  same  scandalous  traffic  in 
which  we  have  seen  the  privilege  of  parliament  exerted  or 

*  Parliamentary  History,  ii.  419. 
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relaxed  to  gratify  the  present  humour,  or  to  serve  the  imme- 
diate purpose,  of  the  crown,  is  introduced  into  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  magistrate,  it  seems,  has  now  no  rule 
to  follow  hut  the  dictates  of  personal  enmity,  national  par- 
tiality, or  perhaps  the  most  prostituted  corruption. 

To  complete  this  historical  inquiry  it  only  remains  to  he 
ohserved,  tnat  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  Slst  of  Charles  the 
Second,  so  justly  considered  as  another  magna  charta  of  the 
kingdom,  "extends  only  to  the  case  of  commitments  for 
such  criminal  charge  as  can  produce  no  inconvenience  to 
puhlic  justice  hy  a  temporary  enlargement  of  the  prisoner."* 
So  careful  were  the  legislature,  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  providing  for  the  liherty  of  the  subject,  not  to  fur- 
nish any  colour  or  pretence  for  violating  or  evading  the  esta- 
blished law  of  bail  in  the  higher  criminal  offences.  But  the 
exception,  stated  in  the  body  of  the  act,  puts  the  matter  out 
of  all  doubt.  After  directing  the  judges  how  they  are  to 
proceed  to  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner  upon  recognizance 
and  surety,  having  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  prisoner  and 
nature  of  the  offence,  it  is  expressly  added,  "  unless  it  shall 
appear  to  the  said  lord  chancellor,  &c.,  that  the  party  so  com- 
mitted is  detained  for  such  matters  or  offences  for  the  which 

BY  THE   LAW  THE   PRISONER  IS   NOT   BAILABLE." 

When  the  laws,  plain  of  themselves,  are  thus  illustrated 
by  facts,  and  their  uniform  meaning  established  by  history, 
we  do  not  want  the  authority  of  opinions,  however  respectable, 
to  inform  our  judgment  or  to  confirm  our  belief.  But  I  am 
determined  that  you  shall  have  no  escape.  Authority  of 
every  sort  shall  be  produced  against  you,  from  Jacob  to  Lord 
Coke,  from  the  dictionary  to  the  classic.  In  vain  shall  you 
appeal  from  those  upright  judges  whom  you  disdain  to  imi- 
tate, to  those  whom  you  have  made  your  example.  With  one 
voice  they  all  condemn  you. 

"To  be  taken  with  the  maner,  is  where  a  thief,  having 
stolen  anything,  is  taken  with  the  same  about  him,  as  it  were 
in  his  hands,  which  is  called  flagrante  delicto.  Such  a  cri- 
minal is  not  bailahle  hy  law.'* — -Jacob,  under  the  word  Matter, 

"  Those  who  are  taken  with  the  maner  are  excluded  by  the 
statute  of  Westminster  from  the  benefit  of  a  replevin." — 
Hawkins'  P.  C.  ii.  98. 

*  BlacisUme,  it.  137. 
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''  Of  fuch  heinous  offences  bo  one,  who  is  notoiiouslj 
guilty,  seems  to  be  baUahle  by  the  intent  of  this  statute.  "— 
Hawkins'  P.  (7.  99. 

"  The  common  prtctice  and  allowed  general  rale  is,  that 
bail  is  only  then  proper  where  it  stands  indifferent  whether 
the  party  were  guilty  or  innocent." — Ibid. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  bailing  of  a  person,  who  is  not 
bailable  by  law  is  punishable,  either  at  common  law  as  a  neg- 
ligent escape,  or  as  an  offence  against  the  seyeral  statutes  rek- 
tive  to  bail."— Bid.  89. 

*'  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  neither  the  judges  of  this 
nor  of  any  other  superior  court  of  justice  are  strictlj  within 
the  purview  of  that  statute,  yet  they  will  always,  in  their 
discretion,  pay  a  due  regard  to  it,  and  not  admit  a  person  to 
bail  who  is  expressly  declared  by  it  irreplevisable,  without 
some  particular  circumstance  in  his  favour  ;  and  therefore  it 
seems  difficult  to  find  an  instance  where  persons  attamted  of 
felony,  or  notoriously  guilty  of  treason  or  manslaughter,  &c., 
by  their  own  confession  or  otherwise,  have  been  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  bail  without  some  special  motive  to  the  coort  to 
grantit."— JR^W.  114. 

"  If  it  appears  that  any  man  hath  injury  or  wrong  by  his 
imprisonment,  we  have  power  to  deliver  and  discharge  him ; 
if  otherwise,  he  is  to  be  remanded  by  us  to  prison  again." — 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hyde — State  Trials,  vii.  115. 

"  The  statute  of  Westminster  was  especially  for  direction 
to  the  sheriffis  and  others,  but  to  say  courts  of  justice  are 
excluded  from  this  statute,  I  conceive  it  cannot  be." — Attorney- 
General  Heath^State  Trials,  133. 

"  The  court,  upon  review  of  the  return,  judgeth  of  the 
sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  it.  If  they  think  the  prisoner 
in  law  to  be  bailable,  he  is  committed  to  the  marshal  and 
bailed  ;  if  not,  he  is  remanded."  Through  that  whole  debate 
the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  was,  that  no  cause 
of  commitment  was  expressed  in  the  warrant;  but  it  was 
uniformly  admitted  by  their  counsel  that,  if  the  cause  of  com- 
mitment had  been  expressed  for  treason  or  felony,  the  court 
would  then  have  done  right  in  remanding  them. 

The  Attorney-General  having  urged,  before  a  committee  of 
both  Houses,  that,  in  Beckwith's  case  and  others,  the  lords  of 
the  council  sent  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to 
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bail,  it  was  replied  hj  the  managers  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  this  waa  of  no  moment,  "for  that  either  the 
prisoner  was  bailable  by  ike  law  or  not  bcalaUe ;  if  bailable 
by  the  law,  then  he  was  to  be  bailed  without  any  such  letter ; 
if  not  bailable  by  the  law,  then  plainly  the  judges  could  not 
have  bailed  him  upon  the  letter  without  breach  of  their  oath, 
which  is,  ihaJt  they  are  to  do  justice  according  to  the  law,  dc" 
— State  Trials,  vii.  176. 

^*  So  that,  in  bailing  upon  such  offences  of  the  highest 
nature^  a  kind  of  discretion  rather  than  a  constant  law  hath 
been  exercised  when  it  stands  wholly  indifferent  in  the  eye  of 
the  court,  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty  or  not." — Selden — 
StaU  Trials,  vii.  230-1. 

"  I  deny  that  a  mem  is  always  bailable  when  imprisonment 
is  imposed  upon  him  for  custody." — Attorney-General  Heath — 
State  Trials,  238.  By  these  quotations  from  the  State  Trials, 
though  otherwise  not  of  authority,  it  appears  plainly  that,  in 
regard  to  bailahle  or  not  bailable,  all  parties  agreed  in  ad- 
mitting one  proposition  as  incontrovertible. 

**  In  relation  to  capital  offences,  there  are  especially  these 
acts  of  parliameiit,  that  are  the  common  landmarks*  touching 
offences  bailable  or  not  bailable." — Hale's  P.  C.  n.  127. 
The  enumeration  includes  the  several  acts  cited  in  this 
paper. 

"  Persons  taken  with  the  manouvre  are  not  bailable,  because 
it  is  furtum  manifestum,'' — Ibid.  133. 

"  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  of  a  high  nature ;  for,  if 
persons  be  wrongfully  committed,  they  are  to  be  discharged 
upon  this  writ  returned,  or  if  bailable,  they  are  to  be  bailed ; 
if  not  bailable,  they  are  to  be  committed" — Ibid.  143.  This 
doctrine  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  refers  immediately  to 
the  superior  courts  from  whence  the  writ  issues.  "  After  the 
return  is  filed  the  court  is  either  to  discharge  or  bail,  or 
commit  him,  as  the  nature  of  the  cause  requires."  — 
Ibid.  146. 

"If  bail  be  granted  otherwise  than  the  law  aUoweth,  the 
party  that  alloweth  the  same  shall  be  fined,  imprisoned, 
render  damages,  or  forfeit  his  place,  as  the  case  shall  re- 
quire."— Selden,  by  N.  Bacon,  182. 

*  It  haa  been  the  itndy  o£  Lord  Hansfield  to  lemove  Iftndmukfl. 
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**  This  indaces  an  absolute  necessity  of  expressing  upon 
every  commitment  the  reason  for  which  it  is  made,  that  the 
court,  upon  a  habeas  corpus^  may  examine  into  its  validity, 
and,  according  to  the  circutnstances  of  the  case,  may  dis- 
charge, admit  to  bail,  or  remand  the  prisoner."  —  Black' 
stone,  iii.  133. 

'*  Marriot  was  committed  for  forging  indorsements  upon 
bank  bills,  and,  upon  a  habeas  corpus,  was  bailed,  because  the 
crime  was  only  a  great  misdemeanor ;  for,  though  the  forging 
the  bills  be  felony,  yet  forging  the  indorsement  is  not."— 
SaUceld^L  104. 

'*  Appell  de  mahem,  &c.,  ideo  ne  fuit  lesse  a  bailie,  nient 
plus  que  in  appell  de  robbery  ou  murder ;  quod  nota,  et  que 
in  robry  et  murder  le  partie  n'est  baillable." — Bro.  Main- 
prise, 67. 

*'  The  intendment  of  the  law  in  bails  is  quod  stat  indif- 

ferenter,  whether  he  be  guilty  or  no ;  but  when  he  is  convict 

by  verdict  or  confession,  then  he  must  be  deemed  in  law  to 

be  guilty  of  the  felony,  and  therefore  not  bailable  at  all.** — 

Coke  ii.  Inst.  188— iv.  178. 

"  Bail  is  quando  stat  indifferenter,  and  not  when  the  offence 
is  open  and  manifest." — 2  Inst.  189. 

"  In  this  case  non  stat  indifferenter,  whether  he  be  guilty 
or  no,  being  taken  with  the  maner,  that  is  with  the  thing 
stolen,  as  it  were  in  his  hand." — Ibid. 

"  If  it  appeareth  that  this  imprisonment  be  just  and  law- 
ful, he  shall  be  remanded  to  the  former  gaoler;  but,  if  it 
shall  appear  to  the  court  that  he  was  imprisoned  against  the 
law  of  the  land,  they  ought  by  force  of  the  statute  to  deliver 
him ;  if  it  be  doubtful  and  under  consideration,  he  may  be 
baaed."— 2  Inst.  55. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  load  the  reader  with  any  further  quota- 
tions. If  these  authorities  are  not  deemed  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish the  doctrine  maintained  in  this  paper,  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  law  books  or  to  the  opinions  of 
judges.  They  are  not  the  authorities  by  which  Lord  Mans- 
field will  abide.  He  assumes  an  arbitrary  power  of  doing 
right,  and,  if  he  does  wrong,  it  lies  only  between  God  and  his 
conscience. 

Now,  my  Lord,  although  I  have  great  faith  in  the  pre- 
ceding argument,  I  will  not  say  that  every  minute  part  of  it 
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is  absolutely  invulnerable.  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  practice  of  a  certain  court  directed  by  your  example,  as  it 
is  governed  by  your  authority,  to  think  there  ever  yet  was  an 
argument,  however  conformable  to  law  and  reason,  in  which 
a  cunning  quibbling  attorney  might  not  discover  a  flaw. 
But,  taking  the  whole  of  it  together,  I  afl&rm  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  mass  of  demonstration  than  which  nothing  more  com- 
plete or  satisfactory  can  be  offered  to  the  human  mind. 
How  an  evasive  indirect  reply  will  stand  with  your  reputa- 
tion, or  how  far  it  will  answer  in  point  of  defence  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  is  worth  your  consideration.  If,  after 
all  that  has  been  said,  it  should  still  be  maintained  that  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  bailing  felons,  are  exempted  from 
all  legal  rules  whatsoever,  and  that  the  judge  has  no  direction 
to  pursue  but  his  private  affections  or  mere  unquestionable 
will  and  pleasure,  it  vnll  follow  plainly  that  the  distinction 
between  bailable  and  not  bailable  uniformly  expressed  by  the 
legislature,  current  through  all  our  law  books  and  admitted 
by  all  our  great  lawyers  without  exception,  is  in  one  sense  a 
nugatory,  in  another  a  pernicious  distinction.  It  is  nugatory, 
as  it  supposes  a  difference  in  the  bailable  quality  of  offences, 
when,  in  effect,  the  distinction  refers  only  to  the  rank  of  the 
magistrate.  It  is  pernicious,  as  it  implies  a  rule  of  law 
which  yet  the  judge  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  least  regard  to, 
and  impresses  an  idea  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the 
judge  is  wiser  and  greater  than  the  law. 

It  remains  only  to  apply  the  law  thus  stated  to  the  fact  in 
question.  By  an  authentic  copy  of  the  mittimus^  it  appears 
that  John  Eyre  was  committed  for  felony  plainly  and  speci- 
ally expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment.  He  was 
charged  before  Alderman  Halifax,  by  the  oath  of  Thomas 
Fielding,  William  Holder,  William  Payne,  and  William 
Nash  for  feloniously  stealing  eleven  quires  of  writing-paper, 
value  six  shillings,  the  property  of  Thomas  Beach,  &c. 
By  the  examinations  upon  oath  of  the  four  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  mittimus,  it  was  proved  that  large  quantities  of 
paper  had  been  missed,  and  that  eleven  quires  (previously 
marked,  from  a  suspicion  that  Eyre  was  the  thief,)  were  found 
upon  him.  Many  other  quires  of  paper  marked  in  the  same 
manner  were  found  at  his  lodgings ;  and,  after  he  had  been 
some  time  in  Wood  Street  Compter,  a  key  was  found  in  his 
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room  tiiere,  wbich  oppeftred  to  be  a  key  to  tlsie  closet  at 
Guildhall,  from  whence  the  paper  was  stolen.  When  asked 
itbat  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence,  his  only  aostrer  was, 
*' J  hope  you  mil  hail  me"  Mr.  Holder,  the  clerk,  replied, 
*'  That  18  impossible.  There  never  was  an  instance  of  H  vHm 
ths  stolen  goods  were  found  upon  the  thief  J^  The  lord  mayor 
was  then  applied  to,  and  refused  to  bail  him.  Of  all  these 
circumstances  it  was  your  duty  to  have  informed  yoorself 
minutely.  The  fact  was  remarikable,  and  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  city  of  London  was  known  to  hare  refused  to 
bail  the  offender.  To  justify  your  compliance  with  the  soli- 
citations of  your  three  oountiymen,  it  shonld  be  proved  that 
such  allegations  were  offered  to  you  in  behalf  of  their  asso- 
ciate as  honestly  and  bond  fide  reduced  it  to  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  indifference  whether  the  prisoner  was  innocent  or 
guilty.  Was  anything  offered  by  the  Scotch  triumvirate  that 
tended  to  invalidate  the  positive  charge  made  against  bim  by 
four  credible  witnesses  upon  oath  ?  Was  it  even  insinuated 
to  you,  either  by  himself  or  his  bail,  that  no  felony  was  com- 
mitted, or  that  he  was  not  the  felon ;  that  the  stolen  goods 
were  not  found  upon  him,  or  that  he  was  only  the  receiver, 
not  knowing  them  to  be  stolen?  Or,  in  short,  did  they 
attempt  to  produce  any  evidence  of  his  insanity?  To  all 
these  questions  I  answer  for  you,  without  the  least  fear  of 
contradiction,  positively  NO.  From  the  moment  he  was 
arrested  he  never  entertained  any  hope  of  acquittal;  there- 
fore thought  of  nothing  but  obtaining  bail,  that  he  might 
have  time  to  settle  his  affairs,  convey  his  fortune  to  another 
country,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  comfort  and 
affluence  abroad.  In  this  prudential  scheme  of  future  ha^^- 
ness  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  most  readily  and 
heartily  concurred.  At  sight  of  so  much  virtue  in  distress 
your  natural  benevolence  took  the  alarm.  Such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Eyre,  struggling  with  adversity,  must  always  be  an 
interesting  scene  to  Lord  Mansfield.  Or  was  it  tha,t  libew 
anxiety  by  which  your  whole  life  has  been  distinguished  to 
enlarge  tiie  liberty  of  the  subject?  My  Lord,  we  did  not 
want  this  new  instance  of  the  liberality  of  your  principles* 
We  already  knew  what  kind  of  subjects  they  were  for  whose 
liberty  you  were  anxious.  At  all  events  the  public  are  much 
indebted  to  you  for  fixing  a  price  at  which  felony  may  be 
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committed  -with  impttnity.  You  bound  a  felon,  notoriously- 
worth  thirty  thousand  pounds,  in  the  sum  of  three  hundred. 
With  your  natural  turn  to  equity,  and  knowing  as  you  are  in 
the  doctrine  of  precedents,  you  undoubtedly  meant  to  settle 
the  proportion  between  the  fortune  of  the  felon  and  the  fine 
by  which  he  may  compound  for  his  felony.  The  ratio  now 
upon  record,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  under  the  auspices 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  is  exactly  one  to  a  hundred.  My  Lord, 
-without  intending  it,  you  have  laid  a  cruel  restraint  upon  the 
genius  of  your  countrymen.  In  the  warmest  indulgence  of 
their  passions  they  have  an  eye  to  the  expense,  and,  if  their 
other  virtues  fail  us,  we  have  a  resource  in  their  economy. 

By  taking  so  trifling  a  security  from  John  Eyre,  you  in- 
Tited  and  manifestly  exhorted  him  to  escape.  Although  in 
bailable  cases,  it  be  usual  to  take  four  securities,  you  left  him 
in  the  custody  of  three  Scotchmen,  whom  he  might  have 
easily  satisfied  for  conniving  at  his  retreat.  "That  he  did  not 
make  use  of  the  opportunity  you  industriously  gave  him, 
neither  justifies  your  conduct,  nor  can  it  be  any  way  accounted 
for,  but  by  his  excessive  and  monstrous  avarice.  Any  other 
man,  but  this  bosom  friend  of  three  Scotchmen,  would  gladly 
have  sacrificed  a  few  hundred  pounds,  rather  than  submit  to 
the  infamy  of  pleading  guilty  in  open  court.  It  is  possible^ 
indeed,  that  he  might  have  flattered  himself,  and  not  un- 
reasonably, with  the  hopes  of  a  pardon.  That  he  would  have 
been  pardoned  seems  more  than  probable  if  I  had  not  directed 
the  public  attention  to  the  leading  step  you  took  in  favour  of 
him.  In  the  present  gentle  reign,  we  well  know  what  use 
has  been  made  of  the  lenity  of  the  court  and  of  the  mercy  of 
the  crown.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  accepts  of 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  property  of  a  felon  taken  in  the 
fact,  as  a  recognizance  for  his  appearance.  Your  brother 
Smythe  browbeats  a  jury,  and  forces  them  to  alter  their  ver- 
dict, by  which  they  had  found  a  Scotch  serjeant  guilty  of  mur- 
der; and  though  the  Kennedys  were  convicted  of  a  most 
deliberate  and  atrocious  murder,  they  still  had  a  claim  to  the 
royal  mercy*.    They  were  saved  by  the  chastity  of  their  con- 

*  The  case  of  the  Kennedys  is  stated  in  note^  an^e,  p.  302.  That  of 
John  Taylor  is  as  follows  : — He  was  a  serjeant  in  the  firsti  or  royal  Scots 
regiment  of  foot,  and  was  tried  at  the  Gnildford  summer  assizes  in  the 
year  1770,  for  the  murder  of  James  Smithy  the  master  of  the  Wheatsheaf^ 
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nexions.     They  had  a  sister ; — yet  it  was  not  her  beauty,  bat 
the  pliancy  of  her  virtue  that  recommended  her  to  the  king. 

near  Weitminster  Bridge.     It  appeared  upon  the  trial,  that  the  deceased 
had  uttered  some  aggravating  expressions  against  the  Scots ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  prisoner  heiug  suddenly  thrown  off  his  guard,  drew  his  sw^ord 
and  stahhed  him.     The  jury,  after  deliberating  a  considerable  time,  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  on  which  Mr.  Baron  Smythe  expressed  his  surprise, 
adding,  that  he  had  told  them  it  was  only  manslaughter,  and  desired  that  a 
tpedal  yerdict  should  be  drawn  up,  which  the  inHmidated  jury  signed.     On 
this  Mr.  Jasper  Smith,  a  near  relation  of  the  deceased,  addressed  the  court 
in  the  following  words  : — "  My  Lord,  I  am  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  unfor- 
tunate man  who  was  murdered.     I  always  thought,  my  Lord,  when  a  ver- 
dict was  once  given  it  was  unalterable,  but  by  the  present  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, there  need  not  have  been  any  jury  at  all.     It  is  as  plain  a  murder 
as  can  be,  and  I  am  persuaded  your  Lordship  thinks  so."    To  this  speech 
no  reply  was  given.     The  decision  of  the  judge,  in  the  above  case,  occa- 
lioned  some  severe  animadversions  on  his  conduct,  and  several  queries  were 
addressed  to  him  upon  the  subject,  which  were  repeatedly  inserted  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  so  as  to  become  extremely  conspicuous.     This  account, 
however,  extracted  from  that  paper,  does  not  seem  to  contain  the  whole  train 
of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  this  unfortunate  catastrophe,  for  when 
Taylor  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  February  8,  1771,  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  read  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  as  taken  down  by  Baron 
Smythe,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  observed,  that  it  appeared  that  the  pri- 
soner had  been  three  times  assaulted  by  Smith,  the  deceased,  collared  and 
violently  thrown  backward  upon  a  bench  without  any  provocation,  turned 
out  of  the  house,  and  called  by  the  most  opprobrious  names ;  and  farther, 
that  when  out  in  the  street,  he  was  pursued  and  attacked  by  two  men, 
before  he  offered  to  draw  his  sword ;  from  which  circumstances  the  court 
was  unanimously  of  opinion  that  he  had  only  been  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
and  sentenced  him  to  be  burnt  in  the  hand,  which  was  performed  accord- 
ingly, behind  the  bar.     Mr.  Dunning,  also,  a  strong  oppositionist,  defended 
Mr.  Baron  Smythe's  conduct  in  respect  to  the  trial  alluded  to  by  Junius,  in 
a  speech  spoken  on  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn,  December  6, 
1770,  ''for  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  fuid  the 
proceedings  of  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  particularly  in  cases  relating 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  constitutional  power  and  duty  of  juries." 
Mr.  Dunning's  words  are  as  follow : — "  It  is  not  that  the  characters  of  the 
judges  are  not  traduced  by  groundless  accusations  and  scandalous  aspersions. 
These  are  grievances  which  every  one  sees,  and  every  one  laments.     Judge 
Smythe,  for  example,  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  very  injuriously  treated. 
His  conduct  in  trying  the  Scotch  serjeant  at  Guildford,  for  which  he  has 
been  so  much  abused  in  print,  and  now  arraigned  in  Parliament,  was,  in  my 
opinion,  very  fair  and  honourable.     I  was  consulted  on  the  affair  as   an 
advocate,  and  I  must  say  that  I  perfectly  coincided  with  him  in  sentiment. 
Had  I  been  in  his  place,  I  must  have  fallen  under  the  same  odium,  for  my 
conscience  would  not  have  allowed  me  to  use  any  other  language  but  that  of 
Baron  Smythe." 
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The  holy  author  of  our  religion  was  seen  in  the  company  of 
sinners  ;  but  it  was  his  gracious  purpose  to  convert  them  from 
their  sins.  Another  man,  who  in  the  ceremonies  of  our  faith 
might  give  lessons  to  the  great  enemy  of  it,  upon  different 
principles  keeps  much  the  same  company.  He  advertises  for 
patients,  collects  all  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  turns  a 
royal  palace  into  an  hospital  for  incurables.  A  man  of  honour 
has  no  ticket  of  admission  at  St.  James's.  They  receive  him, 
like  a  virgin  at  the  Magdalen ; — Go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

My  charge  against  you  is  now  made  good.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, be  ready  to  answer  or  to  submit  to  fair  objections*.  If, 
whenever  this  matter  shall  be  agitated,  you  suffer  the  doors 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  shut,  I  now  protest  that  I  shall 
consider  you  as  having  made  no  reply.  From  that  moment, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  you  will  stand  self-convicted. 
Whether  your  reply  be  quibbling  and  evasive,  or  liberal  and 
in  point,  will  be  matter  for  the  judgment  of  your  peers  ;— 
but  if,  when  every  possible  idea  of  disrespect  to  that  noble 
House  (in  whose  honour  and  justice  the  nation  implicitly  con- 
fides,) is  here  most  solemnly  disclaimed,  you  should  endea- 
vour to  represent  this  charge  as  a  contempt  of  their  authority, 
and  move  their  Lordships  to  censure  the  publisher  of  this 
paper,  I  then  affirm  that  you  support  injustice  by  violence, 
that  you  are  guilty  of  a  heinous  aggravation  of  your  offence, 
and  that  you  contribute  your  utmost  influence  to  promote,  on 
the  part  of  the  highest  court  of  judicature,  a  positive  denial 
of  justice  to  the  nation. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTEK  LXIXf. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  CAMDEN. 

Mt  Lord, 
I  TURN  with  pleasure  from  that  barren  waste,  in  which  no 
salutary  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure  quickens,  to  a  character 

*  Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  106,  in  which  Junius  defends  the  present 
letter  against  several  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  it  in  the  Public 
Advertiser. 

f  Lord  Camden  stood  in  rivalship  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield.    He  had 
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fertile,  as  I  willingly  believe,  in  every  great  and  good  quali- 
fication. I  call  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  iEngUsh  nation, 
to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  to 
exert,  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  those  great  abiiitdes 
with  which  you  were  intrusted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
To  ascertain  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paper,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  call  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  mittimus  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  *.  If  a  motion  for  that  pur- 
pose should  be  rejected,  we  shall  know  what  to  tbink  of  Lord 
Mansfield's  innocence.  The  legal  argument  is  submitted  to 
you  Lordship's  judgment.  After  the  noble  stand  you  made 
against  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  question  of  libel,  we  did  ex- 
pect that  you  would  not  have  suffered  that  matter  to  hare  re- 
mained undetermined.  But  it  was  said  that  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Wilmot  had  been  prevailed  %^n  to  vouch  for  an 
opinion  of  the  late  Judge  Yates,  which  was  supposed  to  make 
against  you;  and  we  admit  of  the  excuse.  When  sucli  de- 
testable arts  are  employed  to  prejudge  a  question  of  right,  it 
might  have  been  imprudent  at  that  time  to  have  brought  it  to 
a  decision.  In  the  present  instance  you  will  have  no  such 
opposition  to  contend  with.  If  there  he  a  judge  or  lawyer  of 
any  note  in  Westminster  Hall  who  shall  be  daring  enough 
to  affirm  that  according  to  the  true  intendment  of  the  laws  of 
England,  a  felon,  taken  with  the  maner,  in  flagrante  delicto, 
is  bailable,  or  that  the  discretion  of  an  English  judge  is 
merely  arbitrary,  and  not  governed  by  rules  of  law,  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  acquainted  with  him.     Whoever  he  be,  I  will 

threatened  Lim  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  Bat  Lord  Mansfield  eluded 
every  attempt  to  draw  him  into  an  open  and  lengthened  contention  relative 
to  his  principles  of  decision.  Hopes  were  entertained  that  another  session 
of  parliament  might  see  the  contest  renewed  with  Lord  Mansfield.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  this  that  Junius  so  laboriously  resumed  his  attack  against 
the  Chief  Justice.  In  this  letter  he  calls  on  Lord  Camden,  almost  with 
threats  and  with  reproach,  to  make  the  bailing  of  Byre  the  subject  of  a  new 
motion  against  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  call  was 
fruitless. 

This  letter  ends  the  political  series,  and  followed  the  preceding  in  the 
JPublie  AdverUaer,  appearing  under  the  same  date  as  ^t  addressed  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  namely,  January  21,  1772. — E©. 

*  In  the  case  of  Lord  Mansfield's  havii^  bailed  Eyre,  Lord  Oamden  iiad 
openly  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  bail  was  illegal,  and  had  given  reason 
to  expect  that  he  would  make  it  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  on 
^  commencement  of  the -ensuing  fessinn. 
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take  care  that  he  shall  not  give  you  much  trouhle.  Your 
Lordship's  character  assures  me  that  you  will  assume  that 
principal  part  which  belongs  to  you,  in  supporting  the  laws  of 
England  against  a  wicked  judge,  who  makes  it  the  occupation 
of  his  life  to  misinterpret  and  pervert  them.  If  you  decline 
this  honourahle  office,  I  fear  it  will  he  said  that  for  some 
months  -past  you  have  kept  too  much  company  with  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  When  the  contest  turns  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  laws  you  cannot,  without  a  formal  surrender  of  all  your 
reputation,  yield  the  post  of  honour  even  to  Lord  Chatham. 
Considering  the  situation  and  ahilities  of  Lord  Mansfield,  I  do 
not  scruple  to  affirm,  with  the  most  solemn  appeal  to  God  for 
my  sincerity,  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  the  very  worst  and 
most  dangerous  man  in  the  kingdom.  Thus  far  I  have  done 
my  duty  in  endeavouring  to  hring  him  to  punishment.  But 
mine  is  an  inferior  ministerial  office  in  the  temple  of  justice. 
I  have  hound  the  victim,  and  dragged  him  to  the  altar. 

JUNIUS. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  John  Home  having,  with  his  usual  vera- 
city and  honest  industry,  circulated  a  report  that  Junius,  in  a 
letter  to  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  had  warmly  de- 
clared himself  in  favour  of  long  parliaments  and  rotten 
horoughs,  it  is  thought  necessary  to  suhmlt  to  the  public  the 
following  extract  from  his  letter  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  dated 
the  7th  of  September,  1771,  and  laid  before  the  society  on 
the  24th  of  the  same  month  *. 

"With  regard  to  the  several  articles,  taken  separately,  I 
own  I  am  concerned  to  see  that  the  great  condition,  which 
ought  to  be  the  sine  qud  non  of  parliamentary  qualification, 
which  ought  to  be  the  basis  (as  it  assuredly  will  be  the  only 
support)  of  every  barrier  raised  in  defence  of  the  constitution, 
I  mean  a  declaration  upon  oath  to  shorten  the  duration  of 

*  This  letter  is  giTen  entire  in  the  private  cerreroondenee  between  Jnnins 
and  Mr.  Wilkei,  No.  ((6,  vol.  ii.  of  the  present  edition.  It  is  a  remarkable 
ptodaction,  both  from  the  important  political  questions  it  discaiseBy  and  its 
bMUtingB  CO  the  gveat  secret  of  the  anonymous  authoEship  of  the  Let- 
ter8.^Bi>. 

H  H  d 
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parliaments,  is  reduced  to  the  fourth  rank  in  the  esteem 
of  the  society ;  and  even  in  that  place,  far  from  being  insisted 
on  \nth  firmness  and  vehemence,  seems  to  have  been  parti- 
cularly slighted  in  the  expression.  You  shall  endeavour 
to  restore  annual  parliaments! — Are  these  the  terms  which 
men,  who  are  in  earnest,  make  use  of  when  the  salus  rei- 
pnbliccB  is  at  stake?  I  expected  other  language  from  Mr. 
Wilkes.  Besides  my  objection  in  point  of  form,  I  disapprove 
highly  of  the  meaning  of  the  fourth  article  as  it  stands. 
Whenever  the  question  shall  be  seriously  agitated  I  will  en- 
deavour (and  if  I  live  will  assuredly  attempt  it)  to  convince  the 
English  nation,  by  arguments  to  my  understanding  unanswer- 
able, tliat  they  ought  to  insist  upon  a  triennial,  and  banish 

the  idea  of  an  annual,  parliament I  am 

convinced  that,  if  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments 
(which,  in  effect,  is  keeping  the  representative  under  the  rod 
of  the  constituent)  be  not  made  the  basis  of  our  new  parlia- 
mentary jurisprudence,  other  checks  or  improvements  signify 
nothing.  On  the  contrary,  if  this  be  made  the  foundation, 
other  measures  may  come  in  aid,  and,  as  auxiliaries,  be  of  con- 
siderable advantage.  Lord  Chatham's  proiect,  for  instance, 
of  increasing  the  number  of  knights  of  shires,  appears  to  me 

admirable As  to  cutting  away  the  rotten 

boroughs,  I  am  as  much  offended  as  any  man  at  seeing  so 
many  of  them  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  crown,  or  at 
the  disposal  of  private  persons.  Yet,  I  own,  I  have  both 
doubts  and  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  remedy  you  pro- 
pose. I  shall  be  charged  perhaps  with  an  unusual  want  of 
political  intrepidity,  when  I  honestly  confess  to  you  that  I  am 
startled  at  the  idea  of  so  extensive  an  amputation.  In  the 
first  place,  I  question  the  power,  dejure,  of  the  legislature  to 
disfranchise  a  number  of  boroughs,  upon  the  general  ground 
of  improving  the  constitution.  There  cannot  be  a  doctrine 
more  fatal  to  the  liberty  and  property  we  are  contending  for 
than  that  which  confounds  the  idea  of  a  supreme  and  an  arM- 
trary  legislature.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  fatal  pur- 
poses to  which  it  has  been,  and  may  be,  applied.  If  we  are 
sincere  in  the  political  creed  we  profess,  there  are  many 
things  which  we  ought  to  afl&rm  cannot  be  done  by  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons.  Among  these  I  reckon  the  disfran- 
chising of  boroughs  with  a  general  view  to  improrement.     I 
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consider  it  as  equivalent  to  robbing  the  parties  concerned  of 
their  freehold,  of  their  birthright.  T  say,  that,  although  this 
birthright  may  be  forfeited,  or  the  exercise  of  it  suspended 
in  particular  cases,  it  cannot  be  taken  away  by  a  general 
law  for  any  real  or  pretended  purpose  of  improving  the 
constitution.  Supposing  the  attempt  made,  I  am  persuaded 
you  cannot  mean  that  either  King  or  Lords  should  take 
an  active  part  in  it.  A  bill  which  only  touches  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  formation  and  mode  of  passing  it  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  Commons  must  be  asserted  as  scrupu- 
lously as  in  the  case  of  a  money  bill.  Now,  Sir,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  by  what  kind  of  reasoning  it  can  be  proved, 
Siat  there  is  a  power  vested  in  the  representative  to  destroy 
his  immediate  constituent.  From  whence  could  he  possibly 
derive  it  ?  A  courtier,  I  know,  will  be  ready  enough  to  main- 
tain the  affirmative.  The  doctrine  suits  him  exactly,  because 
it  gives  an  unlimited  operation  to  the  influence  of  the  crown. 
But  we,  Mr.  Wilkes,  ought  to  hold  a  different  language.  It 
is  no  answer  to  me  to  say,  that  the  bill,  when  it  passes  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  the  act  of  the  majority,  and  not  of  the 
representatives  of  the  particular  boroughs  concerned.  If  the 
majority  can  disfranchise  ten  boroughs,  why  not  twenty,  why 
not  the  whole  kingdom  ?  Why  should  not  they  make  their 
own  seats  in  parliament  for  life  ?  When  the  Septennial  Act 
passed,  the  legislature  did  what,  apparently  and  palpably,  they 
had  no  power  to  do;  but  they  did  more  than  people  in  general 
were  aware  of:  they,  in  effect,  disfranchised  the  whole  kingdom 
for  four  years. 

"  For  argument's  sake,  I  will  now  suppose,  that  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  measure,  and  the  power  of  parliament  are  un- 
questionable. Still  you  will  find  an  insurmountable  difficulty 
in  the  execution.  When  all  your  instruments  of  amputation 
are  prepared,  when  the  unhappy  patient  lies  bound  at  your 
feet,  without  the  possibility  of  resistance,  by  what  infallible 
rule  will  you  direct  the  operation  ?  When  you  propose  to  cut 
away  the  rotten  parts,  can  you  tell  us  what  parts  are  perfectly 
sound  ?  Are  there  any  certain  limits  in  fact  or  theory,  to  in- 
form you  at  what  point  you  must  stop,  at  what  point  the 
mortification  ends  ?  To  a  man  so  capable  of  observation  and 
reflection  as  you  are,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  all  that  might 
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be  said  upon  the  sabject.  Be^des  that  I  approre  highly  of 
Lord  Chatham's  idea,  of  mfuxing  a  portion  of  new  hecUth  into 
the  constitution  to  enable  it  to  hear  its  infirmities  (a  brilliant 
expression,  and  full  of  intrinsic  wisdom),  other  reasons  concur 
in  persuading  me  to  adopt  it.     I  have  no  objection,"  &c. 

The  man  who  fairlj  and  completely  answers  this  argument, 
shall  haye  my  thanks  and  my  applause.  My  heart  is  already 
with  him.  I  am  ready  to  be  conTerted.  I  admke  his  mo- 
rality, and  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  his  faith. 
Grateful  as  I  am  to  the  good  being  whose  bounty  has  im- 
parted to  me  this  reasoning  intellect,  whatever  it  is,  I  hold 
myself  proportionably  indebted  to  him  from  whose  en- 
lightened understanding  another  ray  of  knowledge  communi- 
cates to  mine.  But  neither  should  I  think  the  most  exalted 
fieu^ulties  of  the  human  mind  a  gift  worthy  of  the  Divinity, 
nor  any  assistance  in  the  improvement  of  them  a  subject  of 
gratitude  to  my  fellow-creature,  if  I  were  not  satisfied  that 
really  to  inform  the  understanding  corrects  and  enlarges  the 
heart. 

JUNIUS. 
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MR.  WOODFALL'S  TRIAL*. 

An  Aee&uwt  qf  ike  Trial  <U  Guildhall  ^  ths  original  Pvhlitktr  qf  JxmiVffa 

Letter  U>  the  King. 

TssTBiiDAT  morning,  (Jane  13, 1770),  about  nine  o'clock,  came  on  before 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  at  Ghiildhall,  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Woodfall,  the  original  printer  of  Junius's  Letter  in  the  Fablic  Advertiser  of 
December  19w  Only  seven  of  the  special  jury  attended,  viz.  William  Bond, 
foreman ;  Peter  Oazalet,  Alexander  Peter  Allen,  Frederick  Gommerell,  Her- 
men  Meyer,  John  Thomas,  and  Harrington  Buggin. 

Upon  which  the  following  five  talesmen  were  taken  out  of  the  box,  viz. 
William  Hannard,  Paul  Verges,  William  Sibley,  William  Wiliett,  and  WiK 
liam  Davis. 

The  trial  was  opened  by  Mr.  Wallis. 

Nathaniel  Crowder  swore  he  bought  the  paper  of  Mc  Wood&ll's  publish- 
iag  servant,  whom  he  named, 

Mr.  Harris  proved  that  the  duty  for  the  advertisements  and  stamps  were 
paid  by  Mr.  Woodfall.     And 

A  clerk  of  Sir  John  Fielding  proved,  by  a  receipt  from  Mr.  WoodfiEdl,  hi» 
concern  in  and  for  the  paper. 

The  publication  and  direction  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Woodfall  being  thus 
proved. 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  hfs  charge,  told  the  jury,  that  tiiere  were  only  twt^ 
points  for  their  consideration :  the  first,  the  printing  and  publishing  tiie 
paper  in  question ;  the  second,  the  sense  and  meaning  of  it:  That  as  to  the 
charges  of  its  being  malicious^  seditions,  &c.,  they  weve  inferences  in  law 
about  which  no  evidence  need  be  given,  any  more  than  that  part  of  an  indict- 
ment need  be  proved  by  evidence,  which  charges  a  man  with  being  mov«d 
by  the  instigation  of  the  Devil :  That  therefore  the  printing  and  sense  of 
the  paper  were  alone  what  the  jury  had  to  consider  of;  and  that  if  the  paper 
should  really  contain  no  breach  of  the  law,  that  was  a  matter  which  mig^ 
afterwards  be  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment:  That  he  had  no  evidence  to 
smn  up  to  them,  as  the  defendant's  counsel  admitted  the  printing  and  puUi- 
cation  to  be  well  proved:   That  as  to  the  sense,  they  had  not  called  in  doubt 

the  manner  in  which  the  dashes  in  the  paper  were  filled  up  in  the  record,  by 

— .    ■  ■  .1  .  ■    -- 

*  For  tke  remarks  of  Junius  on  this  celebrated  Trial,  see  Pre&ce,  p.  94, 
t  note. 
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giving  any  other  senie  to  the  passages ;  if  they  had,  the  jury  would  have 
been  to  consider  which  application  was  the  true  one,  that  charged  in  the  in- 
formation, or  suggested  by  the  defendant :  That  the  jury  might  now  compare 
the  paper  with  the  information  :  That  if  they  did  not  find  the  application 
wrong,  they  must  find  the  defendant  guilty  ;  and  if  they  did  find  it  wrong, 
they  must  acquit  him  :  That  this  was  not  the  time  for  alleviation  or  aggra- 
vation, that  being  for  future  consideration  :  That  every  subject  was  under  tfae 
control  of  the  law,  and  had  a  right  to  expect  from  it  protection  for  his 
person,  his  property,  and  his  good  name  :  That  if  any  man  offended  the  laws, 
he  was  amenable  to  them,  and  was  not  to  be  censured  or  punished  but  in  a 
l^al  course  :  That  any  person  libelled  had  a  right  either  to  bring  a  civil  or  a 
criminal  prosecution :  That  in  the  latter,  which  is  by  information  or  indict- 
ment, it  is  immaterial  whether  the  publication  be  fiilse  or  true  :  That  it  is  no 
defence  to  say  it  is  true,  because  it  is  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  therefore 
criminal ;  but  in  a  civil  prosecution  it  is  a  defence  to  say  the  charges  in  the 
publication  are  true,  because  the  plaintiff  there  sues  only  for  a  pecuniary  satis- 
faction to  himself;  and  that  this  is  the  distinction  as  to  that  nature  of  defence. 
His  lordship  said  he  was  afraid  it  was  too  true  that  few  characters  in  the 
kingdom  escaped  libels :  That  many  were  very  injuriously  treated — and  if 
BO,  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  it  was  by. an  application  to  the  law,  which 
is  open  to  every  man :  That  the  liberty  of  the  press  consisted  in  every  nmn 
having  the  power  to  publish  his  sentiments  without  first  applying  for  a  Ucence 
to  any  one ;  but  if  any  man  published  what  was  against  law,  he  did  it  at  his 
peril,  and  was  answerable  for  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  who  suffers  his 
hand  to  commit  an  assault,  or  his  tongue  to  utter  blasphemy.** 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  the  jury  withdrew,  at  four  the  court  adjourned, 
and  a  little  after  nine  the  jury  waited  on  Lord  Mansfield  at  his  house  in 
Bloomsbury  Square,  with  their  verdict,  which  was  Guilty  of  PSiNTiKa  arid 
PUBLISHINO  ONLY. 

This  charge  having  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Decern* 
ber  10,  1770,  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  following  questions  were  put  to 
him  in  his  place  by  Lord  Camden,  on  the  day  ensuing. 

1.  Does  the  opinion  mean  to  declare  that  upon  the  general  issue  of  Not 
Guilty,  in  the  case  of  a  seditious  libel,  the  jury  have  no  right,  by  law,  to  ex- 
amine the  innocence  or  criminality  of  Uie  paper,  if  they  think  fit,  and  to  form 
their  verdict  upon  such  examination  ? 

2.  Does  the  opinion  mean  to  declare,  that  in  the  case  above  mentioned, 
when  the  jury  have  delivered  in  their  verdict,  Ouilty,  that  this  verdict  has 
found  the  fiict  only  and  not  the  law? 

8.  Is  it  to  be  understood  by  this  opinion,  that  if  the  jury  come  to  the  bar, 
and  say  that  they  find  the  printing  and  publishing,  but  that  the  paper  is  no 
libel,  that  in  that  case  the  jury  have  found  the  defendant  guilty  generally, 
and  the  verdict  must  be  so  entered  up  ? 

4.  Whether  the  opinion  means  to  say,  that  if  the  judge,  after  giving  his 
opinion  of  the  innocence  or  criminality  of  the  paper,  should  leave  the  conside- 
ration of  that  matter,  together  with  the  printing  and  publishing,  to  the  jury, 
such  a  direction  would  be  contrary  to  lawl 

5.  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  whether  dead,  and  living  judges  then  absent,  did 
declare  their  opinions  in  open  court,  and  whether  the  noble  Lord  has  any 
note  of  such  opinions  ? 
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6.  Whether  they  declared  such  opinions  after  solid  arguments,  or  upon  any 
point  judicially  before  them  ? 

To  these  queries  Lord  Mansfield  made  no  reply,  briefly  observing,  that  he 
would  not  answer  interrogatories. 

The  subject  was  introduced  into  the  Lower  House,  December  6, 1770,  on 
a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn,  "  That  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  particularly  in  cases  relating  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  constitutional  power  and  duty  of  juries."  In  the 
course  ot  the  discussion  the  speakers  oh  both  sides  alluded  not  only  to  the 
charge  in  Mr.  WoodfiEtU's  case,  but  also  to  Mr.  Baron  Smythe's  conduct  in  try- 
ing a  Scotch  Serjeant  at  Q-uildford,  which  will  be  found  more  particularly 
detailed  in  the  note  to  Junius's  Letter,  No.  68.  Amongst  the  chief  speakers 
on  this  occasion  were,  on  the  side  of  the  ministry,  Mr.  Fox,  and  on  that  of 
the  people,  Mr.  Burke. 


"  To   the  Jlonourdble   Vie   Commons   of  Qreat   Britain,    in   Parliainent 

assembled, 

**  The  humble  Petition  of  Hefbt  Sampson  Woodfall,  in  custody  of 
the  Serjeant4it-Arms  attending  this  House. 


"  Sheweth, 

"  That  your  Petitioner,  having  justly  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
this  House  by  printing  a  letter  highly  reflecting  on  the  character  of  the 
Speaker  of  this  House,  was  summoned  to  attend  on  Monday  the  14th  of  this 
instant,  at  this  honourable  House. 

''  That  your  Petitioner  did  readily  obey  that  summons^  and  did  attend  this 
House  accordingly. 

"  That  your  Petitioner  having  offended  inadvertently,  and  through  a  very 
blameable  neglect,  which  kind  of  neglect  in  future  he  will  do  his  utmost  en- 
deavour to  avoid,  of  examining,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  contents  of 
what  he  printed,  and  your  petitioner  having  already  incurred  very  heavy  ex- 
penses which,  if  longer  continued,  must  end  in  the  rain  of  himself  and  nume- 
rous and  innocent  family,  who  must  be  sufferers  together  with  him. 

"  Tour  petitioner  therefore  humbly  prays  that  all  punishment  he  has  already 
undergone  by  expenses,  confinement,  and  interruption  of  his  business  may 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and,  though  the  enormity  of  his  offence  is  con- 
fessedly great,  yet,  trusting  to  the  well-known  mercy  and  clemency  of  this 
Honourable  House,  your  Petitioner  humbly  hopes  he  may  be  discharged  from 
the  further  effects  of  their  displeasure. 

"  And  your  Petitioner, 
*'  As  in  duty  bound, 

"  shall  pray. 
"HENRY  SAMPSON  WOODFALL." 

N.B. — The  aboye  is  in  the  handwriting  of  H.  S.  W. 
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Mft.  'WwMihh'B  Pud. 

Tb  the  6efje(iitt«t-Arnit,  Caption  Fees 3     6    8 

Seventeen  days  in  custody 17     0     0^ 

Bringing  to  the  bar 098 

Housekeeper 050 

Messenger  17  days  at  6«.  8«f.  per  day 5  13     4 

Serring  the  Speaker's  order  and  warntnt                                   .  0  13    4 

Doorkeepers 090 

The  Speaker's  secretary  .  ,  .10     0 

The  clerk  and  clerk's  assistant 14     0 


^M4b 


29  14     0 

Mr.  Woodfall's  Bill. 

February  14.   8  Bottles  of  Fort 0     7     6 

„  2    ditto      Sherry 0     4     0 

„  Beer 0     14 

,,  5  Suppers,  beefsteaks        .        .        .        .,.076 

„  15.    3  Break&sts    .        .        .                 .        .        .      0     3     0 

„  2  Fowls,  bacon,  greens^  leg  of  pork    .        .        .110 

„  6  Bottles  of  Fort 0  15     0 

„  2  Ditto        Sherry 0     6     0 

„  Biscakes           .        .         .         •         .         .         .003 

„  7  Suppers,  duck,  mince  pies,  and  cold  beef          .      0  14     0 

„  7  Teas  and  coffee 0     7     0 

ff  jjeer       •        •        •        *        »        .  ^\.  •        •       u     o     u 

„  16.   2  Breakfasts   .        .        .        .        .        .        .020 

„  3  Bottles  of  Sherry 0     6     0 

„  10  Ditto       Port 15     0 

^  6  Dinners,  leg  of  \amh,  2  ducks,  sallat,  &o.         .       0  18     0 

„  Supper,  beef  and  mutton,  steaks,  sallat,  &c.        .       0  10     6 

„  BisodLea 0    0     3 

„  Beer -.030 

„  17.  2  Brcakfiists     .        .                 .  .     ,        .        .020 

„  5  Dinners)  salt-fish,  sauee,  and  loin  of  mutton      .      0  15     0 

^  2  Bottles  of  Sherry 0     4     0 

„  2  Ditto         Port 0     5    0 

^  Suppmni  ...,*...      0    2    6 

^  Beer 0X6 

„        18.   2  Break&sts .020 

„  7  Dinners^  sirloin  of  beef,  sallat,  &c* .        .        .      0  18     0 

^  Sherry,  1  bottle 0     2     0 

„  Port,  7  ditto    .......      0  17    6 

„  Brandy 0     0     6 

„  Biscakes 0     0    3 

„  4  Teas 034 

„  Suppefi^  heef,  sallat^  &c 0     5    0 

Carried  forward  .        .        .        .        .        .     11  12  11 
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£  s,  d. 

Brought  forward 11  12  11 

PebniarylS.    Beer 0  8  0 

19.  4  Breakfasts 0  4  0 

7  Dinners,  mutton,  2  chickens,  and  sallat  .         .  »    1  1  0 

Sherry,  2  bottles 0  4  0 

Port,  4  ditto 0  10  0 

Biscakes 0  0  3 

6  Teas  and  coffee .060 

Sappers,  yeal  collops,  sallat,  &c.        .        .        .050 

Beer 0  2  0 

20.  4  Breakfasts 0  4  0 

6  Dinners,  veal,  bacon,  and  greens    .        .        .       0  12  6 

Sherry,  2  bottles 0  4  0 

Port,  2  ditto 0  6  0 

12  Teas 0  10  0 

6  Suppers,  cold  duck,  beef,  and  sallat        .         .076 

Beer 0     2     6 

Lipsalve 0     0     3 

;;        21.    8  Breakfests 0    3    0 

4  Dinners,  stewed  beef,  &c 0     8     0 

2  Bottles  of  Sherry .        .         .         .         .         .040 

4  Ditto,  Port 0  10    0 

4  Suppers,  mutton  chops,  cold  beef,  &c.      .        .050 

Beer 0    2    6 

22.    2  Breakfasts 0    2    0 

7  Dinners,  leg  of  pork  and  potatoes  .         .         .       0  12     6 

Port,  8  bottles 0     7     6 

Sherry,  1  ditto 0     2     0 

4  Teas 0  3  4 

6S«ppert 0  3  0 

Beer 0  3  0 

Oranges  and  sugar 0  0  6 

i,        23.    8Break£Mt8 0  3    0 

7  Dinners,  fish,  sauce,  leg  of  mutton,  &c   .        .110 

Sherry,  1  botUe 0  2    0 

Port,  3  ditto 0  7     6 

2  Teas 0  18 

6  Suppers 0  6     0 

Beer  and  tobacco 0  4  10 

24.  3  Breakfasts 0    3     0 

7  Dinners,  veal  cutlets,  &c 0  17     6 

Sherry,  2  bottles     .        .        .  •      .        .        .040 
Port,  2  ditto 0    5    0 

5  Teas •       .        .042 

7  Suppers,  beef  and  mutton  steaks    .        .        .076 
Beer .030 

25.  3  Breakfasts 0    3    0 
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Carried  forward 24  13 
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£     s.    d. 
Brought  forward 24  13     5 

February  25.    3  Dinners,  mutton,  &c  0     7     6 

„  Fort,  4  bottles 0  10     0 

,,  Sherry,  2  ditto 0     4     0 

„  4  Teas 0     3     4 

„  6  Suppers,  fowls  and  mutton  chops    .        .               0  10     C 

„  Beer ,.030 

„        26.    3  BreakfiisU 0     3     0 

„  8  Dinners,  stewed  beef  and  fowl                .         .10     0 

„  Sherry,  2  bottles 0     4     0 

„  Brandy 0     2     0 

7  Teas 0     6  10 

„  6  Suppers,  fowls  and  chops       .                 .        .      0  10     6 

„  Beer 0     4     0 

„        27.    3  Breakfiuts 0     3     0 

„  6  Dinners,  beef  and  tart 0  18     0 

„  Sherry,  3  bottles 0     6     0 

„  Port,  4  ditto 0  10     0 

„  6  Teas 0    5     0 

„  3  Suppers        .         .         .         .         «        .         .030 

„  Beer  and  tobacco 0     3  10 

„         28.   3  Breakfasto 0     3     0 

„  5  Dinners,  mutton  and  sauce              .         .         .       0  10     6 

„  Port,  3  bottles 0     7     6 

„  Sherry,  2  ditto 0     4     0 

„  Beer 0    3     0 

„  4  Suppers,  cold  beef,  &c 0    5     0 

March  1.  3  Breakfasts   .                 .        .                 .        .030 

„  5  Dinners,  Teal  and  brocoli       .        .        .        .      0  12     6 

„  4  Teas 0    3    4 

„  Port,  1  bottle 0    2     6 

„  4  Suppers,  mutton  chops  and  sallat    .        .        .050 

„  Beer       .         .         .^.         .        .        *        .036 

„  2.    3  BreakfiuU 0     3     0 

„  5  Dinners,  mutton,  &c 0  10     0 

,,  Sherry,  1  bottle 0     2     0 

„  Beer 0     16 

35    9    3 
Deduct  for  fowl,  overcharged      0    5    0 

35    4    3 

Use  of  room  and  linen      1  11     6 

Servants      110 


Fees 


37  16    9 
29  14    0 


Carried  forward 67  10    9 
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£>    8.    d. 

Brought  forward 67  10    9 

The  barber  and  messenger      2  11     6 


70    2     3 
Messenger,  &c.       1  17     9 


Eeceived,  March  7, 1774,  the  above  contents  in  full     72     0     0 
(Signed)  JOHN  BELLAMY. 

Mr.  Woodpall  to  Thos.  Barrat  D'. 

For  seven  times  shaving 0    8     6 

To  seven  times  shaving 0     3     6 


0     7     0 
Servants      0     2     6 


0    9     6 
Qave  Wood,  messenger      2    2    0  * 


ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  DAVID  GARRICK. 

"By  what  dropt  yesterday  from  our  friend  Beckets,  I  imagine  that  I  am 
but  a  poor  caput  mortuum  among  my  brethren  of  the  Pvblich  Advertiser ,  and 
what  is  worse,  I  have  a  property  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  a  boy's  top,  for 
the  more  I  am  whipped  the  less  I  spin.  I  must  therefore  desire  you  to  dis- 
pose of  my  share  to  any  Gentleman  ♦«♦»«« 
Paper  and  the  Publisher,  though  no  one  wish  better  to  both  than 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most 

Humble  servant 
(Signed)  DAVID  GARRICK.. 

Outside. 
To  Mr.  Woodpall, 

Publisher  of 

The  Publick  Advertiser." 

'   N.B. — The  top  of  the  above  note  is  torn  off,  which  accounts  for  the  hiatus. 

*  The  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  in  duress 
with  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advet'tUer,  was  more  fortunate  in  the  public 
sympathy  he  excited,  and  received  numerous  largesses  during  his  incarcera- 
tion.    The  subjoined  extract  is  from  Almon  : — 

*'  When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  confined  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  he  received 
many  private  presents.  The  Duchess  of  Queensbery  (patroness  of  Gay,  &c.) 
sent  him  100/.;  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Germain  also  transmitted  to  him  a 
similar  donation.  Wine  of  all  sorts,  game  and  wild  fowl,  fruit,  turkeys, 
poultry,  &c.,  were  sent  to  him  daily  from  most  parts  of  England." — Corre- 
tpondenee  of  John  Wilkes  toith  kit  Friends,  vol.  v.  p.  ii, — Ed. 
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EBVERSAL  OF  THE  OUTLAWRY  OP  MB.  WILKES.* 

As  Junius  was  extremely  severe  in  his  censures  on  Lord  Mansfield,  it  is 
deemed  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  extract  a  part  of  his  lordship's  speech  on  the 
reversal  of  jBlr.  Wilkes's  outlawry,  by  which  it  will  appear,  such  was  the 
temper  of  the  times,  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  even  privately  threatened 
upon  the  occasion,  should  his  decision  of  the  cause  be  in  opposition  to  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  day.  The  extract  is  well  worthy  the  reader's  perusal, 
as  a  specimen  of  eloquence  not  often  equalled,  and  rarely  excelled ;  it  fonns 
the  conclusion  of  his  address. 

"  I  have  now  gone  through  the  several  errors  assigned  by  the  defendimt, 
and  which  have  been  ingeniously  argued,  and  confidently  relied  on  by  his 
counsel  at  the  bar ;  I  have  given  my  sentiments  upon  them,  and  if  upon  the 
whole,  after  the  closest  attention  to  what  has  been  said,  and  with  the 
strongest  inclination  in  &vour  of  the  defendant,  no  arguments  which  have 
been  urged,  no  cases  which  have  been  cited,  no  reasons  that  occur  to  me,  are 
sufficient  to  satisfy  me  in  my  conscience  and  judgment  that  this  outlawry 
should  be  reversed,  I  am  bound  to  affirm  it — and  here  let  me  make  a  pause. 

"  Many  arguments  have  been  suggested,  both  in  and  out  of  court,  upon  the 
consequences  of  establishing  this  outlawry,  either  as  they  may  a£fect  the  de* 
fendant  as  an  individual,  or  the  public  in  general.  As  to  the  first,  whatever 
they  may  be,  the  defendant  has  brought  then  upon  himself;  they  are  in- 
evitable consequences  of  law  arising  from  his  own  act ;  if  the  penalty,  to 
which  he  is  thereby  subjected,  is  more  than  a  punishment  adequate  to  the 
crime  he  has  committed,  he  should  not  have  brought  himself  into  this  imfor- 
tunate  predicament,  by  flying  from  the  justice  of  his  country ;  he  thought 
proper  to  do  so,  and  he  must  take  the  fruits  of  his  own  conduct,  however 
bitter  and  unpalatable  they  may  be ;  and  although  we  may  be  heartily  sorry 
for  any  person  who  has  brought  himself  into  this  situation,  it  is  not  in  our 
power,  God  forbid  it  should  ever  be  in  our  power,  to  deliver  him  from  it;  we 
cannot  prevent  the  judgment  of  the  law  by  creating  irregularity  in  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  we  cannot  prevent  the  consequences  of  that  judgment  by  pardon- 
ing the  crime ;  if  the  defendant  has.  any  pretensions  to  mercy,  those  preten- 
sions must  be  urged,  and  that  power  exercised  in  another  place,  where  the 
constitution  has  wisely  and  necessarily  vested  it :  the  (^rown  will  judge  for 
itself;  it  does  not  belong  to  us  to  interfere  with  punishment,  we  have  only  to 
declare  the  law;  none  of  us  had  any  concern  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
business,  nor  any  wishes  upon  the  event  of  it ;  it  was  not  our  &ult  that  the 
defendant  was  prosecuted  for  the  libels  upon  which  he  has  been  convicted ;  I 
took  no  share  in  another  place  in  the  measures  which  were  taken  to  prosecute 
him  for  one  of  them ;  it  was  not  our  fault  that  he  was  convicted ;  it  was  not 
our  fault  that  he  fled ;  it  was  not  our  fault  that  he  was  outlawed;  it  was  not 
our  fault  that  he  rendered  himself  up  to  justice ;  none  of  us  revived  the  pro- 
secution against  him^  nor  could  any  one  of  us  stop  that  prosecution  when  it 
was  revived ;  it  is  not  our  fault  if  there  are  not  any  errors  upon  the  record, 
nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  create  any  if  there  are  none ;  we  are  bound  by  our 
our  oath  and  in  our  consciences,  to  give  such  a  judgmoat  as  the  law  will  wa^ 

^—i ^i—  II  I  I  i.-.m  I   ^>w^l»^i^i^» 

*  The  oecasion  of  this  addroM  is  referred  to  in  Letter  11^  p.  1^7. 
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rant,  and  as  our  reason  can  proTe;  such  a  judgment  as  we  must  stand  or  £all 
by,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  times,  and  of  posterity ;  in  doing  it,  there- 
fore, we  must  have  regard  to  our  reputation  as  honest  men,  and  men  of  skill 
and  knowledge  competent  to  the  stations  we  hold ;  no  considerations  what- 
socTer  should  mislesui  us  from  this  great  ohject,  to  which  we  ever  ought,  and 
I  trust  ever  shall,  direct  our  attention.     But  consequences  of  a  public  nature, 
reasons  of  state,  political  ones,  haye  been  strongly  urged,  (private  anonymous 
letters  sent  to  me,  I  shall  pass  over,)  open  avowed  publications  which  have 
been  judicially  noticed,  and  may  therefore  be  mentioned,  have  endeavoured 
to  influence  or  intimidate  the  court,  and  so  prevail  up<m  us  to  trifle  and  pre- 
Taricate  with  God,  our  consciences,  and  the  public :  it  has  been  intimated 
that  consequences  of  a  frightful  nature  will  flow  from  the  establishment  of 
this  outlawry ;  it  is  said  the  people  expect  the  reversal,  that  the  temper  of 
the  times  demand  it;  that  the  multitude  will  have  it  so ;  that  the  continuation 
of  the  outlawry  in  full  fi>rce,  will  not  be  endured ;  that  the  execution  of  the 
law  upon  the  defendant  will  be  resisted :  these  are  arguments  which  will  not 
weigh  a  feather  with  me.     If  insurrection  and  rebellion  are  to  follow  our 
determination,  we  have  not  to  answer  for  the  consequences,  though  we  should 
be  the  innocent  cause — we  can  only  say,  Fiat  justitia,  mat  caelum;  we 
shall  discliarge  our  duty,  without  expectations  of  approbation  or  the  appro- 
hensions  of  censure;   if  we  are  subjected  to  the  latter  unjustly,  we  must 
submit  to  it ;  we  cannot  prevent  it,  we  will  take  care  not  to  deserve  it.     He 
must  be  a  weak  man  indeed  who  can  be  staggered  by  such  a  consideration. 

**  The  misapprehension,  or  the  misrepresentation  of  the  ignorant  or  wicked, 
the  Mendax  Infamia,  which  is  the  consequence  of  both,  are  equally  in- 
different to,  unworthy  the  attention  of,  and  incapable  of  making  any  impres- 
sion on  men  of  firmness  and  intrepidity.  Those  who  imagine  judges  are 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  such  unworthy,  indirect  means,  most  grossly 
deceive  themselves ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  trust  that  my  temper,  and  the 
colour  and  conduct  of  my  life,  have  clothed  me  with  a  suit  of  armour  to 
shield  me  from  such  arrows.  If  I  have  ever  supported  the  king's  measures ; 
if  I  have  ever  afforded  any  assistance  to  government ;  if  I  have  discharged 
my  duty  as  a  public  or  private  character,  by  endeavouring  to  preserve  pure 
and  perfect  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  maintaining  unsullied  the 
honour  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and,  by  an  upright  administration  of,  to  give 
a  due  effect  to,  the  laws, — I  have  hitherto  done  it  without  any  other  gift  or 
reward  than  that  most  pleasing  and  most  honourable  one,  the  conscientious 
conviction  of  doing  what  was  right.  I  do  not  affect  to  scorn  the  opinion  of 
mankind ;  I  wish  earnestly  for  popularity ;  I  will  seek  and  will  have  popu- 
larity ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  I  will  obtain  it ;  I  wiU  iiave  that  popularity 
which  follows,  and  not  that  which  is  run  after.  It  is  not  the  applailse  of  a 
day,  it  is  not  the  huzzas  of  thousands,  that  can  give  a  moment's  satisfaction 
to  a  rational  being ;  that  man's  mind  must  indeed  be  a  weak  one,  and  his 
ambition  of  a  most  depraved  sort,  who  can  be  captivated  by  such  wretched 
allurements,  or  satisfied  with  such  momentary  gratifications.  I  say  with  the 
Roman  orator,  and  can  say  it  with  as  much  truth  as  he  did,  '  Ego  hoc  animo 
semper  fuif  ut  invidiam  virtute  partam,  glortam  non  infamiam  putarem/ 
But  the  threats  have  been  carried  further;  personal  violence  has  been 
denounced,  unless  public  humour  be  complied  with;  I  do  not  fear  such 
threats ;  I  do  not  believe  there  ia  any  jeason  to  fear  them ;  it  is  not  the 
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genius  of  the  wont  of  men  in  the  worst  of  times,  to  proceed  to  such  shocking 
extremities :  but  if  such  an  event  should  happen,  let  it  he  so ;  even  such  an 
event  might  be  productive  of  wholesome  effects ;  such  a  stroke  might  rouse 
the  better  part  of  the  nation  from  their  lethargic  condition  to  a  state  of 
activity,  to  assert  and  execute  the  law,  and  punish  the  daring  and  impious 
hands  which  had  violated  it ;  and  those  who  now  supinely  behold  the  danger 
which  threatens  all  liberty,  from  the  most  abandoned  licentiousness,  might, 
by  such  an  event,  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  as  drunken  men 
are  oftentimes  stunned  into  sobriety.  If  the  security  of  our  persons  and  our 
property,  of  all  we  hold  dear  and  valuable,  are  to  depend  upon  the  caprice  of 
a  giddy  multitude,  or  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  giddy  mob ;  if,  in  compliance 
with  the  humours,  and  to  appease  the  clamours  of  those,  all  civil  and  political 
institutions  are  to  be  disregarded  or  overthrown,  a  life  somewhat  more  than 
sixty  is  not  worth  preserving  at  such  a  price,  and  he  can  never  die  too  soon 
who  lays  down  his  life  in  support  and  vindication  of  the  policy,  tiie  govern- 
ment, and  the  constitution  of  his  country." — Ed. 


END   OF  VOL  I. 


H.  D.  Woodfall,  Printer,  Angel  Court,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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